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PAYING UP TO OLD AGES 


Life Premiums Cease to Be Payable at 
Age 96 and Frequently Long Before 


LIMIT OF LIFE BELIEVED TO BE 106 


For Six Cents a Year More a $1000 Policy Would 
Become Fully Paid at 85 Instead of 96 


[BY FREDERICK HAWKINS] 


It is the desire perhaps of a majority of the 
human race to live to be old, very old, and 
statistics of extreme longevity and known in- 
stances thereof hold an interest for the av- 
erage man and woman which comes near to be 
although stories are told of 
men living to 120 years and beyond, it is a 
matter of cold record that the oldest man 
whose date of birth can be proved from records 
which a court of law would accept as abso- 
lutely authentic and as constituting final irre- 
fragable proof of the identity of the centena- 
rian with the person named in the _ birth 
record, lived to be no more than 106 years old. 

Cases of persons claiming years in advance 
of this figure are invariably found to 
either to persons born in another country, with 
little or no _ possibility of discovering the 
authentic individual birth record or to illit- 
erates whose never 
greatly developed, 
while leaving the faculty of imagination quite 


universal, yet, 


refer 


computation, 
later 


powers of 
declined in years, 
this connection the 
who in 


case May 
1900 


unimpaired. In 
be cited of a 
claimed to be 115 years old. 
it fell to the 
the same man’s statement of age. 


Southern negro, 


Ten years later 


inspector to take 


That negro 


same census 
maintained stoutly that he was 140 years old! 
It is impossible, in arriving at an estimate of 
the value of longevity data, not to be struck 
with the fact that not one of those claiming 
a greatly advanced age was of education and 
real means or occupied anything but a humble 
Station in life. 


VALUE OF EVIDENCE 


The failure of persons prominent in their 
day in social or business circles to live as a 
matter of public knowledge for more than 
100 to 105 years cannot but tend to impair the 
value of the testimony of former European 
Peasants, negroes and illiterates on the sub- 
ject. Sir Moses Montefiore, a well-known 
British philanthropist, who was born October 
24, 1784, died July 23, 1885. There is also, of 
course, the semi-legendary case of Sir Stephen 
Fox, born in 1627. By his first marriage he 
had a daughter, who died in infancy in 1655. 
As a nonagenarian, he married again and had 
Several children, the last a daughter, being 
born in 1726, when the father verging 
upon the century mark. This daughter, dying 
in 1828 at the age of 102, was thus able to say: 
“IT had a sister who was buried 173 years ago.” 
Really however, are 


was 


authenticated instances, 


with a number of 


title 


extremely rare 
persons for 
claimed, 

In the fourth edition of ‘‘Das Altern’ (The 
Growing Old), published by Dr. Werner Klink- 
hardt, in Leipzig in 1911, Dr. A. Lorand, chief 
physician in charge of the famous Springs of 
Karlsbad, Bohemia, longevity to a 
normal condition of the spleen and lymphatic 
glands and their interior excretions, which he 
considers to be and he deduces 
therefrom that longevity, is hereditary. 
The following few out of many cases are cited, 
but all of them appear to lack what would be 
regarded as scientific proof: 


compared 


whom the centenarian is 


ascribes 


hereditary, 
too, 


A certain Jenkins, at that time about 160 
years of age, was subpanaed to court to testify 
as to some event which happened about 120 
years before. When he appeared in court he 
was accompanied by two of his children, then 
104 and 100 years old, respectively. 

In the year of 1724 there died in the Hun- 
garian district of Temesva a certain Petraz 
Czarten, aged 185 years, leaving surviving him 
a son 95 years of age. 

The celebrated ancient, Thomas Parr, who 
died in 1635, became nearly 153 years old. One 
of his daughters reached the age of 103 years. 

The farmer Joseph Surrington, who died 
near the city of Bergen in 1797 at the age of 
160 years, left surviving him a young widow 
and a son 9 years of age, and also one 103 
years old. 

A woman by the name of Maria Millamow, 
who died in a Finnish village, reached the age 
of 114% years; her brother became 108 years 
old, and her relatives, as well as her descend- 
ants, were distinguished for their longevity. 

The soldier Jean Thouret lived 104 years, 
notwithstanding wounds received in several 
battles. His mother became 118 years old, and 
one of his uncles 130 years. (These cases are 
cited on page 36 of ‘“‘Das Altern,’ and are 
transcribed “Makrobiotik von Steinthal,”’ 
seventh edition, by Hufeland, published in Rer- 
lin tn 1887.) 

In a family whose history Dr, Lorand knows 
himself the great-grandfather became 96 years 
sons 
still 


old and his seven aggregated-600 years, 


living, was highly ad- 
vanced in years in 1909. He also cites his own 
family, in which longevity prevails. The father 
of his mother died at 105; three of her children 
in 1909, 96, 86 and 83 years old, re- 


spectively. 


while a daughter, 


were, 


LYMPHATIC GLANDS A FACTOR 


He reasons that members of families having 
a history of longevity have good prospects of 
becoming old, particularly so if they prevent 
by hygienics a degeneration of their lymphatic 
glands. He considers hygienics of so much 
importance that even offspring of parents who 
die early may, with care, reach a ripe old age. 

Mortality tables for life insurance companies 
are computed on the basis that any given in- 
sured person will be dead at 96. In colloquial 
phrase, “If he isn’t dead, then he ought to be,” 
and on this assumption premiums are calcu- 
lated so that the reserve at that age will equal 
the amount insured. The American Experience 
Table indicates that out of 81,822 persons living 
at age 35 only three will still be living at age 


95, and that none of these will live beyond the 
attained age of 96. 

The experience of most of the companies, 
however, has been better than that. It is com- 
monly assumed that the average age at date of 
insuring is 35. Figures published by the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company show 3126 per- 
sons insured in its first four years. Five of 
these lived beyond the age of 96. On the basis 
of these figures the American Experience 
Table should show 131 attaining the age of 96, 
instead of 3 out of 81,822. The company has 
already had seventeen policyholders live be- 
yond age 96, out of 173,226 insured in its first 
thirty-three years. As several of those in- 
sured in that period are stil! living, many of 
whom are nearing or past the age of 90, and 
may live to 96, comparative results in figures 
cannot be given, but it is evident that the mor- 
tality of the Mutua! Life has been far more 
favorable than that indicated by the table. 


WHAT HAPPENS AT 96 

On reaching the age of 96 a policyholder, by 
the established practice of American com- 
panies, surrenders the policy for the face 
amount, plus accrued additions, in cash. It 
has long been recognized, however, that pay- 
ment of premiums up to so advanced an age 
burden which the insured ought 
not to be called upon to bear, and thus a policy 
calling for endowment at age 85 is now more 

The is given 
Guardian Company of 


constitutes a 


following illustration 


Life 


common. 
by The 
America: 


Insurance 


Insuring at the age of 21, a man would pay 
$18.40 for $1000 straight life policy maturing 
at death or (what is actuarially the same thing) 
at age 96. But for $18.46, a mere matter of 
6 cents a year more, paid for 64 years, the 


poli:vholder is entitled to full 


endo vment at 
age do. 

This means that 6 cents a year per $1000 of 
insurance, paid by all the policyholders of the 
company, creates a fund which is sufficient to 
meet in full the premiums of all of 
those who live beyond the age of 85. Then, too, 
since the mutualization of the companies the 
accrued benefits on a given policy are fre- 
quently sufficient to permit the company to 
give full endowment some years in advance of 
age 85. 

Presenting the insured with the full amount 
called for by his policy is, however, not always 
a simple matter. Sometimes he cannot be 
found and sometimes, at the advanced age he 
has now reached, he is not competent to 
handle a sum of money which, whatever his 
circumstances, would be for him an unusually 
large one. Also there is the question of bene- 
ficiaries to consider. 


annual 


A CASE IN POINT 
One case is quoted by The Guardian Life in 
which the policyholder a man of 96, 
father of several septuagenarian sons and 
daughters. The money could be paid by the 
company, of course, only in the event of com- 


was 








plete agreement between the interested par- 
ties. In the first place, the prospective bene- 
ficiaries squabbled as to the amount that should 
be retained by the venerable ancestor, who 
had regularly paid the premiums for many 
decades. Then this interesting family squab- 
bled over the dividing up of the remainder 
among themselves, the unformulated thought 
being that if the splitting up were postponed 
one or more might die in the interval, leaving 
a larger share for each of the survivors 
Negotiations dragged on for many years, fre- 
quent consultations being held in the com- 
pany’s office. These, however, were without 
result, all the efforts of the company to place 
the nonagenarian policyholder in possession of 
his property being blocked. He died three 
years later without ever seeing the money, 
and the calculations of those who speculated 
on benefiting from other deaths in the _ in- 
terim also proved well justified. All of which 
goes to confirm the suspicion that the world 
is becoming more brainy—and more heartless. 


Woman Salesman Recommends the Work 
to Others 


Emma C. Culver, representing the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, is the subject of 
a “feature story’? which appeared recently in 
the Des Moines Evening Tribune. Of her selling 
arguments she says: 

The saving habit is mettios to be recognized 
as one of the surest evidences of success. So 
I urge that as one of my strongest points in 
talking a man or women into placing their 
savings where it will mean more than mere 
saving. 

I took it up to help meet expenses, and felt 
that if men could convince people they needed 
protection combined with saving as embodied 
in modern life insurance contracts I could do 
the same if I put forth my best effort 

I like the work very much, and recommend 
it to any woman who is not afraid of hard 
work. The main thing is to get them to stop 
and listen. I will do the rest 

Mrs. Culver makes as high as $500 a month 


He Who Hesitates Is Lost 


How many hesitating prospects have you 
people whom you’ve been weak enough to let 
put you off, people whom you didn’t drive at 
hard enough in your first interview? 

Or, they are people whom you didn’t pre 
pare well enough to meet, before you had your 
first talk with them. 

You didn’t study each one of all those cases 
as you should. 

Your different line of arguments to fit each 
case wasn't worked up carefully enough. 

In some cases you didn’t find the prospect's 
vulnerable spot 

Maybe in some cases or two you suggested 
taking a larger amount than the_ prospect 
could possibly think of keeping up, and his 
false pride wouldn’t let him tell you so. Every 
now and then that's the case. Hence, need of 
greatest care in first finding out in diplomatic 
ways what the prospect really can carry. 

You may not have been ‘‘feeling at yourself” 
the time you first tried to sell him. If so it was 
your fault 

Something—something or other—was_ radi- 
cally wrong on your side at your first interview 
ith him that you neither sold him, or for some 
lain reason crossed him off your list 

Clean up your hesitating prospects before a 
rival does it for you. And in future try a 
great deal harder to have no more Interna 
tional Life Man. 


Standard National in Difficulties 


The [ndiana Insurance Department has filed a 
petition at South Bend, asking the appointment 


York insurance law, 
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Life, 


of 


Margins and Expenses Under Section 97 of 
the New York Insurance Law 

Under the provisions of section 97 of the New 

life companies are required 


De- 


schedule showing the expenses in- 
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Loading 
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the net premiums on new business, the loadings 
thereon, 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR 1919 
Eighteen Principles Tabulated as Aids to 


Success in Business 


With the dawn of a new year and the ad- 
vent of 1919, many studious and painstaking 
insurance men will give the following sug- 
gestions careful attention. Perhaps they will 
serve you in good stead during the entire year 
if you will save them for future reference: 

1. I shall have fixed hours for business, 
pleasure and exercise, devoting so much time 
to each and allow nothing to interfere with 
my schedule, 

2. | shall gather about me ‘helpers of the 
superior sort. To those I find worthy shall 
train in my business ways and pay them a 
living wage. 

3. | shall seldom hire and tire men, rather 
shall | engage and train. The tirst shall be my 
right hand, the second made fitted for the 
insurance business. 

4. | shall subscribe to all trade papers of 
my calling, also read all | can find in reference 
to my calling, thus | shall refresh my mind 
on points | already know and absorb that 
which is new. 

5. | shall look upon every prospect as a 
customer true; thus | will have friends, as | 
have learned the words of the late Hubbard ts 
true, namely, “You do business with your 
friends, your enemies will not trade with you.” 

6. | will pay more attention to my dress, 
deportment and bearing, for | have noticed the 
man well dressed and courteous does business 
with a superior sort of people, as like attracts 
like. 

7. | shall try to have all friends make sug- 
gestions, for | have found the very thread of 
an idea ofttimes leads to business. 

8 I shall clip and save all items pertaining 
to my business. These | shall paste in a book, 
so in time a valuable treatise on the insurance 
business shall be collected. 

9. I shall make it a point never to carry my 
business troubles home. Once | close my rate 
hook for the day it shall remain a sealed book 
thus | can devote more time to my family and 
permit them to see | am but human. 

io. | shall remember all charities within my 
means, knowing, as | do, “a man never got 
poor giving to charity.” The plea of my 
country, of course, shall come first. 

11. | shall conduct my business according 
to the Golden Rule, as honesty is still the lest 
policy: in fact, the “only” policy for an in 
surance man to follow. 

12. So-called trifles shall receive closest at- 
tention, for | have learned the insurance busi- 
ness is made up of a succession of minute 
details. ; 

13. Early to business, late to leave, just 
enough, not too much, time for luncheon, and 
a little pleasure thrown in for good measure 
shall he my rule 

14. | shall make it a point to have fellow 
insurance men watch me instead of keeping an 
eagle eye on them. Thus T shall become a 
leader instead of a follower. 

15. I shall try to keep my courage one hun- 
dred per cent efficient, for IT have learned a 
coward never wrote a good policy yet, and you 
never can tell what the other fellow is thinking 
about. 

16. | shall go inside the charmed circle 
and form my opinion instead of from the out- 
side of the office rail, and thus the fear thought 
shall he conquered. ; 

17, | shall try not to slip a cog in financial 
matters, pay my bills promptly and lay a little 
aside for a rainy day, so people a decade from 
now will not sav. “Oh, he was only a struggling 
insurance man!” 

8. | shall try to pattern from the successes 
in my calling, not the “down and outers,” thus 
I shall have my office and helpers instead of 


others helping me 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


There are all kinds of trials or tests that 
come to a life insurance agent during the first 
two years of his career. Tests that try his 
patience and fill his soul with horrible doubts. 
But the supreme test—the acid test—is applied 
just after he gets his friends insured and he 
is squarely up against the real work of an un- 
touched field. 

There are no more friends who will “come 
across,’ and he doesn't know wio, zien, 
where, how—to strike. He works “his head 
off” chasing the delusive will-o-the-wisps that 
lash for a moment and then vanish. He ap- 
proaches hundreds of strangers in his most 
gracious and bewitching manner, only to be 
met with “nothing doing.” tle worries him- 
self nearly to bed because his family expenses 
go on and no prospect of sufficient income to 
care for them. 

Now is the time when the Mephistophelian 
chap with the cloven hoof and forked tail hovers 
around and whispers in his ear, “Better quit 
while the quitting is good and get an easter 
job. It is a burning shame to fail.” 

\nd—would you believe it 2—he listens, hesi 
tates, loses faith, begins to slip, talks with his 
wife, who is non-committal, knits his brows, 
while he grapples with the question, and one 
night, all alone, in the silence of his room, he 
iS subjected to the acid test. 

Now, Mr. Alehemist, put in your vial eight 
onces of common sense, a liberal amount of 
health; add to it a large tube of energy; pour 
in a winegliss of pride, and let it stand until 
morning. If you tind upon close inspection a 
Hashing cve, a set jawya clenched fist, as a 
precipitate, write the young man down a sue- 
cess. [tle has stood the acid test, and nothing 
else can or will stop his growth. Hurrah for 
the man who never looks back—who realizes 
he is learning a new business and is willing to 
take time to do it! Hurrah for the boy who 
can't spell “fail” because it has a German 
sound! Hurrah for the chap who measures 
his success by knowledge and experience, and 
whose ears are dull to the tempter! Hurrah 
for the whistler—the smiler—the singer—when 
things come hard! He's the exponent of our 
ereat business. 

Say, son, if you can't grow along good, 
moral lines, stay out of this business. llere 
is no place for bums, deadbeats, lars, nasty 
story tellers, lazy louts, etc. This business 
calls for clean men, manly men and womanly 
women, and the demand is increasing ever) 
day I venture the statement that no other 
single factor in the great business of life un- 
derzriting gives tone and character to the 
-vork like men and women who are decently 
righteous, and show it in their lives and talk. 


R. O. Treiios. 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. 


sures men and 


It in- 
women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 











Life Insurance 
Like the Pyramids of the Nile 
It stands the assaults of time, 
On the passing ages will smile 
Standing in grandeur sublime. 
It aideth life’s evils to cure, 
It stronger each year has grown, 
All its guarantees are most sure. 
Naught more beneficent known. 


To humanity’s needs conforms, 
Based on intelligent thought, 

Has defied all financial storms, 
Comfort to millions has brought. 

Its record untarnished has been, 
Time has developed its worth, 

It was founded by earnest men, 
The grandest structure on earth. 


Replaces unrest with content, 
Driveth out worry and grief, 
To many a home it has sent 
A welcome and fond relief. 
To vast generations unborn 
An equal blessing ‘twill prove, 
It is of all selfishness shorn, 
Comes as an Angel of love. 
—AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


To Modify War-Risk Law 
Senator Pomerene of Ohio has submitted a 
short bill to the Senate modifying the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ war-risk law. The proposed meas- 
ure is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Article 4, Section 400, 
of House bill 5723, approved October 6, 1917, as 
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amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 400. That in order to give to every 
commissioned officer and enlisted man and to 
every member of the Army Corps (female) and 
of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when em- 
ployed in active service under the War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department greater protection 
for themselves and their dependents than is 
provided in Article III, the United States, upon 
application to the bureau and without medical 
examination, shall grant insurance against the 
death or total permanent disability of any 
such person in any multiple of $500, and not 
less than $1000 or more than $10,000, upon the 
payment of the premiums as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“A grace of 31 days shall be granted for the 
payment of premiums, during which time the 
insurance shall continue in force; but in the 
event of the death of the insured during said 
period the overdue premium shall be deducted 
from the amount payable. 

“The insurance certificate or policy may be 
reinstated by the insured at any time within 
six months after the expiration of the 31 days 
of grace, upon application in writing to the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, and without 
medical examination, upon payment of all ar- 
rears, with interest thereon, not to exceed six 
per cent per annum.” 

This amendment to take effect as of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. 


Difference Between Compensation and In- 
surance Officially Explained 
The Secretary of the Treasury issued the fol- 
lowing statement last week on the subject of 
payments under the War Risk Insurance act: 


Many mothers and fathers named as _ bene- 
ficiaries of the Government insurance applied 
for by their sons have gained the impression 
that they must prove dependency in order to 
receive payments of insurance. This is an en- 
tirely erroneous impression, probably due to 
a confusion of the insurance and compensation 
provisions of the act of Congress of October 
6, 1917, and to a mistaken assumption that the 
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terms “insurance” and ‘“compensation’’ are 
used interchangeably, whereas they represent 
two entirely separate and distinct benefits. 

Insurance is payable regardless of any de- 
pendency, and a beneficiary designated in an 
application for Government insurance, if within 
the permitted clause of spouse, child, granq- 
child, parent, brother or sister, is entitled to 
receive the insurance in monthly instalments 
without proving any dependency upon the in- 
sured. 

Compensation, however, which is separate 
and apart from insurance and takes the place 
of the pensions provided under the old pension 
system, is payable only to a wife, child, de- 
pendent mother or dependent father of a man 
who is disabled or dies as a result of injury 
suffered or disease contracted in the line of 
duty while employed in the active service. 
Compensation may be payabie in addition to in- 
surance, but a mother or father must prove 
actual dependency in order to receive monthly 
payments of compensation, although they will 
receive the insurance in monthly instalments 
if named as the beneficiary thereof, whether 
they are dependent or not. 

No dependency need be shown by any bene- 
ficiary in order to receive the Government in- 
surance, but a mother or father must prove 
actual dependency upon their deceased son for 
the necessaries of life in order to receive the 
additional payment of compensation. 








Baltimore Industrial Merger 

The Conservation Company of Baltimore, J, 
Barry Mahool, president, was absorbed last 
month by the Eureka Life, J. Lawrence Clark, 
president. The latter company has a large and 
growing industrial insurance business in West- 
ern Maryland and Western Pennsylvania, its 
weekly debit before the merger now announced 
being upwards of $8700 and a total premium in- 
come of about $500,000. The consolidated com- 
pany will be under the active management of 
John C. Maginnis, first vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 











individual effort, 


Service. 

B. TO SAVE FOOD 
Every policyholder may obtain 
Scientific Household Diets. 


C. TO PRODUCE FOOD 


D. TO BE THRIFTY 


Thrift Measure. 


WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE || 


While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 


the knowledge or 


Every policyholder may procure information on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 


Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 


Established 
1867 





THE REAR GUARD 


<< No more virile and effi- 
NZ cient body of men can be 

found than the _ large 
, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
se agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 








The GUARDIAN’S perfect protection policies contain 
Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- 
demnity Clauses. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 
For a direct agency connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. j 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. i 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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MODERN INSTANCES 


Brief Sketch of How One Life Policy 
Brought Prosperity to a Family 





SOME RATE BOOK CONJURERS 





They Deal in Magic Paper That Can Be Compared 
to the Wand of a Fairy Godmother 

The history of Mr. Anyman’s family through 
a couple of generations, sympathetically told, 
would make a successful rival to the most ab- 
sorbing novel. Here the sweetest of romances 
merging into happy married life, there a de- 
serting lover and a broken heart, births, deaths, 
sudden prosperity and sudden destitution; a 
section view of life, such as engineers draw 
of a complicated structure. And there are a 
large number of histories of American families 
that if written would bring big money as life 
insurance literature. Frequently one policy 
has meant something like the benevolent witch- 
ery of a fairy godmother. 

For example, take the family of Nathaniel, 
to call him by his given name. There were six 
children—three girls and three boys. And let 
us reverse the ordinary practice of historians 
and work backward in the history of Nathan- 
iel’s family. 

Two of the girls are living, the other died in 
early girlhood. The vast majority of self- 
supporting women make just sufficient for the 
most meager of livings, and this by the hard- 
est toil. Nathaniel’s daughters, Ruth and 
Marjorie, can be considered as wonderfully 
successful. They are teachers in a large in- 
stitution, where they receive good salaries. 
They spend their long summer vacations on 
the seacoast of Maine, or at a resort in the 
mountains. Their daily hours of work are not 
many, and they have time to enjoy lectures 
and music. They wear pretty clothes, and the 
institution prides itself on the healthfulness 
and plenty of its food. Both the girls were 
educated at girls’ colleges, so the enjoyment of 
books, music and art is open to them. They 
have looked forward to a summer in Europe, 
and before long will make the anticipation a 
reality. 

Wuat Ir Wetven to Do 

Nathaniel’s three boys are all married, all 
have children, and all are doing well in their 
niches on the slippery Matterhorn of life. The 
eldest is a cashier of a big hardware factory 
in Connecticut, the second is a civil engineer, 
in charge of a water-power plant in the South, 
and the youngest studied dentistry, and it 
would take a big chunk of the needful to buy 
out his practice. 

When you think of the struggles and the 





grinding labor in a multitude of American 
households you will think of Nathaniel’s boys 
as unusually successful, The average income 
of an American family is something like $700, 
or less. Counting in their homes and food, 
Ruth and Marjorie receive not less than $1500 
a year each. None of the boys receives less 
than $2000 a year, and the average income of 
boys and girls is about $2250. Taking into ac- 
count that the girls are unmarried, we can say 
that Nathaniel’s children are something like 
four times better off than the average Ameri- 
can head of a family. 


ONLY A SHEET OF PAPER 

And Nathaniel did not leave a_ fortune. 
When he died very suddenly there was barely 
enough in the savings bank to pay for the 
funeral. And when he died the youngest girl 
was eight and the oldest child, George, was 
eighteen. There were six to support, includ- 
ing the widow. What fairy grandmother was 
it that waved her wand, and there was a roof 
for the family, and support, and the family 
were kept together; the girls were helped to 
pay for their education, and there followed all 
the prosperity? The fairy godmother was an 
earnest solicitor of insurance, and the magic 
wand was a rectangular sheet of paper, with 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS written 
across the face in bold letters. 

It had been intended the boys should go to 
college, but the death of their father closed 
the door on that hope. Later, however, the 
youngest, helped with some of the life insur- 
ance money, managed his course at a dental 
college. After his father’s death the eldest 
went immediately to work, and the girls helped 
their mother in the home for which a part of 
the insurance money paid. By the advice of a 
friend the widow bought a cottage on the out- 
skirts of the town, a very little cottage, for 
which she paid $2500. With the remainder of 
the proceeds of the magic paper all the rest 
became possible, and the widow was a good 
manager. 

All this was conjured by the witchery of the 
sheet of paper. Doubtless the agent who in- 
duced Nathaniel to sign the application was 
thinking mainly of his commission; and that 
was right, for he had to consider his own 
family. But suppose the agent had not pushed 
Nathaniel’s pen to the dotted line? We, of 
course, cannot tell what would have happened, 
but certainly the cottage would not have been 
bought, and probably the family would have 
drifted apart, certainly the girls would not 
have received their schooling and would not 
be holding lucrative positions. Did Nathaniel 
know what magic he wrought for his family 
when he scrawled his name on the application ? 


Did he think of the policy as a wand some- 
thing like that of a fairy godmother? He did 
not. The eldest boy tells how his father 
grumbled every time a premium came due and 
vowed he would never pay another. And the 
agent says that several times he had to solicit 
Nathaniel all over again. The policy was not 
valued overmuch, for after Nathaniel’s death 
it was found tucked away in a bundle of re- 
ceipted rent bills. 

Only a sketchy history of one insured’s 
family, and the results of one policy, but what 
a life insurance tract! 


ConyureR With Macic Paper 


Conjurer of the Rate Book, you deal in 
magic paper. Between the printed lines of the 
policies you deliver you could read many 
things, if the events of the coming years could 
be unfolded. If these golden promises could 
be read they would tell of an old woman who 
will pass her last years in comfort, or of a 
college education for a boy who except for 
the magic sheet would be an ignorant factory 
hand. Here is a house for a widow who 
would but for this sheet be homeless, and there 
for a daughter is a power sewing machine 
changed into an easel in an art school, and 
afterward the career of her desires. And so 
it goes. Wonderful help for those who other- 
wise would sink into despair and wretched- 
ness. 

Dealers in Magic Paper, put your hearts into 
your task. And add to heart interest plenty 
of imagination. Say to yourself, “Suppose 
this uninterested man I am talking to should 
leave nothing at his death but the policy | am 
trying to sell him, what will the policy mean 
to his family? Suppose I knew that this 
healthy athlete would next week get his feet 
wet, and the week after, with a black festoon 
hanging above his doorbell, his papers were 
rummaged through and the policy I may in- 
duce him to take was the sole estate for his 
wife and three kids? Suppose this red-faced 
hold-back happens to live to old age, and every 
cent he has in his last years will be the life rate 
endowment I am talking?” 

Yes, You deal in Magic Paper! 


Northwestern National’s Business Grows 
Twenty Per Cent in 1918 

Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
reports an increase of more than twenty per 
cent in new business written in 1918. More 
than four millions of new business was written 
in December. The increase for the year is re- 
markable, as the increase for 1917 over 1916 was 
fifty-one per cent. Four Minneapolis corpora- 
tions insured their employees under group poli- 


cies issued by this company in December. 





INSURANCE AS A CALLING 





To Be Salesman for a Life Company is to 
Belong to One of the Great 
Professions 


BUSINESS IS STILL IN ITS INFANCY 





Brain and Energy All That is Needed for Success if 
One Has Education and Common Sense 


Advancement has been marked during the 
past decade, and perhaps in no other business 
has it been so marked as in life insurance. 
Whoever dreamed as far back as twelve years 
ago that life insurance would take its place 
among the professions? Yet to-day the heaviest 
mathematical course carried in many of our 
universities is life insurance. It appears among 
the courses of Yale, Harvard, and the Univer- 
sities of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Colorado. 

Life insurance has taken its permanent place 
among the professions, and the prediction may 
be hazarded that during the present century it 
will become the leading profession. You ask 
my authority? I answer—conditions, present 
and future. The other professions—medicine, 
law, denistry, etc.—are becoming overstocked. 
Our American colleges are turning out fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand physicians every 
year, while only two thousand to three thousand 
are required to fill the vacancies incurred. 
Throughout the United States to-day almost 
every country crossroad has its college-trained 
physician. Our cities and towns have an average 
of one physician to each two hundred inhabi- 
tants. This is one of the prevailing conditions. 

Here is another. A bright, promising young 
man will go to college and spend from four to 
six years, and as many thousands of dollars, 
in preparation for his chosen work. He gradu- 
ates with honors, chooses his location, hangs 
out his ‘‘shingle,’’ and then sits in his office 
by the day, by the week, the month, yes, by the 
year, waiting for a call for his services. Then 
spends the balance of his life in practicing out 
a livelihood. 


CHOOSING A NEW FIELD 

While in conversation with a prominent 
physician of a large city a short time ago, he 
stated to me that the physicians of the city 
of Chicago during the previous year had aver- 
aged an income of but five hundred dollars; the 
lawyers, four hundred dollars. He stated that 
he knew of bright young men who had left 
college, located in Chicago, and had not taken 
in to exceed one hundred dollars in three years. 
This and other prevailing conditions have 
turned the minds of bright, hustling, energetic 
and ambitious young men toward life insurance 
as a vocation. 

Life insurance is just in its infancy. We 
have been selling life insurance in the United 
States for some seventy years, and hardly fifty 
per cent of the insurable risks are insured. 
Public education along this line is just .in its 
prime. Never have the public understood the 
benefits and needs of insurance so well as they 
do to-day. Never was so much _ insurance 
bought by the masses. Every year swells the 
rolls of the companies’ policyholders with the 
names of the moderately-living and sturdier 
classes—the very cream of insurance risks. 
These conditions indicate to the bright and far- 
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seeing young man the many attractions of life 
insurance as a coming vocation. 

Every profession has its drawbacks and re- 
quirements. In the professions of medicine, 
law and dentistry you must invest money and 
time in preparation, and then await the demand 
of the public for your individual services. In 
commercial lines you must have capital to in- 
vest and then put your brain and time behind 
it for results. 


SUCCESS DUE TO ONE'S SELF 

Life insurance requires none of this capital. 
Your brain and energy are your capital. You 
can take your goods to the public and display 
their merits. In the other vocations your suc- 
cess is largely measured by the value that 
others place upon your services. In insurance 
your success is measured almost entirely by the 
amount of earnest hustle and good common 
sense you put into the business. These condi- 
tions are what are drawing the minds of our 
leading men in all other professions and voca- 
tions into the channels of life insurance as a 
future life work. Everything is favorable to 
place it among the leading vocations. 

The successful salesman of insurance is an 
expert of the highest type—one who must not 
only be able to supply the demand for his goods, 
but must be able to create this demand. No 
other vocation to-day gives one such freedom 
of action and choice of field in which to labor. 
You are at liberty to choose your territory. 
You select the class of people to whom you pre- 
sent your goods. You plan your work as an 
architect his building. You determine the hours 
of your labor and are recompensed accordingly. 
It is true philanthropy. No greater benefit can 
be bestowed upon the human race than to as- 
sist the individual to judiciously practice 
frugality and providentially provide for old age 
and its increasing needs. 

If every wage-earner of this country could be 
persuaded to invest one-tenth of his or her 
annual earnings in endowment insurance as a 
savings for old age, in twenty years there would 
not be a poorhouse in this country. 

Such a work is possible; such a work would 
be true philanthropy. The practical is what the 
masses are hungering for in life’s struggle. 
Not alms, but assistance in earning and saving 
for future emergencies. With the evolution of 
social progress some such philanthropic move 
will be inaugurated—some practical system 
whereby the smallest wage-earner may con- 
tribute to his or her future independently of 
conditions. 


LOFTY IDEALS NEEDED 

The man who spends his time in dreaming of 
ideals is no longer reckoned with in these 
strenuous times. This is a busy age of thought 
and action, yet the men who have achieved the 
greatest success are those who set out early in 
life’s struggle with high and lofty ideals, and 
have climbed steadily and persistently toward 
them. 

The young man who sets out in life without 
a fixed ideal toward which to strive is afloat in 
a craft with no rudder with which to guide it. 
With no ideal toward which to aim, your efforts 
will be buffeted about by every wave of turmoil 
and struggle, by every breeze of idleness, and 
you are likely to be carried from your course 
with the drift of time. 

In this great ocean of human action you must 
grip firmly the tiller of your craft and guide it 
straight toward your ideal or it will be carried 
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on with the great tide of human inactivity anq 
languor. Life is one continuous struggle, and 
the strides of your success are measured by the 
firmness with which you grasp the tiller of 
your craft, and the correctness with which you 
read from the log-book of Time your course on 
this great ocean of human endeavor. 

In this age of great activity you cannot gsub- 
sist alone on ideals, but experience demon- 
strates that the greatest achievements have 
been wrought by the men who held the highest 
and most lofty ideals as an end, but not a 
means, in their work. 


COMMISSION PLUS 

After all is said and done, life’s struggle is 
not worth the effort unless your ideal has been 
at least partly achieved. The breadth of your 
character and your usefulness will be deter- 
mined by the scope of the ideals to which you 
give allegiance. Do not set out to sell a policy 
with the commission to be earned as your ideal. 
Those who started with this ideal have fallen 
by the wayside. 

Consider your prospect’s condition, and fit him 
in presenting your policy. In this way the scope 
of your usefulness will be increased; your char- 
acter will be broadened, you will scatter broad- 
cast the seeds of usefulness from which you will 
reap a future harvest. When you are in com- 
petition with another agent you must firmly 
believe and know that your policy is the best 
for your prospective buyer. If you are blinded 
to all but the premium you will lose. 

There must be within yourself that honest 
conviction of right and truth or your scope of 
usefulness will be narrowed down to the sphere 
of failure. 

Do you question the high calling of your voca- 
tion? If so, stop work long enough to convince 
yourself of this fact at once. Otherwise your 
scope of usefulness will be curbed to a small 
sphere. Do you hesitate in the work and choose 
easy prospects? You are curbing your useful- 
ness. The most difficult tasks are those from 
which we derive the most pleasure when they 
are accomplished. Do you fear that your op- 
ponent or your prospect may know more than 
yourself about your mission? If so, approach 
him eagerly; determine never to leave him until 
you are the richer by what he has been able to 
give you. 


A GLANCE AT THE FIELD 

Once you are self-converted as to the supe- 
rjiority of your work, your company and its poli- 
cies, nothing can daunt you or change you from 
your set course. Are you doing anything for 
society? Look with me for a moment into this 
great field of life insurance work and you Will 
scarcely believe what you see. The brilliancy 
and warmth of its sunbeams are indescribable. 
Thousands—yes, millions—of homes are lighted, 
warmed and cheered by its beams. The aged 
look to it in gratitude as their endowments 
mature for comforts in their declining days. 
Children bask in its beams as they secure their 
education in place of a destitute orphanage. 
Widows bow in reverence to the great vocation 
that has made possible the education of their 
children and an independent livelihood through 
co-operation with their former protectors. 

As this great illuminating sun steadily and 
majestically moves on its course, the comfort. 
happiness and sunshine radiating from it per- 
meate the remotest corners of this great land. 
Poets have said, and will continue to say, many 


beautiful things. Sages and philosophers have 
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revealed to us wonders by their researches. 
Financiers have proven themselves giants in 
amassing wealth, and have seen a lifetime’s 
savings pass from them in a single day, but 
with all the poet’s command of language he can- 
not describe the full beauty of this that you 
behold. 

The philosopher in all his great researches 
has failed to discover a future sustenance for 
your widow and mine—for your child and mine 
_after we are gone. The giant financier on his 
deathbed bequeaths his millions to his wife and 
children, and through their lack of experience 
in handling them they vanish like a shadow, and 
in their wake follow suffering, want and desti- 
tution. To the great principles of life insur- 
ance alone remains the system through which 
future comfort to dependent loved ones is made 
possible after we are gone. 

Can you imagine a more beautiful vision? 
Beautiful, indeed! What part have you had in 
it? Stop and consider your calling. In how 
many homes have you ministered these future 
comforts during the past year. Gracious is the 
one who aids the weak in bearing their burdens, 
but wisely, generously gracious is he who 
guides us in preventing the burdens from fall- 
ing upon our loved ones. 


WHEN THE IDEAL IS REALIZED 

This is your part in the beautifu’ vision which 
you have just seen. Do you lack zeal in urging 
your prospect to insure? Think of his loved 
ones. Does your prospect hesitate? Paint for 
him this beautiful picture, and he and his loved 
ones will bless you and yours in years to come. 

Hitch your ideal to something high; so high 
that every time you gaze upon it you are com- 
pelled to look upward, to reach higher in your 
endeavors to grasp it; so high that as you 
approach nearer it becomes brighter, larger 
and more inspiring; so high that in your daily 
struggle to reach it you forget the petty an- 
noyances and drawbacks as soon as they are 
overcome and press on to other tasks yet to be 
completed in reaching your goal, rather than 
stop and spend valuable time reflecting on 
achievements won; so high that as you near the 
end of life’s work your comforting star will 
be this ideal realized in at least some small 
degree. 

(From ‘Life Insurance Salesmanship,’’ by 
Thomas J. Henderson of Grand Rapids, Mich.) 


Life Insurance—an Appreciation 


The following is part of an address made at 
the agency convention of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life of St. Paul on January 6 by President 
E, W. Randall: 


Six hundred and fifty million of dollars! 

That is a tidy sum. Can you visualize it? War 

financing has taught us to think in large numbers, 
but even so six hundred fifty millions of dollars 
is enough to give us a moment’s pause. Invested 
in U-boats that money could work an enormous 
amount of loss and misery. Invested in big guns, 
it could, from a safe distance, lay beautiful cities 
in ruins. But the six hundred fifty millions I am 
thinking of were not put to use in that fashion. 
hey were spent in building up homes, in keeping 
families together, in feeding and clothing the widow 
and the fatherless. 
_ In Belgium In Siberia? No, right nere at home 
in America. $650,000,000 in round numbers is the 
amount which has. been paid, during 1918, to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries by the old line life in- 
surance companies of the United States. You have 
had a share in distrubuting that widespread shower 
of heneficence, It makes one not only glad, but 
thoughtful. 


x + 


The destruction of the war has been appalling. 
he reconstruction which must follow will tax the 
highest powers of the best men in the world. Recon- 
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struction is going to be the great word, the word of 
power for the next few years. That is what life 
insurance has always meant,—re-building homes, 
holding families together, making good the loss of the 
bread-winner, putting hope in the place of despair in 
the hearts of the stricken. It is not too much to say 
that the thought of the world has swung round to 
recognize on a vast scale the necessity of the work 
which life insurance, up to the measure of the power 
of one organization, has been doing from the be- 
ginning. We have not changed our ideals; the world’s 
ideal has changed. A few decades ago business men 
were getting into a way of talking of efficiency as 
though it were merely mechanical expertness. The war 
has taught us a new word—morale. We have learned 
that genuine efficiency must take account of that in- 
tangible something behind expertness and equip- 
ment which makes the difference between man and 
man. Men in business had perhaps grown a little 
ashamed, or at least a little distrustful, of idealism 
and sentiment. Never again! Never again! Idealism 
and sentiment—or, in other words, love of honor and 
of justice, love of home and country,—have stood up 
to battle against the most aggressive efficiency, without 
a soul, that the world has ever produced, and they 
have won! Idealism and sentiment will be respectable 
and respected after this! No more need to apologize 
for them. 

We are stepping through a great door in the 
world’s history. To-morrow is to be a larger day 
than yesterday. The future will put into operation 
vast ideas of co-operation,—and co-operation, as you 
know, is the practical foundation on wnich life ‘in- 
surance is built, the co-operation of all working for 
the safety of each. The future will recognize the 
protection of the helpless as a vital part of the world’s 
business, so important that nations will rightfully go 
to war to ensure it;—and the protection of the help- 
less is the very core of life insurance. The fact 1s 
that life insurance beats in every pulse in harmony 
with the great throb of the world’s life, as it is waking 
up to the wider vision and deeper purpose which must 
fill to-morrow to justify the termendous price paid 
to-day. We are not on the eve of the millennium, but 
some of the narrowness and selfishness of yesterday 
has gone forever, trampled to death in the trenches 
of France, blasted out of recognition by bomb and 
torpedo. The man who cannot take in the sweep ot 
a wider horizon belongs to the past, not to the future. 

This spirit of Life Insurance is right, but, like 
everything else, it must take a larger view of things 
now than it has ever taken before. When I spoke of 
six hundred fifty millions it sounded like a large 
sum. Compared with what it should be, it is a small 
amount. The war has stretched our ideas of things. 
A world that spends billions for destruction will need 
billions for reconstruction. We must enlarge our ideas 
of what our own share in this work should be. The 
average insurance carried by the civilian 1s less than 
$2,000. The soldiers carry an average of $9,000. 
They are setting a pace we must catch. Four or five 
times six hundred fity millions is therefore the 
goal set for Life Insurance by the boys who have gone 
to the 1ront. Our vision of the great part which life 
insurance is to play in the future must at least match 
theirs. The only question is, are we to be big enough 
for the work? 


* . * 


To-day the greatest danger that confronts us is 
that we fall into the sin of little faith. What our 
average humanity is capable of in the way of heroism, 
we have learned; let us never forget. What the years 
just ahead of us are to hold probably goes beyond any 
one man’s power to imagine. Our own part in this 
great future will be what we make it. There is no 
need for us to change our ideals or purposes,—only to 
grow big enough to match the world-movement. The 
usefulness of the company will be limited only by the 
efficiency of the men entrusted with its management, 
—the development of any agency will be in proportion 
to the vision and strength of the man at its head, 
and the success of any individual will be measured 
only by his own ambition and ability. Knowing the 
character and sincerity of purpose that characterize 
the Minnesota Mutual men, we may front the future 
with real confidence. Our opportunity awaits us,—it 
is for us to show that we are able to meet it. 





Abstainers and General of Iowa Sued 

The suit of several former directors of the 
Abstainers and General Life, the company 
which is being organized in Iowa by J. G. Mon- 
crieff, to secure the refund of money paid for 
stock, is on trial at Fort Dodge. They alleged 
misrepresentation, but President Moncrieff 
denies this, and says that it is unfair to pay 
back the money to one investor unless it is 
paid to all, and that this cannot be done, as 
some of the money has gone for commissions 
and expenses. 


Members of the Kansas Fraternal Citizens, a fra- 
ternal organization recently absorbed by the American 
Insurance Union of Ohio, has asked the State au- 
thorities to set aside the merger as invalid. 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 


has good positions for good 
men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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GET YOUR PRINCIPLES RIGHT 


Memorize Your Data, Otherwise Your 
Prospect Distrusts Your Ability 
(By a Retired Agent) 


Whether you have just joined the ranks of 
insurance men or if you have reached a place 
where you direct the work of others your ulti- 
mate aim is the same, namely, self-interest. 

First, get your principles right, get fully 
posted to be alert and painstaking. The man 
who must constantly refer to rate books and 
reference sheets is working under a decided 
disadvantage, for he not alone loses much valu- 
able time but gives the prospect the impression 
that he is not well posted—sure death to his 
salesmanship. This was brought home to the 
writer in a forcible manner a few weeks ago. 
Watching a certain weak-kneed specimen in the 
course of a sale, he noted he made such re- 
marks as, ‘“‘Wait a minute till I look at my 
rate book,’’ and “I don’t want to sell you a 
policy which will not be accepted by our com- 
pany,’ all of which caused the would-be cus- 
tomer to think, ‘“‘Is this man capable of writing 
my policy ?’’ 

A short time ago another style was observed; 
this time a red-blooded, fully posted real in- 
surance man. He did not have to refer all the 
while to lists, data and penciled information, 
for he knew and made the prospect know he 
knew, which was more to the point and made a 
better impression. It’s the same old story, 
“one man is stopped by a sapling laying across 
his path, the other uses the same as a help 
in crossing difficult places.’’ One man leans 
on his data, the other memorizes that which 
is to be known, and as a result succeeds. 
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Here is still another case worthy of close 
study by the student of insurance salesman- 
ship. 

The insurance men were both of about the 
Same age, one trim and clean-cut, the other 
with a two days’ growth of beard. Both visited 
the same prospect. Mr. Grimy Bristles was 
first on the scene. Dropping into a chair, he 
grunted a grunt which was supposed to denote 
a sigh of satisfaction, which was so audible 
as to attract the attention of the prospect, and 
as the man looked up the agent said, ‘“‘I am 
from the Blank Insurance Company, and I'll 
tell you I got—oh, such a nifty policy to sell you 
to-day.”’ All this was exploded in one breath, 
with eyes rolled to heaven when he said ‘oh,”’ 
which sounded very much like ‘‘oi.’” The pros- 
pect was evidently not interested in a ‘“‘nifty”’ 
policy, for he did not even ask rates. 

Enter agent No. 2. Keen eyed, well groomed, 
bristling with a business air and not with beard, 
who said, ‘‘Mr. Jones, if you have the time I 
would consider it a pleasure to be permitted to 
quote you on our last policy.’’ Quote he did, 
and close also, for he was a business man in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

Afterward the two met. Said Mr. Bristles, 
“Did you sell that feller a policy?’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
replied Mr. Cleancut, ‘“‘and a nice gentleman he 
proved to be.” “Well,” said No. 1, “that’s 
funny. I talk my head off to that feller and 
don’t get a look in, and you hardly say a word 
and sell him a $10,000 policy. I can’t understand 
at.” 

This sort of a man never will understand why 
a man who talks little will ofttimes over- 
shadow the one who talks his head off, for he 
does not realize the importance of getting 
principles right, after which all the rest is easy. 


Thu rsday 


Twenty-six Tons of Insurance Records 


Twenty-six tons of insurance records from 
the American Expeditionary Forces have beep 
received in Washington by the Bureau of War 
tisk Insurance of the Treasury Department, 
They represent $1,600,000,00 of Government jp- 
surance written on American soldiers overseas. 
The records will be merged with the other 
records on file, representing a grand total of 
more than thirty-eight billion dollars of insyr- 
ance and more than 4,000,000 allotment ang 
allowance applications. Almost 40,000,000 sepa- 
rate card’ records are kept on file and under 
statistical control by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 

The insurance and allotment work overseas 
was handled by the War Risk Section of the 
Service of Supplies of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, under the supervision of 
Colonel Henry D. Lindsley, director of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance. The records left 
Tours, France, on December 22, in charge of 
five officers and twenty-four enlisted men, and 
were shipped on the Mauretania, guarded by a 
detachment of United States Marines. 


How Our Special Service Bureau Works 
The Spectator Company, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I have accepted the general agency 
of the —~-—————— Life Insurance Company, and 
wish to thank you for the interest taken and the assis. 
tance rendered in my desire for an agency connection, 

I wish to state that THE Specrator has my highest 
regards. Wishing you continued success, I remain, 

J. T. McKinsey, 








—Julius I. Moos, insurance broker, 63 Maiden 
lane, New York, died last month. His wife, a son 
and a daughter survive him. 














individual effort, 


Service. 

B. TO SAVE FOOD 
Every policyholder may obtain 
Scientific Household Diets. 


C TO PRODUCE FOOD 


D. TO BE THRIFTY 
Thrift Measure. 


demnity Clauses. 


OF AMERICA 


For a direct agency connection address: 


50 Union Square 








WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE | _ 


While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 


the knowledge ot 


Every policyholder may procure infcrmation on the | 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 


Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 


The GUARDIAN’S perfect protection policies contain 


Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | | 


Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 
1807 















developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. ; 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


~ 


ax No more virile and effi- 
—~ cient body of men can be 

found than the _ large 
, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
" of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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MODERN INSTANCES 


What a Three Thousand Dollar Policy 
Did For a Man Who Planned 


BROUGHT MERITED PROSPERITY 


Farm in the Catskill Foothills Where an Agnet 
Cannot Sell a Policy But is Sure of the Glad Hand 

Near the Beaverkill river, in the foothills 
of the Catskills, back of a row of giant maples, 
stands a hig farmhouse. There's a broad 
porch, a living room with flowers in the win- 
dows, and generally an atmosphere which is a 
great coutrast to a city apartment. There is 
running spring water in the kitchen, and spring 
water in the immense barn on the opposite 
side of the highway, a barn where in winter 
are a double row of magnificent Holstein cat 
tle. Back of the farmhouse is a fine sugar 
grove. Near the bottom of the grove is a sap- 
house, with a modern evaporating apparatus. 
There’s a smoke-heouse, where in the fall bacon 
and hams are smoked, the flesh of hogs that 
A hun- 


dred yards away, opposite the barn, is a neat 


are fattened on the cleanest of food. 


garage, with an expensive car. 

Sometimes Mrs. Janeway takes a few board- 
ers in August—lucky city folks. who have an 
abundance of good country food. Janeway 
and his wife, now that the children have 
grown up, and all but one boy have left, enjoy 
the company which comes in the shape of city 
hoarders. 

You might think that Janeway inherited the 
fine farm, and vou could not fail to think him 
a fortunate man. An inheritance of some 
two hundred and sixty acres, mostly rich bot- 


\ little 


investigation and you could discover that 


tom land is something in these days. 


Janeway’s father was a farmhand, and that his 
mother owned no property, and that Janeway’s 
wife was an orphan, whose early days were 
days of penury. 

Further investigation discloses that twenty 
years ago Janeway was renting a forty-acre 
farm over on Moon Hill, and that his children, 
kids then, were looked unon as objects of 


charity hy the city folks who came to the 
valley. 

You ask Squire Miller if Janeway owns his 
farm. 

“Sure thing,” he replies. “Janeway had 
nothing, but he’s done well. 
Own his farm? 


He worked hard. 


Owns considerable 
We got the farm at 
something of a bargain. Old Pembroke, who 
sold, had the hunch of living in a_ railroad 
town, Made his pile in the tanneries fifty 


Rather. 
more, and more coming. 


year ago. Ile pretty nigh owned the Slade- 


ville bank. That's why he went out there.” 


Just THINKING 

You go right to Janeway and ask how it was 
that a moneyless man purchased a fine farm 
and gained present prosperity. If the time is 
after dinner you'll lind him sitting on a fence, 
apparently doing nothing but gaze at the Iand- 
scape. But some of the chaps who appear to 
gaze are doing some thinking. It is not 
always the man who looks idle who is idle. 
Janeway has four farmhands, besides a son, to 
do the handwork of the farm, and nowadays 
he can afford to sit on fences. 

“TL was wondering if | wouldn't put that 
land down there into alfalfa,” he says, as you 
“What do you 
You know nothing and 


pull yourself up beside him. 
know about alfalfa?” 
say so. “Farming’s a trade you've got to be 
always thinking about,” continues Janeway. “I 
git up in the night and make a scrawl on a 
scrap of paper. Ma laughs, but she is always 
thinking too. [ think of the farm and how to 
make things come along all right.” 

It is difficult to get Janeway to take a back 
path in thinking. His think machine is a 
forward action machine. For a few moments 
there is country silence: robins are twittering, 
faintly come the squeakings of pigs, and 
stampings of the big bull in his enclosure back 
of the barn, and the caws of distant crows 
Then Janeway hitches himself down from the 
fence. 


co 


“Sav?” he asks. “Do you happen to be in 
the insurance business?” 

“No,” you reply, wondering what insurance 
has to do with it. 

“Do vou happen to have a life insurance 
policy ?” 

“Yes. I've got a small policy.” 

“Young feller, keep a hitch on that paper. 
It was because I hitched fast to that kind of 
paper that all this came,” and the big sun- 
browned hand sweeps a circle. 

You wonder if Janeway doesn't mean that 
his father was insured and that the insurance 
money purchased the farm. He goes on: 
“When the kids came along [ didn’t have a 
cent: worse, | was generally behind. T rented 
a farm—miserable land-—Moon Hill. The 
man I rented it of is dead, so I won't say much. 
Only everylody'll tell you he squeezed pennies 
before he spent them so it’s a wonder they 
weren't thin as tinfoil. He did some squeezing 
with us. 

“One day, when | was brush-firing in a back 
medder, a life insurance feller comes across 
to me and spouted his piece. I told him there 
wasn’t enough for shoes for the kids, let 


alone premiums.- He said he’d call again. | 


told him “twas a waste ef oil for his buggy 
wheels. 

“It was late that same evening when my 
harn door tackle busted-—twas one of those 
upswinging doors with a counterweight. The 
blamed thing falls and almost cracks my skull. 
It was a half-hour before | came to. Ma 
was awtul scared, and T had a sore head for 
ten days. It wasn't any joke. That time death 
passed me close. That night | worried. Things 
was bad, but suppose I died? Where would 
Ma and the little kids come in? 


TAKES «, Poticy 
“The next time the agent drove up I elbowed 
him right into the kitchen and I signs for 
That's an_all-fired 


policy for a man to take who doesn’t own 


three thousand dollars 


anything and is behind on rent! How in 
Jehoshaphat | paid the premiums I don't see, 
hut I did. 

“Two years later, one hot afternoon, old 
Pembroke drove his nag up to the door. Ma 
was churning, and the kids had gone black 
berrving, and I ought to have been working, 
but was behind and was trying to figger out 
some way to do something. Pembroke was a 
quick speaking man. He ties his nag and 
steps to the porch, and begins striding up and 
down. He never talked sitting still. Got 
fifteen farms,’ he snapped. ‘Had to foreclose 
had to. There’s the home farm. Two hun- 
dred and sixty acres! You know all about 
that. I’m an old man. Tired out. Seems as 


if T ought to rest. Same with Jennie. If 1 


sell the home farm we'll go to Sladeville. 1 
want to be near the hank. Won't rent. Want 
a purchaser,” 

Pembroke’s 
farm! Would keep sixty head! I could make 
it a fortune. But I hadn't a cent. What was 
the use of talking to me about Pembroke’s 
farm? ‘Why in the name of Vanderbilt do 
you speak your piece here?’ I asks. 


“My heart almost Hopped over. 


“*Know you boy and man, Frank. You're 
a hard worker: but what counts even more, 
If you took the farm, in 


ie farm and a wad 


youre a planner. 
twenty year you'd have t! 
of the stuff besides!’ 

“‘T haven't got a cent!" 

“Isn't possible you've been squeezed like 
that,” said Pembroke 

“‘Tt's so,’ I growled. 

“Tf you could only raise, say, twelve hun- 
dred, I'd take a chance,’ said Pembroke. 

“‘T'm behind, and couldn't borrow,’ said 
I. ‘You give me a mighty sore heart to talk 
about it.’ 

“*Then I'm off,’ snaps Pembroke. 
Blake. He’s got half and I'll close with him. 


‘There’s 
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The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The 


Health gives full protection 


Accident and 


for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 


You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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I'd rather had you. But if you can't raise 
anything, there’s no use talking.’ 


Goop SEcuRITY 

“Ma gets excited when she sees me getting 
left. 1 didn’t know she’d stopped churning 
and was listening at the kitchen door. ‘Wait!’ 
she screeches, just as old Pembroke unhitches 
his horse. ‘Wait! He has got something!’ 

“Up to that time [ never gave Ma credit for 
knowing anything about business, and I thought 
she was going to say something foolish. But 
there was a ring in her voice that made Pem- 
broke come back to the porch: but Ma, after 
yelling, was gone. | heard her running up 
the stairs, then down again. She = crashes 
open the front door, and while I wonders what 
her doings mean, she pushes into Pembroke’s 
hands the policy. 

“We'll give a mortgage,’ she says. ‘If we 
don't pay the interest you take back the farm. 
If Frank lives he'll make good—you know 
that. This paper is in my name, and T'll sign 
over to you. Tf anything happens to lrank, 
you come in for three thousand and the farm. 
That ought to square any risk.’ 

“Pembroke grabs the policy. “One of the 
hest companies in creation, he snaps. ‘The 
last receipt is here. I’m quick on a deal. The 
farm, Maria Janeway, is your husband’s. [ll 
have the papers made ovt. You and Frank 
he at the bank eleven Monday. Policy will be 
assigned to me. Tf Frank should die, and 
there was a loss, I'll clean up with the policy. 
I'll have Lawyer Middleton fix it. Deal's 
settled!’ 

“Say! There’s things you can’t tell right. 
But Ma hugs me and she snivels. I guess I 
said foolishness to Pembroke, for he says, in 
his cold way, ‘There’s no occasion, Frank, for 
gratitude. It’s a business deal. Shall expect 
the interest promptly, and shall expect the 
premiums coughed up on the day.’ 

Again the country silence. Then Janeway’s 
earnest yoice, “We've worked like mules. For 
the first ten year we took all the boarders the 
hig house would hold. When the girls got old 
enough they went to teaching, and I kept the 
boys at it when they was out of school. At 
the end of ten year I’d paid for the farm. | 
carry a big chunk of life insurance. Folks say 
I’ve done well, and T guess T have.” 

After a moment, he added, “There was a 
new agent who chugged it up here last spring. 
‘Come right in,’ says I. ‘We’re sitting down 
to dinner. I’ve got all the insurance I can 
swing, but no agent hits this farm without 
getting the glad hand.” 

Life Insurance for Farmers 


Most farmers are afraid to go into debt, for 
they know that even on a little and poorly 
equipped farm if there is no mortgage on it 
the family will be able to eke out some sort 
of an existence, while a mortgage load would 
make it impossible to continue on the farm. 
Show the farmer that it pays him big to put 
money into his farm, and that he can protect 
the mortgage by life insurance, and you have 
rendered him a double favor. What the 
farmer needs is to make more money. When 
the farmer makes more money the boys will 
stay on the farm. Life insurance mortgages 
and policies to protect them make it pos- 
sible for the farmer to make more money.- 
George Washington Life Review. 


sk hursday 


Death Claim Payments 

The annual statements of the several life in- 
surance companies will be watched with special 
interest this year on account of the heavy 
losses sustained through the ravages of in- 
fluenza. The following table shows the death 
losses paid during the year 1918 in contrast 
with those of 1917 for the companies whose 
statements have come to hand: 


-——Death Losses——_. 





Name of Company 1918 1917 
Berkshire Ewe .ccccakacess TBSSETE 1,081,998 
Colonial Tite <5. fesse soe 767,234 454°704 
Columbus Mutual ........- 56,221 47,977 
Equitable of Towa.......... 1,259,558 556,838 
Pert WOPth .ikccdccccae es 78,490 30.03 
MSUAKANTY MSEC y< e610: 2s 653 t0'o 68,919 25,075 
Guardian. “WiS. osiccecs.ccccaces 47,598 27,500 
HUNTS TILE 6 Slow desis cies 948,435 646,698 
WKatisas City ‘Lite... ...cce. 1,584,000 450,599 
Massachusetts Mutual....... $5,867,337 $4,186,805 
Merchants: Like: 6:1 <-2 se «06s 659,215 462,299 
Michigan Mutual .......... 794,791 706,743 
Mutual Benefit... 0.0 ec sss 12,154,380 8,362,950 
NaGIONA, VES 5 es Serene 2,846,932 2,346,418 
New England ....06 006000. 5,408,204 3,562,484 
NCW OEE REO! oc 6.srsve 5 s-ca- 8c 35,011,158 30,599,371 
Northern. Mich” oc<i300600% 182,460 
Occidental, Cal ous c6c.05 0c 219,364 
Pehay IMAGO sé. oricess sce. 6s tee sc0s 10,420,029 
Peoples: Rife, Ind... 6606035: 66,545 
PROGR Net. oie ciereta sterile coer te 193,000 
Provident L. and T..3.33:. 4,679,056 
PP AUGTO CIES. ecoinig to, b0 cro ecnareln 19,055 
Ov aE CHORE oo. 5500's, cece 0s ore 552,405 
State Metual . occ csececece 2,707,682 
a 60,800 72 
De TON os accn Desa pisiely less 16,500 1,000 


Move to Halt Merger Fails 


The Kansas Insurance Department and the 
Attorney General have decided not to inter- 
fere in the merger of the Kansas Fraternal 
Citizens and the American Assurance Union of 
Ohio. The Attorney General has been investi- 
gating the charges of improper handling of the 
merger and has found these to be purely tech- 
nical, and not of gravity sufficient to invali- 
date the contract. 

The assertions of the Fraternal Citizens 
policyholders that the policyholders of the 
American Union would greatly benefit and the 
Kansas policyholders lose some real money 
were also found to be such that the State 
could not interfere in the merger. When the 
Kansas orders were merged it had 4,500 mem- 
bers and turned over to the Ohio order $58,000 
in securities as a reserve. Owing to the 
higher rates of the Ohio company the policy- 
holders of the Fraternal Citizens are inclined 
to drop their policies, thus the $58,000 going to 
the benefit of the Ohio order’s policyholders. 


Promotions in Atlantic Life 

Two new offices were created at the annual 
meeting of the Atlantic Life last week in 
Richmond, one being that of assistant secre- 
tary and the other assistant actuary. To the 
former, Horace F. Sharp was elevated, while 
J. W. Sinton, Jr., was chosen to fill the lat- 
ter. Mr. Sharp has been with the company 
for nine years and has been in charge of the 
department of issue for the last five years. 
Mr. Sinton’s connection with the company 
dates back five years. He _ recently received 
an honorable discharge from the army after 
service of more than a year as a lieutenant 
of infantry. 

The annual meeting of the general agents 
from the ten States in which the company does 
business was also held in Richmond last 
week, the occasion assuming the shape of a 
conference with home office officials. The com- 
pany now has $44,325,000 in force. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 

Although the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
N. J., fell just a little short of the billion- 
dollar mark in insurance in force at the end 
of 1918 (it has gone over since), the year was 
nevertheless a good one in the production of 
new business and gains in amounis on the 
pooks. The new issues of the year reached 
$128,474,102, and a gain in amount outstanding 
of $73,474,045 made that item $993,748,480. © Dur- 
ing the year the company received in premiums 
$34,671.225, and paid to its policyholders $24,- 
677,453. Of this amount, nearly one-half, or 
$12,154,380, represents death claims, showing an 
increase of $3,791,430 over the preceding year. 
The assets of the company, valued by its 
own rigid standard now amount to $252,916,810. 
It has set aside $7,570,072 for dividends payable 
in 1919, and reports contingency reserve funds 
of $10,029,522. During the year the company 
paid to and invested for policyholders  $5,- 
951.736 more than the amount received from 
them, indicating a turnover of some forty mil- 
lion dollars. Expenses chargeable to new busi- 
ness amounted to only 7.5 per cent of the 
amount allowed under the New York = law, 
while the total insurence expenses were but 
59.8 per cent of the allowance. The war and 
the epidemic affected the Mutual Benefit to 
some extent, but its policyholders are fully 
convinced that it can stand any unexpected 
strain without detriment to their protection 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 

At the annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, held Jan- 
uary 21, the trial balance, policy exhibit and 
business report for the year 1918 were pre- 
sented and met with satisfactory approval. 
A strong financial statement as of December 
31 last indicates that the company is in thor- 
oughly sound condition and able to meet all 
demands that may be made upon it whether 
expected or unexpected. The assets increased 
last year over $2,870,000, and now amount to 
$19,895,654. After providing for all statutory 
liabilities, amounting to $17,023,386, there re- 
mains as an excess guarantee fund to protect 
policyholders the sum of $2,872,268. 

Last year the new business of the Missouri 
State amounted to $89,780,232, while there was 
added to the insurance outstanding approxi- 
mately twenty million dollars, bringing that 
item up to $176,746.686. During the year the 
company paid to beneficiaries $900,000 for deaths 
from influenza and $200,000 for deaths among 
persons engaged in military and naval service 
at home and abroad, in addition to normal 
death losses of about $1,000,000. All concerned 
are much gratified over the results of such a 
year as 1918, during which, conditions never 
experienced before had to be met. 


The Barbados Mutual Life Assurance 
Society 

The balance sheet of the Barbados Mutual 
Life Assurance Society of Bridgetown, Barba- 
dos, on June 30, 1918, showed $2,954,545 of as- 
Sets, against which it carries a life assurance 
fund of $2,694,164, a reserve for claims of $42,- 
264, a fund to meet possible loss on invest- 
ments of $217,884, and intermediate bonus un- 
paid, $234. Its premiums in the half year 
amounted to $129,495, against which were death 
Claims of $72,633: matured endowments, $18,- 
095; surrenders, $52,621; surrendered bonus, 
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$277; commission, $6,854, and expenses of man- 
agement, $11,676. The business in force June 
30, 1918, consists of 3620 policies amounting to 
$5,433,267, upon which there were bonus addi- 
tions of $1,002,346. J. R. Bancroft is chair- 
man of the board of directors of this company. 


War Risk Bureau Appointments 

William C. Fletcher, for twenty-five years 
connected with the. Metropolitan Life, has been 
appointed head of the accounting department 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. The 
new appointee is generally recognized as one 
of the leading executive accountants of the 
United States, and was responsible for the in- 
stallation of the Metropolitan’s new account- 
ing system some time ago. 

Dudley Cates, formerly acting secretary of 
the Capital Issues Committee, has been ap- 
pointed head of the allotment and allowance di- 


‘ 


Vision, succeeding E. C. Brown, and Chester C. 
Vargas, also formerly connected with the com- 
mittee, has been appointed head of the receipts 
and disbursements department, succeeding Miles 
Bailey. 

Col. Henry D. Lindsley, director of the bu- 
reau, announced last week that William Mac- 
Farland, formerly connected with the New York 
Life, who has been for some time acting as 
head of the actuarial and insurance divisions, 
would be retained as head of the former, and 
that it was hoped to be able to announce the 
appointment of a new head of the insurance di- 
vision before the end of the month. 


Northwestern National Passes Dividend 

In announcing the passing of its policy- 
holders’ dividend this vear the Northwestern 
National of Minneapolis through its president, 
John T. Baxter, states: 

In view of the unusual conditions affecting 
life insurance during the past year—the war, 
and particularly the influenza and pneumonia 
epidemics—you will be interested to know 
that the excellent financial condition of the 
Northwestern National Life. along with a 
majority of the old line companies of the 
United States, has permitted the payment of 
the unprecedented death losses promptly, and 
the company closes the year in a position of 
increased strength and financial stability. In 
a mutual life company the assets are held in 
trust for the policyholders, and the earnings 
are apportioned according to the best judg- 
ment of the directors, either to dividends for 
equitable distribution among the policyholders, 
or to the surplus maintained to assure the 
stability and safety which are the first con- 
sideration in the disposition of life insurance 
funds. 

In view of the exceptionally high mortality 
rate which has been world-wide during 1918, 
and the fact that influenza and pneumonia are 
still prevalent and may return again this 
winter (in accordance with European experi- 
ence), your directors have felt that the regu- 
lar high dividend which has been paid by the 
Northwestern National should be omitted for 
the vear 1919, in order that the surplus may be 
maintained, and that the usual dividend distri- 
bution may be resumed again in 1920. We feel 
that this decision will commend itself to your 
best judgment. 

The year 1918 stands out, we believe. as the 
most successful in the history of life insur- 
ance and in the history of the Northwestern 
National. Experience, more than any theory 
or argument, demonstrates the stability and 
value of any industry or enterprise; 1918 has 
seen the most serious epidemic of a century, 
and the most sanguinary war of all time. Old 
line life insurance has met the test and ful- 
filled every obligation. We received applica- 
tions for $12,132,000 in 1916; $18,870,000 in 1917; 
and $24,230,000 in 1918—an index of phenomenal 
progress. 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. _ It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 
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METROPOLITAN’S BIG YEAR 


Annual Convention of Superintendents 


Held at Home Office 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1918 BIGGEST YET 


President Hegeman Gives Out Figures of a 
Wonderful Year—Convention Concludes 
With Enthusiastic Banquet 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
held its annual convention of superintendents at 
the home office, 1 Madison avenue, New York, 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, January 23, 
24 and 25. 

The first event took place at 9 o'clock on 
Thursday morning, when there was a reception 
of the guests held in the home office by the 
officers. This was followed by a business meet- 
ing in the assembly room, which started prompt- 
ly at 10 o’clock. The entrance of President 
Hegeman was the signal for a tremendous out- 
burst of applause, which would have continued 
indefinitely had not the company’s band, which 
Was stationed on the platform of the assembly 
hall, struck up “‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 
After the enthusiasm had abated, the meeting 
was called to order by the president, and as is 
his usual custom, he gave the record in detail 
made by the company during the year 1918. It 
Was a conspicuous year’s work, as is shown by 


the following interesting details: 


INCOME In POLS 5 occcsc.asiesieersinss's 6 $200,213, 763:48 
GREn OVE TOIT oi sais hice scien densa 6,526,847.88 
Increase in assets during 1918..... 71,429,182.97 


BUEDING 1 FOS: os nccscunen we 26,988,141.04 


Insurance placed and paid for in 


1918— 
Industrial Department ........ 419,331,865.00 
Ordinary Department ........ 463,008,744.00 
ODN as. cktneox sco iawn Ss ORG $882,340,609.00 
Total outstanding insurance..... $4,429,511,816.00 


Gain in outstanding insurance for 
DE 6 0s OPTS MAN © FEN SRDS Gs Se 
Number of policy claims paid in 
in 1918, 336,533, amounting to.. $2,391,144.32 


After referring to the patriotic work done by 
the Metropolitan field men in connection with 
the sales of Liberty Bonds, War Savings Stamps 
and in other war-time activities, President 
Hegeman closed his address with an exhortation 
to the delegates and amid tremendous enthu- 
siasm introduced the next speaker, Vice-Presi- 
dent Haley Fiske. 

Mr. Fiske opened his speech by reading mes- 
sages sent to the convention, one of which was 
from Superintendent of Agencies W. F. Dob- 
bins, who telegraphed from Pasadena, Cal., 
where he is recuperating from a long siege of 
illness. This telegram is worth repeating here 
in full: ‘Body on West Coast—Spirit on East 
Coast—hope everyone will beat last year’s 
record.”” Mr. Fiske also referred to the fact 
that the absence of the general solicitor of 
the company, Senator W. J. Tully, was due to 
his having develeped Spanish influenza a few 
days before the convention, but that latest re- 
ports showed that he was doing well. After re- 
viewing some features of the 1918 record, the 
vice-president, as is his custom, then gave out 
the standing of the territories—a piece of in- 
formation which is looked for with a great 


eal of interest. First place, in the opinion of 


( 
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the officers, was awarded to the Empire State 
territory—Harry J. Miller, superintendent of 
agencies—the other eight following in the order 
given: Canadian, Great Western, New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, Southern, Pacific Coast, 
Middle West and Southwestern. 

Mr. Fiske dwelt especially on the matter of 
Government insurance held by returning sol- 
diers and sailors and impressed strongly on 
the superintendents present that under no con- 
dition was this business to be twisted. In fact, 
he made it clear that the company would not 
accept applications from these men unless, of 
course, it was in addition to what they already 
held with the Government. It was also the de- 
termination of those men who had resigned to 
“do their bit,’’ and instructions to this effect 
were given to the delegates. 

Following the vice-president, addresses were 
made by J. M. Craig, actuary; J. H. Ecker, treas- 
urer, and Frank O. Ayres, third vice-president. 

The latter speaker mentioned some of the 
conspicuous individual records made by super- 
intendents, deputies and agents, and showed that 
with conditions as they are now for the writing 
of insurance and with the great start that had 
already been made, there was nothing in the 
Way now for an even bigger record than that 
made in the past year. 


THE LEADERS OF THE YEAR 

During the morning the names of the leaders 
on each classification were given out, the most 
important being: 

Average per man basis—Adolph Bame, super- 
intendent, South Shore, Chicago, III. 

Total paid-for basis—L. S. Bruenn, super- 
intendent, Knickerbocker, New York. 

Superintendents’ personal—Mederic Monast, 
superintendent, Quebec, Canada, 

Leading agent—Gabriel Dunkleman, agent, 
unattached, South Shore, Illinois. 

The meeting was adjourned shortly after 1 
o’clock in order that the leaders could attend 
the luncheon, which was given to them by Mr. 
Ayres in the north ballroom of the Hotel Astor. 
This is an affair that is considered one of the 
features of the convention, and this year there 
were about 150 that were fortunate enough to 
be invited. 

On the following morning the adjourned busi- 
ness meeting was called to order promptly at 
9:30 by Vice-President Fiske, and the first 
speaker introduced was George H. Gaston, 
second vice-president. He congratulated the 
delegates, and through them their men, and 
also the home office employees, on the untiring 
energy that they had displayed in the W. S. S. 
and other patriotic work, and his speech was 
received throughout with great applause, 

Following him addresses were made by Lee 
K. Frankel, Ph. D., Third Vice-President 
Robert Lynn Cox, Third Vice-President Dr. 
Howk, in charge of the company’s sanatorium 
at Mt. McGregor; Dr. A. S. Knight, medical di- 
rector; George B. Scott, fourth vice-president; 
J. E. Kavanagh, fourth vice-president, and Su- 
perintendents of Agencies H. J. Miller, Harry 
Kay and E. H. Wilkes. 


BANQUET AT THE ASTOR 

The last event of the convention was the 
superintendents’ banquet at the Hotel Astor Sat- 
urday night. It was attended by the superin- 
tendents, by many from the company’s home 
office, and by a large number of distinguished 
guests. Among the latter were United States 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, Rev. Dr. 


Thursday 


W. T. Manning, Superintendent Jesse S. Phi)- 
lips of the New York department; Joseph But- 
ton, superintendent of the Virginia department; 
F.C. Tanner, Joseph P. Day, Harold M. Ander- 
son of the New York Sun, John Anderson, 
Arthur Williams, Henry Ollesheimer, Mitchel] 
ID). Follansbee, William H. Crocker, Henry D, 
Lindsley, Herbert Ames, Basil P. Blackett, Rey, 
Edward Dering Evans, Nelson B. Hadley, Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., Alex. 
ander P. W. Kinnan, Langdon P. Marvin, Dr. 
Anthony Brassler. 

Superintendent Phillips made an_ interesting 
address, in which he summed up the great work 
of the company in the past year, and spoke most 
enthusiastically of the benefits to the Ameri- 
can working man of industrial insurance. Of 
the great amount of industrial insurance held 
by all the companies which write that form, 
Mr. Phillips said that 42 per cent was with the 
Metropolitan. 

President Hegeman made an address to the 
men, which was received with the wildest ap- 
plause. After this, Haley Fiske, vice-presi- 
dent, among other things, gave a summary of 
the company’s war activities during 1918, when 
by field men and home office staff about one 
hundred and ten million dollars’ worth of War 
Savings Stamps were sold, and, in addition, 
about twenty-one million Collars’ worth of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds. The company had 
co-operated with the Government in many par- 
ticulars, notably in supplying clerks to help 
with the food conservation, with the exami- 
nation of men for Plattsburgh Camp, in classi- 
fying the returns of the New York State war 
census, in supplying nurses in co-operation with 
the Red Cross, in distributing several million 
copies of circulars giving directions for the 
treatment of influenza, and a thousand-and-one 
other activities. Many of the company’s rep- 
resentatives served on draft boards, others were 
chairmen of the Liberty Loan committees, 
others were generals or captains in the Red 
Cross membership drives. The home office 
girls sent, regularly, contributions to the chil- 
dren of devastated France, and to the Countess 
of Limerick Fund for supplying soldiers on 
their way to the front or returning from it, at 
London Bridge Station, and they had equipped 
with dressings and surgical supplies one Ameri- 
can warship, etc. 

United States Senator Reed made a plea for 
speedy demobilization for peace, and urged that 
the Government as rapidly as possible return 
private business to private individuals, who 
could handle it better than could the Govern- 
ment. Rev. Dr. Manning, who had served as 
chaplain at Camp Upton for nearly a_ year, 
made a splendid patriotic address. 

The Company's Glee Club and Band furnished 
music, largely of a patriotic nature. Altogether, 
the convention was the largest, the most en- 
thusiastic, and the most optimistic which the 
company has held for years. 


Mellor & Allen Dinner 

A dinner was given last week by the Mellor 
& Allen Agency of New York for the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust, to inaugurate the agency’s 
campaign for more than $8,900,000 of business 
during 1919. There were present from the 
home office President Asa S. Wing, Secretary 
Leonard C. Ashton, Agency Secretary William 
S. Ashbrook, and F. C. Morse, superintendent 


of the home offee general agency. 
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Kansas City Life Insurance Company 

Over twenty-one millions gain in insuranee 
in force is reported for 118 by the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
so that the amount outstanding at the end of 
the year Was brought up to $143,499,667. This 
gain was made on new paid-for issues of $41,- 
695,627, indicating a satisfactory degree of per- 
sistency on the part of the policyholders. 

During 1918 the death losses reported to this 
company amounted to $1,584,060, of which ap- 
proximately $700,000 was on account of the in- 
fluenza epidemic and $100,000 for war losses, the 
remainder, $784,000, being the normal death rate. 
The Kansas City Life increased its assets last 
year by more than two million dollars, and now 
holds $10,922,099 as admitted assets. Surplus to 
policyholders, including dividends assigned and 


capital, amounts to $1,262,101. President J. B. 


* Reynolds is keeping the company moving up- 


ward from year to year at a very satisfactory 
rate. 

Occiental Life Insurance Company of 

California 

As a progressive organization writing life and 
accident insurance the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of Los Angeles, Cal., is making 
headway ina manner to cause it to be looked on 
with admiration by persons resident in the 
States in which it operates. During the twelve 
years of its Operations it has gained steadily 
each year, with a degree of consistency strongly 
indicative of exceptional ability and foresight on 
the part of its management. It has therefore 
become a matter of course to look for improve- 
ment in the figures as each annual statement 
comes around for inspeciion, 

The year 1818 saw an increase in the new 
business production over the previous year, ihe 
total paid-for new business amounting to $5,- 
909,426. Insurance in force went well over the 
twenty-million mark by a gain of $2,259,761, so 
that there is now on the books of the com- 
pany $20,825,256 of well selected business The 
life premium receipts for the year amounted to 
$672,947, indicating a gain of $118,266 over the 
previous year, while the accident premiums 
reached the sum of $235,275. Like all other life 
insurance companies, the Occidental was called 
upon to pay many claims on account of the in 
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fluenza epidemic, nearly fifty-five per cent of 
its claims being chargeable to that account 
The exhibit of assets and liabilities shows 
that the company now holds $2,112,997 of ad- 
mitted assets, as against $1,817,013 a year ago, 
or a gain of over $25,000. Total liabilities foot 
up $1,787,265, thereby leaving a surplus. on 
policyholders’ account of $325,732, including the 
fully paid capital of 





00,000, Over sixty per 
cent of the assets are invested in first mort- 
gauge loans on real estate, and the holdings of 
United States war securities amount to $126,- 
$193. The reserves on policies in force are 


shown at $1,667,200 on life contracts and $53 


“Ol on accident policies 

An efficient corps of officers handle the grow- 
ing business of this institution with zeal and 
efficiency. At the head is President Joseph 
Burkhard, Seth A. Keeney is vice-president, 
John W. 
Giles is secretary and general manager. 


Vaughn, treasurer; while Robert J. 


First Principles in Insurance 
Members of the Richmond (Va.) Association 
of Life Underwriters at their January meeting 
heard an interesting talk from Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman, a widely known editorial writer of 
that city and a son of Walker Freeman, veteran 
general agent there for the New York Life. 
Dr. Freeman stressed the fact that the war 
had greatly increased the insurable popula- 
tion as a result of increased wages and a gen- 
eral higher intelligence, and urged underwriters 
to go forth and help reap the harvest. Above 
all, he urged them to hark back to the first 
principles of life insurance—protection for the 
family. Dr, Freeman is rated as the leading 
publie speaker of Riehmond. 


George Washington Life 


The annual meeting of the George Wash- 
ington Life of Charleston, W. Va., was held at 
the office of the company on January 21. The 
large pereentage of stockholders of the com- 
pany represented at the meeting heard an ad- 
lress by Harrison B. Smith concerning the busi- 
ness and progress of the company for the year 
1918. Mr. Smith made quite plain the fact that, 
in spite of the ravages by influenza and by war, 
the company had emerged with an increased 


business, and with financial strength and vigor 


unimpaired, ready to continue its wholesome 
progress towards more extended and greater 
usefulness. 


Insurance As a State Monopoly 
In Holland the Minister of Finance has pro- 


posed that the insurance business of that coun- 
try be made a State monopoly. He estimates 
the annual surplus on life and fire insurance 
business in the Netherlands at $7,500,000. Dutch 
insurance men are, of course, making strong op- 
position. 


Guardian Life of N. Y. Dividends 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
New York has issued its 191" dividend scale, 
which shows a 50 per cent reduction from the 
1918 scale. This is due to the unprecedented 
losses experienced by the company as a result 
of the influenza epidemic. 

ORDINARY LIFE 


YEAR AGE aT Issug 
PoLicy ————- 
Was 


IssvEeD. 25 30 35 40 45 50 





Premium. 20.14 22.85 26.35) 30.94 37.08 45.45 
1910. 1.67 1.93 2.26; 2.69) 3.23’ 3.92 
i911 1.60 1.84 2.16) 2.57) 3.09, 3.75 
1912 1.53 1.76, 2.06; 2.45! 2.94 3.59 
1913 1.46 1.68 1.97; 2.33) 2.80 3.42 
1914 1.40 1.61; 1.87; 2.22) 2.67; 3.26 
1915 1.34 1.53] 1.78; 2.11} 2.53, 3.10 
1916 1.28 1.4 1.1% 2.00; 2.40; 2.94 
1917 1.22 1.39 1.61 1.89; 2.27; 2.78 
1918. 1.17, 1.32) 1.52} 1.79) 2.14' 2.62 

10-PAYMENT LIFI 

Premium. 30.12! 32.87 36.22 40.38) 45.73) 52.87 
1910 2.56; 2.83 Lm 3. 4.61 
1911 2.42; 2.67; 2.97 s. 3 4.38 
1912 : 2.27; 2.51! 2.80; 3 3 4.15 
1913 2.14; 2.36; 2.63, 2.§ 3 3.93 
1914 2.00; 2.21; 2.47 2 3 3.71 
1915 1.87: 2.07 2.51 2 3 3.50 
1916. 1.75; 1.93} 2.16, 2 2 3.29 
1917 1.63; 1.80) 2.01, 2 2s} 2.62} 3.09 
1918 1.51; 1.67; 1.87; 2 7 2.45; 2.89 

20-YEAR E NDOWME NT 

Premium... $8.15 54.22) 58.81 
1910 4.15 4.80) 5.16 
1911 3.90 4.51) 4.88 
1912 3.62 4.23 4.60 
1913 3.35 3.97, 4.33 
1914 3.09 3.71 4.07 
1915 2.84 3.45, 3.82 
1916 2.60 3.20 3.57 
1917. 2.37 2.97! 3.33 
1918 2.14 2.74, 3.09 
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L RESERVE LOAN LIFE 
Sell a Man the Policy that Fits His Age. 





GENERAL AGENTS: 


If you are interested in our Business Building Methods, WRITE US. 


We have the policies that sell and territory open. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Some Extracts From the Statements of Life Insurance Companies 


for | 


918 


THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


NAME OF COMPANY 


The following figures of the statements of life insurance companies, 


covering the year 1918, have been compiled from advertised statements 
and returns made di irect to The —— ee: 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Agricultural. 
Amicable Life 
Atlantic Life. 
Berkshire Life 

Capitol Life. — 
Central of U.S.. 
Cleveland Life. 
Colonial Life...... 
Columbus Mutual.. 
Commonwealth, Neb.. 
Continental, Tee 
Equitable of Iowa... . 
Farmers and Bankers.. 
Fidelity Mutual.... 
Fort Worth....... 
George W. ashington.. 
Great Northern, N. D.. 
Guaranty Life. 
Guardian, Wis... 
Kansas City... 
Lincoln National. 
Massa husetts Mutual.. 
Merchants Life 





















Methodist Ministers. 
Metrvupolitan. 


Michigan Mutual... 




















| Premiums | New Business| Insurane | Admitted —— Midland Life..... 
Received.| Paid For. Gained. Assets. Funds. Minnesota Mutual. . 
— | ---- -= EnEREEiEREeiaaiaian —-—- Mutual Benefit 
$ $ $ $ $ National, Vt.. 
97,457 ) | 1,372,000 220,169) 158,553 New Engl ind. 
496,703 —1,449,785; 3,214,432) 1,504,642 New York Life 
| 10,807; '915| 7,812,180 TS Northern, Mi-h 
10,258,748; 5,634,491) 26,533 017 1,776,309 Omaha Life..... 
5,628 8,061,000, 3,944,582) 2,994,744 230,061 Penn Mutual. . 
2,0: 36,508 17,727,162) 10,636 ae 6,821,050 653,577 Peoples Life, Ind.. 
| D883 2,523,454 277, 279 Peoria Life. 

a c13, 000 000 05,393, 308 >, 3,904,054 273 338 Prairie L ife... 
438,684 2,884,038) 1,808,070) 1,397,548 313,298 Provident L. and T 
694 357 ee 591,765; 1, cag rs 3 161,297 Reliance Life....... 

| 4,279,415; 2,916,435) 2 2; 1,278,100 Rockford Life... . 
5,174,522! 31,758,812) 19,533,3 25, 022 Q’ Ti 1,494,396 Royal Union.. aoe 
| 7,916,953} 5 1,604, 194 335,433 St. Joseph Life ... 
18,891,944) 7,2 31) che Southeastern 
325,291 rf 74,52 1,227,216 178,268 Southern States.. 
1,338,261 | ee Southland. . 
113, 392 3| 434,493 404,770 177,955 Southwestern. 
8,457) 1,168,437 920,301 112,394 State Mutual... 
928,371 783,899 106,177 Travelers... . 
21,429,609} 10,922 029 1,262,101 Tw in City. 
00 12,941,000 410,782 U nion } Mutual... 
ergo =f 11: 2 661 8 6,981,336 





Ben W. Lacy Now Secretary 


On February 
Company of Birmingham, 
as its new secretary Ben 
sion to Clarence J. 


Ala., will 
W. Lacy 


Palmer. Mr, Lac 


in life insurance work. with the Life 


Company of Virginia 
went with what is now the 


President Strudwick. His next 
with the Citizens-Intersouthern Life of 
where he put in eight years of hard, 
year ago he 


ville, 


fective work. About a 


secretary of the Cherokee Life of Gadsden, 
ts health and 
of some 


and acted as manager of i 


dent department, building 


$1200. 

Wm. D. Jelks, president 
Life, has built up the 
sistent lines, gradually in 


ance in force and keeping expenses at a low 


point. He will 
in Mr. Lacy in 
and other lines 
velopment of the company. 


connection 


Life Underwriters Association of New York 


At the regular monthly 
Underwriters Association 
on Tuesday last, a 

that the 
eliminating 


recommending 
amended by 


company 


have a tr 


looking toward a 


at Richmond, 
Atlantic Life, 
connection was 


up a debit 


of the 


creasing its 


ustworthy 
with 


meeting of 
of New 
resolution 


insurance 


the provis 


along 


agency 


York, 
was passed 


1 the Protective Life Insurance 

welcome 
in succes- 
y started 
Insurance 
and then 


Protective 


assistant 


the Life 
held 


law be 
ion that 


agents’ licenses be filed with the clerk of the 
county where the agent's office is located. 
There was quite a large attendance at the 
dinner, after which President Rogers intro- 
duced as the first speaker Hy L. Rosenfeld, 


second vice-president of t 


who spoke upon the 
ferred to the 
ance companies of the U1 
Britain and 
their obligations in 
war and the 
mental 
demonstrated. The 
diers and 
cator for the 
new business. 

W. J. Graham of the 
upon the outlook for a 


France had s 
spite 
plague of infl 
soundness of life i 


public, 


insurance 
sailors has served as a 


Equitable 
large 


he Equitable Life, 


business of 1919. 


lited 
uccessfully 
of the 
uenza. Th 
nsurance 
carried 


making it easier 


volume 


State 


He re- 


manner in which the life insur- 


s, Great 
met all 


stress of 


e funda- 


had been 


by sol- 


great edu- 


to write 


also dwelt 


of new 


under 


Louis- 
ef- 
became 
Ala., 
acci- 


con- 


insur- 


work 
fuller de- 





477.509 
cluding reinsurance. 


business in 1919, so great, in fact, as to cause 
some companies to reach the limit allowed by 
The speaker pointed out the big field 


business insurance and to 


the law. 


open in cover in- 


heritance taxes. Arthur Schlessinger of the 
New York Life gave a breezy talk on ‘Cold 
Canvass,’’ with numerous verbal illustrations 


Archie Foster, 
cured applications on the first interview. His 


of how he and his partner, pro- 
talk was followed by a general discussion, in 
The next 
at the Hotel 
with 


which several members participated. 
meeting will be held February 25, 
annual 


Astor, and will be the gathering, 


several speakers of note to be heard, 


Attempt to Form Life Company Fails 

Life. Roderick K. 
with headquarters in the na- 
of $1,- 
complete its organization, It 


The Washington 
Shaw, 


City 
president, 
tional capital and a 
600,900, will not 
Was planned to take 


proposed capital 


over minor life com- 


panies small a 
the scheme has now 


Shaw 


working on too margin, but 


been abandoned. Mr. 
was formerly an agency manager for the 
Shenandoah Life. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


A larger amount of new business paid for 
than in any previous year is shown by the 
seventy-third annual report of the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester, Mass., covering the year 
1918. The total reported is $30,219,387, and 
there was added $17,643,860 to the amount out- 
standing, bringing that item up to $240,152,133. 
Death claims paid during the year reached the 
sum of $2,707,682, being $839,567 more than in 
1917. In the last four months of the year the 
company had reported to it 222 deaths for in- 
surance of $615,418 directly due to influenza and 
pneumonia. Premium receipts for the year 
renee iin to $8,294,551, the total income was 
$11,296,285. payments to policyholders reached 
$5,984,548. and the excess of income over dis- 
bursements was $3,366,378. The assets in- 
ereased to $58,498,696. 

At the annual meeting of the company on 
January 21 the old officers were re-elected and 
five men were formally elected for the first 
time. They are Stephen Ireland, superintendent 
of agencies; Emile Landry, supervisor of ap- 
plications; H. L. Bancroft, FE. A. Denny and 
WwW. H. Cunningham, assistant secretaries. 
These men have been with the company for 
many years and have fully earned the promo- 
tion and recognition they have now received. 


*Including sums apportioned iid capital stock. 
c e Including industrial. 


‘Thursday 


Premiums New Business| Insurance 
Received. P rid For. 


Admitted | 


1 Surplus* 
Gained. Assets. | : 


Funds, 
71,34 150,000 24 ,862 190,632 195 
463,008,744 493, 329918 775,454,698 26,988 141 

€419,331,865 





















| 1,843,441 9,457,438! 2,430,957} 13,632,926 1,103,108 
| =) 3,473,600 | 1,750,801! nfs 
x 11,968,983 | 6,438,046! 756,017 
| 34,674,986 128.474 102) 73,474,0451252¢ | 1750099 
| $245,267 26,104.481 | 9,830,510) 10,291 894 
3,387,305 tay 15,210} 89, "166,638 3,607,412 
|105,777,797 ioe 00 |165,495,466 : 
; re 12: 3 0371 2,304,85/5 1 700,818 117,858 
| 260,162 | 1,436,000) 282,162, 169,417 
29,083,897 95,478,047 | 273|192,862,995. 21,177'935 
333,159 843 | 1,241 715 106,745 
8,931,513! 5/169, 597| 2,210,000 ate 
115,089 1,055,893] 243, 645) 312,376 133,884 
14,860:728 53,997,244] 25,6.11,695'104,960,692 9,969'993 
| a7 319,453! 16,277,546) Ree a 
147.021 1,601 '8311 811.720 435.964 129,312 
1,927,020 7,686,151] 2,321,703) 8,243,878 657'548 
1,350,750] 1 ‘00:7 750 re 
2,182,521] 784,807! 1,04: 3,2 i 51) 106,952 
5,078,719 DO. accteree|| _ Syaher 
3,893,667 | 3,686, 269 403,638 


7.591 465) 6,023,991! } 1,000'334 





17,643,860) 58,498,696] | 4°703,376 
2)137; 2078|148 508-440 214,619 548 
671,000, ‘559,000; 238,583| 166,734 

.-.--| 5,293,252] 196,866]... 





« Eaclading accident deparisecat. te 


d Ordinary. eIndustrial. 


With the Berkshire Life 


O. D. Richardson, who has been with the 
Berkshire Life in Chicago for over twenty-five 
years, has been appointed agency supervisor by 
Wyman & Palmer, general agents for Chicago. 
The Chicago Agency of the Berkshire has been 
a training school for the company, as from it 
have come the president of the company, the 
superintendent of 
agents, all of 


agencies and five general 


whom with the com- 


continue 
pany. 


Manufacturers Life Changes 
R. Junkin, manager of agencies, 
Manufacturers Life of Toronto, 


With the 
is retiring from 
the active duties of his position and has been 
elected to the 
Mackenzie, assistant manager of agencies, has 
been promoted to the 
Dunkin’s elevation. 


board of directors, Alexander 


vacancy caused by Mr. 


Fidelity Mutual Agency Manager 
Frank H. Sykes has been promoted to be man- 
Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia. The new appointee is only 39 


ager of agencies for the Fidelity 
years old and has won his 
after 
company. 


present position 


twenty-two vears in the service of the 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 
(Indiana) 

The progress made by the Peoples 

surance Company of Frankfort, Ind., 


Life In- 
during 


1918, was of a satisfactory nature, and both 
policyholders and stockholders are well con- 
tent. Gains recorded are as follows:  Insur- 
ance in force, $1,168,843: premium income, $26,- 
757; reserve, $177,071, and in gross assets, 
$191,392. 

Insurance in force has now reached $11,- 


082,320, to protect which there are assets of 
$1,240,715, and a surplus of $106,745. Death 
losses paid last year amounted to $66,545, nearly 
double the amount of the preceding year, $40,- 
000 of which were paid as the result of in- 
fluenza. Officers were unanimously re-elected, 


including Andrew A. Laird, president; John C. 
Shanklin and Charles N, Coverdale, vice-presl- 
dents, secretary. 


and Eugent O. Burget, 
When a man realizes that life insurance is not a 
luxury—that it is a necessity to every man with vision 


that man becomes at once a prospect. 
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January 30, 1919 


Insurance Commissioner of Kansas, Colonel 
F. L. Travis, Returns from France 

Colonel Frank L. Travis, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Kansas, arrived in Bos- 
ton last Friday on the Canadian mail steam- 
ship, Melita, and after spending one day in 
Camp Devens and then visiting a day in Boston 
with his old friend, W. L. Taylor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, he 
proceeded to Camp Meade, Maryland, where he 
hopes to be mustered out of the service so he 
can return to Kansas and take up the duties 
of Insurance Commissioner. 

Colonel Travis went overseas as Commander 
of the 117th Ammunition Train of the 42nd Di- 
vision. He was among the first hundred thou- 
sand of American soldiers to land in France, 
landing in Brest on November 12, 1917. The 
Colonel was in active serviee on five battle- 
fronts, which include Leuneyville-Baccarar, also 
Chateau-Thierry, participated in the capture 
of San Mihiel and wus with General Goreau in 
the terrible battle east of Rheims, and was at 
the Argonne when the armistice was declared. 

While in Boston, his friend, Mr. Taylor, in- 
troduced him to Frank H. Hardison, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts. In speaking 
of Colonel Travis, Mr. Taylor said: 

“The Colonel had very little to say about his 
war record. In fact that seems to be the 
case with nearly all of the officers who have 
returned from the front and who have seen 
actual fighting, but on the same boat with the 
Colonel came an officer of high rank who had 
much to say about the Colonel’s wonderful 
military record. He stated that the records 
will show that the Colonel was continually on 
the front from February 21, 1918, until the 
armistice was signed on November 11, and was 
not away from his command twenty-four hours 
in all of that time. Nothing can speak more 
highly for an officer’s record than to say that 
he was with the Rainbow Division from the 
time it first went into action until the armis- 
tice was signed.” 

In discussing the office of Superintendent of 
Insurance, Colonel Travis stated in very em- 
phatic terms that he had his idea of the duties 
of the Superintendent of Insurance and that 
he was going to try to run the office just like 
he had run his command in the army—fair to 
everyone, with special privileges to none. He 
made it very plain that the insurance depart- 
ment could not be used as a collecting agency 
for all kinds of unjust and unreasonable claims. 
To use his own words he said: “I expect to 
be an insurance supervising official and will not 
assume any of the court’s jurisdiction in the 
handling of claims against insurance compa- 
nies by claimants or the collection of over- 
due premiums by the companies. The courts 
are open to them.”’ 

The Colonel was elected in Kansas by a large 
majority. He went before the American Con- 
sul-General in Paris about the first of Decem- 
ber and took the oath of office, which was for- 
warded to Topeka. He had received no news 
or information concerning the office until he 
landed in Boston and was informed by his 
friend, Mr. Taylor, that his first choice of 
deputy, Charles Eldridge, had accepted the ap- 
Ppointment. When the Colonel was advised that 
the Governor of Kansas had recommended the 
adoption of the Ohio plan of compensation in- 
surance he smiled and remarked: “I hope I 
am soon mustered out. The people of Kansas 
need me more than Uncle Sam does now.” 





THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
Equitable Life Dividends 


The Equitable Life has issued a new dividend 
seale for 1919, which is lower than that pub- 
lished a year ago. 

ORDINARY LIFE 











YEAR Age at Issue. 
Pouicy ~ +--+ ——--— - 
Was | 
IssuEb. 2 | 30 | 35 40 $5 50 
Premium... . $21.49 $24 .38/$28 .11'$33.01/$39.55/$48.48 
1899... ‘ 7.52} 8.72] 10.18] 11.95! 14.13! 16.33 
ee 7.26) 8.41] 9.83) 11.53) 13.69] 16.34 
1901.... P 6.99) 8.11} 9.48} 11.16) 13.24) 15.83 
1902... ay 6.74) 7.80) 9.13) 10.77) 12.80) 15.34 
1903... 6.49; 7.51] 8.79} 10.38) 12.35) 14.83 
1904. . 6.24) 7 22; 8.45) 9.99) 11.91) 14.32 
1905.. 5.99} 6.93) 8.11) 9.60) 11.46) 13.81 
1906... 5.75) 6.65} 7.79; 9.21] 11.02) 13. 
1907. 5.52) 6 37| 7.46! 8.83) 10.57) 12.79 
1908. 5.29; 6.10) 7.13; 8.45 10.13) 12.2 
1909. . 5.04/ 5.81} 6.78! 8.05) 9.64 11.7 
1910. 4.79) 5.51; 6.44 7.62) 9.16 11 
1911 4.54) 5.23) 6.10; 7.22) 8.68! 10.56 
1912. 4.30; 4.94) 5.76, 6.82) 8.20; 9.99 
1913. 4.07) 4.67 9.43. 6.42 7.72) 9.42 
1914... $3.84) 4.39) 5.10 6.03, 7.25) 8.86 
1915... 3.61) 4.12) 4.78; 5.64! 6.78! 8.30 
1916. 3.38} 3.86) 4.47; 5.26 6.32) 7.74 
1987... 3.16; 3.60; 4.16 4.89) 5.87; 7.18 
1918... rire | : 4 are i 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
| | 
Premium... 31.83] 34.76} 38.34) 42.79! 48.52. 56.17 
{ 
1899.. 12.14) 13.38) 14.86) 16.56 18.58 21.01 
1900. |} 11.60} 12.80} 14.22) 15.86! 17.81 20.16 
1901 -| 11.09} 12.23) 13.60) 15.19 17.07, 19.35 
1902.. { 10 58| 11.68} 12.99) 14.52) 16.35) 18.57 
1903. | 10.09} 11.14) 12.40) 13.88) 15.65) 17.81 
1904..... | 9.62| 10.61} 11.82) 13.25! 14.97| 17.07 
1905.. 9.15} 10.10) 11.26) 12.64) 14.30) 16.3 
1906. 8.70} 9.61! 10.71! 12.04) 13.64; 15.63 
1907.. 8.26) 9.12 10.18; 11.45) 13.00 14.93 
1908... 7.83} 8.65) 9.66] 10.88) 12.36, 14.25 
1909. 7.38; 8.15; 9.11, 10.27 7 3.5 
1910. 6.94) 7.67) 8.57) 9.67 
Wit... 6.51} 7.20} 8.04) 9.08 
1912..... ! 6.09! 6.73) 7.53) 8.51 
1913... 5.68; 6.28} 7.03! 7.94 
1984... ... 5.28; 5.83) 6.53) 7.39 
1915. : 4.89 5.40) 6.05) 6.85 
1916..... 4.51} 4.98) 5.58! 6.32 
1917.... 4.13; 4.56} 5.11} 5.80 
1918. ..... 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Premium. 50.53 51.31) 52.47] 54 31 57.32) 62.34 
1899. 20.47 20.83} 21.31] 22.00} 22.95! 24.38 
1900... .| 19.46 19.81) 20.28} 20.94) 21.87) 23.25 
1901. .| 18.48 18.82) 19.28} 19.93} 20.83; 22.18 
1902. 17.52. 17.86) 18.31} 18.96) 19.84) 21.17 
1903... ; 16.60 16.93, 17.38) 18.01) 18.89) 20.20 
1904 | 15.71 16.04) 16.48} 17.11] 17.97) 19.27 
1905 14.85 15.17! 15.60) 16.23) 17.09 18.37 
1906.. 14.02 14.33; 14.76} 15.37] 16.22, 17.50 
1907. .| 13.21 13.51} 13.94) 14.54) 15.39, 16.65 
1908. 12.42) 12.72] 13.14! 13.74) 14.58 15.83 
Premium. 49.33 50.43 51.91) 54.06) 57.34) 62.55 
1909. 10.43 11.04 66) 13.74) 15.16 
1910 9.65 10.25 .84; 12.91 14.30 
1911. 8.89 9.48 05! 12.09 13.46 
1912. 8.15; 8.73 27| 11.29) 12.53 
1913 7.42 8.00 51; 10.51) 11.82 
1914. 6.72 7.29 g 8.77! 9.75) 11.02 
1915 : 6.04 6.59 7.25! 8.05) 9.00) 10.23 
1916 5.38 5.92! 6.56) 7.34) 8.20) 9.45 
1917. 4.73 5.26) 5.89) 6.65) 7.54; 8.69 
1918. ; 


In Justice to the Insured 


It is the amount of life insurance that a 
man needs and that he ought to carry that 
ought to be written for him. The man selling 
life insurance protection is not reaching the 
full value that he is doing to the man without 
he writes him for the full amount he needs; 
if he only aims to secure half of the amount 
the man should carry, he is not only doing 
himself an injustice, but doing an injustice to 
the man he is insuring.—Bankers Life Bulletin. 











—An opportunity to become assistant secretary of a 
progressive life insurance company is advertised else- 
where in this issue of THE Spectator. The man de 
sired is one who is familiar with insurance accounting 


and procedure, and who is efficient, ambitious and 


liable in every respect 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000.000.00 Imsurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 











Colonial Life Insurance Company 


The twenty-first annual statement of the Co- 
lonial Life Insurance Company of America, 
with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., re- 
veals that last year marked the greatest prog- 
ress yet recorded. The new business writings 
exceeded thirteen million dollars, a new record, 
and the amount of insurance gained, $5,393,803, 
far surpassed any previous figures. The high 
quality and stability of the production of the 
agency force are attested by the fact that the 
insurance gained represented more than forty 
per cent of the insurance written—a gratify- 
ing ratio of persistency of industrial insur- 
ance. 

The total outstanding insurance of the com- 
pany is now $44,187,545, distributed among 302,- 
122 policies. 

In addition to the general patriotic services 
rendered to the country last year by all life 
insurance companies, such as the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds, the promotion of War Savings 
Stamps by agency forces, and participation in 
the various ‘drives,’ the Colonial rendered a 
distinctly unique service to homes bereaved by 
the death of men in military service. Despite 
the fact that the policies of the company re- 
quire that war permits for military or naval 
service must be secured, at an extra premium, 
the board of directors of the company voted 
to pay the full amount of insurance on all 
military claims under policies upon which no 
permit had been obtained, and which would by 
their terms be invalid except for the liberal 
action of the company. 

The financial strength of the Colonial, evi- 
denced by roughly $4,000,000 of assets, enabled 
the company to bear its full share of the great 
national loss occasioned by the epidemic of 
influenza and pneumonia. Although the opera- 
tions of the company are limited to the States 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
the Colonial distributed, in a period of ten 
weeks, $252,000 on claims due to the epidemic. 


The Mutual Life announces that its Field Club 


conventions, suspended last year hecatte of the war, 
will be resumed this summer 
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ing—not lecturing—no! But leading you very 
yently up to a very great truth. Read it now— 
the field force of a great life insurance com- 
pany are its routs—tap roots—spreading roots 








rootlets. They reach down and out into the 
subsoil of the public mind and heart, gathering 




















moisture and fertility to be distributed i all 
its branches, Also by their tirm grip upon 














[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] : 
the hard pan dvwn deep they give the (com- 


: he Hindus are a queer people, but very pany) tree strong enough support to withstand 
WES SS SNe. They have many prov- the terrific storms of hail and wind that are 
erbs full of meaning. Here is one: sure to come. And they come when least ex- 


Pour water on the roots of a tree and the pected. Just now, my boy, one of the most 


result will be visible in all its branches.” terrible death-dealing storms is sweeping over 
Very simple, yes! Like many other myster the land, grasping in its awful grip the fairest 
ious things, it is simple enough when you «nd best of us—The Flu, It is estimated that 


know wy and /ioz the water or moisture —©00,000 already are its toll. 


shows in the branches. One huge word gives But no! The tree has not withered or fallen 
you the information—capillarity. Now you in this cyclone of death. Not the slightest 
may be deeper in than before: but listen; | tremor—not a branch turned down or broken. 
Capillarity is a peculiar action by which the Behold almost a miracle. the life insurance 


surface of a liquid where it is in contact with tree stands as green, as firm, as graceful, as 
a solid is either elevated or depressed. So the thrifty, as beautiful as ever, because it is 
water, through the roots, finds its way up the watered and strengthened by its 100,000 (field 
tree to every branch and leaf through the very Men) roots. 

minute pores or interspaces., This opens up Through their agency departments the 250 
another truth—not Hindu. The best way to liome offices have been “watering these roots” 
svater a tree is through its roots. Put some Py information, instruction, prompt settlement 


mustard on this for a minute. If one wets  0f all claims, improved policy conditions, sub- 
only the leaves or trunk of the tree it will scriptions to liberty loans, war risk watvers, 
soon die, But when the moisture gets to the — ¢f¢.—and “it shows in all the branches.” 
roots the tree is both watered and fertilized— Let come what may this tree shall stand 
the water absorbs the richness of the soil and deeprooted and = enduring and __ perennially 
distributes it over the entire tree. green so long as its roets are watered. 

No, sir! [ am not a gardener—not romanc- RO. Pics: 
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Topeka Association Elects Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Topeka Asggo- 
ciation of Life Underwriters the following ofj- 
cers were elected: 

President, E. D. Clithero, general agent Home 
Life of New York. 

First vice-president, E. A. Tirrill, manager 
National Life of Montpelier. 

Second vice-president, P. A. Miller. general 
agent Connecticut Mutual, 

Secretary-treasurer, William Horley, State 
manager Midwest Life of Omaha. 

Executive committee, O. T. Cropper, Frank B. 
Parker and H. H. Hall. 


An Honorable Record 

For three hundred consecutive weeks the 
honor roll of producers, issued by Henry H. 
Kohn, manager at Albany, N. Y., for the Phe- 
nix Mutual Life has carried the name of ¢, Gq. 
Leonard, This is an exceptional record, and es- 
pecially so when it is stated that Mr. Leonard 
is located at Springfield, Vt., a village of but 
three thousand population. Notwithstanding 
the sparse population he has placed over a mil- 
lion of insurance in his territory and continues 
to send in applications after twenty years of 
faithful service. 

Pan-American Life Convention 

The Pan-American Life is holding its third 
annual convention in New Orleans this week. 
Talks are scheduled by John Gamble, E. G. Sim- 
mons, D. Waterman. R. M. Gamble, H. E. AIl- 
lison, R. L. Martin, W. V. Mitchell, C. D. Corey, 
William Mendenhall, C. E. Wallace, H. T. 
Boone, J. C. Wood, J. G. Baker, P. E. Rodri- 
guez, W. L. Thompson, J. H. LaSance, E. D. 
Cooper. B. B. Macfarlane, L. S. Brown, E. W. 
Dees, E. B. Bynum, J. W. Ford and §&. A. 
Crouse. 








WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE | J grctenes 


| 1867 





While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 
individual effort, 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE | 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 
Service. | 


B. TO SAVE FOOD 
Every policyholder may obtain the knowledge ot 
Scientific Household Diets. 

C. TO PRODUCE FOOD 
Every policyholder may procure infcrmation on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 

D. TO BE THRIFTY 
Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 
Thrift Measure. 


For a direct agency connection address: 














developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 


_, The GUARDIAN’S perfect protection policies contain contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
demnity Clauses. and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 


Policyholders’ Company. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 


investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 


OFA CA cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 
F AMERI ; The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 


tality, and economy of management. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


_ : JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager President. Second Vice-President. 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. CINCINNATI, O. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 
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THE STORY OF ED REDLICH 


From $1200 a Year in Another Business 
to $10,000 Selling Life Insurance 


SOLICITS SEVEN HOURS A DAY 








Has 1200 Personally Sold Policies in Force and 
3000 Prospects, all in One Small City—A 
Valuable Lesson to Other Agents 
and Their Wives 


By W. T. Nasu 


The Insurance Journals have been tell- 
ing us a good deal of late about some of the 
big writers of life insurance, particularly Mr. 
Rosen, and the wonderful business he has 
been doing. Mr. Rosen himself in ““System”’ 
has told us how he does it, and any agent 
who will read and reread his article is 
bound to be benefited. Moreover, it ought to 
be inspiring to an agent to know that he is 
engaged in a business of such tremendous 
possibilities; a business in which it is possible 
to rise from a small income and obscurity to 
a position of independence. 

However, the average agent is likely to 
feel that Mr. Rosen may possess special gifts 
or charms, which he does not possess, and to 
compare his own little one hundred thousand 
or even two hundred thousand a year with 
Mr. Rosen’s twelve million might discourage 
rather than enthuse. For this reason the 
great army of life insurance salesmen from 
which the companies receive the bulk of 
their business, might be more interested in 
knowing what some of the “‘little’’ fel- 
lows in their own class are doing. Be- 
lieving this to be the case, we are going to 
give you an example and tell you something 
about Edward H. Redlich of Springfield, 
Ill. Not that Mr. Redlich is widely known, 
or has done anything particularly wonderful 
or spectacular, but rather because he is a 
modest, unpretentious life insurance sales- 
man who has done nothing more than the 
average agent could and should do, yet does 
not do. This is the reason why you ought to 
know and why we are going to tell you about 
this plain man of your own class. 


Starting as a Side Line 
Seven years ago Edward H. Redlich, 
then 36, was earning barely $100 a month 


soliciting advertising. About this time he hap- 
pened to make the acquaintance of a super- 
visor for one of the life insurance companies 
and through this acquaintance gained some 
knowledge of the business. Soon he was 
carrying with him some applications and a 
rate book and now and then would secure 
an application for insurance. With this taste 
of commissions, the business grew on him and 
a year later he gave up his advertising work 
and became a full-time agent. This was six 
years ago. 

His first year Mr. Redlich sold and paid 
for $385,000 insurance, and of this $149,- 
000 represented 149 applications for $1000 
each. His sixth year, 1918, his business 
amounted to a little more than $500,000, 
and his average for the six years has been, in 
round figures, $360,000 per year. But the 
most surprising thing of all is that Mr. Red- 
lich has written all this business within the 
corporate limits of his home town, Springfield, 
Ill., with a population of but 60,000, and 
that his policies average only $1800 each. 
Mr. Redlich states that he has sold alto- 
gether not to exceed a half dozen policies 
outside of Springfield, and they were acci- 
dents, having secured them either while he 
was on his vacation or out of town on other 
business. 
1200, for a total of more than two million 
dollars. His specialties are the 20-Payment 
Life and the 20-Year Endowment. Ninety- 


five per cent of all his business is on these two 


His policies in force now number 


plans, hence his premiums average high. 
Naturally you would like te know how 
this quiet, unassuming man has jumped his 
income from $100 a month to eight times 
that, with no greater advantages than has 
the average country or small town beginner in 
this business. Mr. Redlich can tell you bet- 


ter than anyone else. Here is what he says: 


In His Own Words 

‘My best asset is my list of prospects. I 
have on an average about 3000 prospects 
and use a card system to keep track of them. 
On each card I enter the name, address, date 
of birth, occupation, whether married or 
single, by whom introduced, and any other 
information obtainable that I think might be 


The last night of each month 
I put in going over these cards, picking out 
those which I believe to be the most likely 
A few of 


them may have promised their applications, 


of assistance. 


prospects for the coming month. 


some half promised, while others are merely 
prospects.” 

**How early in the morning do you begin 
calling on these prospects >”’ I asked. 

“Rarely before 10:00 o'clock,’ Mr. 
Redlich replied. “‘Up to that time every- 
body is busy with the morning mail, or get- 
ting the day’s work started. Neither pro- 
prietors nor employees want to be bothered 
then.” 

‘““What about evening engagements?” | 
then asked. 

“IT do no evening soliciting if I can avoid 
it,” answered Redlich. ‘““You see I get 
down town about 8:30 in the morning, pro- 
ceed to visit my office, run through my cards 
for that day and attend to any little running 
around I may have to do, and then it is time 
to begin work. From that time on until 5:00 
o'clock I am about as busy as I know how to 
be. In fact, I not only call on, but actually 
canvass and do my best to sell from twelve to 
fifteen people every day and then let the law 
of average take care of results. When I 
have done this and walked several miles to 
get to my prospects, I am ready to call it a 
day and quit. When Mrs. Redlich and I 
are not out together or have company at home, 
I spend the evenings reading or going over my 
prospect cards. Yes, I go to bed early. I 
have to, to be in trim for those strenuous hours, 
from 10:00 to 5:00, between which I make 
it a point to do an honest day’s work, and to 
keep it up day after day. But if I should 
undertake to work evenings, I know from 
early experience that the loss would be greater 
than the gain. I find I have to take pretty 
good care of the machine that does the work.” 


Prospects Secured Through 
Policyholders 
‘““How do I get my prospects? Mostly 
through my policyholders. I try to make a 
friend of every man I insure and cultivate 
him ever afterwards. I make friends of my 
prospects and policyholders, not by entertain- 











The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The 


Health gives full protection 


Accident and 


for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 


panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 


You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ing or spending money on them, but by ren- 
dering real and valuable service; by being on 
hand to explain anything they may not under- 
stand about their policies, by seeing they do 
not allow them to lapse, by personally attend- 
ing to all proofs of death and other details 
when a policyholder dies, and by looking 
after their insurance interests promptly and 
courteously. And I never try to insure a 
man for more than he is able to carry. If it 
is only $1000, well and good; when he can 
afford it, I will sell him another thousand, 
and then another. I have policyholders who 
have taken as many as five different policies 





with me and they are all in force to-day. In 
one family I have sold altogether, at various 
times, sixteen policies. 

‘“*You see, my business is mostly among the 
middle class. My applications come in ones 
and twos, with now and then a five, and once 
in a while I get an application for a larger 
amount. In 1918 I sold four partnership or 
business policies of $30,000 each. But this 
was unusual for me and did not greatly in- 
crease the average size of my policies in force. 
Perhaps if I went after the big ones more 
than I do, I would write a larger volume of 
Large 
insurers are scarce in our town, while I could 


business; and then again I might not. 


scarcely throw a stone without hitting one of 
my prospects for a one, two or five. The 
fact is, I have so many prospects among the 
class I do business with that I can find no 
place to let go. With 1200 policyholders 
and 3000 prospects to look after, all right 
here under my nose or within a stone’s throw 


Thursday 


of my home, | simply am unable to stop or 
take the time to hunt for the few, the very 
few, who are able to carry $50,000 or 
$100,000 insurance. You see, that instead 
of having to crowd my business, my business 
is always crowding me. I am still with the 
same company that started me in the busi- 
ness and expect to remain there. I am en- 
thusiastic about my business and my com- 
pany. As a rule changing companies js a 


bad thing. 
Attributes Success to His Wife 


In summing it all up, I want to say that 
whatever success I have had as a life insur- 
ance salesman has been due, first of all, to 
my wife, and second, to my earnestness or 
intensiveness. But to my wife belongs the 
lion’s share of the credit. When I start out 
in the morning I go with a pat on the back 
and a “God Bless You” from the best 
woman that ever lived.. That is everything, 
I believe that a wife’s parting word to her 
husband, her last look or gesture, will sink 
in and stay with him to either make or break 
him for that day. If a solicitor cannot start 
to his work with a light heart, he is to be 
pitied. I am sure that I would have failed. 
Nobody is going to be persuaded or im- 
pressed, or even will listen to a solicitor with 
an unhappy and worried countenance and 
manner, such as only a fault-finding wife can 
give him in a parting word or look. 

“T believe you will understand now why 
I am able to be intensive in everything I do; 
whether it is sticking to my system or plan of 
work, in cultivating my prospects and policy- 
holders and serving them in every way I can, 
or in my seven hours of soliciting each day, I 
am intensive and enthusiastic. And when 
the time comes to eat and play and sleep | 
am as much in earnest about it as I am about 
my work. I have a definite schedule for each 
twenty-four hours which I try to follow as 
closely as one can in this business. This 
schedule is my boss, Mrs. Redlich and home 


my inspiration.” 


Keeps in One Place 


Mr. Redlich has told us how he does it. 
That is worth a good deal, but it will be 
worth still more to know how it is that he 1s 
able to sell almost within a stone’s throw of his 
own roof an average of $1000 insurance a 
day—$360,000 a year, for six consecutive 
years, in policies averaging less than $2000 
each, when so many other agents spend 
money jumping from place to place to sell 
one-half or one-fourth this amount. What 1s 
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there about Ed Redlich that is different from 
the average life insurance man? Let us tell 
you something of the man himself and you 
can then make your own comparisons and 
draw your own conclusions. 

REDLICH Owns His Own Home.— 
But what has that to do with selling life in- 
surance? some may ask. It has a lot to do. 
Colonel Ingersoll, in one of his famous lec- 
tures, said: 

“Every man should own his own home; 
he will be a better husband and father, a bet- 
ter neighbor, a better citizen, and a more suc- 
cessful man. He will shoulder his musket 
any day to defend his home, but never to de- 
fend a boarding house.” 

Living year after year under a hired roof, 
with never a blade of grass or flower to call 
his own; with never that feeling of dignity 
and independence that comes from owner- 
ship, proprietorship, in time will break the 
spirit of any man who has any red blood at 
all. The source of a man’s inspiration to 
dig, to save, to succeed, is to be found right 
under his own roof. Think that over. 

Mr. ReEDLICH SAVES His MoONEY.— 
Yet he is generous and charitable. But he 
is not wasteful. He knows how to get ahead. 
He is well off. Has that anything to do 
with selling life insurance? The late empire 
builder, James J. Hill, when addressing the 
graduating class of one of the large uni- 
versities said: 


What James J. Hill Said 


“Each of you young men would like to 
have answered this question: “Am I going 
to succeed2”’ ‘‘Gentlemen,” he continned, 
“You can answer this question for yourselves 
this moment. ARE YOU ABLE TO 
SAVE? If not, you never will succeed. 
You may think you will, but the seed of suc- 
cess is not in you.” Don’t let that get away. 

Ep REDLICH DoEsN’T DRINK.—Could 
that have anything to do with selling life in- 
surance? A\n official of one of the large life 
insurance companies stated the other day that 
he had just discovered that the five largest 
producers in his company were teetotalers. 
And this is: no temperance lecture, either; 
simply a statement of fact. 

You have already read Mr. Redlich’s 
tribute to his wife. That speaks for itself. 
Some very wise men go as far as to say that 
the wife has as much, and often more, to do 
with the husband’s success than has the hus- 
band himself. Ed Redlich believes it. And 
so do a good many others. 


Mr. Redlich says: 
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“I see no reason why any agent can not 
succeed as well as I have, or even better, if 
he will use the same system, or some better 
one, and train himself to follow it through 
thick and thin, and in spite of every tempta- 
tion to depart from it. He will not always 
find this an easy thing to do, but he has 
simply got to do it. J/sn’t $10,000 a year 
worth it?” 


N. B.—The author in submitting the fore- 
going for publication in THE SPECTA- 
TOR made the following suggestion: “It 
seems to me that companies and general 
agents might be glad to place this story in 
the hands of their agents and their agents’ 
wives, and also prospective agents and their 
wives. I have known of men who wanted 
to engage in the business of life insurance 
soliciting, but whose wives objected.” 


Appropriate Lincoln Aphorisms 

The following aphorisms by Abraham Lin- 
coln are of peculiar appropriateness to life 
insurance salesmen and incidentally as real 
incentives to the purchase of War Savings 
Stamps: 

Keep pegging away. 

Answer with facts, not arguments. 

Get ready and the chance will come. 

The value of life is to improve one’s condi- 
tion. 

We all like the man who “sticks through 
thick and thin.” 

Nothing is so local as not to be of some 
general benefit. 

May the vast future not have to lament that 
you neglected it. 

What is it that we hold most dear? Our own 
liberty and prosperity. 

Shall he who cannot do much be for that 
reason excused if he do nothing? 

When an occasion is piled high with diffi- 
culty, we must rise to the occasion. 

Every blade of grass is a study; and to pro- 
duce two where there was but one is both a 
profit and a pleasure. 

The hired laborer of yesterday labors on his 
own account to-day and will hire others to 
labor for him to-morrow. 

Teach economy, that is one of the first and 
highest virtues. It begins with saving money. 


With the Federal Life 

The Federal Life has been admitted to North 
Carolina. This makes twenty States in which 
the company is qualified to do business. 

Lieutenant A. W. Larson, recently discharged 
from the service as an instructor in the coast 
artillery, has become connected with the actu- 
arial department of this company. L. D. Cav- 
anaugh, actuary of the company, has received 
his discharge from the army and resumed his 
civilian duties, 

Robert A. Ridgway, division manager at Kan- 
sas City, has received his discharge as a lieu- 
tenant in the army and resumed charge of his 
agency organization. 


To Close Out Wisconsin State Insurance 

A bill to carry out the recommendations of 
Governor Philipp of Wisconsin that the State 
insurance law of 1911 be repealed, and involv- 
ing the withdrawal of the States of Wisconsin 
from the business of life insurance, was intro- 
duced in the Madison Legislature last week. It 
provides for the closing up of the State fund 
and imposes upon the State Commissioner of 
Insurance the duty of reinsuring State policy- 
holders in ‘‘some reputable life insurance com- 
pany.” 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 
men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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INSURANCE TAXATION 





Life, Fire and Marine Sections of Rev- 
enue Bill Set Forth 





MUTUAL COMPANIES DO NOT ESCAPE 


Eight Cents to Be Paid on Each $100 of Amount 
For Which Any Life Is Insured 

A number of important changes have been 
made in the insurance sections of the War 
Revenue bill by the conferees, who have finally 
completed their work. The House has agreed 
in part to the Senate amendment regarding 
gross income definitions, the following hein. 
adopted for final passage: 

In the case of life insurance companies there 
shall not be included in gross income such por- 
tion of any actual premium received from any 
individual policyholder as is paid back or cred 
ited to or treated as an abatement of premium 
of such policyholder within the taxable year. 

Mutual marine insurance companies shall in- 
clude in gross income the gross premiums col- 
lected and received by them less amounts paid 
for reinsurance. 

The following are the allowable deductions 
decided upon: 

(10) In the case of insurance companies, in 
addition to the above: (a) The net addition 
required by law to be made within the taxable 
year to reserve funds (including in the case of 
assessment insurance companies the actual de- 
posit of sums with State or Territorial officers 
pursuant to law as additions to guarantee or 
reserve funds); and (b) the sums other than 
dividends paid within the taxable year on 
policy contracts. 

(11) In the case of corporations issuing 
policies covering life, health and accident in- 
surance compined in one policy issued on the 
weekly premium payment plan continuing for 
life and not subject to cancellation, in addition 
to the above, such portion of the net addition 
(not required by law) made within the taxable 
vear to reserve funds as the Commissioner finds 
to be required for the protection of the hold- 
ers of such policies only. 

In the case of mutual marine insurance com- 
panies, there shall be allowed, in addition to 
the deductions allowed in paragraphs (1) to 
(10), inclusive, amounts repaid to policyholders 
on account of premiums previously paid by 
them, and interest paid upon such amounts hke- 
tween the ascertainment and the payment 
thereof, 

In the case of mutual insurance companies 
(other than mutual life or mutual marine in- 
surance companies) requiring their members 
to make premium deposits to provide for losses 
and expenses, there shall be allowed, in addi- 
tion to the deductions allowed in paragraphs 
(1) to (10), inclusive (unless otherwise allowed 
under such parapraphs, the amount of premium 
deposits returned to their policyholders and 
the amount of premium deposits retained for 
the payment of losses, expenses and insurance 
reserves. 

The following rates have been adopted for 
taxes on estates: 

1 per cent of the amount of the net estate 
not in excess of $50,000. 

2 per cent of the amount between $50,000 and 
$150,000. 

3 per cent of the amount between $150,000 
and $250,009. 

4 per cent of the amount between $250,000 and 
$450,000. 

6 per cent of the amount between $450,000 and 
$750,000. 

8 per cent of the amount between $750,000 
and $1,000,000. 

10 per cent of the amount between $1,000,000 
and $1,500,000. 

12 per cent of the amount between $1,500,000 
and $2,000,000. 

14 per cent of the amount between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000. 

16 per cent of the amount between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000. 

18 per cent of the amount between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000. 
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20 per cent of the amount between $5,000,000 
and $8,000,000. 

22 per cent of the amount between $8,000,000 
and $10,000,000. 

25 per cent of the amount by which the net 
estate exceeds $10,000,000. 

The value of the net estate is to include, 
among other items, the value, to the extent 
of the amounts receivable by the executor as 
insurance under policies taken out by the de- 
cedent upon his own life; and to the extent of 
the excess over $45,090 of the amount receivable 
by all other beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life. 

As previously reported, the House tax of 
eight cents on each $100 or fractional part 
thereof of the amount for which any life is in- 
sured has been restored to Section 503, with a 
tax of 40 per cent of the first weekly premium 
or 20 per cent of the first monthly premium on 
policies not in excess of $500, issued on the in- 
dustrial or weekly or monthly payment plan. 
The tax on group insurance, covering not less 
than 25 lives, is to be four cents on each $100 
or fraction thereof, with a new provision for 
“all policies covering life, health and accident 
insurance combined in one policy by which a 
life is insured not in excess of $500, issued on 
the industrial or weekly or monthly payment 
plan’? on which the tax is to be 40 per cent of 
the weekly payment or 20 per cent of the 
monthly payment. 

A tax of one cent on each dollar or fractional 
part thereof of the premium charged for marine, 
inland and fire policies and casualty insurance 
has been agreed upon. A new provision adopted 
in conference provides that “the tax shall, 
without assessment by the Commissioner or 
notice from the collector, be due and payable 
to the collector at the time so fixed for filing 
the return. If the tax is not paid when due 
there shall be added as part of the tax a 
penalty of five per centum, together with in- 
terest at the rate of one per centum for each 
full month from the time when the tax became 
due.”’ 

Several changes have been made in the sec- 
tion providing for a special tax on every do- 
mestic corporation equivalent to $1 for each 
$1000 of so much of the fair average value of 
its capital stock for the preceding year ending 
June as is in excess of $5000. It is provided 
that ‘in computing the tax in the case of in- 
surance companies such deposits and reserve 
funds as they are required by law or contract 
to maintain or hold for the protection of or 
payment to or apportionment among policy- 
holders shall not be included.”’ 

In addition, the conferees inserted the fol- 
lowing new provision: 

The taxes imposed by this section shall apply 
to mutual insurance companies, and in the case 
of every such domestic company the tax shall 
be equivalent to $1 for each $1000 of the ex- 
cess over $5000 of the sum of its surplus or con- 
tingent reserves maintained for the general 
use of the business and any reserves the net 
additions to which are included in net income 
under the provisions of Title II, as of the close 
of the preceding account period used by such 
company for purposes of making its income tax 
return: Provided, that in the case of a foreign 
mutual insurance company the tax shall be 
equivalent to $1 for each $1000 of the same 
proportion of the sum of such surplus and re- 
serves, which the reserve fund upon business 
transacted within the United States is of the 
total reserve upon all business transacted, as 
of the close of the preceding accounting period 
used by such company for purposes of making 
income tax return. 


The conferees adopted the Senate amend- 


Thursday 


ment, including policies of guaranty and fidelity 
insurance, including real estate and mortgage 
guarantee policies, in the section providing foy 
a tax of 50 cents on all indemnity and surety 
bonds, and included the following provision 
“where a premium is charged for the issuance, 
execution, renewal or continuance of such 
bond, the tax shall be one cent on each dollar 
or fraction part thereof of the premium 
charged” and exempting policies of reinsur- 
ance. The tax formerly applied only to the 
execution of the bond, the issuance, renewal or 
continuance having been added by the com- 
mittee. 

In making its report upon the bill, the con- 
ference committee pointed out that in com- 
puting the gross income of life companies the 
House bill provided that there should not be 
included such portion of any premium received 
within the taxable year as is paid back or 
credited to or treated as an abatement of pre- 
mium; and also provided a rule for computing 
gross income in the case of mutual marine com- 
panies. The Senate amendment struck out these 
provisions, in pursuance of the Senate plan to 
tax insurance companies on the basis of invest- 
ment income, but the Senate conferees were 
unable to carry it through. 

The Senate met the same treatment prac- 
tically all through the bill. It offered amend- 
ments to the House bill designed to simplify 
the procedure and provide a more equitable 
basis for taxation, following suggestions made 
by the insurance companies and by the Treas- 
ury Dapartment. In nearly every instance, 
however, the House conferees compromised— 
by restoring the House provisions with some 
slight clerical change. 

The conferees adopted the section providing 
for a tax on policies, or certificates, binders, 
covering notes, memoranda, cablegrams, let- 
ters, or other instruments by whatever name 
called, whereby insurance of any nature is 
made or renewed upon property within the 
United States (including rents and profits) for, 
to or in the name of a domestic corporation, 
partnership or individual resident of the United 
States by any foreign corporation, partnership 
or any individual not a resident of the United 
States, when the policy is not signed or counter- 
signed by an officer or agent of the insurer ina 
State, Territory or district of the United States 
within which the insurer is authorized to do 
business. The tax rate, however, was reduced 
from five cents to three cents on each dollar 
of premium. 


Mutual Trust Life Lowers Term Rates 

The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago, formerly 
the Scandia Life, will write only participating 
insurance hereafter. It has lowered its term 
rates and has added a double indemnity clause 
for death from accident. 


Life Underwriters to Meet in March 

The date of the mid-winter conference of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
which was to have been held in Chicago during 
the last week in February, has been postponed 
until March 29. 

—-Even though it is still winter, it behooves all in- 
surance salesmen to make hay while the sun_ shines. 
All indications point to a continuance of good times, 
and the public was never in a more receptive frame 
of mind toward life insurance and the wisdom of 
providing for the future. 
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MODERN WOODMEN FACES 
CRISIS 


Influenza Depletes Reserve and 50 Per Cent 
Increase in Rates Is in Sight 


The Modern Woodmen of America, the 
largest of the fraternal organizations, has 
called a special meeting of the head camp, to 
be held in Chicago, March 25, to arrange for 
meeting the abnormal increase in death claims 
due to the influenza and pneumonia epidemic. 
The Modern Woodmen, in common with all 
other life insurance organizations, has expe- 
rienced an average increase of about 300 per 
cent monthly in its death claims. Although its 
normal death claims are about $1,200,000 each 
month, the payments authorized in November 
were $2,258,250; in December, $3,541,700, and 
in January $3,235,000. As the Modern Wood- 
men operate on the current cost plan, with an 
average monthly income from assessments of 
$1,135,000, it has run behind $4,280,000 during 
the past four months. 

Many of the fraternals have been levying spe- 
cial assessments to meet these influenza claims, 
but the Modern Woodmen has been selling off 
the investments of its surplus accumulated 
during the past twenty years. If, as is ex- 
pected, the increased death rate will continue 
through February and March, the investments 
on hand will be used up, requiring prompt and 
radical action. A flat increase of about fifty 
per cent is regarded as the easiest solution of 
the problem. 

The Modern Woodmen has over a _ million 
members, of whom nearly 200,000 are in Ilii- 
nois. Its rates have been lower than most of 
the fraternals and the members have resisted 
previous attempts to increase them. 


New Head of Northwestern Mutual 
William D. VanDyke, 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Illinois, was 
elected president at the annual meeting of the 
trustees Wednesday, succeeding George C. 
Markham, resigned. Mr. VanDyke is a son of 
the late John H. VanDyke, who was a presi- 
dent of the company from 1859 to 1874. He was 
an attorney in Milwaukee before entering the 
service of the company in 1909. 
a well-known attorney of Milwaukee and head 


vice-president of the 


George Lines, 
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of the firm of Lines, Spooner & Quarles, was 
elected general counsel, succeeding the late 
Judge Barnes. Mr. VanDyke has declined to 
accept the $50,000 salary which goes with the 
presidency. He says he regards himself as 
amply compensated with the $30,000 received as 
vice-president. 


Actuaries for State Insurance Department 

The Insurance Department of the State of 
New York announces through the Civil Service 
Commission that an examination will be held 
on March i to fill two vacancies as assistant 
actuary, the situations paying, one $3000 and 
one $2400 a year. The Civil Service notice says 
regarding the $3000 position: 


Candidates must be competent actuaries fa- 
miliar with the policy forms and office practice 
of the insurance companies, life tables, rates, 
valuations, etc. Competency may be shown by 
membership as fellow or associate of the 
Actuarial Society of America or by competent 
evidence of training equivalent to that re- 
quired for admission to the society. Candidates 
will be rated upon their experience, education, 
special training and personal qualifications as 
shown by their sworn statements in the appli- 
cation and the results of such inquiry as the 
Commission may make of their previous em- 
ployers and others acquainted with them. Ap- 
plicants should be particular to give a full and 
complete statement of their records and quali- 
fications. Open to both residents and non-resi- 
dents on an equal footing. The appointee will 
be located in Albany. 


For the 
set forth: 


second assistancy the following is 


Candidates must be competent actuaries, fa- 
miliar with policy forms and office practice of 
life companies and of the different classes of 
workmen’s compensation jinsurance carriers. 
They should be familiar with the New York 
workmen’s compensation act and with the laws 
providing for State supervision of rates for 
workmen’s compensation insurance carriers, 
the administration of such laws in co-operation 
with the rating associations. Competency may 
be shown by membership as fellow or associate 
of the Actuarial Society of America or as 
fellow of the Casualty, Actuarial and Statis- 
tical Society of America, or by competent evi- 
dence of training equivalent to that required 
for admission to either of such societies. Can- 
didates will be rated upon their experience, 
education, special training and personal quali- 
fications as above. The appointee will be 
located at New York city. 
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Sell a Man the Policy that Fits His Age. 





GENERAL AGENTS: 


If you are interested in our Business Building Methods, WRITE US. 


We have the policies that sell and territory open. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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T. B. LOVE GIVES CREDIT 


Ex-Treasury Official Points Out Disinterested 
Work by Life Companies 


Thomas B. Love, who retired recently as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in charge 
of War Risk matters, has written an article on 
the protection for soldiers and sailors, which 
is being displayed by the press syndicates as a 
full-page feature. After reviewing the enor- 
mous amount of insurance issued, Mr. Love 
dwells on the importance of having this in- 
surance converted into permanent forms, now 
that the war is over. In this connection he 
treats the regular insurance companies fairly 
by the following statement: 

Strange as it may seem, no small part of this 
urging comes from the big commercial and 
private life insurance companies of the United 
States. Continuation of the insurance by the 
fighting men of Uncle Sam hurts the prospec- 
tive business of those concerns, but, to their 
everlasting credit, it can be said that they 
have crushed every sordid and selfish thought 
and, inspired by patriotic motives, have added 
their urging to that of the Government. 

His article also includes one of the letters 
of instruction sent out by a life insurance com- 
pany to its agents, directing them to make 
every effort to have the Government insurance 
continued and expressly prohibiting them from 
attempting to switch the Government insur- 
ance, 


Multiform Policy of International Life 

As an inducement to prospects to carry as 
large an amount of life insurance as possible, 
and at the same time recognizing that war 
taxes and other incidental obligations at this 
period make premiums look large, the Inter- 
national Life of St. Louis has put out what it 
terms its Multiform Policy. The principal fea- 
ture of this contract is the payment of one-half 
the usual twenty-payment life participating 
premium for the first five years, and the full 
premium for the ensuing fifteen years as at 
age of entry. If at the end of five years the in- 
sured does not wish to pay the twenty-pay- 
ment rate, he can continue the policy as an 
ordinary life contract, paying only the rate 
chargeable at age of entry. The policy grants 
a quinquennial distribution of accumulated 
dividends. 


The Spectator’s Service 

It is a pleasure to enclose herewith my check 
for $4, covering subscription for the current 
year. How any agency fails to avail them- 
selves of your incomparable service I cannot 
understand. Thanking you for your splendid 
service, which is always reliable—Henry M 
North, General Agent, Provident Life and 
Trust Company, Augusta. 


Western and Southern Life Expanding 

The Western and Southern Life of Cincinnati 
reports for 1918 the largest business in its 
history, gaining $30,000,000 and making the total 
outstanding insurance $145,000,000. Assets total 
$15,750,000, an increase of $1,750,000. Twenty 
new branch offices were established during 1918, 
including one in Chicago. 


Seven Men in Equitable’s 50-Year Corps 
Nathan Warren of Boston recently entered 
the Fifty-Year Corps of the Equitable Veteran 


Legion. During most of his half century of 
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service, Mr. Warren has been closely identified 
With the accounting work in the agency branch 
of the Society’s business, and has for many 
years held the position of resident secretary 
at Boston. He is now One of the seven mem- 
bers of the Fifty-Year Corps, the other fifty- 
year veterans being Thomas H. Cuming, Francis 
W. Jackson, William A. Rowland, Byron A. 
Beal, Robert G. Lambert and William H. Page. 


Mutual Life of Canada 


In a letter to the company’s general agents, 
the Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
located at Waterloo, Ont., advised them that 
the new issues for January amounted to $3,- 
030,000, which, with the $3,070,000 carried over 
from December, 1918, gives the company 
$6,100,000 up to the end of January, 1918, or an 
increase of $2,846,000 over the same period in 
1918. 

“With this splendid start,’ says Superin- 
tendent of Agencies S. C. Tweed, “‘we should 
have at least one hundred agents qualified for 
the 1919 $100,000 Club.”’ 


British Insurance Men in Parliament 

A. R. Barrand, assistant manager of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company of Great Britain, 
and A. K. Rodger, manager of the Scottish 
Temperance Life, of Glasgow, were elected last 
month members of the British Parliament. Mr. 
Barrand, who is well known in England as an 
actuary, and especially as a recognized au- 
thority on the legal aspect of: life insurance, 
has the honor of being the first actuary to be- 
come an M. P. 


New Head of Columbia Life 


The change in the Columbia Life of Cincin- 
nati whereby S. M. Cross, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, becomes 
president will doubtless redound to the credit 
and greater prosperity of the corporation. Mr. 
Cross has had soliciting experience and has 
qualified as auditor. For one year he was sec- 
retary of the Detroit Conference. 


Goes from Duluth to Kansas City 

John B. Ames, associate general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Duluth, has re- 
signed to become general agent at Kansas 
City for the Berkshire Life. Mr. Ames was 
president of the Duluth Life Underwriters 
Association, and is succeeded in that position 
by Chester A. Shafer of the Connecticut Mutual. 


Wisconsin Life Company Reduces Capital 

The stockholders of the Great Northern Life 
of Wausau, Wis., have reduced the capital 
stock from $224,550 to $112,275 to create a new 
surplus, the former surplus having been wiped 
out and the capital impaired by _ influenza 
losses. 


How to Cover Borrowings 

The average man in business is a borrower. 
His situation is safe enough, if he can live to 
play his hand out. It is only when his plans 
are rudely interrupted by death that danger 
comes both to the creditor and to the business 
of the borrower. Hence it is that for the busi- 
ness man who is in debt, life insurance is as 
necessary as a good location, competent em- 
ployees, or judicious advertising. Death to a 
business man means in most cases prompt set- 
tlement of his business affairs, and the ready 
cash available from life insurance is an almost 
indispensable provision against sacrifice.— 
Bankers Life Bulletin. 


Thursday 


Life Underwriters’ Banquet 

The Life Underwriters Association of New 
York announces its thirty-third annual dinner 
to be held in the grand ball-room of the Hotel 
Astor, on Tuesday, February 25. Among the 
speakers will be Dwight L. Morrow, member of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. and U. S. dele. 
gate to the Allied Maritime Transport Council: 
Hugh B. Baker, vice-president of the National 
City Company, in charge of rules, who Will 
speak on ‘“‘Salesmanship,” and Darby A, Day, 
Chicago manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, who originated the slogan ‘‘A Million a 
Month,” and made it good. 


Chicago Underwriters Make Experiment 

The Chicago Life Underwriters Association 
will try a new experiment, by having a meet- 
ing without refreshments and without enter. 
tainment or cost. It will be held Saturday 
afternoon, February 15, in the assembly roan 
of the Insurance Exchange, and all insurance 
men are invited, whether members of the aggo- 
ciation or not. The subject will be ‘Beneficial 
Interest in Life Insurance,” and _ Secretary 
McFee will open the discussion. 

The association, it is announced, is to urge 
the adoption of an agent’s qualification law by 
the legislature, 

Mutual Benefit Life Promotions 

William H. appointed last 
month assistant superintendent of agencies by 
the Mutual Benefit Life, succeeding the late 
William Winton. Last week the board also ap- 
pointed C. C. Hills of Columbus, Ohio, assist- 
ant at the home office, Newark, N. J. Superin- 
tendent of Agencies A. A. Drew will, in conse- 


Tennyson was 


quence, have two assistants, each of whom in 
turn, it is expected, will be on the road most 
of the time. 


Banner Month for Illinois Life 


The Illinois Life reports a banner month for 
Final returns are not yet available, 
but are seen already to be beyond $2,110,500, 
which was the previous highest 
monthly figure, reached in January, 1918. Con- 
ditions, the company reports, were never s0 
good for the writing of life insurance as they 


January. 


company’s 


are now. 

Re-elected Twenty Times as President 

The annual meeting of the stockholders and 
also of the directors of the Federal Life was 
held in Chicago last week. The _ stockholders 
re-elected all the retiring directors and the 
directors re-elected the officers. This is the 
twentieth time that Isaac Miller Hamilton has 
been elected president of the company. 





Union Central Appoints J. A. King 
The Union Central Life of Cincinnati, of which 
C. B. Knight is New York city general manager, 
has opened a branch office at 217 West 125th 
street and has appointed Jacob A. King as 
general manager in charge. Mr. King has had 
many years’ experience in the insurance busi- 
ness. 
With Michigan Mutual in Maryland 
C. R. Styron, supervisor of the Wheeling, W. 
Va., agency of the Equitable Life, has resigned 
to accept the State agency for Maryland of the 
Michigan Mutual Life, with headquarters at 
Baltimore. 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 
President Ide of Home Life Outlines Post- 


War Tendencies 


yesterday, President George E. Ide, of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
delivered an address before the eleventh annual 
convention of the Home Life Agency Association 
in New York, to which he gave the title “Lest 
ve Forget.’ He closely analyzed the tendencies 
and effects of the war in a manner evidencing 
much thoughtful study of conditions. The sub- 
joined excerpts from Mr. Ide’s address will be 
read with much interest: 


During the last four years there has been so 
much public utterance in reference to the con- 
duct and practice of the War that we have all 
hoped, and perhaps naturally, that upon the 
signing of the Armistice, this era of speaking 
and writing would cease together with other 
War activities. * * * My only excuse for 
adding to this mass of utterance is that we area 
family whose habit it is to stop once a year and 
view contemporary questions as they appear to 
us, in the hope that by so doing we may become 
better citizens of this beloved land of ours and 
better members of the society of the world. If 
any message is to be worth while now, it must 
be direct and simple. 

Conditions cannot be the same now that this 
War is over. For those who by temperament and 
education are naturally inclined to believe that 
“Whatever is, is right,’’ I fear the future holds 
in store many rude shocks, and yet in intel- 
ligent and progressive conservatism lies the 
only check to anarchy and chaos. The millen- 
nium is not yet arrived and, in the main, men 
will be in the future what they have been in 
the past, but the practical idealist must not 
balk at what appear to be insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 

The War has taught us that old distinctions 
count for little. Community of suffering and 
intimacy of contact have shown the soldier that 
the rich and poor, the man of influence and 
power in his former life and the private from 
the so-called lower classes have the same 
hopes and aspirations, the same affections and 
ambitions, yes, and even the same religious 
faith, although expressed in different languages 
and viewed from widely divergent angles. Such 
has been the refining, enlightening and clarify- 
ing influence of this ordeal of fire, of this life 
in the presence of death. These salutary lessons 
will, I firmly believe, be retained by those who 
have had the thrilling experience of actual War 
Service, but we ‘‘the stay-at-homes,” must also 
realize these truths if we are to accommodate 
our past habits to the new era upon which we 
are now entering. 

In the past, many who have watched with in- 
terest the growth and tendencies of our youth 
have viewed with some misgivings the want of 
co-ordination in our plan of education, the lack 
of discipline, the absence of the teachings of re- 
spect for age and experience. Service in the 
Army and Navy has provided this teaching to 
those fortunate enough to be in it. Co-ordina- 
tion, discipline, obedience, respect, have been 
taught our young men, and they have learned 
to know from real experience that under these 
principles alone can great achievements be 
Successfully accomplished. * * * 

Another conspicuous truth has been devel- 
oped by the War, that is, the value of unselfish 
service for others. This has been impressed not 
only on those who themselves bore arms but 
upon every one who for insufficient direct re- 
ward or for no material reward has labored to 
aid the Government in its achievements. Fight- 
ing men and civilians alike have felt the joy 
and satisfaction, have realized the worth and 
glory of such service and have learned, if they 
have read their experiences aright, that at last 
they have discovered the secret of the perfect 
life. The value of true service is not to be 
Measured by the result accruing to the indi- 
vidual who gives the service but by the effect 
Upon the recipients of that service. The motive 
of true service must be absolutely disinterested. 

Another important teaching of the war has 
been that in the accomplishment of every great 
national aim every person must take a share. 
Democracy has never learned a grander lesson 
than that which this war has taught in proving 
as it does that when class distinctions, local 
distinctions and party distinctions are forgotten 
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and the great body of the American people unite 
in a common cause for righteousness and jus- 
tice, its power is irresistible. * * * 

The grandest feature of this world convulsion 
is however, the decisive defeat which has been 
administered to materialistic philosophy and 
materialistic kultur. When to Belgium’s King 
the German Army presented the stern demand 
for free passage through his domain, the calm 
hero denied the right of entry and, turning to 
the Queen, said—‘‘S’il faut mourir, mourons 
avec honneur.”’ With this refusal given what 
could be expected but death? And yet he reigns 
to-day triumphant after years of suffering. 
With France so nearly unprepared and England 
resisting with her ‘‘contemptible’’ army, how 
could we imagine that the onslaught of the in- 
vader would be stopped, and yet the ‘“‘miracle”’ 
of the first battle of the Marne “happened” and 
Paris was saved. Military critics agreed that 
Verdun must fall, and yet for months, despite 
the hordes of Germans who assailed it, the 
French held fast. * * * 

My only excuse for reminding you again of 
these lessons of the war, so apparent and so oft 
repeated, is that the value of these principles 
is now established by practical experience, and 
they can be well applied to our new problems 
Without the charge being made that they are 
visionary and unpractical. 

Look for a moment at the political situation. 
Does the average citizen realize the value of his 
vote? Does he attach to it the same importance 
that he did to the Government appeals for Lib- 
erty Loan subscriptions, for general thrift, for 
food and fuel saving and for the other war ac- 
tivities? He may realize that his community is 
not properly represented by the men it sends to 
Washington and to the State Legislature, but 
the obstacles which confront him in blocking 
the abuses of the Primary System, in fighting 
the corruption of the political machinery in 
his Ward or District, seem to him insurmount- 
able and he does nothing He was a good citizen 
during the war. Can he not still be a good citi- 
zen? Cannot the average voter be taught and 
made to feel that the country needs his service 
at all times, even if that service involves some 
sacrifice on his part and some departure from 
his old paths of easy acquiescence in the decis- 
ions and selections of the professional politi- 
cian. Real power rests alone with the people. 
The war has proven this and we are all the 
people. It should not now be impossible to im- 
prove the personnel of our Government repre- 
sentatives. * * * 

Then there is the apparently never-ending con- 
troversy between Capital and Labor. Each class 
has sinned against the other in the past. It 
would take volumes to give the record of the 
past and volumes more to offer a summary of the 
remedies presented. This controversy usually 
centers about differences as to hours of labor 
and rate of wage. This is the material side of 
the question. Capital is constantly endeavoring 
to secure the greatest results from labor at the 
lowest cost. Labor is constantly seeking to ob- 
tain the highest wages and the shortest hours. 
Is this all there is to the question? If, as all 
aver, labor and capital are partners, each essen- 
tial to the other, there are obligations resting 
upon each of the parties to this partnership. 
Capital must give to labor all that it can in 
the way of a fair and just wage, material com- 
fort, hygienic and safe surroundirgs, proper 
protection against the hazards of the occupation 
and intelligent attention to the question of 
economic loss to the employed arising from 
sickness, old age and death. This must all be 
done on the basis not of philanthropic charity, 
but on the plane of benefits, which are the just 
reward of conscientious service and in the line 
of improving the efficiency of that service. If, 
however, these obligations rest upon the ideal 
employer, there must be equal and correspond- 
ing obligations resting upon the employed. The 
parties to this controversy, if properly viewed, 
are peers of each other. Labor has a right to all 
that we have mentioned, and these are only the 
mein points, but if it is to receive these it must 
appreciate that all partnerships are based on 
permanency and reciprocity. We must get away 
from the idea that it is fair for labor to re- 
ceive all that it is now seeking, unless it is will- 
ing to “play the game’’ as a full partner, tak- 
ing deservedly its share of the profits of good 
times and sharing necessarily, in part at least, 
in the losses and depressions which periodically 
come to all lines of business. The combinations 
of labor have done much to improve labor con- 
ditions, but the ideal will not be reached nor 
will our progress be toward the attainment of 
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that ideal unless each of these parties comes 
to a clear realization of the basis of true service 
and unless each realizes his obligations to the 
other. * * * 


These two suggestions as to the application of 
the Lessons of the War to our Civic Duty and to 
the Labor question have been only outlined in 
a most general way and are given simply as 
examples of what is in our mind. If we desire 
that in all relations of life these lessons may be 
effective for good, does not the matter become 
one of individual application? It will be very 
easy for us in the dull period of peace to relapse 
into our old rut of selfish materialism. Each in- 
dividual, however, has about him a circle of 
others whose life and happiness are more or less 
directed and influenced by him. 


Guardian Life Forging Ahead 

The new business received by the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America in January 
—$3,500,000—represents a gain of 78.8 per cent 
over the production in January, 1918. Vice- 
President and Agency Manager T. Louis Han- 
sen, who returned to the home office last week 
after holding a number of group meetings of the 
company’s managers in different sections of the 
country, reports that the outlook for a record- 
breaking business has never been more promis- 
ing than it now is for the year 1919. 

The company’s new business in 1918 amounted 
to $22,500,000, bringing the total insurance in 
force up to $178,000,000. All records for the 
year have not been completed, but these figures 
are reported as approximately correct. 


New Officers of Gulf Coast Life 
The Gulf Coast Life of Gulfport, Miss., re- 
cently elected these officers: President, H. M. 
Folkes; vice-president, E. C. Tonsmeire; vice- 
president and secretary, Charles L. Isom; 
treasurer and assistant secretary, T. A. Wood; 
actuary, Sarah 8S. Deforest. 
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Great-West Life Assurance Company of management of George Loesch, had a very suc- 
Winnipeg cessful year in 1918. The volume of paid-for 
business in his agency was the largest in its 
history, even though the force gave up about 
three months of its time to selling Liberty 
Bonds. The average premium in the agency 
was $37.70 per thousand. The average of policy- 
holders was thirty-four years and seven months, 
and the average amount of each policy was 
$3,390. 
Mr. Loesch is confident that, given normal 
conditions, his agency will be able this year to 
treble the business of last year. 


A most excellent showing is made by the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company of Winni- 
peg in its annual statement as of December 31, 
1918. During the past year the company has 
added $3,047,158 to its assets, making the latter 
item $27,432,824. The net income in 1918, 
$7,129,106, exceeded that of the preceding year 
by $691,786, and at the end of last year the 
business in force, $170,863,673, was $18,220,508 
greater than the year earlier. The expense 
ratio was again lowered in 1918 and the rate of 
interest earned was 7.16 per cent. 

The company wrote $30,659,557 of new busi- Protection 
ness in 1918, a sum somewhat larger than the 
year before. After providing for $2,012,240 of 
death claims and paying to policyholders profits 
of $610,648, as well as laying aside acquire 
reserves, the balance sheet shows surplus capi- 
tal and special funds amounting to $4,142,507, 
or over 15 per cent of the assets. 

—_——-——----- The longer I live and the more I see 

Of the struggles of men to save and earn, 
The stronger this need comes home to me: 

He should be protected at every turn— 
have announced the following promotions and A protection that will not fall in a day, 


appointments in the executive staff of the com- Tho’ his life may perish and pass away. 
pany: H. E. Aldrich, who has been superin- 
tendent of agents, becomes a vice-president; Thus men should insure their lives and estates 








There lies in the center of each man’s breast 
A spark and desire of worthy note, 

That he may create for those he loves 
A lasting estate, and so devote 

His earning power that it may endure 
And the fruits of his labors be secure. 


Promotions in Equiowa 
The trustees of the Equitable Life of lowa 


B. F. Hadley, who has been secretary, is made And join together in mutual trust 

second vice-president and secretary; Robert- ’Gainst some heavy loss in the dull, dark days— 
son G. Hunter is elected second vice-president ’Gainst even death when come it must, 

and actuary; George D. Cullen, M. D., becomes So that their labors may yet be blessed 
assistant medical director. When they have been laid away to rest. 


ee —BESS FOSTER SMITH. 





, isk “ 
George Loesch s Successful Y eal —Frederick H. Crum of Crum & Forster has been 
The New York Metropolitan Department of quite ill at his home at Riveredge, N. J., for the past 
the Manhattan Life of New York, under the few weeks. 
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Merchants Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines 

The Merchants Life of Des Moines, Ia., pre- 
sents a statement showing $3,899,592 of re. 
sources, with a surplus as to policyholders of 
$477,509, after making due provision for al] lia - 
bilities, including policy reserve of $2,482,709 
The full reserve on its insurance in 
deposited with the State of Lowa. 

The losses incurred in 1918 amounted to 
$659,215 and included claims due to influenza 


force is 


and pneumonia aggregating $280,187. In the 
past year the assets increased $377,365, and the 
company now has insurance in force to the 
amount of $55,088,201. This company has made 
an excellent record in the furnishing of insur- 
ance to its policyholders and service to its 
agents. 

During the past few ‘months its promptness 
in the payment of influenza claims has added 
much to the prestige of the company, which is 
now operating in nineteen States. 

William A. Watts is president of the Mer- 
chants Life; Rell S. Wilson is its secretary, and 
Ransom E. Olds is chairman of the board 4f 
directors, 


Berkshire Life Appoints J. B. Ames 


The Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
recently entered Missouri and has made appli- 
cation for admission to Kansas. It has appointed 
J, B. Ames general agent for Western Missouri 
and Kansas, with headquarters at 309 Victor 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Ames, having had several years’ experi- 
ence in the life insurance business, comes to 
the Berkshire Life well equipped to conduct 
the affairs of this agency. 








WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE nn 


While our country’s military forces are being ’demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 
individual effort, 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 
Service. 

B. TO SAVE FOOD 
Every policyholder may obtain the knowledge o1 
Scientific Household Diets. 

C. TO PRODUCE FOOD 


Every policyholder may procure infcrmation on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 


D. TO BE THRIFTY 


Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 
Thrift Measure. 








For a direct agency connection address: 


50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 












developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 


a The GUARDIAN'’S perfect protection policies contain contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
demnity Clauses. and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 


Policyholders’ Company. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 


investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 


OF AMERICA cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 
; - R , ; The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 


tality, and economy of management. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


ice= i JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager President. Second Vice-President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


~ 


\ v No more virile and effi- 

cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


—~— 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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ONE OF THE BIG THREE 


You Do Not Have to Tell Yourself Fairy 
Tales About Your Profession 








SOME OF ITS MANY ADVANTAGES 


Life Insurance Ranks, with Religious Teaching and 
with Doctoring, as One of the Finest Professions 

There’s an old farmer up in the Catskill 
Mountains who is one of the most successful 
farmers in the United States. His is a dairy 
farm, and his breed of milking cows are sold 
at fabulous prices. The big milk companies do 
not get his milk, every quart goes to restaur- 
ants or individuals that are willing to pay for 
the finest milk it is possible to produce. Some- 
body once asked the old man how it was that 
inheriting just an ordinary mountain farm he 
created such a success. 

“Didn't want to be a farmer,” he replied. 
“Didn't like to get up at no time in the morn- 
ing and keep hard at it until long after sunset. 
That’s a farmer's life. But I says to myself, 
‘You can't pick and choose. You've got this 
farm and that is the only thing you've got.’ 
And I says to myself, ‘I’m going to believe that 
farming is the finest business in all creation.’ 
And, by jingo, just saying it was and thinking 
it was made it so. For the last twenty years 
there’s been only one thing I’ve wanted to do— 
to farm it. I’ve been successful because early 
in life I made up my mind that for me farm- 
ing was the finest trade going!” 

Whenever a solicitor gets to grumbling about 
his trade he should think of the Sullivan 
County farmer. If he cannot make himself 
believe his profession is the best of any, he 
should chuck his rate book into the fire and 
light out and find a profession or trade that he 
can think is the best. 

The fact is, however, it would be hard to 
prove life insurance soliciting is not the best 
trade or profession to be found. You don’t 
have to tell fairy tales to yourself to bring this 
conviction. For a moment let us consider a 
few of the many ways in which soliciting is a 
more satisfactory trade than most tradesmen 
are obliged to follow. 

To begin with, for many hours of the day 
the solicitor’s time is his own, and he has to 
make no accounting to another how he uses 
his time. This independence leads to self- 
reliance, and most men find it irksome to have 
to account to another. Then, soliciting is 
healthy. The solicitor is constantly in the open 
air; he has fresh air and sunshine in abund- 
ance. This is no small thing, and it leads to 
length of days. If anyone doubts this, he has 
only to look through the records of solicitors, 


and he will be surprised to find so many aged 
men who are still continuing to solicit insur- 
ance. 

While in most lines of business and many 
professions age is a handicap, this is not true 
of soliciting. Some of the most successful 
solicitors are men of white hair and wrinkled 
faces Then, the solicitor has his own success 
in his keeping. If he writes an application it is 
he who receives the commission. He works for 
himself, no other person can profit by his 
efforts. 

There are no strikes among agents. The 
solicitor does not lose any of his wages be- 
cause other solicitors have become disgruntled 
and have required him to sit idle. The solici- 
tor’s future is in his own keeping. If he shows 
great ability, no one can stand in the way of his 
promotion, for there is not a company in the 
United States or Canada which will not be 
glad to obtain his services. 

The solicitor of life insurance can pursue 
his profession anywhere and can live in any 
climate he chooses. By this it is meant that 
if a physician tells him that he must seek < 
different climate because of a weakness of 
throat or lungs, he can make his living in the 
chosen residence. How different this is from 
the case of a man who must go to a different 
climate and must give up his present trade or 
profession! 

All these things of themselves would make 
the work of soliciting a preferred occupation, 
but all these things are not as satisfying to 
the earnest solicitor as the knowledge that his 
profession is one of the most noble. Without 
exaggeration it can be said that there are only 
two professions which rival in usefulness the 
soliciting of life insurance—the ministry and 
the medical profession. That a man is engaged 
in a work so important cannot but be satisfying. 
Men do not like to pursue callings where the 
results are not of benefit to their fellows. All 
men prefer work which aids others, and there 
is no profession, outside of the three named, 
that is more helpful to others than the profes- 
sion of life insurance soliciting. 

There are many unpleasant things connected 
with soliciting, but those who grumble at these 
things sometimes forget there is nothing which 
men do that does not have its dark side. And 
in a multitude of occupations there is nothing 
but shadow. 

It is a magnificent thing to believe that the 
work you are doing is the best work for your- 
self you could find anywhere. The successful 
agent is always a man who believes this. 
When the agent looks around him and com- 
pares his place in life with that of other men 
his heart should be filled with thankfulness. 


An Argument for Monthly Income 
A certain trust company, in advertising the 
desirability of one of its functions, presents 
the following excellent argument, which applies 
most forcibly in favor of the monthly income 
form of life insurance: 


YOUR WIFE 

Something about life insurance money which 
may not have occurred to you. 

Statistics tell us the average man pays pre- 
miums on his policy ten years. He pays out 
this money to assure his wife and family defi- 
nite capital to meet their needs after his 
death. 

So far, so good. 

Experience, however, shows that most re- 
cipients of life insurance money seem to im- 
agine that so much money must last in- 
definitely. Large expenditures naturally re- 
sult; or, they are tempted into constant small 
extravagances. A little money is wasted here; 
a little wasted there. The waste keeps mount- 
ing; or, in the hope of making large profits, 
they put inherited money into risky, some- 
times fraudulent, “investments.” 

Is your wife, or your son, or your daughter, 
‘used to money” in large amounts? Are you 
quite sure that the money you leave won't dis- 
appear in a few years? 

You would hardly burden your wife with the 
financial administration of your business in life 
—why burden her with the sound financial ad- 
ministration of the money you leave? 





Business of Important Life Agencies 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

The enclosed data on the results of this 
agency for 1918 may be of interest to you or 
your readers. 

We recently read in the Eastern Underwriter 
that the paid-for business of the Woods Agency 
in Pittsburgh for 1918 was $16,584,000, and I 
am informed by the home office that the Ives 
& Myrick Agency of the Mutual Life in New 
York paid for during 1918 $15,183,000. 

Would it not be interesting to obtain the 
production figures of the leading life insurance 
agencies for 1918 and disseminate the informa- 
tion to your readers, as I am sufe all would be 
interested in the possibility that the field 
offers? 

If there is anything further we can supply 
you with, we should be glad to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENCY, CHICAGO. 

Chicago, February 13. 

[The Chicago agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York reports paid-for business in 1918 of 
$17,081,572 on full annual premiums basis, and 





close to $1,000,000 on quarterly and semi-annual 
basis, making a total of $18,000,000. Its tetal 
premium income was $4,200,000.—Editor THE 
SPECTATOR. ] 
Indiana to Have Insurance Department 

The bill in Indiana separating the Insurance 
Department from the State Auditor’s office has 
passed the House, having previously passed the 
Senate. It takes effect September 30, 1920. 


In Charge of War Risk Insurance 


The Senate has confirmed the nomination of 
Jouett Schouse as assistant secretary of the 
treasury in charge of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and War Risk Insurance, 
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gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
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Our Life Insurance Contracts 
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World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
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A GREAT DEMOCRACY 


The Metropolitan Leads the Life Insur- 
ance World in Business and Strength 








OVER FOUR BILLIONS NOW IN FORCE 





Financial Strength Increased by Large Addition 
to Assets—Nearly Twenty Million Policy- 
Holders—Growth of Thirty Years 

Conceding a democracy to have for its goal 
the greatest good for the greatest number, it 
is not difficult to see that The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company is in every sense a 
true democracy. Owned and controlled by a 
body of holders of nearly twenty million polli- 
cies, this great institution is representative of 
American life and character. Reaching, as it 
does, the homes of one-fifth of the American 
people, The Metropolitan is something more 
than a business. It signifies patriotism, thrift, 
initiative, unselfishness, protection and benevo- 
lence. 

In reviewing the progress of the Metro- 
politan during one year, one marvels at the 
strides by which advancement is recorded. In 
the short space of a little more than thirty 
years the company has taken first rank among 
the life insurance organizations of the world. 
It has attained second place from a financial 
standpoint, but the rate at which its assets 
have increased during the last decade indicate 
that the time cannot be far distant when in this 
respect it will also assume the top of the 
ladder. 

For the past two years a campaign has been 
conducted by the agency forces of the Metro- 
politan educating the policyholders on the 
importance of keeping their insurance in force, 
once issued. The results of this work have 
exceeded the brightest hopes of the manage- 
ment, for lapses have been lower than ever 
before, and the net gain in insurance in force 
was about sixty per cent of the total new busi- 
ness, despite the fact that payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries on account of exces- 
sive mortality, due to the pneumonia and in- 
fluenza epidemic and war claims, surpassed the 
total payments to policyholders during 1917 
by more than $20,000,000, 

The record of the Metropolitan during 1918 
should cause those who are of the opinion 
that industrial workers under an era of high 
wages are not provident to modify their opin- 
ions. New policies to the number of 2,858,599 
for $400,907,092 were issued by the industrial 
department—a figure so large as to be almost 
incomprehensible as to its true significance. 
It should be noted also that 381,405 new 
ordinary policies for $452,006,049 of insurance 
were also issued, making the total new insur- 
ance paid for last year $852,913,141, which ex- 
ceeds the total amount in force of all but a 
few of the older companies. It is true that 
some of the industrial business was acquired 
by reinsurance; but even deducting the amount 
so taken over, the total figures far exceed any 
other company’s achievements during a single 
year in the history of life insurance. These 
figures indicate that millions of persons saw 
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the wisdom of laying by liberal sums for the 
uncertain day that is certain to come. The 
close of 1918 found the company with 1,521,328 
more policyholders than at the beginning, car- 
rying $493,320,918 more insurance than at 
January 1, 1918, the aggregate number of 
policies being 109,784,261, representing insur- 
ances amounting to the stupendous sum of 
$4,429,511,816. 

While discussing the figures of the Metro- 
politan, as shown in its annual statement as 
of December 31, 1918, it is worth noting that 
this single organization surpassed all other life 
insurance companies in the amount of pre- 
miums received, total income, income saved, 
new business written, gain in insurance in 
force, and total amount of insurance in force. 
3elow is a table showing some of the more 
important items appearing in the 1018 state- 
ment, together with the increases during the 
year: 


FINANCIAL STANDING AND RECORD IN 1918 


PLOMMGTEC FASSETS: 5%, <revse els ateleisiarscsloic ce. siaysts $7 75,454,698 
IMerease I Ved sso cece cac neces 71,429,183 
Reserves Ol “POliCies: si. scececrceieswaew's 723,098,495 
EMCEASE. ON SOAR «5st wie sersceisiers eres 76,475,352 
SUES SUMNES! cy. 5 aco. 0 oes Yersial es osc esi Salereters 27,048,914 


BUSINESS 
New business written and revived: 


Ordinary, 381,405 policies for..... $452,006,049 
Industrial. 2,858,599 policies for. . 410,907,092 
Total, 3,240,004 policies for.. 852,913,141 
Pncrease GVEr A92T os. c:6 cstaseccens 0:2 82,469,598 
Insurance in force: Policies Amount 
Oragimany v-Accce o06. 09.008 2,018,416 = $2,084,007,638 
PMCISERIAL coc 'ke ses poses 17.765,845 2,845,504,178 
DOtal sc tesacliaices 19,784,261 $,429,511,816 
Increase in insurance in force: 
aver Policies Amount 
ORGIRORY e072. 56s Ose 236,193 $310,799,827 
Endustrial ...<..s0s<ce. 1,285,135 





NOEL ererisaceeanate eter’ 1,521,328 


RECEIPTS AND DIsBURSEMENTS 
Premiums received: 


ORCDOEY 5 55 bK. Sari we wetness omaee ae $69,792,053 
DU GUSHIAN bose 85g. Coren Wei are ewes 84,763,758 
RROURL, vers’ a, Seo larecs Cinta ee roc ei mere 154,555,811 
MBCCEASE AU ORE 5 565 Sis aloes ais oe were nerernk 16,100,162 
interest “Gait cPENTS: s:9-5-5:s:ete waist ee «cele octane 35,204,486 
VGN RNB OTIIE. oon clas-cig a season div eA Tole encore 10,458,466 
ON SUN oi bh bok vo KU ee eee 200,218,763 
ROOOUN GR WO ois ii nce a bkn ow oe 4 ae 6,526,847 
Payments to policyholders: 
GR COE. 4. 55 cc oe eR eneew nese edees $58,149,482 
BAO TINO TIES asco cs von's: ora locecs: 92354 9 ees erelecp 8,248,862 
Amniuities, disability, €te. .iccs:0 +0006 924,328 
SHENENCED “VAIGES. o.o.6 cies s.s.6 4-006 eases 5,827,087 
Dividends and bowtises 2.2.6 ccccewsens 9,107,270 
Total to policyholders 3.25 .64...30.6 sss60 82,391,144 
PNCHCASE Atl YOAT isc. seiesse ene stscue accross 23,598,204 
ERCOIME SAVER. so iso sal cerentoueccwe es 68,342,078 


The above figures cannot be fully appreciated 
unless one considers the other activities in 
which the company was engaged last year. 
Being at war, the officers of the Metropolitan 
offered the company’s services to the Govern- 
ment, and the latter found many occasions 
on which it made use of the organization to 
aid materially in winning the war. One of the 
vice-presidents was placed in charge of the 
Thrift campaign, and the company pledged 
the sale of $65,000,000 of Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps during the year. Never ceas- 
ing in the drive to sell stamps, the agents and 
home office employees succeeded in adding 
more than $100,000,000 to the Government's 
funds, thus making good the company’s pledge, 
and adding a seventy-five per cent bonus for 
the purpose of demonstrating what life in- 
surance agency organization means. Of 
course, this activity took a great deal of time 
from the regular work of soliciting business, 
and still the production of new insurance was 
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the greatest ever recorded by a single com- 
pany. Besides the sale of War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps, the agents gave freely of their 
time during all the Liberty Bond campaigns 
and drives for relief funds, as well as in edu- 
cating soldiers and sailors on the Govern- 
ment’s plan of protection. Thousands of 
articles were made by girls at the home office 
and sent abroad for distribution among the 
sufferers through war, as well as a large 
amount of surgical dressings, bandages, etc., 
for the soldiers. Among the assets of the 
company are found large blocks of all four of 
the Liberty Bond issues, the largest single item 
being $60,000,000 of the fourth issue. 

Both the agency and home office forces 
wrere greatly depleted by enlistments in all 
branches of the military and naval service, 
1452. Metropolitan men having joined the 
colors. 

By reducing the transactions of the Metro- 
politan to days, it appears that the company 
paid out each working day last year IIII 
claims; issued and revived 10,693 policies 
amounting to $2,912,015; paid to policyholders 
and added to reserves $521,992.18, and in- 
creased the assets by $235,739.87. Analyzing 
still further, it appears that in an eight-hour 
day a claim was paid every 26 seconds, while 
$400 was paid in death claims every minute. 
To policyholders and beneficiaries under the 
company’s contracts, $566 was paid out every 
minute. This record represents the imme- 
diate relief that is afforded by life insurance 
under distressing circumstances. 

During the past thirty years the company’s 
growth has been remarkable. The accompany- 
ing table shows the rapid strides of three 
decades : 

THIRTY YEARS’ GROWTH 


1888 1898 
ee ney $7,086,219 $25,137,958 
EON Src rs esse ow ores 6,287,781 43,512,014 
SGODNIS: vcs cease aes 927,023 7,459,606 
Policies in force...... 1,636,021 4,399,785 
Insurance in force.... 180,600,919 666,207,850 

1908 1918 
1 (007 Cle ar $76,7: 4: $200,218,763 
TIBOR Pet era eS 236,9 j 775,454,698 





27,048,914 
9,784,261 
4,429,511,816 


SSR DGS! class or dw wa ales 
Policies in force ..... 
Insurance in force.... 


9 
861,890,803 


—_ 


From the foregoing it is seen that the com- 
pany has nearly trebled its income in the last 
decade, and has increased its insurance in 
force 400 per cent in the same period. This 
merely represents the potential benefits which 
will accrue to future generations. 


HeALTH AND WELFARE SERVICE 

The company maintains an extensive welfare 
and health conservation department, both for 
employees and agents and policyholders. The 
Systematic work of district nurses for the 
company has resulted in a service to policy- 
holders to the extent of saving many lives and 
aiding thousands to combat the ravages of the 
epidemic. The total expenditures in welfare 
work agerevated $2,070,448 last year, of which 
$810,388 was spent for curative aid to sick 
industrial policyholders and $295,321 for simi- 
lar aid to sick agents and employees. The 
company maintains a sanatorium for tubercular 
employees at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., where 
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hundreds of suffering persons receive the best 
care possible entirely at the expense of their 
employer. The propaganda which is issued by 
the company among policyholders on the care 
of the body and other subjects, teaching people 
how to live better and enjoy life more, are of 
great value, and have been highly commended 
by many civic bodies. 

The Metropolitan Life is truly a democ- 
racy, doing the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


Insurance Doctors to Convene 


The ninth annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention’s medical section will be heli 
March 26-28 at Chattanooga, Tenn. Following 
is a list of those who will address the meet- 
ing: 

Dr. G. V. Woollen, chairman, medical direc- 
tor, American Central Life, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice-presi- 
dent and statistician, Prudential Life; E. G. 
Simmons, president American Life Convention, 
vice-president Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans, La.; Dr. Albert Seaton, acting medical 
director, Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Dr. E. J. Wilson, medical director, Mid- 
land Mutual Life, Columbus, O.; Franklin B. 
Mead, secretary and actuary, Lincoln National 
Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, president, Federal Life, Chicago; Chas. G. 
Taylor, Jr., vice-president and actuary, Atlan- 
tic Life, Richmond, Va.; Dr. J. T. J. Battle, as- 
sociate medical director, Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro N. C.; Dr. Marion Souchon, medical 
director, Pan-American Life, New Orleans; 
Dr. H. A. Baker, medical director, Kansas 
City Life, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. F. L. B. Jen- 
ney, medical director, Federal Life, Chicago; 
Prof. C. W. Stiles, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Glenn I. Jones, Lieut. Col- 
onel, U. S. Marine Corps, Div. Surgeon, Camp 
Funston, Kansas; Dr. George W. Parker, 
medical director Peoria Life; Dr. E. G. Jones, 
medical director, Southern States Life, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Dr. W. F. Blackford, medical director, 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. M. M. 
Lairy, medical director, Lafayette Live Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind.; Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D., 
third vice-president, Metropolitan Life; Dr. W. 
F. Milroy, medical director, Bankers’ Reserve 
Life, Omaha, Neb.; Dr. Robt. M. Daley, associate 
medical director, Equitable Life; Dr. E. Klave- 
ness, president, Surety Fund Life, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Dr. Carl Stutsman, medical director, 
Merchants’ Life, Des Moines, Ia.; Dr. Henry 
Wireman Cook, medical director, Northwest- 
ern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. C. 
N. McCloud, medical director, Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Company, St. Paul; Dr. Clovis M. 
Taylor, Columbus, O.; Dr. O. F. Maxon, medical 
director, Franklin Life, Springfield, I]. 


General W. H. Patterson Leaves Insurance 

General W. H. Patterson of Dallas, Tex., gen- 
eral agent for Texas for the Missouri State 
Life, has decided to retire from the insurance 
business though retaining his financial interest 
in the company named. He has been active in 
the insurance business since 1893 and is well 
known throughout the southwest. He is mak- 
ing preparation to enter another line of busi- 
ness. 


Agency Ranks First in United States 

New issued life insurance to the figure of 
$1,500,000 is the January record of the Perez F. 
Huff Agency of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. The December business was also $1,- 
500,000. This agency has been in existence less 
than four years and claims to have surpassed 
all other agencies in the United States of any 
company in the same period of time. 
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CONVERTED WAR RISK POLICIES 
Official Bulletin Issued Giving New Ordi- 


nary and Endowment Rates 

Rates of premiums for ordinary and twenty- 
payment life and twenty- and thirty-year en- 
dowment policies have just been announced by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in a bulletin 
explaining how the permanent insurance will 
be operated. Holders of the present term in- 
surance policies are advised that they may take 
out permanent policies at any time within the 
five-year period provided by law. All premiums 
will be due on the first day of each month and a 
grace of the balance of the month is allowed 
Without interest. Premiums may be paid quar- 
terly, half-yearly or yearly, as desired. 

All policies are fully participating and divi- 
dends will be paid annually in cash or may be 
deducted from the premium or left with the 
Government to accumulate at compound _ in- 
terest. The proceeds of all policies are non- 
taxable, policies are incontestable from date of 
issue, non-assignable and free from the claims 
of creditors. They are also free from any re- 
strictions as to military or naval service, resi- 
dence, travel or occupation. Loans and cash 
values are provided, beginning at the end of 
the first year, for the full 3% per cent reserve 
values, and loans may be made up to 94 per 
cent of the cash value, 

An original feature of these policies is the 
waiver of premium and total disability clause, 
making the proceeds payable at any time to the 
insured when he becomes total and perma- 
nently disabled, regardless of age, in monthly 
instalments of $5.75 per $1000 of insurance, cov- 
ering the entire period of total disability for life 
of the insured. No policy in any life insurance 
company, it is declared, contains a _ similar 
clause without regard to age. 

Rates for the permanent insurance per $1000 
so far announced are as follows: 


—Ordinary Life— —20-Payment Life-— 


Age Monthly Annual Monthly Annual 
20 years... $1.15 $13.58 $1.76 
25 years... 1.29 15.24 1.91 
30 years... 1.47 17.36 2.10 
35 years... 1.70 20.08 2.33 
40 years... 2.01 23.74 2.62 
45 vears... 2.43 28.71 2.99 
50 years... 3.01 35.56 3.50 





—20-Yr. Endowm’t— —30-Yr. Endowm’t 


Age Monthly Annual Monthly Annual 
$39.10 $2.06 $24.33 

39.34 2.09 24.69 

39.69 215 25.40 

40.28 2.24 26.46 

41.46 2.41 28.47 

43.47 2.68 31.66 

47.01 3.14 37.09 





Berkshire Life Insurance Company 

During the past sixty-seven years the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield has 
annually made advances in all important items. 
The abnormalities of 1918 wrought no excep- 
tion in the consistent growth in strength and 
size. 

Although heavy mortality losses were suf- 
fered by all companies, the Berkshire Life had 
a margin of four per cent before actual death 
claims equaled the expected. Its savings from 
mortality amounted to $75,380, and the actual 
mortality on net amount at risk was $966,328. 

New insurance issued and revived amounted 
to $10,258,748, bringing the total outstanding 
up to $94,131,523, a net gain in insurance in 
force of $5,634,491. Total premium income re- 
ported was $3,217,962. Income from interest 
and rents was $1,181,939, and the income from 


all sources amounted to $5,190,163. Total pay- 
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ments to policyholders and beneficiaries were 
$2,689,355, of which nearly fifty per cent went 
to living policyholders in the way of matured 
endowments, dividends and surrender values. 

On the financial side the Berkshire Life shows 
total admitted assets of $26,533,017 and reserves 
on policy obligations of $28,759,995. Dividends 
set aside for payment in 1919 amount to $699,- 
060. Surplus funds over all liabilities aggre- 
gate $1,077,248, a substantial protection for all 
policyholders. 

The Berkshire Life is managed by conserva- 
tive, sound business men, and in every respect 
it has won the confidence and respect of the 
publie and policyholders for its fair dealings. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 

In no single year in the history of life in- 
surance were there so many incidents which 
served to impress upon men’s minds the im- 
portance of at all times carrying ample pro- 
tection to cover all hazards to life. Every life 
insurance company experienced most abnormal 
mortality during the year. In the three closing 
months death claims arising from influenza 
and pneumonia more than offset the savings by 
reason of low death rates during the preceding 
nine months. The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company of New York, which has shown a 
favorable mortality experience for many years 
past, was not excepted from the abnormal drain 
of last year. The company paid in death 
claims last year $1,278,889, while matured en- 
dowments, annuities, surrender values, divi- 
dends, etce., brought the total payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries up to $2,252,- 
522, the payments to living policyholders being 
practically equal to the amount paid out on 
account of death claims. 

With the company’s home-office 
rented under favorable terms, an increased re- 
turn on the interest and rent account is noted, 
and with the demand for office space in the 
financial district of New York as great as it 
now is, a continuance of this good showing is 
to be expected. It is interesting to note that 


building 


all management expenses are paid out of in- 
come derived from other sources than _ pre- 
miums, thus giving maximum benefits to policy- 
holders for their money. The company has set 
aside an aggregate reserve for the fulfillment of 
its policy obligations of $18,146,702, and has 
apportioned $192,252 for dividends, including 
those due on deferred dividend contracts. 

The company issues an attractive line of 
policies covering disability and double indem- 
nity benefits and pays its claims promptly. 
Under the direction of Thomas E. Lovejoy, 
president, and John F. Roche, vice-president, 
the Manhattan Life enters its sixty-first year 
with every prospect of greater achievement 
than ever before. 


Life Underwriters of Newport News 

Officers of the recently organized Association 
of Life Underwriters of Newport News, Va., 
were chosen as follows: 

Robert M. Ryce, Metropolitan, president; A. 
C. Darden, Mutual Benefit, first vice-president; 
T. B. Jones, Life of Virginia, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. R. Ward, Life of Virginia, secretary. 
It is planned to hold monthly meetings with 
luncheon at the Warwick Hotel. The organi- 
zation was effected at a banquet at that hotel 
National 


following an eloquent address’ by 


President J. K. Voshell. 
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Travelers Insurance Company 

The Travelers Insurance Company is rapidly 
coming to the fore in the life insurance busi- 
ness, having paid for $213,468,922 new business 
during 1918, an amount larger by threefold 
than the production for 1914. The Travelers 
issues all modern forms of protection and does 
considerable group insurance business besides, 

The total amount of life business in force 
as of December 31, 1918, was $754,291,082, or 
twice the amount reported at the close of 1914, 

Affiliated with the Travelers is the Travelers 
Indemnity Company, which writes plate glass, 
burglary and other miscellaneous lines. Last 
year the premium income of the Indemnity Com- 
pany was $3,835,249, while that of the insurance 
company was $52,775,983. The Travelers writes, 
in addition to life insurance, accident and 
health, workmen’s compensation and _ liability 
insurance. The Travelers Indemnity writes 
steam boiler, fly-wheel, automobile, burglary 
and plate glass insurance. Since organization 
the companies have paid aggregate claims of 
$228,488 ,918. 


Arthur C. Liebert Dead 


Arthur Collin Liebert, for the last ten years 
agency correspondent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life at the home office, Hartford, died 
recently at the age of 68. He was within only 
a few months of completing fifty years of ser- 
vice with the company, having entered the old 
Connecticut Mutual in November, 1869, working 
through all departments as clerk, and finally 
becoming an officer in the company. Henry §. 
Robinson, president of the Connecticut Mutual, 
in testifying to the loss sustained by the com- 
pany, stated that Mr. Liebert’s knowledge of 
the history, contracts and practices of other 
companies, as well as of his own, was very 
thorough and most valuable to his colleagues. 


New Jersey Insurance Interests 

Everett C. Colby, a lawyer in lower Man- 
hattan, a resident of South Orange, N. J., was 
confirmed last week by the New Jersey Senate 
as a member of the Commission on Old Age In- 
surance and Pensions. 

Frank M. Diner, at the apportioning of 
Patronage last week by the House of Assembly, 
was made clerk to the Assembly committee on 
banks and insurance, which is composed of 
Assemblymen Andrew Kirkpatrick, Democrat, 
of Highland Park; Joseph Seigler, Democrat, of 
Newark; Louis Silver, Democrat, of the town 
of Union; T. Lloyd Lewis, Republican, of Ocean 
Grove, and Hervey S. Moore, Republican, of 
Trenton, 


Central Business Men’s Three Best 
The Central Business Mens Association of 
Chicago reports C. T. Bratton, with 73 applica- 
tions, its largest business producer for Jan- 
uary. J. O. Hoffman of Wisconsin, with 70 
applications, is the second largest producer, 
and L. Grigsby of Chicago, with 65 applica- 
tions, is third. The association pdaced 2100 

applications on its books during January. 


Ex-Insurance Commissioner Appointed 
Ike S. Lewis, who retired a few years ago as 
Insurance Commissioner of Kansas after six- 
teen years in the Insurance Department, has 
been appointed secretary of the Reserve Health 
and Accident of Topeka. 
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Des Moines Life and Annuity 


The Des Moines Life and Annuity Company, 
organized in the fall of 1917, which has just 
jssued its first report covering a complete year, 
states that in the first six weeks of 1919 it has 
written $750,000 new insurance, this comparing 
with $630,500 written in the first sixteen weeks 
of its existence ending December 31, 1917. The 
total of insurance in force at the end of the 
year 1918 amounts to $2,164,750, a rather re- 
markable achievement, due in large measure to 
the organizing capacity of President A. T. Ben- 
nett and A. L. Hart, agency manager. Other 
officers of this company are S. J. Don Carlos, 
secretary; E. Roy Stowell, assistant secretary; 
Dr, A. C. Page, medical director, and R. J. Ban- 
nister, counsel, 

The company’s premium ineome for 1918 is 
shown at $86,892, this being increased by in- 
terest on investments to a total income of 
$120,207. Total assets figure at $700,288. The 
capital stock is $462,934, and the surplus $206,- 
644. 


Connecticut Mutual Life’s Training Plan 
In the few months that have elapsed since 
the election of Henry Seymour Robinson to the 
presidency of the Connecticut Mutual Life, in 
succession to John M. Taylor, who died last 
fall, the company has experienced all the re- 
vivifying influence of being controlled by 
younger men. Mr. Robinson was_ previously 
the Connecticut Mutual Life’s vice-president 
and is a graduate of Yale, as well as a member 
of the Bar of his State. He devoted four years 
to the practice of law before entering the in- 
surance business, and attained vice-presiden- 
tial rank in the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
1905. His associates, elected at the same time 
as himself, are James Lee Loomis, vice-presi- 
dent (formerly assistant secretary), William 
H. Deming, second vice-president (formerly 
secretary), and Jacob H. Greene, secretary, son 
of the late Jacob L. Greene, one of the most 
notable figures in the history of life insurance 
a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Loomis, who 
is just forty-one years old, is also a Yale grad- 
uate, B. A., 1901, a West Pointer and an at- 
torney. 

President Robinson recently called two meet- 
ings of the company’s agents—one in the East 
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and one in the West—at which the new cam- 
paign for 1919 was outlined and the agents 
given inspiration to push for new business. 

A cleverly devised Connecticut Mutual pub- 
lication entitled ‘“‘The Organization Book” has 
been compiled as a kind of preparatory to the 
above course, adopted for the education of 
agents. In it the prospective agent will obtain 
an insight into the theory and fundamentals of 
life insurance and the ethical, sociological and 
moral forces upon which the business is based, 
and will be able, if he is himself of the right 
material, to start in with enthusiasm and con- 
viction and will to succeed in one of the great- 
est of callings. Thus equipped to train its 
ever-increasing body of agents, officials of the 
Connecticut Mutual are more than confident of 
their ability to strengthen the company and in- 
crease its business and resources, 


The Bankers Reserve Life Company 

The Bankers Reserve Life Company of 
Omaha, Neb., closed the year 1918 stronger than 
ever before, and the management and policy- 
holders should feel justly proud of the sound 
business policies pursued in the past. Ad- 
mitted assets as of December 31, 1918, amounted 
to $8,206,846. teserves on policies aggregate 
$6,379,281, and the amount set aside for divi- 
dends in 1919 is $208,868. With capital of $100,- 
000 and unassigned surplus funds of $1,237,961, 
the company is able to show ample protection 
against all contingencies. 

Since organization the company has paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries in death claims, 
dividends, endowments and surrender values a 
total of $4,911,004, about one-third of which has 
been in dividends. Total business in force now 
amounts to $43,556,627. 


E. L. Rines in Fatal Accident 

Iowa insurance men were shocked to learn 
of the accidental death of E. L. Rines, State 
manager for the National Life of Des Moines, 
who was struck by a Burlington train at Togo, 
Iowa, dying within a short time. 

Rines was riding in a ‘bus from Lamoni to 
Togo, and when it broke down he, with others, 
started to walk the distance. A high wind was 
blowing and he did not hear the approaching 
train, 


Bankers Life, Iowa, Dividends 


The Bankers Life, Iowa, has issued a new 
dividend scale for 1919, showing a different 
scale from that published a year ago: 
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YEAR AGE AT IssuE 

PoLicy — 

WAS | | 

IssuED | 25 30 35 40 45 | 50 
Premium. . | 19.93 22.69) 26 28 31 02 37.42) 46.19 

| 

\. eee 4.00) 4.62) 5.44 . 6.61 8.27) 10.53 
1912... .2......1.| 3:87) 4.45] 5.22 ° 6.32 7.91) 10.08 
, | 3.73) 4.29) 5.02 6.03 7.55: 9.63 
1.) Sree 3.60, 4.13 4.82 5.78 7.19) 9.19 
oo) | 3.47, 3.98) 4.63 5.53 6.84! 8.77 
1916 , ..-| 3.35) 3.84) 4.44 5.29 6.50) 8.34 
i) eee | 3.23, 3.69) 4.28 5.05 6.19) 7.94 
1918 3.12) 3.56) 4.11 $84 5 ™ 7.54 

. Beare ee seen, omen Se Fa seer 

20-PAYMENT LIFE 

Premium........ 28.55 31.41 34.97 39.43) 45.22 52 95 
1981... ag 4.92 5.54) 6.35 7.46) 9.03 11.12 
1912... ere 4.67 5.26 6.02 7.06) 8.57 10.61 
1. Aree 4.97; 5.69 6.67) 8.12 10.09 


4 » 
1914 ay ia 4.18 4.71) 5.38 6.31) 7.66 9.58 
i.) ee , 3.94 4.45) 5.10) 5.96) 7.24 9.08 
1916. . ae 3.71 4.19) 4.81! 5.62} 6.82 8.59 
1917 .-! 3.49 3.96) 4.52) 5.30) 6.43 8.13 
1918 site hae 3.28, 3.73) 4.27; 4.99) 6.05 7.65 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 


Premium... . ., 47.55 48 29) 49.43 51.20 54.15) 59.08 
| 53 eee aS 6.75 7.11, 7.63 8.41, 9.63) 11.34 
1912 6.22. 6.58} 7.11) 7.85) 9.04) 10.75 
1913 5.71, 6.08 6.59 7.31) 8.49) 10.18 
1914 5.22 5.58) 6.10 6.81! 7.93) 9.60 
1915. 4.73 5.10 5.61, 6.30) 7.38, 9.03 
1916... 4.28 4.65! 5.16; 5.82! 6.87) 8.48 
WO... 3.84) 4.20) 4.71) 5.36; 6.37) 7.93 
WAIN so hcdce 0s 3.41, 3.78) 4.28! 4.93 


5.90} 7.41 


To Raise Kansas Examination Fee 
The companies which the. Kansas Insurance 
Department finds necessary to examine may 
have to pay a 150 per cent increase in the cost 
of these examinations. Frank L. Travis, In- 
surance Superintendent, has asked the legisla- 
ture to give him authority to charge the com- 
panies $25 a day for the time of the examiners. 
The present rate is ten dollars a day. The 
reason given for seeking to charge the higher 
fee is that the Department has been unable to 
secure the best examining talent in making ex- 

aminations because of the low allowances. 





“THE ADVENTURES OF TWO AGENTS:” 


A Continuous Story. 


Chapter 26. 


Watch for next Chapter 
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Sell a Man the Policy that Fits His Age. 





GENERAL AGENTS: If you are interested in our Business Building Methods, WRITE US. 


We have the policies that sell and territory open. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











MODERN INSTANCES 


Insurance Applications Frequently Re- 
jected Because of “Tobacco Heart’”’ 





HABIT CONQUERED IS MONEY SAVED 





Cigar Allowance if Saved will Frequently Pay the 
Annual Premium 

“Graham's looking bad these days, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, going into a decline, I’m afraid. Too 
bad. He’s a fine fellow.” 

Robert Graham started as he heard his name 
mentioned by fellow-workmen in an adjoining 
room. They were leaving for the day, and 
evidently overlooked the fact that he was 
there. He went home greatly perturbed and 
hastened to his room so that he could be alone 
to face this thing squarely. A glimpse of his 
reflection in a mirror startled him. Dull eyes, 
sunken cheks, skin the color of saffron, were 
what he saw. 

“I’ve been feeling it coming on,” he groaned, 
“but I didn’t know it had gone so far as it 
has.” He lit a cigar and sat down to think it 
over, but when he heard his wife singing a 
gay little song in another room, he groaned 
again. 

“Heavens! What would Eva do without 
me?” he asked himself, while he puffed away 
vigorously. That night he decided to attend 
at once to a duty he had long postponed, and 
the next day, with many misgivings at his long 
delay, he sought the office of a well known life 
insurance company. After his application was 
sent in Mr. Graham's spirits rose a trifle, and 
he smoked up a large portion of a box of 
cigars while waiting for his policy to come 
through. 

“Rejected!” 

This was the report that came to him after 
two weeks’ waiting. In dismay he hastened to 
see the examining physician. 

“What to do, Graham?” replied the doctor 
kindly, in response to his eager inquiries. ‘‘Cut 
out the tobacco. So far the damage done by 
your incessant smoking, while bad, is not irre- 
parable. But if you get what we doctors call 
a tobacco heart, you're done for as far as in- 
surance in this company is concerned.” That 
night Robert Graham disposed of a cherished 
box of cigars, after telling his wife of the in- 
terview with the doctor. 

“Why not keep the box, Robert,” suggested 
his wife, and put your cigar money in it? If 
you were to be laid up we'd be glad for even 
a little nest egg.’ Mr. Graham agreed with a 
sigh. He knew he spent entirely too much 
money on tobacco, and he knew, too, there 
was no nest egg laid away. And he was going 
to pieces while still a young man. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Graham that his 
two weeks’ vacation happened about that time. 
He could not afford to take his family away, 
so he stayed at home with them and tried to 
During the first few days he 
while sit- 


recuperate. 
thought many “long, long thoughts” 
ting on his back porch and letting his eyes 


wander over the unkempt back yard. It was 
toward the end of the first week that the back 
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yard began to get on his nerves and he longed 
inexpressibly for a cigar. But the doctor and 
the mirror together had scared him and he was 
afraid to risk it. 

“By George, I guess I'll get busy on this 
back yard and see if that will help matters!” 
he exclaimed. While late, there was still time 
to plant many kinds otf seeds and plants, and 
by the end of the second week the back yard 
was transformed into a charming little garden. 

Mr. Graham went back to his work refreshed 
in body and mind after his vacation. His color 
was better, his eyes brighter, and the little nest 
egg in the tobacco box was growing at an as- 
tonishing rate. Early in the morning he weeded 
and tended his new playground. Every even- 
ing he watered it and trained his young vines 
over trellises of his own making. So that by 
the time the frosts came, Mr. Graham looked 
like a different man. The garden was a thing 
both of beauty and profit the next summer 
when Mr. Graham again applied for the life 
insurance he had failed to get the previous 
year. 

“Ha, Graham, | see you've taken my ad- 
vice,” said the doctor, as he greeted him heart- 
ily. “If you're as well as you look you'll pass 
all right this time, sure.” 

“Even better than you look!” was the doc- 
tor’s verdict, after his examination. ‘Now all 
you've got to do is to go scrape up the money 
to pay your premium.” 

“i won't even have to do that, doctor,” re- 
plied Mr. Graham, “for I’ve been saving the 
money I used to spend on tobacco and it’s wait- 
ing for me at home in my old cigar box. And, 
what's more, I've figured out that the amount 
I used to spend on tobacco will be enough to 
carry my insurance. How's that for high 
finance ?” 

“You're destined to become a captain of in- 
dustry, Graham, I see that,” replied the doctor. 
“But I'll confess that this time last year I had 
my doubts about your having a future of any 
kind. Now, go home and get your cigar box 
and see how much it cost you to enjoy bad 
health.” 


Influenza and New Prospects 
One of the more conservative of the life com- 
panies has circularized its agents as follows: 


Agents are requested not to take applications 
from those who have suffered an attack of in- 
fluenza which confined them to their homes for 
a period exceeding one week, or from any ap- 
plicant who suffered a complication resulting 
from influenza. Applicant suffering from _ in- 
fluenza without complications recover usually 
within a week. Applications may be taken 
thirty days after complete recovery from simple 
influenza of brief duration. The company will 
not consider for insurance for a period of six 
months or a year any applicant who suffered 
pneumonia or other’ serious complications 
arising from influenza. If in doubt about a 
prospect don’t have him examined, but have the 
physician who attended him write a letter giving 
full details to the medical department at the 
home office. 


The Metropolitan Life will give a group insur- 


auce policy for $2000 to all superintendents, deputy 
superintendents and agents of the company, applying 
to 12,000 men. The insurance being carried by the 
Metropolitan superintendents may be increased to 


$5000 by paying for the additional amount. 





Thursday 


New York Life Dividend Scale 
Herewith is printed the dividend scale for 
1919 as issued by the New York Life Insurance 
Company: 
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Pal Ace At Issur. 
Was 
IssuEbD. | 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
| 
Premium........| 21.49 24.38] 28.11) 33.01, 39.55) 48.4 
1906............] 4.72) 5.48] 6.42) 7.61) 9.07] 10.94 
il 1 on 4.57) 5.30) 6.21} 7.37 8.80) 10.64 
1908... .| 4.43 5.13) 6.01) 7.13; 8.53! 10.33 
1909... ~.+»| 12.30) 12:97 14.90 16.25) 18.09 
1910... rey ee 6.67; 7.98) 9.71 
1911... oe SOS. 6.44, 7.72) 9.41 
LOU... i 42.98 6.22; 7.45) 9.10 
1913... . 3.79 6.00 7.19) 8.89 
1914... F 5.82 ri 10.90, 13.34 
i Te a 4.7: 6.68 8.19 
il .| 3.44 4.5 Die 6.44 7.90 
ONT. 3.33, 3.80) 4.39; 5.18) 6.19] 7.6 
og RE ods 24 rs pad entGry eee Ses Reins 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...... 31.83 34.76 38.34, 42.79 48.52) 56.17 
1906... 7.44; 8.21; 9.14) 10.24 11.54] 13.11 
1907... 7.13! 7.86) 8.75! 9.82 11.09! 12.64 
1908... 6.82) 7.52) 8.38} 9.42 10.66) 12.18 
1909... 14.52; 15.19; 16.02} 17.02 18.23) 19.74 
1910... 6.24) 6.88! 7.67) 8.64 9.82! 11.30 
FOUR... « << 5.96) 6.57) 7.34) 8.27 9.42) 10.87 
1972... F 5.69} 6.28) 7.01} 7.91 9.03) 10.45 
BONS... 5.43! 5.99! 6.69) 7.56 8.64) 10.038 
1914... . 8.386) 9.20) 10.22) 11.50 13.12) 15.25 
LOUD... 4.941 5.45) 6.09} 6.89; 7.91] 9.23 
1OIG.......-. 4.71) 5.19) 5.81] 6.58! 7.55) 8.84 
1917... 4.48! 4.94) 5.53] 6.27) 7.21) 8.46 
1918... 2 Wie mR eerie 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 


. ! | 
Premium... 50.53; 51.31) 52.47) 54.31) 57 * 62.34 


1906... . 12.37; 12.59; 12.89, 13.33) 13 93) 14.86 
MOOF 5.635: 11.74) 11.96] 12.26; 12.71) 13 m 14.26 
Premium... 19.33 50.43 51.91 54.06, 57.34) 62.55 
WOOD aiicts, hs 9.96' 10.49' 11.11! 11.86) 12 “al 13.88 
1909. 2... -223+-| EL.3¢) 17-90) 18,53) 19-28) 20-17) S32 
1910. ... 8.81) 9.34) 9.96! 10.72) 11.62) 12.77 
1OL1;..; | 8.27) 8.80! 9.42) 10.18) 11.08} 12.25 


1912... 7.74; 8.27; 8.90 9.66) 10.57] 11.73 
FOS. 5 3.- ; 7.24. 7.77; 8.40 9.16) 10.06) 11.23 
PON4...... 11.68 12.32) 13.10 14.08 15.30) 17.00 
1915....5.0....0.| 6.28] 6.82) 7.44| $201 9.10) 10:97 
1916... eet 5.83! 6.36) 6.99, 7.74) 8.64! 9.80 
i yy eer aa 5.39, 5.93! 6.55) 7.30) 8.19] 9.35 
1918. Pi (bcwen 


Federal Curb on Wildcatting 

A curb on the selling of wildcat stocks and 
bonds in insurance concerns, which never have 
and never will do an insurance business, is 
proposed in a bill which has just been intro- 
duced into Congress by Representative Jones 
of Texas. This measure would require a cor- 
poration proposing to sell stock in a State 
other than the one in which it is incorporated 
to submit to the Federal Trade Commission a 
detailed statement covering the amount and 
value of the property, the proportion of the 
money employed in promotion, ete., for its ap- 
proval., 

The bill would not affect a corporation sell- 
ing stock in the State in which it was incor- 
porated, but would stop the practice of a cor- 
poration foreign to the State in which stock is 
to be sold from making sales without any guar- 
antee to the purchaser, 


Rolla M, Baker, general agent of the Travelers 
at Toledo, Ohio, was overcome by gas fumes while 
working on his automobile last week and died a few 
hours later. Mr. Baker was forty-three years of age 


and held a prominent place in Toledo business circles. 
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Full List of AZtna Changes 


Following is a complete list of the promo- 
tions and changes in the tna forces following 
the withdrawal of J. Scofield Rowe, and already 
recorded in part in THE SPECTATOR: 

Charles H. Remington, to succeed J. Scofield 
Rowe as vice-president of the accident and 
liability department, as vice-president of the 
Automobile Insurance Company, and also as a 
director of the Automobile Insurance Company. 
Mr. Remington retains the offices which he 
formerly held with the companies and will con- 
tinue to act as assistant treasurer of the A%tna 
Life Insurance Company and tna Casualty 
and Surety Company and as treasurer of the 
Automobile Insurance Company. 

Daniel N. Gage, to succeed Mr. Rowe as vice- 
president of the tna Casualty and Surety. 
He retains his former offices as secretary of 
that company and secretary of the fidelity and 
surety department. 

William L. Mooney, agency supervisor of the 
Etna Life, accident and liability department, 
and of the two affiliated companies, elected 
agency secretary of the three companies, 

Philip L. Hotchkiss, accident and health 
claim examiner, elected assistant secretary of 
the accident and liability department of the 
tna Life. 

W. J. O'Donnell, superintendent of the auto- 
mobile department of the A®tna companies, 
elected assistant secretary of the automobile 
department of the A4%tna Casualty. 

S. Royce Braman and Howard E. Wright, to be 
assistant auditors of the tna Life Insurance 
Company. 

American National of Galveston, Tex. 

Handsome advances mark the course of the 
American National Insurance Company of Gali- 
veston, Tex., during the past year. Among 
these are noted an increase of nearly $800,000 in 
resources, an increase of $10,500,000 in life in- 
surance in force and an increase in the policy 
reserve of over $860,000. This progressive com- 
pany now reports assets amounting to $6,004,329, 
with a surplus as to policyholders of $1,117,160. 
This latter sum includes capital stock, $250,000, 
unassigned funds, $175,302, and surplus, $691,857. 
The company now has life insurance in force to 
the amount of $76,224,622, and also accident in- 
surance aggregating over $40,000,000. 

The American National operates in seven- 
teen States and also in the Republic of Cuba 
and is popularly known as “The Giant of the 
South.” The company writes life, health and 
accident insurance and has paid to policy- 
holders since its organization the great sum of 
$6,297,680. The officers of this enterprising in- 
Stitution are: 

President, W. L. Moody, Jr.; vice-president, 
Shearn Moody; secretary, W. J. Shaw; assist- 
ant secretary, W. H. Cobb; treasurer and man- 
ager loan department, C. W. Thompson; comp- 
troller, J. A. Davis; actuary and manager or- 
dinary department, E. C. Wightman; agency 
manager ordinary department, J. Frank Mont- 
gomery; claim adjuster, J. R. Sayre; medical 
director, Dr. Edward Randall; assistant medi- 
cal director, Dr. T. W. Grice; general counsel, 
Williams & Neethe; general counsel, C. W. 
Nugent. 





Kansas Life Reports 
Capt. W. J. Watson of Pittsburgh was elected 
last week to the newly created office of chair- 
Man of the board of directors of the Kansas 
Life. L. M. Penwell of Topeka was made a di- 
rector of the company to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of DeVere Rafter of Hol- 
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ton. The other officers, including J. H. Ed- 
wards, president; Dr. F, H. Scholle and W. H. 
Eastman, all of Topeka, were re-elected. 

The annual report of the Insurance Examiner 
showed that the company is in good financial 
shape. The company has written $5,888,734 in- 
surance since the organization of the company a 
little more than four years ago, and $328,000 in 
the first six weeks of 1919. 


Equitable of Iowa’s Good Showing 

The agency force of the Equitable of Iowa has 
adopted as a slogan, ‘‘Thirty-six Million for 
1919." In January almost four and one-half 
million of business was placed upon the books, 
which was an increase of two and one-half 
million over the same month in 1918. Dividends 
are to be continued during 1919 on the same 
scale; the low net cost for which this company 
is known will be continued. It is worthy of 
note that with an investment of almost twenty 
million dollars in first mortgages there was due 
and unpaid at the end of 1918 only one and 
three-tenths cents to each $1000 so invested. 
The first mortgage loans, bonds and_ policy 
loans show a ratio to total assets of 93 per cent. 
The company earned on mean invested assets 
in 1918 
tality for the year, while 96.7 per cent on all 


5.94 per cent. Actual to expected mor- 


losses, showed but 41.9 per cent when the war 
and influenza losses were excluded. 

The ‘‘Equiowa’”’ still holds the remarkable 
record of having almost 65 per cent of all busi- 
ness written since organization still in force. 
Insurance gained in 1918 was 67 per cent of the 
amount written and paid for. In January alone 
25 per cent of the total business written was 
composed of issues upon old policyholders. The 
total business written on old customers during 
1918 was slightly in excess of 25 per cent. 


Pennsylvania Insurance Federation 

Four successful organization meetings were 
held last week by Albert N. Wold, secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, and 
the following counties added to the now almost 
complete list of Federation organized counties 
in Pennsylvania: Lycoming, Northumberland, 
Lebanon and Yerk. Each of these counties 
pledged substantial subscriptions to the main- 
tenance fund of the Federation, as well as en- 
rolling a large number of new members. 


Rhode Island Appoints Actuary 


Capt. Benjamin S. Beecher, five years con- 
nected with the Wisconsin State Jnsurance De- 
partment, has been appointed actuary of the 
Rhode Island Insurance Department, to succeed 
John D. Buchanan, who has gone to London, 
Ont., to engage with a big insurance concern. 
Capt. Beecher has been in the service for the 
past eighteen months, holding a command in the 
Eightieth Infantry, stationed at Camp Logan, 
Texas, 


Life Company Sued by Agent 

Lewis Hart, formerly Minnesota State agent 
of the Pioneer Life of Fargo, has filed suit at 
St. Paul against the Lincoln National Life of 
Indiana for $762,500 for commissions on insur- 
ance written and renewals alleged to be due. 
The bill charges that in December, 1916, the 
Lincoln National Life took over the business 
of the Pioneer and made a contract with Hart 
to act as State agent, which it now seeks to 
abrogate. 
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Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Insurance Department. 
$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 


Policyholders. 
$11,000.000.00 Insurance in force. 
NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 
DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 
SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE-~ 

MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 











Pioneer Life of Kansas City 
In 1918 the Pioneer Life Insurance Company 
of America, Kansas City, Mo., added to its 
“pyramids of success,” having made pleasing 
progress in salient features of its statement. 
The Pioneer wrote $1,700,000 of new business last 
year, and in the first six weeks of 1919 it has 
written $453,000, indicating a faster pace during 
the current year. On December 31, 1918, it had 
$589,368 of resources, with a legal reserve of 
$350,764 and a surplus as to policyholders of 
$210,109. The Pioneer paid policyholders $865,- 
925 in 1918, and now has $477,800 on deposit with 
the State. President John W. Cooper and his 
able staff of officers are showing commendable 

enterprise in building up their company. 


Julian Price, formerly agency manager of the 
Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
has been elected its president. Geo. A. Grims- 
ley, the retiring president, becomes chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Price was for- 
merly secretary and agency manager of the 
Greensboro Life, and upon the consolidation of 
that company in 1912 became vice-president and 
agency manager. 

Term Insurance in Disfaver 

Term insurance is not in favor under existing 
conditions and most insurance companies are 
threatening limitations about its use. The IIli- 
nois Life announces that it looks with disfavor 
on term insurance for a less amount than $5000, 
and that applications for smaller amounts will 
not be considered unless remittance in settle- 
ment of the net premium accompanies the ap- 
plication. Where the first premium is less than 
$18 the medical fee must also be paid in advance. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Sometimes you can arouse an interest in life 
insurance by bringing up the subject of a last 
will and testament. One can talk a half hour 
on such a topic. 

Why not get pay when the application is 
signed and give the applicant a binding re- 
ceipt? Just as easy and sure delivery. 

There are daily records of sudden deaths, 
natural and accidental. Clipped from daily 
papers and pasted in a neat blank book they 
serve aS a great guickener. 

The great shortage of coffins to bury the 
“flu” victims is the best full page display ad. 
our business ever had. Sad, too. 

Life insurance has been popularized by the 
action of the Federal Government. Never 
again can some fool say, “J don't believe in 
life insurance.” An alien enemy such. 

When will everybody be insured as fully as 
his needs demand? Never! Increased popula- 
tion, increased needs, increased intelligence, 
increased wealth, will never be fully covered. 
Our business can never be wound up and the 
books closed. Don’t be discouraged, “young 
feller,” there is plenty to do. 

Disability is a fine tune to sing. It some- 
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times soothes the savage breast. And you can 
make several verses of it, too. 

Why not make our Company your trustee? 
Sometimes gets a man’s ear when nothing else 
will. 

lear has lost many an application. “Good 
night” when your prospect sees in your face 
that element of solicitude, apprehension, awful 
anxiety, that he won't sign up. Go on! You 
are made of the same clay as he is; you are his 
equal, more so concerning your business. Talk 
squarely, fearlessly, confidently. Throw cow- 
ardice to the winds. 

R. O. TictLos. 


National Life of Vermont 

The National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., notwithstanding the unprece- 
dented death rate owing to the epidemic of 
influenza and the war losses, increased taxation 
and additional cost of operation in 1918, was 
so well managed as to be able to show the fol- 
lowing gains: 

In insurance in force, $9,830,510; in assets, 
$2,443,178; in general surplus, $114,218. 

The outstanding insurance now amounts to 
$253,424,376 and the new insurance paid for last 
year was $26,104,481. The company announces 
that the present dividend scale will be main- 
tained for 1919, the dividends for this year, 
amounting to $2,072,633, having been declared 
and charged off as a liability to be paid as due. 

The company’s assets on December 31 last 
amounted to $71,038,416, and its general sur- 
plus to $3,886,328. For over seventy years the 
National Life of Vermont has been supplying 
reliable insurance, usually making liberal in- 
creases in its business from year to year. 
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Its reputation, acquired through seven dec- 
ades of honorable business transactions, js sec- 
ond to none. 


Life Presidents Elect 


The following-named companies have been 
elected to membership in the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents by unanimous vote of 
the executive committee: Connecticut yeneral 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass.; Manufacturers 
Life Insurance Company, Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, Newark, N. J.; National Life 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt.; the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass. 

This increases the membership of the asso- 
ciation to thirty-nine companies. 


Promotion for Jacob Chadeayne 


Jacob Chadeayne, who has been with the 
Metropolitan Life for twenty-five years, and for 
the last ten years manager of the Intermediate 
branch of the ordinary department, has been ap- 
ponted manager of the ordinary department in 
the place of the late Isaac I. J. Cahen. 

—The St. Louis Life Underwriters Association has 
appointed a secret investigating committee of three 
members to investigate unethical practices in selling 
life insurance. The association intends to enforce the 
code of ethics recently adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, 














individual effort, 


Service. 
B. TO SAVE FOOD 


Scientific Household Diets. 
C. TO PRODUCE FOOD 


D. TO BE THRIFTY 
Thrift Measure. 


demnity Clauses. 


OF AMERICA 


For a direct agency connection address: 


50 Union Square 


WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE 


While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 


Every policyholder may obtain the knowledge ot 


Every policyholder may procure infermation on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 


Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 


The GUARDIAN’S perfect protection policies contain 


Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 
1867 

















developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


& THE REAR GUARD 


ifs No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 


) army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 

















ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


One Man Who Thought His Life Insur- 
ance Policy an Expensive Mistake 





HELPED HIM OVER A ROUGH PLACE 


Looked upon It as an Annual Liability, but It 
Proved a Very Substantial Asset 

Jonathan Davis tossed aside his mail im- 
patiently. He was discouraged. For weeks 
now he had been ill and unable to attend to 
his work. Several large contracts that would 
have brought in handsome returns could not 
be undertaken because of his health, and his 
income was thereby greatly curtailed. Bills 
of all sorts were accumulating and his bank 
account was almost exhausted. To-day his 
doctor had said to him 

“Mr. Davis, you're overworked—going to 
pieces, in fact. I want you to go away to the 
mountains for several weeks. The rest and 
change and invigorating air will soon bring 
you around, but you must go, and go at once.” 

And now, to cap the climax, the mail had 
just brought him a letter saying that the pre- 
mium on a $5000 endowment policy that he 
had taken out some years before was overdue. 

“IT made a mistake there,” he said to him- 
self. “I should have put the money I’ve paid 
out in premiums in the bank instead. Then I 
should have had it in case of an emergency 
like this.” 

Some hours later that day the door-bell rang 
and a cheery voice greeted him. 

“Hello, old man, sorry to see you laid up! 
Just got back to-day from a trip, and came 
tight around. Anything I can do for you?” 

“You've done too much already, Bill,” 
answered Mr. Davis. 

“How so, Jonathan?” 

“It was through you that I took out that 
$soco endowment policy, I remember. I've 
just received a notice that the premium on it 
is overdue, and here I am unable to meet it 
or any of my other bills.” 

“That's too bad, old chap,” replied his friend. 
“But where was the mistake ?” 

“T should have saved the money instead of 
putting it into the premiums,” answered Mr. 
Davis. ‘Now my doctor says T must go away 
to a more invigorating climate or I'll drag on 
this way for months. How can T go when 
I've no money and can borrow none? T have 
no property, you know, and I've lived right up 
to my income all along. Yes, the life insur- 
ance policy was a mistake.” 

“Let's see about that, Jonathan,” replied Mr. 
Nelson. “You say you haven't saved any- 








thing all these years you've been making such 
good money. It’s not likely you would have 
saved what you've paid out in premiums, either. 
Tell me, Jonathan, how much do you need?” 

“Oh, with the pressing bills and my trip 
and the premium on this policy, I need a 
thousand dollars, but where I’m to get it | 
don't know.” 

Bill laughed his big, cheery laugh. 

“That's easily fixed, old man. You seem to 
have forgotten the loan value of your policy. 
Now, to-morrow I'll bring you a slip of paper 
that you can sign, and then you can borrow the 
thousand dollars on your policy. You can 
pay it back at your convenience and can keep 
it as long as you please by paying interest on 
it. You can pay your debts and have your 
mind at ease; then take your trip and get well. 
Everybody that knows Jonathan Davis knows 
what good money he makes when he’s well, 
and after eleven years more the policy will 
mature. Judging from the past, old chap, you 
wont have saved much money by that time, 
and you'll be getting along, too. So maybe 
you won't be glad to get $5000 about then.” 

An expression of wonderful relief came 

over the tired face of Jonathan Davis as he 
realized that he had suddenly been lifted out 
of his temporary financial worries. He rose 
and grasped his friend's hand. 
“Bill, I'm mighty glad you came in,” he said, 
earnestly. “You've helped me over a rough 
place. Now | can go away with my mind at 
ease.” 

It was about six weeks later that Mr. Nelson 
received a call from his old friend. His sun- 
burned complexion and elastic step indicated 
that he was again well and strong. Mr. Nel- 
son shook hands with him heartily, and then 
asked, quizzically : 

“How about it, Jonathan, was that policy 
a mistake ?” 

‘Bill, I believe it saved me from ruin,” 
answered Mr. Davis. “Here I thought I had 
only an expensive life insurance policy, and 
found that I had instead a friend in need to 
tide me over my difficulties and restore me to 
health. Not a mistake, Bill, but the best day's 


work I ever did.” 


Exhibits of Army Personnel Work 

Under the auspices of the Personnel Bu- 
reau of the War Department, a series of 
exhibits showing the accomplishments of 
the Bureau in selecting men for the army 
by psychological tests is being conducted. 
During the current week the exhibit is on 
at Pittsburgh, and it will be moved to New 


York for the week of March 24, where it will 
be held at the Hotel McAlpin. The inau- 
guration and assistance given the Government 
in the army personnel work by leading life in- 
surance companies who were the pioneers in 
taking up the plan of classification and selec- 
tion, on scientific lines, for giving applicants 
positions according to their fitness, have been 
most valuable. These companies include the 
Equitable of New York, Metropolitan, Phoenix 
Mutual, Guardian, John Hancock Mutual and 
Equitable of Iowa, all of which are members 
of the Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search, of which Col. Walter Dill Scott is the 


head. 

The purpose of the Army personnel work 
was to find the right man for the right place. 
The exhibit shows the manner in which 
this task was accomplished in the course of 
enrolling an army of practically 4,000,000 
men during a period of one year, as well as 
the results attained by the application of 
that method. The main object of the ex- 
hibit is to encourage business institutions 
to make use of the experience of the Army 
Personnel Bureau, and with that end in 
view a demonstration of trade tests will be 
given, as well as illustrated by photographs 
and models. Among the interesting features 
to be shown is the method of rating officers 
and the application of the gradings in pro- 
motions. 


Wage-Earners Affluent 

The publisher of a prominent magazine with 
a national circulation the other day, in the 
course of conversation, disclosed the results 
of an investigation, in the interest of his sixty 
or seventy thousand readers, of the use people 
in the country at large are making of the ex- 
cess funds that the war has poured into their 
laps. He felt that life insurance men had an 
opportunity to counteract the tendencies to 
Bolshevism of which we hear so much in these 
days of reconstruction. Thousands of workers 
formerly making $20 to $25 a week or more 
have lately earned large sums and are still in 
good positions and liable to hold them for 
some time. But their money is being frittered 
away in the purchase of extravagant things. 
Many are buying costly jewelry that later is 
found in pawn shops where the borrowers have 
to pay extravagant rates of interest or lose the 
security. And gullible people are particularly 
the prey just now of the promoters of all 
sorts of wildcat schemes, get-rich-quickers, 
against whom our Government, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, is taking steps to 
prevent the defrauding of innocent people. 
Their so-called ‘securities,’ when the pinch 
comes, have no salability, and of course no 
borrowing capacity. Even if they happen to 
return a fair rate of interest, the income from 
the couple of hundred dollars or so put into 
them is so small that it practically amounts to 
nothing and is of little or no good to the in- 
vestor. Life insurance offers such people a 
real security, with a fixed and safe place of 
deposit—New York Life Bulletin. 
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The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The 
Health gives full protection 


Accident and 


for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 


panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Live Agent Has No Fear of Being 
Put Out of Business 





PERIOD OF GREAT EXPANSION AHEAD 
Uncle Sam Too Good a Business Man to Continue 
an Enterprise that Put Him $550,300,000 in 
the Hole in Months 


BY IRA C. EDWARDS 


“What is to become of you life insurance 
agents, now the war is over, if the Government 
goes into the life insurance business perma- 
nently?” asked the banker. 

“Well, sir,’’ replied the agent, smiling, ‘‘take 
out your pencil and write the answer yourself. 
Here it is: Taking the largest cantonment as 
a fair basis for the whole, we find that 90 per 
cent of the soldiers carry war policies, and that 
the average size of these policies is a trifle 
over $7000 each. Keep that in mind. At $8 per 
1000, 2,700,000 men, paying $56 each, have paid 
to the Government $151,200,000 in premiums. It 
cost the Government, according to official re- 
ports, $1,500,000 to write this insurance. 

“With less than one-third of the insured men 
actually engaged in battle, 45,000 were killed 
outright, many thousands fatally wounded, 
other thousands totally and permanently dis- 
abled, while of the other two-thirds at home 
or abroad thousands died of influenza and from 
other causes, so a most conservative estimate 
of our soldier fatalities is 100,000, to say noth- 
ing of the aftermath. What is the result? 


One hundred thousand claims of 
STONO COCR TAS: oos5 hives cosasws $700 ,000,000 


Add the cost of writing the policies. 1,500,000 
We find the liabilities are..........§ 701,500,000 

Deduct premiums paid to the Gov- 
ORIN RG hia okies Fee shee Geen re 151,200,000 
Net Government liabilities....$550,300,000 


‘“‘Now, sir, as a business man and a banker, 
do you think we, the Government, will con- 
tinue an enterprise that put us in the hole 
$550,300,000 during the first six months of active 
experience? 

“We went into this deal with our hearts, our 
hands, our pockets and our eyes wide open. 
Suppose our lads had taken two years instead 
of six months to win the war? Our liabilities 
would have been written in billions; but we 
would have stood the gaff without a whimper. 
Thanks to our brave boys, we come out lucky 
indeed. We will honor every promise in those 
war policies to the last penny. We will do 
more than that. We will go down in our jeans 
as a gift—a free-will offering, mind you—for 
enough millions to start those lads at work 
again, and we will blow another million or 
two in skyrockets, red fire and celebration 
when they arrive. But that does not mean that 
we want any more eight-dollar-a-thousand war 
risks or peace risks on our books. 

“As to the future of our craft, why, sir, it is 
so big that it stuns me. Great as have been 
our achievements in the past, that which looms 
ahead is so much greater as to put our record 
in the discard. We are the richest nation in 
the world. We are at the day-dawn of an era 
that spells prosperity. Where we once talked 
in dollars we now talk in millions. We have 
struck our gait. The infinite and eternal power 
that is manifest in every pulsation of our 
country spells progress. We are the granary of 
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the world. Every avenue of labor, commerce 
and manufacture will be crowded with the 
millions headed for the open door of oppor- 
tunity. I am going to be right in the rush. I 
want my full share of the prizes that belong 
to the hustler. 

“This war has done more to create a demand 
for life insurance than all the arguments, per. 
suasions and literature for fifty years. It has 
eliminated the ‘can’t-afford-it’ fellow, for he 
who is physically insurable after this and says 
he can’t afford it is not worth wasting time on, 

“This war has changed the entire line of talk 
for me, and I aim to profit by it. I have but to 
point to the splendid record of life insurance 
companies as a whole and my own company in 
particular to enthuse my prospect. No system 
of business has done more to win this war than 
the great life and industrial insurance com- 
panies. Witness the millions, aye, billions per- 
haps, that they have poured out to Uncle Sam 
in return for Liberty Bonds. Who has con- 
tributed more for the Red Cross and Y. M., ¢. 
A. than we? What system has come through 
this ordeal with grander patriotism, to find jn 
the round-up that their solvency is even 
greater than before, and that the assets of 
their policyholders are so largely made up of 
the bonds of the greatest nation on earth— 
Uncle Sam’s Liberty Bonds. And every policy- 
holder has been a contributor to the downfall 
of the Kaiser. I am going over my field and 
tell the story to every man and woman I have 
written. I will show them the record. I will 
tell them how their premiums have helped to 
win the war, and then sell them another policy 
so that their premiums can be used to buy an- 
other bond—this time a Victory Bond. 

“T’ll show how old-line companies stayed out 
of this war-insurance scheme by converting 
their money into Government bonds instead of 
letting patriotism run away with their judg- 
ment, and at the same time contributed millions 
to the cause. I'll tell them such truths as will 
make them proud of their country, proud of 
their services and proud to double their in- 
surance. By the way, how much life insurance 
are you carrying, anyhow?’’ 


Massachusetts Mutual in New Jersey 

Clarence K. Hammitt, a well-known _ insur- 
ance broker of Trenton, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed as a general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Mass., for the Southern New Jersey District. 
Mr. Hammitt was recently discharged from the 
American Expeditionary Force, after having 
served in this country and overseas for almost 
two years. This is a new life insurance com- 
pany for Trenton, although the Massachusetts 
company has nearly fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of insurance in New Jersey. 


Group Insurance in Ohio 

The Kilbourne-Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has taken out group in- 
surance for its 800 or more employees. Under 
the plan, every employee who has been with the 
company for more than three months and less 
than one year is insured for $500. Those in the 
second year of employment, $750; third year, 
$1000; fourth year, $1250; fifth year, $1500; more 
than five years, $1750. The benefits of the in- 
surance accrue only to those who remain with 
the company. The insurance does not cost the 
employee anything. 
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Presbyterian Ministers Fund 

The annual statement of the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund of Philadelphia is always an 
interesting object of study. This organization 
is the oldest life insurance company in 
America, and during its 159 years of existence 
has conducted its business along individual 
lines. Founded for the purpose of protecting 
the families of evangelical denomination min- 
tsters in 1759, the organization has maintained 
its corporate existence and has annually added 
to its financial strength. 

Naturally, the business done is not large be- 
cause of the limited field to which its activities 
are confined. 

In the year 1918 the Fund wrote issued and 
revived insurance aggregating $3,113,627, which 
represents an increase of about $350,000 over 
the new issues of the previous year. The total 
amount of insurance outstanding increased by 
$2,116,062, so that this item as of December 
231 last was shown to be $27,458,470, The gain 
in insurance in force is at a rate which is sur- 
passed by few companies, being about 67 per 
cent of the total new business. : 

Total income for the year was $1,575,507, of 
which $1,220,694 is represented by premiums 
and $350,850 by interest and rents. 

As the Fund employs no agents and secures 
its new business by correspondence with old 
policyholders and their friends, as well as 
newcomers into the evangelical service, ex- 
penses are very low. The total disbursements 
in 1918 were $845,193, and the income saved 
for future protection of policyholders was 
$730,318. Death claims amounted to $165,414, 
while all other payments to policyholders in 
the way of matured endowments, dividends, an- 
nuities and surrender values amounted to 
$584,536, the total payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries amounting to $749,950. 

Admitted assets now amount to $9,087,033, 
an increase during the year of about $700,000, 
while unassigned surplus was shown to be 
$656,573, inclusive of $195,268 set aside for 
apportionment among policyholders as. divi- 
dends in 1919. 

Under the management and direction of Perry 
S. Allen, president,’ the affairs of the Presby- 
terian Ministers Fund have been administered 
in an efficient and economical manner. It en- 
ters its 160th year stronger than ever and in 
a position to render greater service and bene- 
fits to its policyholders. 


The Shenandoah Life 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company of 

Roanoke, Va., reports that the company has 
more than doubled its production during Jan- 
uary and February of this year over the same 
period of last year. The officers of this com- 
pany are R. H. Angell, president; E. Lee 
Trinkle, first vice-president; W. L. Andrews, 
Secretary-treasurer; W. J. Henson, general 
counsel; J. H. Dunkley, medical director; F. 
C. Collings, assistant secretary-treasurer; L. 
St. J. Thomas, auditor. At the beginning of the 
year Gaylord Davidson took charge of the busi- 
hess as agency manager, and seems to be 
making a record. 


Standard Manual of the leas Tax—1919 


Under the above title, the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc.,.has published a ‘timely and 
much-needed book of reference and instruction, 
Which cannot fail to be of value to individuals 
and corporations subject to Federal taxation. 
Section 1 contains a condensed digest of the 
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new Federal revenue law and changes of the 
war revenue law of 1918, the full text of the 
act, with marginal notations, a general index 
and a detailed digest of the law. Section II 
embraces high and low prices of securities as 
of March 1, 1913; Treasury decisions, court de- 
cisions and other income tax data; list of col- 
lection districts and additional income tax 
schedules for previous years. It sells at $5 
per copy. 


Masonic Life Association 

The annual report of the Masonic Life Asso- 
ciation of Buffalo as of December 31, 1918, shows 
that the management of the organization, by 
careful selection of risks, had a favorable mor- 
tality experience, despite war claims and deaths 
from pneumonia and influenza. Lapses were re- 
markably low, being in 1918 but .0571 of the 
mean insurance in force. Gains in insurance in 
force and income were made during the year. 
As of December 31 assets amounted to $385,486 
and liabilities $21,186, leaving a surplus of $368,- 
300. Insurance in force was $27,144,000, a net 
gain of $530,000 during the year. The company 
operates on the assessment plan and writes only 
members of the Masonic fraternity. Nelson O. 
Tiffany is president and general manager, and 
George H. Chase is secretary. 





Veteran Agent’s Record 

J. Henry Small, general agent, of New York 
for the last decade or more, of the Penn Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, informs THE SPECTATOR 
that he has been reading this publication since 
its foundation in 1868, fifty-one years ago, he 
having entered the insurance business just pre- 
viously to that date. Mr. Small has been a gen- 
eral agent in New York since 1884, and in that 
time has written more than 3000 policies, thus 
averaging about two a week for all the work- 
ing weeks of the last thirty-five years. Owing 
to the fact that his business connection has 
always been among sea captains, marine offi- 
cers and harbor authorities, he has earned 
among his friends the affectionate title of 
“Captain.’”” The old firm of Rufus Small & 
Son, of which ‘‘Captain’’ Small is the head, 
has a record of over 10,000 applications issued, 
with no claim unpaid and no claim litigated. 


Business of Important Life Agency 
[To the Editor of THE SPeeTAToOR] 

In the issue of THE SPECTATOR for February 
27, in the first page of the Life Insurance Sec- 
tion, is a letter from the Mutual Life Agency 
of Chicago. In quoting figures of this agency I 
do not know where you got the $16,900,000; our 
paid-for business in 1918 was $19,972,618.—The 
Edward A. Woods Agency, Ine. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 8. 


[The figures objected to by the Woods Agency 
were supplied in a letter addressed to THE 
SPECTATOR coming from the Mutual Life Agency 
at Chicago, and we therefore give Mr. Woods’ 
agency the benefit of the above correction.— 
Editor THrE SPECTATOR. ] 


With the American National of Texas 


The American National Insurance Company 
of Galveston, Tex., announces the appointment 
of Clark W. Thompson as treasurer and man- 
ager of its loan department. Mr. Thompson 
was recently discharged from the Marine Corps, 
in which he held a lieutenant’s commission. He 
has a host of friends, both in Galveston and in 
the Northwest, where he formerly made _ his 
home, 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men anil women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


LEADS IN INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS GAINED 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Reports a Year of 


Great. Progress 





INCREASES IN 


INSURANCE IN FORCE LARGEST IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


Total New Insurance Greatest Amount by Many Millions the Prudential Ever Wrote—Lapse 
Rate Less Than in 1917 


The year of 1918 resulted in the most re- 
markable gains in the history of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. The real test 
of a substantial advance—that of increase in 
insurance in force—was the largest ever re- 
corded by the company, the amount being 
$433,320,599, and exceeding by more than 
$67,500,0c0 the great gain of 1917. For the 
eleventh year in succession The Prudential has 
surpassed every other company in gain of 
industrial insurance in force. 
ranks, though depleted by 
and naval ser- 


That the agency 
heavy enlistments in military 
vice, as well as devoting many weeks to Lib- 
erty Loan and war work drives and to the 
promotion of thrift clubs among industrial 
workers throughout the country, did honor 
to the company is evidenced by the fact that 
new insurance issued, revived and increased 
aggregated $747,987,810, exceeding that of the 
previous year by over $71,000,000, All of the 
business written by the agents of The Pru- 
dential was acquired by the personal services 
of the agents, none being obtained by rein- 
surance. This tremendous total of nearly 750 
millions was produced in the two branches, 
ordinary and industrial, as follows: 


Policies Amount 
OTMIGBES: bn desiod uses wesw 245,922 $337,808,018 
PROMGITION. 5.6 ciegcceeee aes 2,386,875 $10,179,792 
BO: o.5.6 0s ke Kewts ae 2,63 32797 747,987,810 


The figures indicate the effect of the nation’s 
prosperity on the industrial workers. Prac- 
tically a quarter million of people in all walks 
of life took advantage of the protection 
offered by the ordinary department of The 
Prudential last year, showing that thousands 
of persons laid by funds for the benefit of 
their families in time of stress. As com- 
pared with the previous year, the figures given 
here show an increase of 17,884 in number and 

1,438,742 in amount. The agents of The 
Prudential on the average wrote over 50,000 
policies and the average amount of weekly 
production was well nigh $14,000,000. 

It is significant that, coupled with the enor- 
mous amount of new insurance written, the 
lapse rate for 1918 was considerably lower 
than the previous year. 
ance in force, aggregating as of eiepeil 31; 
1918, the staggering total of $3,891,758,334, was 


The amount of insur- 


as follows: 


Policies Amount 
Ordinary 6.%.6s006-0.00% 1,330,193 $1,642,209,645 
Industrial ....0.%6<.6. 16,117,084 2.249,548,689 
Dotal\s. sons cn 17,447,277 $3,891,758,334 
The Prudential is the pioneer American 


company in the industrial field, and during its 
forty-three years of activity has rendered bene- 
Under the con- 


fits to millions of homes. 
racts now issued by the company, the bene- 


fits under death claims can be conserved by 
leaving funds with the company at interest, 
payments being made in weekly instalments. 
Upon mutualization a few years ago, the 
policyholders were given control of the com- 
pany, and all policies issued at non-participat- 
ing rates became participating. Even the low 
price for which protection is given by The 
Prudential has been further lowered by divi- 
dends, the net cost of insurance in this com- 
pany being reduced materially, many millions 
of dollars having been paid to policyholders 
in the form of dividends since the company 
changed from the non-participating plan. In 
addition to what has already been paid, the 
company has set aside over $17,000,000 to be 
paid during 1919, while the deferred dividend 
reserve awaiting apportionment amounts to 
nearly $14,000,000. 

Last year policyholders paid to The Pruden- 
tial for their protection $124,452,430, or about 
13 million dollars more than was paid during 
1917, Total death claims showed a marked 
increase over the previous year, the death 
claims alone exceeding the total payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries in 1917. This 
enormous increase was due mainly to the 
influenza epidemic, which 
proved so costly to all life insurance companies 
last year. These enormous payments to fami- 
lies who lost their providers during that fatal 
epidemic of three months should prove most 


pneumonia and 


convincing evidence as to the great value of 
having life insurance protection and of keep- 
ing it in force, once obtained. 

In addition to death claims of over $50,- 
coo,o00, The Prudential paid some $20,000,0cu 
to living policyholders in endowments, divi- 
dends, annuities and surrender values, the 
total payments to beneficiaries and policyhold- 
7 1,032,622 
resumé of the company’s 
bursements to policyholders during 1918: 


ers aggregating Below is a brief 


income and dis- 


Premium income: 








RMIT foe ave asus ce cit aws coca tol ocedoio- ste alors $49, = 181 
Tvciits Lc (7, (Roe eran Pe ener ces nipeet ont aise 
Total 
baterest, PONTE, ClG.i oss ob eeives coe ox *66,544,694 
Talat NE is 5 os ew hee wean *190,997,124 
Payments to policyholders: 
Ce ogete) 00 aa ar are Cee sere $50,693,042 
To living policyholders ,339,580 
CLO PADS Sa mes rernrey Cerucntn eae ers 71,032,622 
NGb SBOE BRVER. @ cs Sunda el bde oe eews 39,274,871 


‘ Includes $40,000,000 borrowed money applied to 
part payment of company’s subscription of $60,000,000 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

Death claims paid by The Prudential last 
year showed an increase of over $19,500,000, 
nearly all of which is directly due to influenza 
and pneumonia. 

On the basis of three hundred working days 
to the year, The Prudential shows daily pre- 
imium receipts of $414,841, while the daily i- 


Thursday 


come from interest, rents and other sources 
outside of borrowed money, averaged $88,482, 
and the average daily total income was $503,- 
323. Death claims paid averaged $168,976, 
living policyholders received $67,708, while 
$184,371, making 
the total daily benefits on policyholders’ ac. 
count $421,145. 
Liberty Bonds 


there was added to reserves 


Admitted assets, exclusive of 

purchased with borrowed 
money, increased $186,968 daily. The new 
business written and revived averaged 8776 
policies for $2,396,893 per day, and the average 
daily increase in insurance in force was 4455 
policies for $1,444,402. 

Since organization The Prudential has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries about $550,- 
000,000, of which more than $384,000,000 rep- 
resents death claims. 

Below is a tabulation showing the company’s 
progress by five-year periods during the last 
thirty years: 


GROW TH—1888-1918 


Financial Account 
Paid 

Policy holders 
$1,096,884 
2,916,207 
5,389,403 
11,544'899 
19,496,113 
33,848,546 
71,032,622 


Year Assets income 
to $2,874,163 


1893.... 11,021, 445 





cc). oe 392769, 320 
1918.... 571,462,809 *190,997,124 
* Includes $40,000,000 borrowed money applied in 
part payment of company’s subscription of $60,000,000 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
* Includes $40,000,000 Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds, 
purchased with borrowed money. 


Insurance Account 





Year Ordinary Industrial 
[Lois aR Se ne OR ee $1,242,929 $92,418,854 
he Pera 12 2 -_ 733 218,199,566 
Mea es sic ares ctasone euseecor eats 333,992,200 
ere piace eee SI7 °3 613,935,910 
eansy ETE OE 543 ,493, "909 891,057,438 


| SEE EEE ee 944, 362,877 


1,462,516,043 


OMS ene Sete ts 1,642,209,645 2.2.49.548,689 
Combined 
Year Policies Amount 


$93,661,783 
230,641,299 
414,547,053 





MOO Ser tree oncerae ee 5,447,307 


931,258,813 
AU icta ra br o'uisecetaraccvarsiere ses 7,731,739 1,434, 551 347 
BOOS Gia sais ec rere eee 11,965,722 2? ,406,878, "920 
PI eg acoee arate ereincatere eae 17,447,277 3,891 "758, 334 


Life Insurance Prevents Business Failure 
We recently received the following interest- 
ing letter from Henry C. Lytton, president of 
Henry C. Lytton & Sons, Chicago, which de- 
scribes the practical service rendered by life 
insurance in preserving a business from failure: 


It has come to my personal notice in the last 
four years that a firm who were considered to 
be almost at the head of their line in this coun- 
try and making a great deal of money, and who, 
though themselves immune from any pecuniary 
difficulties whatsoever, found, by cause of the 
new administration coming in some six years 
ago and the war starting some four years ago, 
that they would be compelled to, and, in fact, 
did borow a very large amount of money on 
the life insurance of the head of the firm (who 
was very heavily insured), which money helped 
them so much in their difficulties that, were it 
not for this assistance, I think the firm might 
have been obliged to make an assignment, oF 
at least would have had to ask an extension of 
a number of years from all their creditors. 

The suggestions I made several years ago 
have been fully warranted by the experience 
stated above that occurred to the party re- 
ferred to, hence my many years in life insur- 
ance prompts me to say again and again that 
everyone should insure his life up to the limit 
of his ability. 
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LIFE MERGER TALKED OF 


Move to Consolidate Missouri State Life 
and Internation! Life of St. Louis 
Newspapers in St. Louis at the end of last 
week printed detailed reports of an alleged im- 
pending merger of the Missouri State Life and 
the International Life of St. Louis, and it was 
even added that the Missouri State Insurance 
Department had approved the tentative terms. 
The estate of Joseph S. Kendall, president of 
the Missouri State Life, who died last month, is 
involved for the purchase of 28,000 of the com- 
pany’s shares, and O. S. Carlton, president of 
the Great Southern Life of Dallas, indorser of 
the purchase notes, is, according to newspaper 

statements, pushing the merger. 

When the alleged negotiations were referred 
to at the office of the Missouri State Life it was 
stated by officers of the company that the story 
of an impending merger was all foreign as far 
as the company was concerned. They would 
not admit that any attempt on the part of out- 
siders to buy control of the company or change 
its identity could possibly meet with success. 

Massey Wilson, president of the International 
Life, admitted that a consolidation was hoped 
for, but declined to discuss how the same might 
be effected. It is understood that the proposi- 
tion is for the International to buy the Kendall- 
Carlton stock, which, it is understood, the In- 
ternational is willing to do if such a purchase 
will pave the way for a consolidation. 

Thomas F. Lawrence, vice-president of the 
Missouri State Life, made the following state- 
ment to THs SPECTATOR on March 10 regarding 
the proposed merger: 

The late Mr. Kendall purchased 28,000 
shares of stock of the Missouri State Life at 
$40 per share. He borrowed the entire pur- 
chase money. with O. S. Carlton, also signer of 
the notes. The board of directors of the Mis- 
souri State Life, at its last meeting, thought that 
a president should be selected to succeed Mr. 
Kendall, who should be a man of strong finan- 
cial resources, who could buy the Kendall stock 
and stabilize the control of the company. The 
man in question, unfortunately, was not able to 
harmonize with the stock interests, and would 
not pay the purchase price charged by Mr. Carl- 
ton. The latter then started a deal with Massey 
Wilson, president of the International Life of 
St. Louis, by which Mr. Wilson’s company 
would buy Mr. Carlton’s stock, the stock to be 
absorbed when the two companies merged. 


THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


Such a proposition has been submitted to the 
Missouri State Life, but not approved as yet by 
our board of directors. The board will meet 
to-morrow. My position as vice-president of the 
company is the protection of the policyholders 
of the Missouri State, and unless some other 
better way presents itself for the stabilizing of 
the stock control of the company and manage- 
ment I will favor the merger for that reason. 
In my opinion, the matter of stock control, with 
consequent liability of change of management, 
forms a condition which should not continue, 
offering as it does the possibility of recurrences 
of the unstable conditions such as have ob- 
tained during the past two years. 

Unfortunately, during the period mentioned 
there have been a number of changes in the man- 
agement of the Missouri State Life, brought 
about by certain of the stockholding interests. 
The company has had a most successful career, 
and has achieved a record of growth in a quar- 
ter of a century that has never been equaled. 
It is to be hoped that the unstable conditions 
created by the stockholding interests referred 
to will soon be overcome and the interests of 
the policyholders thus protected. 

As THE SPECTATOR goes to press the follow- 
ing telegram reaches this office from St. Louis: 

“M. E. Singleton was elected president, Tues- 
day. Merger proposition was turned down by 
board of directors. Company will go on as here- 
tofore, and its friends will be pleased to learn 
that the stock situation will be adjusted satis- 
factorily. The officers and agents of the Mis- 
souri State Life are all enthusiastic over this 
solution, and the company’s business will con- 
tinue with bright prospects for the future.” 


State Insurance Fund Opposed 

The joint legislative committee on judiciary 
of Massachusetts heard strong opposition to 
plans for a State insurance fund at a hearing 
last Thursday. Frank F. Dresser, represent- 
ing the American Steel & Wire Company of 
Worcester, headed the opposition. Mr. Dresser 
said that service given by privately operated 
companies was good on the whole. He feared 
that if a State fund were substituted for the 
competing companies the manufacturers would 
suffer a loss of many conveniences. Others who 
registered their opposition to the bill were 
representatives of the Lowell Board of Trade, 
Hood Rubber Company, General Electric Com- 


pany, Lawson Company, American Optical Com- 
pany of Southbridge, Hudson Worsted Company, 
Chipman Valve Company of Springfield, Spencer 
Wire Company of Worcester, H. B Smith Com- 
pany, and North Chelmsford Machine Supply 
Company. 

Advocates of a bill providing for self-insur- 
ance also were heard. O. G. Brown, represent- 
ing the Self Insurance Association of New 
York, said the union labor interests of that 
State favored the plan. 
number of manufacturers were recorded in 
favor of the bill. 


Representatives of a 


Commonwealth Life of Louisville, Ky. 

In a letter addressed to its agents by I. 
Smith Homans, actuary and assisiant secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth Life of Louisville, 
Ky., he sketches for them the results of the 
Dast year and the standing of the company. 
Last year the Commonwealth wrote $9,334,000 
of new business and closed the year with $29,- 
022,000 of insurance in force—a gain of $4,226,- 
000. The company’s assets now aggregate $2,- 
240,932, and its surplus is $568,477. In 1918 the 
payments to policyholders exceeded those in 
the previous year by $132,000. The officers are 
well pleased with the outcome of the year’s 
business, and are aiming to write $10,000,000 of 
new business and to close the current year 
With $34,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Central Life of Illinois, Ottawa 

Among the increases noted in the thirteenth 
business and in protection for policyholders is 
shown by the statement of the Central Life 
insurance Company of Illinois, of Ottawa, as 
of January 1, 1919. 

The company shows a gain of over $3,000,000 
in insurance in force, an increase of $330,000 in 
assets, an increase of $332,000 in policy reserve, 
and an advance of $10,000 in surplus for protec- 
tion of policyholders. The company now re- 
ports assets amounting to $2,308,271, a net re- 
serve On outstanding policies of $1,795,474, and 
a surplus of $348,613, with insurance in force 
amounting to $21,448,984. President H. W. 
Johnson and his associate officers merit con- 
gratulation on the successful outcome of the 
business of 1918. 





“THE ADVENTURES OF TWO AGENTS:” 


A Continuous Story. 


Chapter 27. 


Watch for next Chapter 
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The Liberty Bondholder is a Real Prospect to the Live Agent. 





GENERAL AGENTS: If you are interested in our Business Building Methods, WRITE US. 
We have the policies that sell and territory open. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Some Extracts From the Statements of Life Insurance Companies 


for 1918 


























The following figures of the statements of life insurance companies, NAME OF ComPANY. Received. 
covering the year 1918, have been compiled from advertised statements __ eae ers 
and returns made direct to The Spectator Company: ; Sey ian 
#5 ie Ba i ee Zon ee «= the nsurance’Co,of Viginia::....| 2, 300)405 

: Lincoln National. .... 2,226,251) 
Premiums | New Business Insurance | Admitted | Surplus* yf; ne attan Life...... oer 1609, 511 
NAME OF COMPANY Received. | Paid For. Gained. Assets. Funds. Maryland A-surance Corps _ 18,351! 
Massachusetts Mutual. : 16,078,456 
SS SS eg a eee =F a aaa aa aa EC Merchants Tile: 6.05.06 ccs scree eras 
> > b) Methodist Ministers . 71,349 
tna Life... 19,109,507; 145,946,172 100,255,185f = 788, 100f 19, 418 as ‘ (154.564.347 
Agricultural. 97,457) 1,681,087 1,247\889 Metropolitan. . . . | een | 
Americ.n Banke rs, Lil. 425,751 7,949, “8 342,634 Michigan Mutual..... 1,760,496) 
American C ee Ind 1,331,149 15, f 175,762) Midland Life, Mo........ 430,700! 
American Life, Ia..... 708,305} 5,317,132 23 471,589} 2, y Midland Mutual...... aie 929, 245 
Americ an Mutu: “4 La... 78,058 939,300 535. 700] 146, 07 1 Midwe;.... : 320,316 
American National, Mo 230,434) Rey chant RS 067,879] 638,388 Minnesota Mutual. . i, 427, IVS 
: aoe li ei x d8,609 394 eye 
American National, Tex.. 2,701,417 ae = eee 354) | 6,004,329 1,117,160 Mississippi penshiiel me 344,145 
Amicable Life. . 496,703 876,825 —1,449,785 : 1,504,642 Montana Life................ 736,487 
Atlantic Life. ! 1,490,923 10,807,915, 7,812/180 ; 545,267 Mutual Beneut. 34,673,986 
a 28 715, 597 7 : 
Baltimore Life 1195006) “Saereet| a ineees| 4028657) aosers Muimel, Ma. Begone 
. ¢ ) 0a DUO a Wallonal, 66 * ed 9 
Bankers, Neb. 2,219,534 8, 67, 3,962,186 14,370,309 4,323,719 Mutual, N. Y. "| 67,146,992 
Bankers Reserve 1,554,426, 8,077,063) 3,275,470 8,205,029 1,419,263 National, Vt. | 8,245,207 
Bank Savings. . 281,248 1,643,320) 420,040 1,139,730) 357,641 National Fidelity. 305,339} 
Berkshire Life. . 3,217,963, 10,258,748 5,634°491 26,533,017, 1,776,309 National L. & A @6,532,611 
Boston Mutual... 1,046,290 ¢ i pod 90 ee 3,557,284 141,397 poetacies . wee er 
€ ),0' e OO Ww rid Lite. V0d3¢ | 
Capitol Life..... $15,629 8.522'655| 3.944.581 2,994,744) 230,061 pag eg gal 105,777,797 
Cedar Rapids Life. 227,716 618,740 104,060 North American, Neb.. 339,326 
Central States, Ind. 536,440 5 80,825 94,045 North American L. & C. 13,521 
Central : Bios 2,036,568 17,727,162 10,639,099 North American, Lil... 1,085,115 
Century Life. 70,2 2,190,652) 1,453,808 : : fipapt . 
He Life. — dies 8 ‘5: 713 North Carolina M.& P....... 300,394 
Colonial Life. ¢13,000, 000 65,393,805 Northern, Michigan... ee 
Columbus Mutual 438,684 3,034,517 1,808,070 : Northern, Wash.. 661,940 
Columbia, Neb.. 44,999 215,933 77,579 10, rt Northern States... . 122,906 
Commonwealth, Neb.. 694,357 8,077,185 3,591,765 161,297 Northwestern National. 2,256,671 
——, RF 9,120,646 31,734,387, 14,878,: 206 eines ee eee 57,261,501 
onservative, W. Va. 327, 3,761,122 37 OU) Occidental, Ca ; 656,965 
Continental, Del 4,279,415 ‘ 283, 1: 21 ase z Life... 260,162 
Continental, L:!... 2,496,491 3 Pacific Mutual. . 7,469,920 
Continental, Utah 3,624,692 323,32 Pan-American.... 1,723,344 
Detroit ae “¢ Be 3,898,458 135,0: 13 Penn Mutual 29,033,897 
Elkhorn L. & a696, 261 764,765 69,753 x ans . 
Equitabie of lowa 5,175,313 30,676,151 : 2,409,396 Peoples Life, Ill. 203,473 
Equitable, N. Y.. 67, 47 3,361 294,401,485 161,669,670 89,010,753 Peoples Life, Ind. 333,159 
Farmers and Bankers 8,238,709, 4,561,895 445,/59 Peoria Life... ..... ee 
Farmers National, Ll 3,448,750 2 180,000 467,716 195,431 Philadelphia Life. . 1,249,369 
Federal. d5,710,011 d906, 630 4.360.517 114.975 Phoenix Mutual. . 7,733,506 
37,336 Sings Pioneer Life. ‘ 130,824 
Fidelity Mutual. 19, 306. 232 ae 3,711,234 Prairie Life. H 115,089 
Forest City. , 840, 460 $21,401 101,696 Protective, Ala... ; 269,862 
nel W orth eta 2,527,: 227,216, 178,268 Provident L. & T | i ee 
seorge ishingto ° eR 8 
Gem City. 243,793 101,433 see ey 2a | 147" st 
German Mutual.. 1,401,698 167,748 Royal Union. ‘| 1,927/020 
Girard. : 1,749,805 500207 St. Joseph Life........... | 203,397 
Great American, Kan ‘ 1,812,250 261,751 y y Southeastern... ; | 298,185 
Great Northern, N. D.. 1,070,350 £02,430 Southern L. & T. .s | 940,777 
Great Republic.. 1,858,082 1,107,331 Southern States, Ga... | 771,449 
Great Southern.... . 37,979,381 $8,586,676 Southland. . . : | 977,652 
ee Life. 2,666,286 920,301) ; Southwestern. . a 1,375,778 
Guardian, Wis. 1,591,278 783,899 106, V7 Standard, Pa... . .| 432,395 
Illinois Life. 15,895,802 15,419,826) 1, ong 736 State Mutual. . | 8,294,551 
Indiana National ‘ 2,043,900 f 1,779,313 Travelers... . | 19,666,973 
International 2,655 >, 494 16,45 16, 349 5,875, 140 11,593,650 8: 30 '0k Twin City. Ch S | 46,425 
lowa Life 92,738 498,51 int — = 404,802) 108,411 Union Mutual.... .| 2,335,773 
John Hancock 36,966,054 + 33. 761,080 171313 631] 9,325,942 Western & Southern. . .| 5,263,552 
Kansas City 4,572,539 ; 21,429,609) 10,922,029} 1,262,101 Western S.ates 1,000,609 
Lafayette, Ind 358,020 1,9: 23,086 292,130; 1,613, 75| 163,776 | 
Lafayette Mutual 45,012 208,304 92,713} 12485 — - 
Lamar. 243,260 2,239,933 1,368,581 1,000:400] 167,503 *Including suns apportioned and capital stoc ok. 
Life & Casualty 2,048,164 18,622,037 7,111,196 207,929 cluding reinsurance.  ¢ Including industrial. 
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Accident Business by Life Companies 


An important measure to some of the life in- 
introduced in the 
Repre- 


county. It 


surance companies has been 
House of Representatives by 
Bollinger of Allen 
offered at the request of several life 
to all 
The 


as suggested by the 


Kansas 

sentative was 
companies 
and is made applicable companies doing 
this State. 


provision in the law 


business in following is the 
new 
Bollinger bill: 


That such (life) companies may incorporate 
in their policies of insurance provisions for the 
waiver of premiums or for the granting of an 
annuity to the insured, or for special surrender 
values or other benefits, in the event that the 
insured, or either of them, thereunder shall 
from any cause become totally and permanently 
disabled, and any such company may provide for 
the payment of a larger sum if death is caused 
by accident than if it results from any other 
causes. Any stock life insurance company having 
a combined capital and surplus of not less than 
two hundred thousand dollars and any mutual 
life insurance company may make insurance on 


the health of individuals and against personal 
injury, 
travel or 


death resulting from 
but such stock and 


disablement or 
general accidents, 


company so transacting 
such health and accident insurance business 
shall make separate reports to the Insurance 
Commissioner of the premiums received and 
expenses and losses incurred in connection with 
such business. 


mutual life insurance 


If this bill becomes a law it will be the break- 
ing down of a long-time policy of Kansas that 
the different lines of insurance must be written 
by entirely separated companies, the laws here- 
tofore prohibiting a life company writing any 
accident or health business. 


on of Mind eau 


Nothing, in my opinion, conduces so much 
to a man’s peace of mind as he grows older as 
the knowledge that his life is insured, for, as 
fortunes come and go so fast in our country, 


it must be a great satisfaction to one who is 
insured in good, reliable life insurance com- 
panies that, irrespective of his business or in- 
vestments that may turn out badly, he will 
leave his family at least free from care and 
want, should death suddenly occur. ves, I 


always advise my friends and relatives to in- 
sure their lives for just aS much as they can 
afford, and, in addition to the main object to 


be attained by 
sure 
family 
misfortune 
during his own lifetime, he 
premiums have 
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Vail, one of 


the oldest life 


namely, 
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a certain 
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Kansas Life of Topeka 


An examination of the Kansas Life Insurance 
Company of Topeka, Kan., made on behalf of 
the Kansas Insurance Department, is a very 
exhaustive document covering the period of 
three years ending December 31, 1918. It shows 
that on the date named the capital stock paid 
in cash was $395,530; the admitted assets were 
$824,306; the premium reserve was $130,873; the 
total liabilities were $177,774, and the unas- 
signed (surplus) funds were $271,002. 

The premium income in 1916 was $65,922; in 
1917, $141,289, and in 1918, $156,777, while the 
payments to policyholders in the years named 
were, respectively, $1285, $10,408, and $58,401. 

In common with other companies, the Kansas 

uife suffered unusually heavy mortality last 
year on account of the epidemic of influenza. 
: The examiner states that the company made 
some mistakes in its earlier days which it is 
now making strong efforts to overcome, and it 
has abandoned the policy of accepting long- 
time notes in settlement of first-year premiums, 
not delivering policies, even to its agents, until 
the net premium is safely assured to the com- 
pany. 

The examiner states that “the company is 
building up a good and profitable business. It 
has plenty large enough capital and surplus to 
command the confidence of the insuring public,” 
and he further states that the company is show- 
ing a healthy growth in business, the amount 
in force being $5,888,734 at the end of 1918, com- 
pared with $4,506,579 a year earlier. 

The assets of the company are reported to 
be of a high grade and to yield a good return, 
interest payments being made with commend- 
able promptness. The books and accounts of 
the company are kept up in good shape, and 
leave but little to be desired in the way of im- 
provement. There are about 1700 stockholders 
in the company, which long list of interested 
parties constitutes a very helpful foree in the 
upbuilding of the company. In closing his re- 
port, the examiner states that “I have confi- 
dence in the integrity and fidelity of the officers 
and the board of directors. The company is a 
Kansas institution, and should succeed.” 


La Fayette Life of La Fayette, Ind. 


As of December 31 last, the annual statement 
of the La Fayette Life Insurance Company of 
La Fayette, Ind., shows assets aggregating 
$1,613,375, with unapportioned surplus, coupon 
accumulations and dividends held for policy- 
holders amounting to $196,059. Both of these 
items show substantial gains as compared with 
the preceding year, while the reserve also ad- 
vanced very considerably, now standing at 
$1,376,261. The company has $10,603,036 of in- 
surance in force on a_ paid-for basis—a sum 
several hundred thousand dollars larger than a 
year ago. 

A glanee at the company’s record during the 
last five years shows that it has steadily gained 
in financial strength, as well as in net amount 
of insurance outstanding, indicating a con- 
Stantly widening sphere of usefulness. 

A. E. Werkhoff is president of the La Fayette 
Life, and W. W. Lane is its secretary. 


Southeastern Life Insurance Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 

At a reecnt meeting of the board of directors 
of the Southeastern Life it was voted to re- 
fund all extra premiums that have been col- 
lected in connection with policyholders who 
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were in the service. President T. O. Lawton 
has given largely of his time and the company 
has subscribed liberally from its funds to the 
Liberty Bond issues. The death losses incurred 
as a result of the war were very few. 

The business of the company, under the 
supervision of C. W. Estes, superintendent of 
agents, has steadily increased month by month, 
the January and February business being over 
twice the business produced in any previous 
January and February, and an effort is being 
inaugurated to beat the best March in the his- 
tory of the company. 

Reserve Loan Life Forging Ahead 

Guilford A. Deitch, general counsel of the 
Reserve Loan Life, reports a total of new 
business secured during January and February 
of $2,451,550. Mr. Deitch has issued a striking 
circular-letter to the company’s field men on the 
subject of their work during March, of which 
the following are the salient passages: 

Those of you who work throughout this month 
and see a reasonable number of prospects daily 
cannot fail to write the largest amount of in- 
surance in your experience. I base this state- 
ment on the results that have followed the work 
of every man selling our policies during the 
past five months. Compared with previous 
years, our business has more than doubled each 
month, and we have the same policies to offer 
and the same men selling them now that we had 
prior to the past five months. 

There is a nation-wide awakening to the need 
for protection. For the past year the Federal 
Government, newspapers and banks; as well as 
insurance companies, have been dwelling on 
life insurance and its benefits; finally, the evi- 
dence of insurance payments for losses of the 
war and the deaths at home from influenza have 
had their effect. The church people, who com- 
prise such a large part of every community, 
have been admonished by the clergy to put 
their spiritual and earthly homes in order in 
these times that the country seems to be vis- 
ited by so much tragedy. This awakening is 
shown by the remarkable demand to-day for 
life insurance, 

The people are in a receptive mood. When 
the life man calls he finds it easy to get the 
business. The wise agent does not sell $1000, 
but $5000, policies; they sell just as easy. So, 
I predict, March will be the record-breaking 
month so far in your business. The time to 
sell insurance is when the people are in the 
mood for it; neglect them and this mood will 
pass. They become indifferent and hard to 
sell. Get busy and do your share in March. 


Tax Decision Adverse to Life Insurance 
Companies 

The Ohio Supreme Court, late on Tuesday, 
handed down a decision in the suit in man- 
damus brought by the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company against W. H. Tomlin- 
son, Superintendent of Insurance, which sought 
an order from the court to compel the Superin- 
tendent to accept taxes based on an amount 
which excluded dividends used by policyholders 
in paying their policies. The court held that life 
insurance companies may not deduct dividends 
Paid policyholders from their gross premium 
receipts, which are subject to a tax of 2% per 
cent. This decision upholds a ruling made by 
Superintendent Tomlinson. As a result of the 
decisions, the company will pay an additional 
of $11,976 in taxes for 1916, and $13,094 for 1917. 
The decision of the court affects all life insur- 
ance companies operating in the State. 

A life company desiring to form a new general 
agency connection with a long-established and success 
ful general agency at Syracuse, N. Y., would do well 
to communicate with the party who advertises in 
another column in this issue. 








Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000.000.00 Insurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 
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CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘‘Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, S. B. Bradford, 
President Sec’y=Treasurer 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice=President and Agency Director 































Business Pointers 

It’s necessary now for everyone to. build. 
This is no time to tear down. It is time to 
build up. No one has any use for the man who 
destroys. Even the ex-Kaiser is in exile. 
Don't knock. Don’t try to discredit your com- 
petitor. No industry can afford to have knock- 
ers in the business world. If you lack the 
ability to build, get out of business. Boosters, 
real business builders, are needed. Start right 
in now to boost, to build. 


CHEER UP 

Don’t be downhearted. Don’t be casting your 
gloom about. The war is over. It’s time to 
cheer up. How can you expect to succeed if 
you carry around an expression that the sun 
can’t Shine through? Nobody likes a grouch. 
Nobody likes a repiner. Cheer up! It could 
be a lot worse than it is. Everything will 
come out right in the end. Cheer up and smile, 
smile, smile. It will do your digestion good. 
It will do your business good. Cheer up! 


WATCH YOUR HEALTH 


Good, robust health is the best business asset 
any Man can have. Some men have had to 
build up good health. Other men never had 
and never can have the best of health. A man 
who already has good health should conserve 
it. He will not be able to get it back after it 
is gone. Be careful about what you eat and 
drink; get enough sleep; exercise regularly and 
don’t form any health-breaking habits. If you 
value success, watch your health closely. 


BE ENTHUSIASTIC 
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tion to success in life that gasoline does to 
motor-car travel or TNT to warfare. It is 
the stuff that makes things go. If you want to 
get ahead you simply have got to be enthusi- 
astic. Without enthusiasm you can’t make 
rapid progress in life any more than you can 
win an automobile race with an empty gaso- 
line tank or win a war with ‘‘duds.’’ Open up 
the throttle of your enthusiasm and just see 
how you speed up on the road to success. 


WELCOME THE A. E. F. 

The boys are coming home. They have done 
their part. Do your part by giving them a 
royal welcome. Did it ever occur to you what 
a fine business proposition it would be to have 
a goodly sprinkling of these fine fellows in 
your organization? Perhaps several left your 
organization to go overseas, and will return to 
you. Will these men be enough? A. E. F.-men 
are bound to attract business. People like to 
see and to talk to the defenders of our coun- 
try. There are many returning soldiers and 
sailors who will want jobs. Welcome them to 
your town. Welcome them into your organiza- 
tion. Give them a real welcome—a_ heartfelt 
welcome. 

PLAN FOR MORE BUSINESS 

Simply because the war is over is no reason 
why business is going to stop. It is true that 
business will never again be the same as it 
Was during and before the war. There will be 
more of it. Money, the world over, is going 
to be more evenly divided than ever before. 
This will mean that more people will be able to 
satisfy their wants. It will mean more busi- 


Thursday 


comes. Only those concerns which can satigs- 
factorily supply the demand are going to enjoy 
the profits from the increased business. 


BE HONEST 

The only way a man can make friends—rea] 
friends—is by being honest. One of the main 
reasons why Germany had the whole world 
against her at the end of the war is because 
yermany has not been, and is not now, honest, 
It is not safe for any nation to join forces with 
Germany. There is always danger of betrayal. 
It has been Germany’s dishonesty that has 
placed her in the position she holds to-day. [If 
you want to succeed, take the example of Ger- 
many to heart—be honest. 


READ THE TRADE PAPERS 

There is not a business, nor a trade, in this 
country without a trade paper. It is through 
such papers that the progressive men in every 
industry keep informed of the latest news, the 
latest processes, the changes that are taking 
place. One reason why these men are so pro- 
gressive is because they do read the papers 
devoted to their calling. The man who never 
reads them makes little progress. It pays to 
read them. It is real money in the pocket of 
every business man to read and to study the 
business papers in his field. 


Home Life and Military Service 
The Home Life of New York has decided that 
from February 25, 1919, no extra charge will 
be made for military service in France, Bel- 
gium, Britain and that part of Germany West 


You can never get the better of a man with ness. There is only one way for a business of the Rhine; and also that the charge for re- 


unlimited enthusiasm. No matter how many man to get his share of this business. 


times you push him down, he keeps coming up way is to plan now. for more business Europe will be at the rate of $25 per $1000 of 


That newal of military permits in other parts of 


with a smile. Enthusiasm bears the same rela- to-day. Be ready to take care of it when it insurance. 








WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE 


While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 
individual effort, 

A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 
Service. 

B. TO SAVE FOOD 
Every policyholder may obtain the knowledge ot 
Scientific Household Diets. 

C. TO PRODUCE FOOD 
Every policyholder may procure infcrmation on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 

D. TO BE THRIFTY 


Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 
Thrift Measure. 


The GUARDIAN’S perfect protection policies contain 
Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- 
demnity Clauses. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 





For a direct agency connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y, 





Established 















THE REAR GUARD 


~ 


1867 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. ; 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. : 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, ; 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE NEW SALESMANSHIP 





Business of Getting-Back-on-a-Peace- 
Basis Creates New Problems 





€ERVICE 10 CLIENT THE MODERN NOTE 





Life Insurance Agent Should Work to Receive 
Many Orders from the Same Prospect or 
Policyholder 


By GeEorcE F. BARIGHT 


This getting-back-on-a-peace-basis is creat- 
ing about as many new problems that have to 
be solved in business as did the unsettled con- 
ditions which disturbed the country generally 
during War time. I suppose there is hardly 
a line of activity in which new conditions have 
been experienced for which there is no prece- 
dent, and new problems which require the 
keenest judgment to solve. 

Of course, we have all realized long ago 
that “business as usual’” wasn’t true, and the 
alert business man has made a point of find- 
ing out just what the inevitable changes are 
going to be in his particular industry and what 
measures he would have to take in order to 
successfully meet these new conditions. Cer- 
tainly even the most conservative have come to 
realize that these great forces that have been 
makingtheir way through this world war, and 
are changing the very character of nations 
and people, are reflected in the world of busi- 
ness, and are changing to a large extent the 
conditions under which business is to be suc- 
cessfully operated in the future. 

If we are going to be farsighted, and strive 
to adjust ourselves to these changing condi- 
tions and take advantage of the new forces 
operating throughout the world, which are 
now beginning to find far-reaching expression, 
we are going to try to determine the direction 
that the present current of events is taking— 
we have to if we are going to keep ‘up-to 
date.” 

STANDARD OF “SERVICE” 

It seems to me that one thing stands out 
most clearly, and that is that we have come 
to an era in which men and events are going 
to be judged more decidedly than ever before 
upon their real merit, and that the measure 
of value which will be placed upon human 
effort in the future will be set from the stand- 


ard of “SERVICE.” It is not what you 
can do for yourself that counts most, and that 
will count most in these coming years, but the 
amount and value of SERVICE which you 
can render through your efforts to the com- 
munity, and to those with whom your business 
relations bring you in close contact. 

That, I think, is one of the lessons to be 
learned from the present-day thought. It is 
true that it is old as the hills, there is nothing 
new about it, but it is going to be emphasized 
more and more; and just as the great war has 
made clear to mankind the value of sacrifice 
and the worth of SERVICE to the common 
good, just so our business relations are going 
to be successful just in proportion as they are 
serviceable to the community. 

These conditions are bringing about a new 
type of salesmanship, a type in which the 
word ‘“‘salesman” becomes merged in the 
broader word “SERVICE” and in which the 
salesman’s axiom of yesterday “‘study your 
goods” is changed to-day to the broader view- 
point “‘know your goods, but study your cus- 
tomers’ problem.” 


CONFIDENCE A BiG FACTOR 

The advice given to young salesmen in the 
life insurance business used to be “‘study your 
policy and your rate book’’; to-day this also 
has taken on a wider significance, “know 
your policy but study your customers’ life in- 
surance needs.”’ Confidence is a big facter in 
selling, but it is not confined to the confidence 
which the purchaser may have in the standing 
and reliability of your company, but it in- 
cludes the confidence which the prospective 
purchaser has in the ability of the salesman 
to properly determine his needs and intelli- 
gently advise him how they can best be met. 
Of course, if you were in the business for only 
one year and cared nothing for building for 
the future, these points might not be so sig- 
nificant, but you are not. You are engaged in 
what should be regarded as your life work, 
and for that reason ordinary business pru- 
dence dictates that you should conduct your 
selling efforts on what might be called a long 
term rather than a short term basis. View 
this for a moment from the industrial angle. 
Suppose you had a factory and you expected 


it is to run only for one year. If you 
were selling for this year’s profit alone 
you would: just naturally close each sale 
that you could irrespective of your customers’ 
welfare. But suppose you are working on a 
ten-year basis; that is, you wanted to pay your 
expenses as you went along each year, but 
were estimating your profits from the stand- 
point of ten years’ consecutive effort; then you 
would handle things differently. You would 
know that confidence is the big investment, 
and that every sale you made would be made 
from the angle of “SERVICE” to the cus- 
tomer and a consequent establishment of con- 
fidence toward you and your business. This 
is exactly what you are doing in the life insur- 
ance business. You are working for a present 
income combined with the future competency, 
and, of course, you appreciate that the more 
you regulate your efforts from the standpoint 
of “SERVICE” the more valuable you be- 
come to your customer and your policyhold- 
ers, and the more solidly you build the foun- 
dation for future business. 

The purchaser of life insurance, as of other 
commodities, has been accustomed to meet the 
type of salesman who has caused him to be 
upon his guard. When his card was brought 
in, the business man has often said, ““This 
man wants to get something out of me, and 
I am not going to let him.” The modern 
salesman tries to determine what his customer 
needs and how much he can do for him, and 
when that condition is recognized and con- 
fidence is established between the two, then 
the actual selling of the policy becomes a 
matter of detail. 

A friend of mine, who is-a very successful 
salesman himself, read the above paragraph, 
and he says, ‘Yes, that is true,” and he adds 
this: “‘A successful salesman never sells a 
man anything that is apt to become a dead 
asset.” That is certainly good advice, be- 
cause, says he, “‘you will never get another 
order out of that customer,’ and in the 
life insurance business you expect to receive 
many orders from the same customer. So let 
us make our model “SERVICE FIRST,” 
and you will find that we are all doing a more 
constructive and valuable work, and, inciden- 
tally, a more profitable work by doing so. 
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J. B. Ames, Insurance Graduate 

J. B. Ames, who left the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in Duluth recently to become general man- 
ager of the Berkshire of Massachusetts in 
Kansas City, is a man who looks upon life in- 
surance as a calling, and not merely a vocation 
for the time being. He started out in the first 
place to prepare himself for the business in the 
same manner that other men prepare for one 
of the professions. He took a_ three-year 
course in the University of Wisconsin, not, 
however, studying Latin and Greek, but life 
insurance. After completing this course, which 
the Wisconsin University provides, he took a 
post-graduate course of two years, still further 
perfecting himself in detail knowledge of the 
business before ever writing a policy. It is 
doubtful if many insurance agents have the 
thorough technical knowledge of the business 
that Mr. Ames has. When he left Duluth he was 
president of the Northwest Congress of Life 
Underwriters, an association of agents in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. He was also president of the Duluth 
Underwriters Association. His new field in- 
cludes Western Missouri and Kansas. 


Protect and Expand Your Business 
A life insurance salesman should consider 
every person to whom he sells a policy as his 
customer or client, says E. W. Hillweg, assist- 
ant secretary of the Northwestern National, in 
a well-reasoned article in the current bulletin 
of the company. Continuing, he says: 


He should not, as is unfortunately often the 
case, feel, after having delivered a policy and 
receiving the brokerage commission due him, 
that all business and social relations have 
terminated. 

A satisfied policyholder is an asset of great 
value. Many men will buy additional insur- 
ance from time to time as the desire or need 
for more protection arises. They will recom- 
mend their company and the agent who wrote 
their application, to relatives and friends. And 
the salesman will profit more from renewals on 
business which renews than from first year’s 
commissions. 

The most critical time in the life of an in- 
surance policy is at the end of the first year, 
when the second premium becomes due. Every 
salesman should have a record of premium due 
dates of all of his customers, and should get 
in touch with them especially at that time, 
either personally or by letter, and in addition 
to encouraging them to pay premiums promptly, 
should endeavor to sell them more insurance 
and secure their assistance to write other 
prospects for life insurance. It pays well both 
in satisfaction and money to keep in touch with 
policyholders. 

Group Insurance in Washington 

A group policy covering the lives of more than 
600 employees has just been taken out by the 
department store firm of Lansburgh & Co. of 
Washington, D. C., with the Equitable Life. 
Each employee is insured for $500 so long as he 
may remain with the firm. This is the first 
Washington store to insure its employees. 








New Iowa Insurance Commissioner Makes 
Good Beginning 

Insurance Commissioner Arthur Savage of 
Iowa is making good, according to reports from 
Des Moines. He has not only surrounded him- 
self already with capable assistants, but he has 
taken down the ‘bars’? which former Commis- 
sioner J. F. Taake installed to keep people 
from getting into his office. It was when the 
reports were first coming in a year ago that 
Mr. Taake hit upon the idea of erecting a wire 
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screen, thereby barring the public from the 
reports. The caged assistants were greatly 
pleased when Commissioner Savage took down 
the fence. 


Get Off the Sucker List! 


That the danger of the loss of principal of 
sums paid to widows and orphans as bene- 
ficiaries under life insurance policies is not ap 
imaginary one is well emphasized by a com- 
munication sent out by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from Washington. It is headed, “Get 
Off the Sucker List!’”’ and contains a warning 
against get-rich-quick swindles who have been 
getting the unwary to give up Liberty Bonds 
in exchange for fake stocks. Many other state- 
ments made in the circular referred to are the 
following: 

As a result of the Government’s great war 
loan campaigns there are now hundreds of 
thousands of Americans converted to the idea 
of saving and investing. With a very great 
proportion, their investment experience js 
limited to the good, rock-bottom Government 
war bond. 

The fakir is after them. Thousands of “‘sales- 
men” carefully drilled in the gentle art of 
“selling on the first call’ and getting out of 
town are abroad. 

They will tell you you were a patriot, a real 
citizen, to have bought Liberty Bonds. How- 
ever, you’ve made your sacrifice, the war's over 
now—and really 4%4 per cent is no return at all 
in peace times—let us exchange your bonds for 
this exceptional offering, positively guaranteed 
to bring in anywhere from 10 to 500 per cent in 
dividends before the year’s out—as soon as the 
oil well is sunk or the mine shaft completed, or 
the property developed, or the like. 

That is the brand of the stock swindler to- 
day; that he is ‘“willing’’—as an accommodation 
to you, you understand—to “accept”? your good 
Liberty Bonds in ‘‘exchange”’ for his worthless 
stuff. 

When considerable sums of money are left 
in the hands of women and others who are in- 
experienced in the art of making safe invest- 
ments they are peculiarly susceptible to such 
sharks as are referred to above. 

One way of avoiding these evil effects as to 
those whose income it is desired to provide 
for is through the purchase of monthly income 
life insurance. Under this plan no necessity 
is thrust upon the beneficiary for making and 
guarding investments. A check for a specified 
amount is sent every month and can be counted 
upon regularly without the need for any knowl- 
edge or advice as to the making of investments. 


New Books on Actuarial Studies 

The Actuarial Society of America is just pub- 
lishing two new books of its series of Actuarial 
Studies, namely, Study No. I, on “Sources and 
Characteristics of the Principal Mortality 
Tables,’’ and Study No. IV, on “Graduation of 
Mortality and Other Tables.” 

These two volumes contain about eighty 
pages each. Study No. V, on ‘‘Disability 
Benefits,” is nearly completed and is expected 
to be issued in the near future. Studies No. Il 
and III, respectively entitled ‘Construction of 
Mortality Tables’ and “Population Statistics.” 
are in progress, but it is not expected that they 
will be ready for publication for possibly six 
months, 


Carolina Life to Expand 
The Carolina Life of Columbia, S. C., which 
has been writing only sick benefit in Virginia. 
is planning to write ordinary industrial life 
business as well in that State. 
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Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 

The year 1918 is well characterized as one of 
supreme achievement on the part of the life 
insurance companies. This term applies par- 
ticularly to the operations last year of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, which 
still maintains its position of leadership among 
the Canadian life insurance companies. The ef- 
fects of the war and of the influenza epidemic 
enabled this company, as well as others, to ren- 
der a greater measure of public service than 
ever before, which serves to emphasize the real 
peneficence of the life insurance system. 

For the first time since its organization in 
1865, the new writings of the Sun Life exceeded 
$50,000,000, the actual amount of new paid-for 
business being $51,591,392, an increase over the 
preceding year of $3,779,825. This advance 
prought the business in force up to the sum of 
$340,869,656, or a gain of $28,938,710 over the 
preceding year’s figures. The total payments to 
policyholders during 1918 were $9,768,564, and 
the payments since organization have been $78,- 
862,881. During the year 1918 the profits paid or 
allotted to policyholders were $1,546,607. The 
total income last year was $21,651,100, or $2,- 
362,102 more than in 1917. At the end of 1918 
the company’s assets aggregated $97,620,379, in- 
dicating a gain of $7,460,205, while its surplus 
over its $350,000 capital and all liabilities was 
$8,027,379. 

That the Sun Life made great advances last 
year is clear enough from these figures, but a 
comparison with conditions fifteen years earlier 
will accentuate the progress of the company. 
In fifteen years its assets have grown from $15,- 
505,776 to $97,620,379, while its insurance in force 
has advanced from $75,681,189 to $340,809,656. 
The records for 1918, as briefly outlined above, 
denote careful but progressive management, the 
company now occupying a proud position among 
the great insurance corporations of the world 
and being in a most satisfactory and prosperous 
condition. 


Union Central Life of Cincinnati 

The fifty-second annual statement of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati shows that on December 31 last this 
old Western company had $128,164,484 of ad- 
mitted assets, with a surplus as to policyhold- 
ers (including capital stock, $2,000,000) of $6,- 
743,709. During the year 1918 the company’s 
assets increased nearly $7,000,000, its insurance 
in force advanced over $41,000,000, now aggre- 
gating $563,428,654, and its policy reserve, as re- 
quired by law, now amounts to $105,739,582. 
Among the listed liabilities are dividends ap- 
portioned to policyholders, $4,993,830. In 1918 
the premium receipts amounted to $19,408,818, 
While the payments for death losses, endow- 
ments, dividends and surrender values amounted 
to $15,838,119. 

The foregoing results were accomplished not- 
withstanding the fact that over 200 of the com- 
Pany’s field and office men were in the service 
at the close of the war, while those who were 
Not had devoted much time to the selling of 
bonds and other volunteer war work. The di- 
Tect effect of the war and the influenza is re- 
flected in the mortality, which was 89.24 per 
cent of the expected—a rate never before ex- 
Perienced—the loss by the epidemic having 
been $1,534,144. The successful manner in 
Which the Union Central Life passed through 
the extraordinary year 1918 has certainly justi- 
fied the high reputation of the company and the 
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confidence in it and the ability of its adminis- 
tration, which has long been felt by its many 
thousands of policyholders and agents. 

President Jesse R. Clark is entitled to con- 
gratulation upon the excellent results achieved 
by the company last year. 





Life Insurance Laws Published 


The 1918 volume of “Life Insurance Laws,” 
just distributed to its members by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, is the largest 
issued in any even-numbered year, owing to the 
inclusion this year for the first time of the 
laws enacted in Canada affecting life insurance. 
In the preface of the book Manager George T. 
Wight says: 


The number of laws printed in this volume is 
59, of which 11 are Canadian statutes, included 
this year for the first time. This is the largest 
total printed in any even-numbered year. The 
number of statutes in the States is second only 
to 1912, when 49 laws were printed. Of the 59 
printed this year, 8 in the States and 2 in 
Canada relate to the civil rights of soldiers and 
sailors. A new code of laws was adopted in 
Virginia, of which the sections affecting life 
insurance are reproduced. A list of “blue sky” 
laws has been added to the Appendix this year. 

There were 30 regular and special sessions of 
State and Provincial legislatures in 1918, in 
addition to sessions of Congress and the Do- 
minion Parliament. In Connecticut, Delaware, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, Wisconsin, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Ontario, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan, no laws affecting foreign life 
insurance companies were enacted. Of the 
others, Massachusetts led with 11 new laws, fol- 
lowed by Congress with 9, New York with 8 and 
Virginia with 5; three provinces enacted 3 laws 
each; three States enacted 2 each, and nine 
States, one province and the Canadian Parlia- 
ment enacted 1 each. 


Three Standard Life Insurance Leaflets 

An effective argument against the plea of the 
man who claims he can invest his savings to 
better advantage than in life insurance is set 
forth in a leaflet entitled ‘‘Investments for 
Profit,”” published by The Spectator Company. 
Agents who find prospects inclined to look 
upon their policies as a burden and an expense 
instead of as the best investment under the 
Sun are recommended to provide themselves 
With this leaflet, as also another by the same 
author entitled ‘‘Pretty Good Property to Own,” 
where On six pages it is explained in simple 
language how a liberal sum of money can be 
raised On a policy by merely asking for it, 
either as cash or loan value. 

These pamphlets, as also a third, ‘‘Sound Life 
Insurance as Property,’ are from the pen of 
Allen B. Lincoln, an experienced life insurance 
man, who in the last-named leaflet shows con- 
vincingly that there is no way so sure as by 
life insurance to build up a productive estate 
for beneficiaries if the insured dies and for the 
insured himself if he lives. 


S. P. Wiley Joins National Life of U.S. A. 

S. P. Wiley of San Francisco, who resigned 
Some weeks ago as supervisor for the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, has been making a tour of 
the East lasting several weeks. He returns to 
the Coast as general agent in Northern ‘Cali- 
fornia for the National Life of U.S. A., Chicago. 





Government Life Insurance 
War-time term insurance taken out by sol- 
diers and sailors since the entrance of the 
United States into the war will, after conver- 
sion, be known as Government life insurance. 
Premiums are payable monthly, but may be 
paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly. 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men anl women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 


has good positions for good 
men. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ HEARING 


Six New York Associations Draw Up and 
Present Resolution to Supt. Phillips 

Superintendent Phillips of the New York 
State Insurance Department held a hearing last 
week in regard to the amendment of section 91, 
at which representatives of all six of the life 
underwriters’ associations of New York State 
were present. At a meeting held on the pre- 
vious evening these representatives unani- 
mously agreed on the following resolution, 
which was submitted to the Superintendent at 
the hearing: 

Whereas, The present method of filing life 
insurance licenses in the County Clerk’s offices 
of the State of New York, as required by law, 
is found cumbersome and inconvenient in 
Greater New York, and, 

Whereas, The same is found extremely use- 
ful, but somewhat inconvenient, in other 
counties; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the various life underwriters’ 
associations of the State of New York, recom- 
mend that the law be so amended as to re- 
quire that the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York cause to be published 
at least once each year, and not later than 
March 30 thereof, a complete list by counties 
and alphabetically arranged therein of all 
agents licensed to write life insurance within 
this State, with their business addresses and 
the name of each and every company for which 
they are authorized to do business, and that a 
supplement to such list be published by the 
Superintendent cfInsurance at intervals of three 
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months thereafter during the calendar year, 
giving the additions to and eliminations from 
such original list, and when the said law shall 
have been so amended or concurrently there- 
with (and not before) we recommend that the 
law be so amended as to do away with the 
issuance by the Superintendent of Insurance 
and the filing of triplicate certificates of 
authority in the County Clerks’ offices. 

Resolved, That such amendment of the law 
include a provision that upon request the 
Superintendent of Insurance furnish a copy of 
each of such lists to each managing or general 
agent of any company licensed to do business 
under the laws of this State. 


Western Reserve Life Not in Rumored 
Merger 
THE SPECTATOR has received the following 
from John W. Dragoo, secretary of the Western 
Reserve Life Insurance Company of Muncie, 
Ind., in reply to an inquiry regarding the truth 
of a rumor respecting a proposed merger: 


I have your letter of March 18 quoting to us 
a clipping from a Chicago paper concerning the 
merger of the Western Reserve Life Insurance 
Company of Muncie, Ind., and two other com- 
panies. I certainly appreciate your writing to 
us for the information concerning this report. 
There is absolutely no truth in the statements 
so far as the Western Reserve is concerned, 

No one connected with this company heard 
of such a transaction until they read it in the 
current papers. We regret very much that 
such a statement concerning our company was 
given publicity. I trust you will give our state- 
ment in this matter as wide publicity as pos- 
sible. 


Thursday 


NORTHERN STATES AND THE FOREST 
CITY LIFE ALSO HEARD FROM 


H, E. Sharrer, president of the Northery 
States Life Insurance Company of Hammond, 
another one of the three companies mentioned 
in the paragraph in the Chicago paper referreg 
to, made the following statement to THE Spge. 
TATOR on March 22: 


I knew nothing about the article until it was 
shown to me, and I called up Mr. Warner, 
president of the Forest City Life (the third 
company mentioned in the article), and he said 
he absolutely did not know where the paper re. 
ferred to got the information. I shall be 
pleased to show THE SPECTATOR my apprecia- 
tion of its courtesy by remembering your re. 
quest to let you know in plenty of time if there 
are any mergers completed, or even consum- 
mated, to that point, that they may be given 
out with authority. 


A letter received from A. B. Warner, presi- 
dent of the Forest City Life, explains that 
during the influenza epidemic— 

When there existed possibility of logges 
occurring that would seriously impair our 
capital, a number of companies made overtures 
to the Forest City Life for consolidation. We 
met with the officials of several companies and 
listened to their various plans, and have not 
specifically turned any of them down as yet, 
because we wish to know exactly where we 
stand before taking final action. 


The letter further states that there is no 
foundation for the rumors except several con- 
versations along the foregoing lines. 














SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR 1918 


The following figures of the statements of life insurance companies, covering the year 1918, have been compiled from advertised statements 
and returns made direct to The Spectator Company: 
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TSO 2 iS : er €1,579,709 571,102 87,811 Sze? Morris tian, NvY ..66 ce. cca. e69 234 . 988,925) e2,296,675 205,720 172,977 
COS 6 eee | 1,642,497 552,229 584,254 266,538 Mutual Trust, : ae are roe 1,308,186 ),722,290| 6,225,835) 3,694,318 489,967 
Great Northern, WWE tik. eee 1,817,146 750,984| 1,072,976 PAG OoO: INIARATOIUNC: 6 << cesdisccce decid on 271,464 1147 677 186,488, 1,784,616 172,056 
Great Southern, | ee ere | 1,433,275 629,575 814,456 252,945 Northern, Mich................ 475,886 4,168,928] 2,304,855) 1,695,251 116,062 
SUNPOIRIS AVIS. 5. 5.i:s.c 0.2 s0is.00 a0 1,591,278 928,07] ) 783,899 157,729 Ohio State RS ar eer rran ee 512,303 3,2 1,896,923, 1 645 ),680 275,577 
Home Life & Accident. ee | 3,107,180! 1,430,595} 1,230,079 357.9 ST POSATALCs os cecc cecs ess eccevse ct SySOUuIee 2, 25\—1,278,463| 9,784,076 252,028 
Reome Gite, NW... sees ese 24,510,677) 12,660,147] 36,097,017; 1,2 Provident, la. SAS hate Biniets lartout site mens 135,546 1,316,6¢€ 623,148 350,355 125,894 
Idaho State a ee en eee haere 6,156,027, 1,000,534) 1,028,182 201 11 Puritan Life...... bioaslel Wvocace sneeeila 106,786 350, 410 101,134 665,424 171,533 
Indianapolis Life... ......0+s0685 4! 50, 9: 54 3,360,236, 1,872,196; 1,362,027 aera MUANUATH GU so 5-c:066 cis a ccac ew 879,232 19,007 ,647| 12,646,946 1,232,200 176,702 
Inter-Mountain................ 289,071 2,684,786 698,187] 689,193 153,607 Western Reserve Life........... 84,190 526,750; 18,500 360,002) ‘ 

| | | 





* Including funds apportioned, unassigned, and capital. e Including industrial insurance. 
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GENERAL AGENTS: If you are interested in our Business Building Methods, WRITE US. 


We have the policies that sell and territory open. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


Atlanta Institution Celebrates Twentieth 
Anniversary 

On March 22 the Retail Credit Company of 
Atlanta, Ga., celebrated its twentieth anni- 
yersary. This company, so well known to life 
and accident insurance companies, started in 
pusiness in Atlanta, Ga., just twenty years 
ago, and, under the efficient management of 
Cator Woolford, its founder and president, has 
grown from a small beginning as a local credit 
reporting company to a large national organiza- 
tion. - 

When Mr. Woolford first laid the plans for 
the Retail Credit Company he did not so much 
as know of the large business of inspection re- 
porting which he has so effectually developed. 
First a Side line, this later became the princi- 
pal business of the company. From the orig- 
inal office in Atlanta the company has ex- 
panded to all the States of the Union and the 
provinces of Canada, and now operates through 
twenty branch or division offices. 

Inspection reports were by no means un- 
known when Mr. Woolford came into the mer- 
cantile agency field. In fact, the inspection re- 
port idea is about as old as the life insurance 
business. From the very beginning of the 
writing of life insurance, the companies have 
recognized the need of information from sources 
other than the agent and examining physician. 
This is to cover the moral hazard of the risk, 
the health, financial condition, and particularly 
the habits. Originally this information was 
secured almost entirely through the medium of 
“friends’ reports.’’ The applicant would name 
two or more friends to whom the underwriting 
company would send a blank asking intimate 
questions regarding) the occupation, habits, 
health and moral character of the applicant. 

An outgrowth of this practice was the for- 
mation by the older and larger companies of in- 
spection departments. The importance of get- 
ting this information from independent and dis- 
interested sources was recognized, and a corps 
of confidential reporters appointed. To these 
the insurance company would mail their blanks, 
requesting confidential reports. Smaller com- 
panies, whose business was not large enough 
or general enough to warrant the expense of an 
inspection department, secured their reports 
from the local credit reporting agencies, similar 
to the Retail Credit Company. These were to 
be found in all cities of any size. 

It was the occasional inquiry of this kind 
coming into the office of the young Retail 
Credit Company that impressed Mr. Woolford 
with the large field for service that could be 
rendered the companies through an organiza- 
tion properly equipped for handling the busi- 
hess. He could see that it would require in- 
spectors who were instructed especially as to 
the information needed for insurance under- 
writing, as distinguished from the needs of a 
Merchant for granting credit. Whatever suc- 
cess the company has had may be clearly based 
on this one thought of special instructions for 
those employed to make the reports. 

The companies only investigated the large 
applicants or applicants about whom some 
question had been raised by the agent or ex- 
aminer. Mr, Woolford recognized the high im- 
Portance of investigating every applicant as a 
System and not letting the determination of 
this additional information rest on the acci- 
dentiof some chance disclosure. It was the 
Vision of this large business that gave him the 
confidence to organize his home State by ap- 
Pointing confidential inspectors in every town 
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and hamlet and educating them by cor- 
respondence, contact and otherwise. 

There have been many changes and develop- 
ments in the life insurance business during the 
last thirty years, especially in the rapidity 
with which policies are issued, the more lib- 
eral features of the policy contract and the dis- 
position of a great many companies to offer 
some form of policy to every applicant who is 
in any degree insurable. Under the old system 
all reports were requested from the home 
offices of the insurance companies. This meant 
that the request for the report could not go 
out to the confidential reporter until the appli- 
cation and examination was reecived at the 
home office. If the applicant lived in the South 
or the West there was a great delay consumed 
in the interchange of correspondence, and the 














CATOR WOOLFORD 


FouNDER AND PRESIDENT, RETAIL CREDIT 
CoMPANY 


policy could not be issued until the report had 
been received. Under the present arrangement 
the agent mails to the local office of the Retail 
Credit Company his request for the report as 
Soon as the application is written. The local 
office makes investigation and forwards report 
to the head office of the company. The report 
arrives coincident with or very soon after re- 
ceipt of the application and examination. 
With much better facilities for getting infor- 
mation, the companies have been able to dis- 
continue almost entirely the practice of having 
to take up policies after they are once issued. 
At one time it was the practice to send home 
office men. into the field to check over new 
policyholders and take up the policies if un- 
favorable conditions were found. This was an 
expensive process and one which left many 
enemies and unfriendly people to attack the 
good name of the company. Probably the 


greatest service this company has rendered to 
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the insurance business is to enable companies 
to have all the information they will require 
before the issue of policy. 


Retail Credit Company Holds Banquet 

The New York office of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
the company by giving a banquet and dance at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on Saturday last. After 
the banquet Emory J. Hyde, manager for New 
York, introduced John King of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, who spoke of his close friend- 
ship with Cator Woolford, president of the 
Retail Credit Company at Atlanta, Ga., the 
home office. He congratulated the company 
upon completing its twentieth year of business. 
Harry A. Hopf, formerly connected with the 
Phcenix Mutual Life and now an industrial en- 
gineer, also congratulated the company and 
commented on its excellent service. Mr. Hyde 
then explained that in every city in which the 
Retail Credit Company had an office there was 
being held a similar celebration to that in New 
York. The company has offices in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Cincinnati, Memphis, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Portland, Ore. Following 
the banquet the rooms were given up to dancing 
for the rest of the evening. 


New Commissioner in Pennsylvania 

Thomas Blaine Donaldson, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Sproul to be Commissioner of Insurance 
for Pennsylvania, is shown by a statement given 
out from the Governor’s office at Harrisburg 
to be exceptionally well fitted for the job. The 
statement is in part as follows: 

In 1911 he was appointed a special deputy 
Insurance Commissioner, and he has been con- 
nected with the Insurance Department ever 
since, giving especial attention to matters con- 
nected with the winding up of the affairs of in- 
solvent companies and the prosecution of frauds 
upon the public. He has won the commenda- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners Johnson, 
O’Neill and Ambler by his efficient work. Re- 
cently he has been engaged in investigating the 
affairs of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Com- 
pany, and Commissioner Ambler gave him par- 
ticular charge of this work, which is now com- 
pleted and ready for closing out. 

It has been known that Governor Sproul was 
anxious to place an insurance expert in charge 
of the Insurance Department, in order to bring 
about a high degree of efficiency there, the 
Governor being impressed with the necessity 
of thorough inspection and regulation in this 
Department, 


For State Solicitors in Wisconsin 
The Wisconsin Assembly committee on in- 
surance and banking offered an amendment to 
the Masiakowski State life insurance bill last 
week and recommended the bill as so amended 
for passage. The bill provides for the appoint- 
ment by the Insurance Commissioner of three 
solicitors or agents in Milwaukee county and 
One in each other county to solicit applications 
for the State life insurance fund. The original 
bill provided for a fee of $5 for each application 
and ten per cent of the amount of the premium 
to be paid the agent. The committee amend- 
ment provides for a fee of 50 cents on each $100 
of insurance of annuity and in addition ten 
per cent of such premium to the agent. 
—The Iowa Life of Waterloo has been admitted 
to Illinois. 





—The Liberty Life has been organized at Evans- 
ville, Ind., to sell life insurance to colored men. Ax 
its officers are negroes. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT EXHIBIT OF TEN LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AN 


ANALYSIS OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS FOR 


1918 


The following valuable tabulation has been compiled from the annual statements of the ten largest life insurance companies of the United 


States, each having more than $754,000,000 in force, as filed with the New York Insurance Department f 
































































































or the year ending Dec. 31, 1918: 
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| | INDUSTRIAL CoMPANIEs, 
| Equitable, Mutual | Mutual Life | New York North- Penn ee 
| New York Benefit. | of New York. Life. w stern Mutual Travelers. John Metropolitan 
Mutual. Hancock. Life. Prudential, 
ADMITTED ASSETS. $ 3 3 | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bealibstate sku acc cece ete aeons cee ees | 19,554,367 2,863,843) _ 17,487,000) _ 13,449,600 4,474,084 2,251,796 4,896,693 2,763,171 27,108,516! — 19,548,993 
MiGrtCAPe DANS. cor uc ocr e ee sen seeemene | 110,596,766) 103,089,721) 106,410,090) 166,053,805] 210,450,716) 76,141,319} 41,771,634| 85,535,880) 277,937,310| 131 916,697 
CSS i ae pit ee ea | 355,826,512} 89,253,028) 418,961,728] 609,617,914) 126,077,779} 82,911,468! 40,663,58 62,030,124] 374,007,296] 347,195;044 
Stocks owned............ Se ave ce tian Ree ergs 15,864,614 17,250} 25,303,171! 99,375 339,816 71,459 1,969,667 217,353 7,454,204 5,282'177 
SRN EN RI oo. ovis wis tacciuven ane ar vlate soe pees 65,000 3,100,000) wee eee yet) re icy OM —< <_<, |e 30,627 2,072,935 
Premium notes and loans to policyholders........... 90,346,740) 40,804,482) 87,744,652) 155,130,146) 59,843,468] 32,560,767} 13,906,959} 12,885,685 55,754,495] 40;876'875 
Cash in offices and banks, etc.............-0-20025 5,287,503 2,160,350) 3,400,822 21,264,721 2,008,877 870,987 1,313,047 1,365,121 6,091 367 7,678 259 
Deferred and unpaid premiums..............+-+++> 7,361,868 3,298,683) 5,701,087) 13,647,771 5,029,811 3,877,291 2,681,145 3,002,638 15,218;925 9,811,074 
Accrued interest and rents............-2-ee0eeee5 7,848,654 4,459,561| 8,702,744) 15,105,403 6,612,921 2,815,308 1,574,517 3,513,659 11,852,433 7,080,195 
« Wotaliadmitted aspets =... .ccse seo en eewiss 612,752,024] 249,046,918| 673,714,294) 995,087,285] 414,837,472) 202,862,995) @108,777,244| 171,313,631] 775,455,173) 571,462.309 
Book value over market value.........-..2.+-+++++ 3,353,581 3,664,244) 9,061,820) 1,180,737 87,160 S70L708|° se 377,858 916.676 2'205,346 
Racein gales. csi scuiew oad aen tare see's 633,838 95,985) 329,646 564,011 129,767 113,796 112,735 208,157 853,992 1,966,950 
LIABILITIES. | eer , 
Disb WiESNO so econ ere en Bt oe we 479,021,593) 211,066,452) 536,378,088] 756,695,852] 366,274,142) 161,844,513] 96,139,225] 152,633,224] 720,781,686] 469,266,537 
Reserve on supplementary contracts............++-- | 4,626,253 5,256,091; 4,510,010) —_ 6,234,168 7,413,711 4,710,181 5,243,369 494,409 884,950 2,363,511 
Witina Mains <o:.5 fsa coco eet eee bese eras | 8,365,193 1,479,953! 10,827,980) 17,447,201 3,490,783 2,215,285 1,630,602 1,345,571 4,162,646 6,006,191 
ESS TES nee eee eee | 30,790,127) 17,334,754) 32,433,625) 42,399,194 2,689,544) 12,915,082 1,493,727 6,214,485 18,499,931} 49,162,493 
Dividends apportioned for 1919...............+++-> 18 016,362 7,570,072) 21,958,051) 32,637,614 14,271,786 6,852,307 85,507 4,120,000 4,003,126 17,396,125 
Set apart provis. or otherwise for defer.ed divs..... -| 57,967,578 ......| 51,875,465) 100,893,328 1,198,729 10,468,210 403,824 202,032 73,920 13,843,238 
Winaatigned fonds... ..2..05ste6css0cen cas ...++.| 18,964,918! a6,289,596| 15,731,075) 438,779,928} 19,498,777| 4,857,417 3,780,990 6,303,910 27,048,914) 13,424,284 
INCOME. | el | es o 
Premiums on new policies..............-55 | _8,071,427 4,107,304 7,560.592} 13,530,018 4,770,605 3,387,441 4,062,516 2,874,703 11,776,075 8,268,767 
Renewal Dremiinins. 66... 06 «6s wege cece eves ...| 50,247,334) 24,221,034) 48,180,021) 82,639,678} 40,725,659) 21,356,427] 14,836,810} 430,427,393] 138,768,586! b113,637,114 
Dividends applied to purchase paid-up insurance | 1,428,159 649,992) 3,003,972 3,416,884 1,967,466 281,312 25,078 166,364 192,615) 165,610 
Dividends applied to pay renewal premiums........ | 4,613,751 5,566,044 6,204,523 8,391,464 9,567,864 3,394,096 41,144 3,225,218 3,373,325) 2,144,856 
Surrender values applied to pay renewal premiums. . | 68,953 24,462 481,547 143,941 54,428 3,760 Oe See 16670; 
Surrender values applied to purchase paid-up insur. . | eee ewe SS a5s soo Muon 316,335 46,393 QIOSOL) wn nce | eek: 
ATS ea Ria ai Beier eee Ves: | @3,035,712 105,150) 41,716,337) 62,032,154 175,481 6344,526 b654,060 652,577 6437,076| 243,310 
TOR RNIN 5 5 5 55 vans = ono sis e's 67,465,336) 34,673,986) 67,146,992) 110,154,139] 57,261,501] 29,083,897; 19,666,973} 36,966,054; 154,564,347) 124,459,657 
Received for supplementary contracts.......... | 1,663,453 1,165,129 520,485 1,421,544 1,158,152 967,552 720,295 100,780 492,564) 1,296,173 
| . = | 
Interest on mortgages... .. 2.2.0 ccrccccecereroes | 5,224,847 5,262,160) 5,286,945 8,655,054 10,643,204) . 4,071,754 2,177,723 4,276,625 14,217,662) 6,684,207 
Interest or bonds and stocks............-..+-- ...| 14,623 636 2,774,411, 18,124,995) 93.514,897 4,876,114 3,099,582 1,757,875 2,418,427 15,986,396 — 12'982,999 
Interest on other securities..............-. -sese--| 4,849,001 2,665,948! 4,768,658 8,043,519 3,480,123 1,793,585 TAL,575 720,428 2 549,463 2,473,331 
“a eee ne 1,386,936 110,866; 1,573,599 1,287 407 345,520 122,840 171,038 297,957 2,428,883 1,249,688 
Toth) imberest LOCCING. ois. 665.5 5 ed eyeedien ss !si5 .| 26,084,420 10,813,385! 29,754,197 41,500,877 19,344,961 9,087,761 4,848,21 1| 7,713,437 35,182,404 23,390,148 
PEE ARCIING 5 os oes os ope 9 isis ube Belew ee aie | 726,942 5,725 793,397 989.935 51,799 106,959 47,072 140,603 1,003,163 93.326 
| ———| I carne emer erm SS Ma —— —_—__——. 
oo 2c Ree CARAS Re EURO MEYO .| 95,940,151 46,658,225 98,215,071) 154 066,495 77,816,414 39,246,169 25,282,552 44,920,874, 191,242,478 149,239,304 
DISBURSEMENTS. | a | 
Death losses paid..... See ane: | 627,831,309 12,154,380) 627,906,702 635,070,158 18,149,721 10,420,029 7,433,497 16,066,936) 58,149,482/ 50,693,042 
Matured endowments............. .| 10,802,673 2,120,952) 6,414,087) 15,849.456 8,025,357 2,531,868 1,207,321 422,227 8,248,962 2,480,058 
Annuitants...... Rape Cann eae aU | €1,478,588 130,015} ¢2,979,356) 41 457,538 255,978 563,414 247,993 c2,143 d990,546 411,743 
BUNTRMMEr WALES 8 5c ate ots tee cat kG in 4.5 pen | 10,249,532) 3,365,350, 13,528,546) 19'236,048] _ 6,827,526] 3,284,984] 1,289'305| 3,288,749 5,894,884; 4,174,662 
“ET 5 Re ee oe rt aoe me | 15,050,388 6,906,755} 19,222,739) 96.:093,656] 13,737,772 5,256,421 67,492| 3,598,678 9,107,270 13,264,117 
Total to policyholders..........600ss.cese0s8- | 65,412,490) 24,677,452, 69,651,430) 97,699,856] 46,996,354] 22,056,716] 10,245,608| 23,378,732] 82,391,144! 71,032,622 
Paid on supplementary contracts.............. 1,151,702 798,833) 606,267 863,872 796,560 494,738 690,810} 73,593 301,241 703,068 
| 
Commissions and agency expenses............... 7,565,005 3,549,567, 7,804,702) 12,317,402 5,671,001 3,436,217 3,150,975}. 7,167,141 28,137,647| 25,449,113 
Medical examiners fees and inspection of risks...... .| 466,872 181,033 449,718 579,230 213,081 154,222 221,978) 485,581 1,567,632 S41 
Salaries of officers and home office employees........ 1,825,269 646,193 1,856,861 2,373,583 1,016,605 698,502 679,800! 1,173,239 5,887,427 4,125,211 
ROMS aoc n en esa sce Sos se Kens we eebeessene 585,816 83,683 563,033 607,966 270, 197,180 252,177 308,902 1,647,056 1,245,849 
Advertising............- tee ete heel cae: 43,486 17,211 45,609 40,666 10,160 33,316 21,678) 71,444 106,872 133,569 
Other management expenses.................0.0005 895,538 311,488 1,067,487 1,312,161 528,770 288,408 352,920) 819,392 4,663,694 1,977,133 
Total management expenses................... | 11,381,986 4,789,175, 11,787,410) 17,231,008 7,709,617 4,807,845 4,679,528} 10,025,699] 42,010,327) 33,792,716 
7 AE EG Aye Oats Are See PUT | 1,741,398 918,901; 2,061,406 2,578,178) 1,471,920 583,403 798,285) 670,526 3,209,435 2,748,707 
Repairs and expenses on real estate....... ones 440,856 48,174 492,770 454,737 152,021 119,091 141,086) 96,666 1,008,322 640,573 
Losses, on sale depreciation, etc............ Sateen d773,065 54,500) 100,000 M07478) 0 Sacenee 405,653 16,997 | 1,950 911,050 723,755 
MOU aos se Sine anise aman se be seep eneue oneal 2,955,319 1,021,575 2,654,176 3,140,393 1,623,941 1,108,147 956,368 769,142 5,128,807 4,113,035 
UCTS EAT oe RS een ae ee ae 80,901,497 31,287,035, 84,699,283! 118,935,333] 57,126,472} 28,467,446] 16,572,314| 34,247,167; 129,831,522) 109,641,441 
Income saved...........0eeseeeeesereeec ee eeeees 15,038,654) 15,371,190, 13,915,788) 35,131,163) 20,689,942) 10,778,723 8,710,244} 10,673,707 61,410,956} — 39,597,863 
Poticy Exatsit. | 
ae l ’ : ( Policies. | 74,781 32,955} 65,642 145,035 39,400 23,720 37,701 415,141 2,198,809} 2,101,212 
New insurance written paid-for basis... .. - | | ; 252,303 2354,960 2232,518 
(Amount.) 273,223,559) 111,619,083) 196,387,398) 340,338,300] 145,767,840] 94,483,469] 165,984,331] 71,987,034] 306,719,457| 338,080,410 
, . | 290,129,320} 2424,798,560) 2315,623,725 
Insurance revived and increased (net)..... ...... | 21,177,926 511,744 11,437,533 9,697,661 4,017,164 994,578 8,576,997| 15,709,033} 100,708,345) 70,025,374 
; : | 21,679,104] © 227,655,231} 217,878,242 
Distal Mew eastbs: 2 o02<5 dovanss cc ds teri ee iees 294,401,485} 112,130,827) 207,824,931! 350,035,961} 149,785,004] 95,478,047| 174,561,328) 87,696,067] 407,427,802) 408,105,784 
a | 291,808,424] 2452,453,791| 2333,501,967 
. Policies. | 45,757 16,863 48,188 89,277 28,487 17,275 13,668 332,512] 1,573,464) 1,206,383 
Insurance terminmated.................... | | | 220,1 2145,212 289 71 
Amount.) 124,731,815] 40,812,630) 119,354,504] 185,281,154) 73,274,782! 50,984,774|  37,509,250| 63,934,987] 224,898,711) 198,324,302 
ae | | 229,748,548] 2141,664,164) 2109,958,760 
: ! ’ { Policies... 695,483} 381,507 802,366 1,360,433 616,224 276,598 227,220| 3,034,768] 17,765,845) 16,117,084 
Insurance in force paid-for basis.......... 4 | | 2349,726 22,018,416| 219,330,193 
{ Amount. ¢1924,538,578| 987,481,787 |1,861,881,953}2,838,829,802/1,630,936,546| 802,225,887| 754,291,082) y549,525,140)}¥2,345,504,178 | y2249,548,689 
P - ; | | | 2511,592,109]22,084,007,638 |21642,209,645 
Net gain in amount in force...................00-. 169,669,670, 72,184,365) 88,470,427) 165,495,466] 76,510,222} 44,493,373) 137,052,078} 23,761,080] 182,530,091) 209,781,392 
| | 262,059,876] 2310,799,827) 223,539,207 





*See Premium Income for apportionment of these amounts other than suns actually paid in cash. y Industrial business. 


_ Mutual Life of New York;—a Including $328,894 


industrial premiums. 


$38,445 interest on installment policies. 


cock :—a Including industrial premiums. 


$6,000,000 capital) in accident branch _b Including $187,581 for disability. 


b Including $68,162 for disability. 
health and welfare work. Mutual Benefit:—a Divided as 
545 dividend fund and $36,330,383 for other contingencies. 6 Including $1,033,424 for disability. 
$950,021 for nylic. Penn Mutual:—a For mortality fluctuation, $1,678,777; investment, $1,659,825; general $518,815. 
Interest lmen Prudential:—a Including $2,000,000 capital, of which $1,889,7 
¢ Including $7,064 for disability. d Including $149,321 for disability. Equitable, 
$18,540 for disability. d Including $7,000 dividend on capital. e Including 495 po! 
6 Including $35,169 for disability and $11,236 for war risks. 
c Including $10,552 for disability. 


licies for $212 


,395,513 group insurance. 
i c Including $1,749 for disability. 


z Ordinary business. 


Travel 


d Including $586,752 for disability and sick benefits. 


d Including $62,837 for disability. — ¢ In 
¢ Including $1,528 for disability an 


bIncluding $75,335,249 industrial 


for disability. 6 Including $8,000 accidental death benefits. c Including $1,453 for disabilty. Metropolitan Life:—a Including $84,763,759 
¢ Includes $809,232 for reinsurance of other companies. i 
follows: For susp2nded mortality $),834,794; divide 1d equalization, $127,500; all other $1,327,302. New York Life:—a Includes $2,449,- 
¢ Including $59,000 accidental death benefits. chi 
: b Including $120,627 for disability. 
38 is held by trustee for policyholders. g ‘ 
New York:—a Including $626,997 for disability. 6 Including $32,283 accidental death benefits. 
i Northwestern Mutual:—za Including $19,191 for disability. John Han- 
ers:—a Exclusive of $39,791,196 assets (including 


e Includes $2,070,448 for 


e Inclu 


premiums. 
c Including 
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CARNEGIE FOUNDATION PLAN 





While Fortunately Subsidized to Meet 
Expenses, Does the Plan Lack 
Stability? 





PENSION IS PRACTICALLY DEFERRED PAY 
Endowment Insurance Not Impracticable, as Sug- 
gested by the Hand Book of the Association 


By IRA C. EDWARDS 


A man’s motives will be judged by his Cre- 
ator; his methods will be judged by his fellow- 
men. To impugn the motives that underlie the 
actions of men is neither right nor proper. 
But to criticise the methods employed to attain 
results which affect his fellowmen, as well as 
the results themselves, is clearly within the 
province of public discussion. Perhaps no one 
would challenge the honesty of purpose of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation; certainly 
not the writer. Only such matters as pertain 
to the subject of insurance are proper in these 
columns. What, then, are the objections to the 
Teachers Life and Annuity Association from 
purely an insurance standpoint? 


DOES IT LACK STABILITY? 

The trustees of the Carnegie Foundation have 
admittedly made several radical changes in its 
rules, and President Pritchett serves notice that 
if at the end of five years other changes are 
deemed advisable they will be made. This 
indicates that fully five years must intervene 
before anything definite or stable can be of- 
fered. In his own words: ‘‘The teacher of 
thirty who participates in a pension plan 
under which he expects an annuity thirty-five 
or forty years in the future will take some 
risk of disappointment in accepting any ar- 
rangement less secure than a contractual one.” 
Is there any comparison between the security 
of an old line endowment contract, with its 
plainly stated guarantees, and the experimen- 
tal and uncertain contract offered by the Asso- 
ciation? 


SUBSIDIZED FOR EXPENSES 
President Pritchett, in the Association’s 
Handbook, points out that since the Associa- 
tion’s expenses of management as well as taxes 
will be met from the income from the capital 
and surplus (already in hand) its policies should 


‘be greatly lessened in cost. This is a self- 


evident fact. But when he adds: ‘In order to 
free the policies from any speculative element, 
they shall be written on the non-participating 
basis,” experienced insurance men everywhere 
Will smile. It sounds sublime but smacks of 
subtlety. Is it impertinent to ask in this con- 
nection why a life association whose expense 
of management is eliminated by an endowment 
from outside should quote a higher premium 
than that of the old line participating com- 
panies, and refuse to divide its inevitable sur- 
Plus accumulations with its policyholders, or 
even to state what the trustees propose to do 
with it? 


TOTAL DISABILITY CLAUSE 
Considerable stress is laid on the Total and 
Permanent Disability clause as something 
especially liberal, and, inferentially, the same 
is held to cut quite a figure in the premiums, 
but this is dispelled when we consider that 
many old line companies treat total and per- 
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manent disability as equivalent to death, and 
pay the face of the policy to the disabled 
policyholder either in annuities or in a lump 
sum without apparent extra cost, experience 
having shown that total and permanent disa- 
bility as defined in the policies is so rare as 
to cause no appreciative increase in the mor- 
tality percentage. At most, it is claimed, and 
so far as I know never disputed, that a loading 
of twenty-seven cents per thousand would 
safely cover the extra hazard, 


GRACIOUS GENEROSITY (?) 


The argument that teachers are to get their 
protection at half price because their university 
or college generously pays the other half loses 
its force when we confront the fact that these 
teachers may justly deserve a raise of salary 
of fully 25 per cent. Couple this with the state- 
ment of President Pritchett that ‘‘any pension 
paid by an employer is in its practical effect 
deferred pay.’’ Should teachers be compelled 
to accept in lieu of what is justly their due 
an advance of five per cent in their pay, and 
to contribute another five per cent, the whole 
to be invested in insurance less favorable than 
that furnished by established companies? 


WHY NOT ENDOWMENT? 

The Handbook of the Association declares 
that endowment insurance is impracticable for 
the teachers because “it is the most expensive 
form of insurance written.’ Let us see about 
this. The Association’s rate for a teacher aged 
thirty, for its combined insurance and annuity 
contract that will pay $10,000 at death or $10,000 
if the member lives to the age of 65 (which is 
in effect precisely the same settlement as that 
of an old line 35-year endowment at the same 
age), is $244.00 annually. (See Handbook, pages 
22 and 23.) 

Following is the result of a recently matured 
35-year endowment policy in one of the old line 
companies, for $10,000, age the same, 30 years 
at entry, the inesured to participate in the div- 
idends. It is not improper to state that this 
company is not subsidized for management ex- 
penses: 


Total premiums paid to the company.......... $9,055 
Total surplus returned by the company...... 2,575 
Total cost in thirty-five years................ $6,480 


Average net.cost per year, $185. With a dif- 
ference of $59 a year in favor of the old line 
contract, how can these trustees consistently 
advise teachers to avoid endowment policies be- 
cause they are ‘‘too expensive’’? 

If the Association has other and different 
rates for its combined contract in its Hand- 
book, the writer has not been able to find them, 
and hence is at a loss to explain just what Mr. 
Furst means when he says ‘the Association 
offers a ‘service’ to the college teachers which 
no cOmmercial company can render, at premi- 
ums which such companies cannot duplicate.’’ 
His statement must stand unchallenged until 
the gentleman kindly tells us what he means 
by “service.” 


ARE DIVIDENDS INSIGNIFICANT? 

In explanation of their non-participating pol- 
icies they say: ‘“‘The distribution of dividends 
during the first years would be so small it 
would not in some cases pay the postage.’’ 
Where do they get this idea? Following is what 
old line companies do on their various policies 
in the matter of dividends for a man thirty 
years of age who carries $10,000 insurance: 








Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000.000.00 Insurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














Net Yearly Average 

Pea 287 Yearly 
™ _ American, First Yr., Surplus for 
: Kind of Policy 384% Surplus 35 Years 
Endowment at 65..$217.10 $27.10 $61.00 
Twenty-pay. life... 247.10 27.30 62.80 
Ordinary life ..... 171.90 26.80 56.30 
Term to 65........ 120.90 26.30 50.90 


The fact that teachers as a class are the very 
best risks would doubtless reduce the ratio of 
mortality to fully sixty per cent of the Ameri- 
can Experience Tables, and the further fact 
that no surrender values go with a term policy, 
becomes an absolute guaranty that especially 
large accumulations of surplus will follow, 
which could scarcely be expected to be used 
up in postage and “service.” 

The long list of names of prominent gentle- 
men who are incorporators or are otherwise 
connected with the Association makes good 
advertising, albeit they are not referred to in 
the article which the secretary essays to an- 
swer. If, however, he has any reliable informa- 
tion relating to the scheme, not contained in 
its Handbook, the writer would be glad to re- 
ceive it, as he desires above all things to avoid 
“false or extravagant statements.” 





Royal Arcanum Funds Seized 

The ‘‘trading with the enemy” law forbade in- 
surance companies to pay money to the German 
heirs of enemy aliens who died in this country. 
The Royal Arcanum undertook to make such 
payments, and the funds were seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian. Suits were begun 
and the New York Supreme Court’ has vpheld 
the official action. 


—Frank P. Ragan has been transferred from the 
Nashville office of the Mutual Life-of New York to 
cashier to succeed, Robert B. Augustine, now district 
manager there. 









































{By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

“No, I haven't insured my life yet, I haven't 
made my will, and I have neglected putting mv 
home and business affairs in shape,’ said a 
prominent man to me one day. I wrote one 
word on a slip of paper and handed it to him— 
“Carelessness.” “Sure,” he said, “and I am 
going to get all these things soon.” I wrote 
another word—‘“Procrastination.” Then I 
looked at him and asked, “Why not now?” 
That set his mind busy framing excuses—and 
he couldn’t think of one. “Carelessness” has 
cost more lives than war—has stolen millions 
of dollars—has cast a black cloud over every 
home—has spared no one—is man’s worst 
enemy. “Carelessness” and “Procrastination” 
are the twin arch enemies of mankind. A 
short talk on these two low-down thieves, and 
an illustration or two where with jimmy and 
dynamite they have ruthlessly robbed some one 
is a mighty strong argument to bring him 
across. 





“How wellis my neighbor insured? And who 
is my neighbor?” Greener fields are not just 
over the hedge. If you /iedge about tackling 
your neighbor some other chap will, and you 
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lives next door—around the corner, across the 
street—whom you meet at church, on the street 
car, at the club, on the links, at the lodge, at 
some social function. You remember the story 
of the Good Samaritan who cared for the poor 
man who had been set upon by robbers? He 
didn’t stop to ask him his name, where he was 
from, what was wrong, how old he was, if he 
was married, where he was going, how much 
loot the thieves got, etc. No, not by the long 
horn spoon! He saw the need, and set about 
at once to supply it. He didn’t hesitate to 
spend some money and guarantee his care. He 
felt that the poor devil was his neighbor; and 
whether white or black, rich or poor, high or 
low, js part was to care for the unfortunate. 
That sense of obligation to your neighbor, my 
son, will surely cause no neglect of him, and 
here is the crux of the whole matter, you will 
never say “I have no prospects.” Right there 
he is, the very man you can be good to, for 
that’s what you do when you insure him. Put 
your business on the plane of benevolence and 
you will be very busy. If you allow the paltry, 
filthy commission bug to poison your system 
you will find small joy in your work. A far 
higher nature should actuate you. Selah! 

When you write $20,000 in one month, don’t 
let that gauge your productive ability, and rest 
back on your oars. 

Such a fine sum should only spur you on to 
more splendid things. Ambition has no foot 
rule; exccelsior no yardstick. 


Thursday 


soon make a better one for a pattern. Do you 
get me, Clarence? + 


That old chestnut: An Irishman stood look- 
ing at a Chinese laundry sign. He was puzzled, 
and showed it. A passing friend jocularly re. 
marked, “Can you read it, Pat?” “No, be- 
gorra, I can’t read it,” he answered; “but, if ] 
had me flute I could play it.” There you are— 
no giving up! When one thing failed, try 
another. Defeated? Never! There are many 
flutes to pay on in this business, and some one 
of them will find the way to the prospect's 
heart. Study flute playing. 


“Whew, I’m tired! Been chasing around all 
day, trying to find someone who was willing 
and ready to insure. No luck!” Poor fool! 
Any kid who can write could fill out an appli- 
cation for the chap who was “‘willing and 
ready’”—even if he couldn’t get by the doctor. 
Deluded solicitor! Mistaken course! Wrong 
trail! The number of apps. you secure is not 
in proportion to the miles you travel or the 
people you see, but it is in proportion to the 
number you solicit, talk with for an hour or 
wo, interview and canvass thoroughly. Such 
is the work of the solicitor. Flopping around 
like a fish out of water gets you nowhere, 
Tramping around like some old bo, looking for 
snaps, a soft bed, a full meal without perspira- 
tion—nix on such stuff! Make your day’s 
work thorough—so thorough that another good 
solicitor will find it too hard to follow you— 
you having gone over the field with a fine- 


will lose out. Your neighbor is the man who 





The agent who emulates his best record will tooth comb. Comprenez? 








WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE 


While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 
individual effort, 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 
Service. 

B. TO SAVE FOOD 
Every policyholder may obtain the knowledge ot 
Scientific Household Diets. 

C. TO PRODUCE FOOD 
Every policyholder may procure infcrmation on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 

D. TO BE THRIFTY 


Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 
Thrift Measure. 


The GUARDIAN'’S perfect protection policies contain 
Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- 
demnity Clauses. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 





For a direct agency connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice=President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















Established 
1807 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
> agent’s morale and chance 
‘ of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
: President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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‘MODERN INSTANCES 





A Failure at Other Work Than Solicit- 
ing Who Owns a Fine House 





ONCE VERY NEAR THE OHIO FISHES 





A General Agent With a Napoleonic Nose and a 
Spangled Vest and a Heart of Gold 


Out in Englewood, but not in the most 
fashionable quarter of that beautiful suburban 
residence town, back from the road, on a 
street which in summer is delightfully shaded 
with big maples, stands a modern cottage. 
That is what a real estate man would call it, 
but in the boyhood days of some of us the 
house would have been regarded as a small 
palace. 

There is a vegetable garden at the rear and 
a garage, and along one side of the place is a 
flower garden with beautiful roses through- 
out the summer and a succession of other 
lovely blooms. There’s a tennis court on the 
other side and a‘stretch of lawn in front. 
Consider the place as a whole, with the com- 
fortable house, its wide porches, its two bath- 
rooms, and all its modern conveniences, and 
in those old days of our youth it is the sort 
of place that a plutocratic merchant might 
have boasted about; indeed, in those days 
there were no such houses. Standards of 
living have changed in the last thirty or forty 
years but the Englewood cottage, of course, is 
only a kind of rough shack beside some of the 
wonderful dwellings of our multi-millionaires. 
Still, it would be a comfortable place for any 
one, and its owner is not ashamed of it. 

Who is he, anyhow? If you take the nine- 
ten train down to Jersey City you could see 
him sitting in one of the cars. A handsome 
man, with white hair, and eyes which have the 
fire in them that tell of plenty of energy behind 
the eyes. You would notice the white hair, 
which is plentiful, and gives a distinguished 
addition to the eagle-like features below, and 
you would also notice his clothing, which is 
that of a man who is more than ordinarily par- 
ticular concerning what he wears. 

The nine-ten down from Englewood is not a 
particularly early train, and there was a time 
when our friend would have been willing to 
take a four A. M. train, if by taking an early 
train he could have added to his chances of 
selling a policy. 

Yes, Hanford is a life insurance agent. If 
you should step into the head agency of the 
colossal financial giant which he serves they 
would know his name well enough. He has 
been connected with the company for some 


twenty-five years, and he has written a pretty 
big chunk of life insurance. 

“What’s all this stuff, anyhow ?” perhaps the 
reader impatiently asks. ‘There are plenty of 
life insurance agents, and there’s nothing so 
remarkable about a chap wearing good cloth- 
ing and taking a late train into the city!” But 
wait! 

A FAILure 

Hanford happened to be one of those chaps 
who never seemed to get a dollar ahead of the 
game, mostly he was a good many dollars be- 
hind the game. As a young man he was a 
salesman for a jewelry house, and in the most 
petty of fashions he made good. He got mar- 
ried about that time, and as the returns from 
the sale of jewelry were insignificant he went 
West. It was when every chap with the iron 
of go in his blood went toward the setting sun. 
For a time he did pretty well, selling real 
estate, and on the side any other old thing that 
he could sell and that paid anything in the way 
of a commission. 

So the years slid on and on. Hanford was 
a man whom success was tagging—tagging, but 
tagging always several miles in the rear. And 
then the whole business went to pot. Hanford 
was busted. His wife and the kids went back 
to his wife’s mother in Virginia, and Hanford 
himself, stranded, fairly upon his uppers, in 
Cincinnati, pawned his watch for coffee and 
sinker money. If you know him very well he 
will tell of a night when he walked out on a 
bridge, and for some time the odds were 
greatly in favor of the Ohio, with the sort of 
burial where fishes are the funeral procession. 

Why Hanford did not do the thing he never 
has been able to explain, but after lingering 
on the bridge until almost daylight, he took a 
back trail to kids, to wife, to life. 

That morning an advertisement in a Cin- 
cinnati paper attracted his attention. It was a 
well camouflaged advertisement, the kind of 
advertisement which the general managers of 
the big companies know how to write—the 
kind of an advertisement which is the only kind 
of bait that will induce the ordinary man to 
present himself as an applicant for agency 
work. For most men outside the trade look 
upon life insurance soliciting as the desperate 
last hope of the down and outer. 

In Hanford’s case this happened to be as 
much the fact as it was the fact that his watch 
was in hock, and that his landlady had given 
him notice that “I sure has ter be keerful, Mr. 
Hanford. There is times when a widder must 
have her pay or ask a boarder ter git right out. 
And Saturday night is a good time to git—next 
Saturday, Mr. Hanford!” 

The advertisement was worded something 





like this: “A man of compelling presence is 
desired for light duties, and will have easy 
hours. He will be his own master and have 
an honorable position, where if he succeeds his 
income will be large and will constantly in- 
crease. The concern which will employ him 
is one of the largest financial institutions in 
America, where devotion to ideals of service 
and intelligent application to duty will yield 
an income commensurate with the ability and 
energy that is put into the task. Call at 10 
o'clock. Manager.” Then followed an address. 


Lire INSURANCE 


At 10 o'clock Hanford was gazing at the 
gilt letters of the name of one of the giant life 
insurance companies of the United States. 
The office was on the second floor of an im- 
posing Cincinnati bank building, and the name 
stretched way across the building. 

“Life insurance ” groaned Hanford. “I 
might have known it. That advertisement was 
a fake.” 

But Saturday night was only two days off, 
and his watch was in the keeping of a dirty 
little man down in a street near the river. 
And at length, notwithstanding his prejudice 
against life insurance soliciting, Hanford took 
the elevator. He was greeted by one of those 
imposing men who formerly were typical 
general managers of the big life insurance 
companies. This big fellow had a Napoleonic 
nose, a watch chain like the anchor chain of 
a steamer, and there was persuasion which 
slid from his tongue in a solid stream. But 
what was hidden was an important part of 
the big: chap’s make-up. Although deeply 
buried under a spangled vest the fellow had 
a heart as big as an ox. Perhaps that was the 
reason why, notwithstanding all the other 
things, he had made good, and that he was 
really a general agent spelled in the biggest 
capitals. 

Within fifteen short minutes the G. A. of 
Napoleonic nose sized up his man. He stepped 
within the bronze rail to his clerk and, return- 
ing almost instantly, handed to the amazed 
Hanford fifty dollars. “You're in hard luck! 
I’ve got eyes in my head, sir! If he hasn't 
dough in his pocket no fellow can be expected 
to wag a get-there tongue. I’m going to back 
up this deal. You’re going to make good— 
elephant good! The fifty proves to you that 
a man who knows is taking a flyer on you. 
Now I'll get down to brass tacks and chuck 
you a few pointers about the good old game.” 

It was two weeks before Hanford landed his 
first prospect.. The app. was for ten thousand. 
And he would never have landed the app., he 
says, but for his devoted backer of the Na- 











The 
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PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The 


Health gives full protection 


Accident and 


for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 


panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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poleonic nose and spangled vest. Every time 
he returned to the office, dispirited and well- 
nigh hopeless, the G. A. had a tale of another 
chap who had felt just that way and was now 
writing his hundred thousand a month. The 
air of that office was saturated with bright 
hope. You could not believe yourself a failure 
any more than you could believe the G. A. of 
the nose and vest was a failure. 

The G. A. died years ago, but Hanford never 
mentions him without his eyes growing very 
misty; and after landing his first, Hanford says 
it seemed as if he’d never land another. But 
the G. A. was ready with another fifty. 

The house out in Englewood is Hanford’s 
property. He is what some call an old man, 
but the amazing thing concerning his profes- 
sion is that old age doesn’t count. 


SoME QUESTIONS 


I want to rise in meeting and ask in what 
other occupation it would have been possible 
for Hanford to meet with his present success ? 
I wish to ask where would the house in Engle- 
wood have come from if he hadn’t had his in- 
terview with the G. A.? I desire to inquire if 
it is not probable that the landlady would have 
ejected her non-paying boarder on that Satur- 
day night, and if it is not likely that sometime 
early Sunday morning the fishes of the Ohio 
would have trailed what was once our friend 
Hanford? 

There’s no getting away from it, life insur- 
ance soliciting has saved many a man from his 
Ohio and the fishes. For many, life insurance 
soliciting has proved a life raft amid the 
breakers of a rocky shore. Go and ask those 
who write their million a year. Yes, it’s a 
good trade. It’s better than most good trades. 
Any man can take it up, and if he devotes him- 
self to it any man can be a success. A good 
trade? RATHER! 


Insurance Publicity in Kansas 


The Kansas Insurance Department has an- 
nounced a policy of complete publicity regard- 
ing controversies between the Department and 
the insurance companies. When complaints are 
brought to the Department which are not ad- 
judicated promptly and there seems to be a 
controversy arising over the payments or the 
conditions in policy forms, the Department has 
announced that it will give out to the news- 
papers a complete statement of the facts before 
the Department, including the name of the 
company and the complainant. 

“This Department is going to be run in the 
interest of the people of Kansas, with due re- 
gard to the rights of the insurance companies,”’ 
said Mr. Travis. ‘‘Publicity is going to help 
to remove the mystery surrounding insurance, 
end that is what we propose to give from now 
until the end of my term.”’ 


Connecticut General’s Big Increase 


The paid-for life insurance business of the 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford, in the 
first quarter of this year was $25,101,021, or 
equal to fifty per cent of its paid-for business 
in the entire year 1918. 


Thursday 


THE WAR RISK BUREAU 


Actuary William Macfarlane’s Talk on 
Its Functions and Plans 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $36,348,809,500 








Conversion into Permanent Forms Fully Discussed 
by Federal Official 

William Macfarlane, actuary of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, last week addressed the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York upon the gen- 
eral subject of the War Risk Bureau and its 
work, with particular reference to the conver- 
sion of the term insurance granted soldiers 
and sailors into more permanent forms of in- 
surance. He first described the creation of 
the Bureau in September, 1914, for the purpose 
of supplying insurance on American vessels 
and cargoes againt the risks of war, and then 
the extension of the functions of the Bureau 
to the insurance of soldiers and sailors (in the 
Military and Naval Division), in October, 1917, 
the granting of allowances to their dependents 
and the payment of compensation benefits for 
disabilities and death. The magnitude of the 
operations of this division is indicated by the 
fact that when the armistice was signed the 
Bureau had received 4,152,787 applications, cov- 
ering $36,348,809,500 of insurance on the lives 
of men in the military establishment. Some 
idea of the vastness of the institution which 
has grown up in little more than a year may 
be gained from the data prepared by Mr. Mac- 
farlane and presented below: 


IMMEDIATE INSURANCE FOR 1,500,000 MEN 

When the Military and Naval Divicien was created 
there were over a million and a half men in the ser- 
vice, and the Rureau was confronted with the diff- 
culty of immediately having these men insured. In 
the month of November, 1917, 159,900 applications 
for insurance were received; in December, 1917, 180,- 
000; in January, 1918, 321,000; in February, 1918, 
658,000 were received, and so on. More than 90 per 
cent of the men in service have taken out War Risk 
insurance for an average amount of about $8700 each. 
The amount of insurance issued is greater than the 
total amount of insurance in force for all American 
life insurance companies, including industrial, assess- 
ment and fraternal. 

The Bureau has issued practically all its insurance 
certificates, over 4,000,000 in number. The Bureau has 
over 30,000,000 individual records; has about three 
miles of. file cabinets 414 feet high; has over 4000 type- 
writers in constant use, and until comparatively re- 
cently has been housed in sixteen scattered and un- 
suitable buildings in Washington, ranging from 
garages to museums. If the women employees of the 
Bureau stood finger tip to finger tip they would ex- 
tend over thirteen miles. If the amount of insurance 
issued by the Bureau was in dollar bills joined end to 
end the line thus formed would extend to the moon 
and back over seven times. Last month the Bureau 
answered 624,214 letters. The Bureau has awarded 
claims on insurance policies on 79,777 cases, covering 
insurance of $711,451,500, Last month alone it 
awarded over 20,000 insurance claims covering $194,- 
150,500. When all the claim papers have been fe- 
ceived and the cases approved I estimate that the value 
of the claims will be over $900,000,000. This does not 
mean, however, that this amount of money will be im- 
mediately disbursed, because War Risk insurance 1s 
payable in monthly instalments e xtending over twenty 
years. The amount of premiums received from all the 
soldiers and sailors in the service, and which were de- 
ducted from their pay, will he less than one-quarter of 
the commuted value of the claims. 


XTRA MORTALITY COST $380 PER $1000 

The extra mortality over the American Experience 
Table of Mortality. suffered up to the time of the 
armistice, would call for approximately an unloaded 
extra premium at the rate of about $30 per thousand 
per annum if the men had to pay for the full cost. 
The premiums paid by the men will carry the pay- 
ments of claims for a few years, after which Congress 
will have to appropriate money in order that the claim 
payments may be made. This means that the Ameri- 
can people, by general taxation, will contribute the 
moneys for the payment of the claims of men who 
died in the service. In addition to these awards made 
to beneficiaries for War Risk insurance, the Bureat 
has awarded 15,001 compensation claims, providing 
$399,168.58 per month on account of the men who died 
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in the service, and 9984 claims providing $313,120.54 
per month on account of the disability of men who 
were disabled in the service. he Bureau, with the 
co-operation of the Public Health Service, is caring for 
the sick and disabled discharged soldiers, and is pro- 
viding hospital and sanatorium service, in addition to 
paying compensation and funeral benefits. To the de- 
endents of the men in service the Bureau _has dis- 
bursed $424,757,627.41, of which $230,248,245.95 was 
allotment deducted from the pay of the soldier, and 
$194,509,381.46 was allowance granted by the Govern- 
ment. This will average more than four miles of 
checks each day. 


BENEFITS UNDER TERM INSURANCE 

What you are probably most interested in, however, 
are the features of the new insurance to be issued by 
the Government. As you know, the War Ris insur- 
ance provided during the war time was one-year re- 
newable term insurance with true monthly premiums. 
The insurance was non-assignable, free from the claims 
of creditors and not subject to taxation. No loading 
was charged in the premium rates because the War 
Risk insurance act provides that the Government will 
pay the cost of administration, and also that it will 
pay the extra cost of insurance due to the hazards of 
war. The War Kisk insurance act provides that the 
insurance will be paid in monthly instalments of $57.50 
for each $10,000 of insurance, and will only be pay- 
able to the following beneficiaries: 

Spouse, child, grandchild, parent, brother or sister. 

The term “parent” includes father, mother, grand- 
father, grandmother, father through adoption, mother 
through adoption, step-father and step-mother either 
of the person in service or of the spouse; and the 
terms “sister”? and ‘‘brothers” include half brothers 
and half sisters and step-brothers and step-sisters and 
brothers and sisters through adoption. 

You, of course, know that War Risk insurance is 
payable to the beneficiaries, irrespective of whether 
the beneficiaries were dependent upon the man in the 
service, and is payable irrespective of whether these 
beneficiaries are themselves receiving money from the 
Government under the compensation features of the 
act. 

The beneficiaries under the new forms of insurance 
are the same as under the term insurance, but in case 
the insured dies without leaving a permitted bene- 
ficiary or the last permitted beneficiary dies before 
having received all the 240 monthly instalments, the 
policy provides that the commuted value of the in- 
stalments or the remaining instalments shall be paid 
to the estate of the insured instead of the payment of 
the reserve value of the policy as provided in the war- 
time term insurance. 

The term insurance was always payable in monthly 
instalments, whereas the new form of insurance in 
the case of endowment insurance is payable in one 
sum at maturity, and in the case where the insured 
applies for a paid-up policy on lapsation the amount of 
the claim is paid in one sum. The cash values of the 
new policies, of course, are payable in one sum. 


DIFFERENT PLANS OF POLICIES 

For the present the new insurance will be issued in 
six kinds of policies—ordinary life, twenty-payment 
life, thirty-payment life, twenty-year endowment, 
thirty-year endowment and endowment at age 62. 
These policies provide for the payment of the insurance 
at death or on the total permanent disability of the 
insured, irrespective of the age when that disability 
may occur, provided the policy is in full force. 

The premiums for these policies are the net pre- 
miums without any loading whatsoever, and are based 
upon the American Experience Table of Mortality 
with 34% per cent interest. They are monthly pre- 
miums, but the premiums may be paid quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. Should the insured pay other 
than monthly premiums and die, the discounted value 
of the premiums paid in advance beyond the current 
calendar month will be refunded to the beneficiary. 
No charge is made in the premium for the liberal total 
permanent disability provisions, although at the 
average age of the insured the disability benefit would 
cost at least 8 per cent of the premiums. 

In order to convert insurance, a man must have 
continued his term insurance in force. No medical 
examination will be required at time of conversion. 
The only requirement is that the insured has kept up 
his term insurance premium payments. 

he insurance will be issued at the nearest attained 
age of the insured at the time of making application 
for the conversion. In no case does the converted 
Insurance take effect until application therefor has 
een approved by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
and the first premium on the converted insurance paid. 

he insurance will take effect on the first of the 
month succeeding the month in which the application 
is made, provided the premium on the term insurance 
payable on the first of the current month has been 
paid. If the premium on the term insurance payable 
on the first of the month in which application is made 
has not been paid, then the converted insurance will 
take effect on the first day of the current month, pro- 
vided the premium for the converted insurance for 
this month is paid. All the converted insurance will 
date from the first of a month, rather than from scat- 
tered days throughout the month. 

No credit will be given on the converted insurance 
for the term insurance premiums paid. You will note 
that any soldier or sailor who continues to pay his 
Premiums may convert his term insurance, irrespective 
of his physical condition and irrespective of the work 
in which he is engaged or thereafter engages. 

he conversion may take place at any time, but not 
later than five years after the declaration of peace as 
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proclaimed by the President. If the soldier does not 
wish to convert the full amount of his term insurance 
he may convert part of it and continue the rest on the 
term plan until he is ready to convert within that 
period, 


ALL POLICIES ARE INCONTESTABLE AND 
PARTICIPATING 

The policies are incontestable from date and are 
issued free from all restrictions as to travel, resi- 
dence, occupation, military or naval service, and are 
not assignable nor subject to the claims of creditors of 
the insured or creditors of any beneticiary to whom 
the proceeds may be awarded, and are exempt from 
all taxation. 

The insured has the right to change the bene- 
ficiary to anyone within the permitted class without 
the consent or knowledge of the beneficiary. Instead 
of monthly instalments payable for twenty years cer- 
tain, the insured may select for his beneficiary a life 
annuity of a less amount. 

The policy contains a grace period for the payment 
of premiums without interest charge, and provides for 
participation in the gains and savings, such gains and 
savings to be from mortality and excess interest earned 
over the rate assumed in the premium calculation. 

The paid-up and extended insurance values are par- 
ticipating, but do not provide for disability benefits. 
The paid-up and extended insurance values are based 
upon the cash value of the policy, which cash value 
is granted after one year’s premiums have been paid, 
and is the full American 3% per cent reserve to 
dollars and cents without any deduction whatsoever, 
for surrender charges. Loans will be granted on the 
policies after they have been in force one year, the 
rate of interest not to exceed 6 per cent per annum. 


POLICIES COVER DISABILITY 

As already stated, the policies are also payable if 
the insured becomes totally permanently disabled, and 
there are no restrictions as to the age at which the 
disability must occur in order that a claim may be 
allowed. In other words, a man may become totally 
permanently disabled at age 70 and still be entitled to 
receive the benefits of the total permanent disability 
provision. This would be.a life annuity to him, but 
guaranteed in any event for twenty years. 

The policy provides liberal reinstatement provisions, 
in that it may be reinstated at any time upon evidence 
of the insurability of the insured and the payment of 
back premiums with interest, provided the policy has 
not been surrendered or the extended insurance has 
not expired. 


“UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT LIFE 
INSURANCE” 

The forms of converted insurance are Officially 
known as United States Government life insurance, 
and it should not be forgotten that the strength of the 
United States is the security for these policies and 
that the premiums are lower than those charged by 
any company for participating insurance with similar 
benefits. 

We must not forget that, however well the Govern- 
ment has provided for insurance in time of war to 
cover those in its military or naval service, it should 
be our endeavor to have as much as possible of this 
insurance converted and carried by the men in civil 
life. As Mr, Warwin P. Kingsley has remarked, 
“Death is busy in peace as well as in war.”” The men 
and their families nee protection as much now and 
hereafter as before. 

The design of the policy form depicts scenes of 
military and naval activities, and will bring back to 
a man memories of the strenuous times through which 
he has passed in this world war. It is hoped that in 
the years to come the War Risk policy will be a safe- 
guard to the homes of this beloved land of ours just as 
much as it was one of the means of sustaining the 
civic fabric and morale of our people, as General 
Pershing has told us when we wére in active warfare. 

There are no politics in this War Risk insurance. 
It is an instrument of protection for those who have 
protected us and of whose achievements we shall be 
forever proud, and no man should be so blind as to fail 
to see the gain accruing from the increasing dissemi- 
nation of the gospel of life insurance protection 
throughout this country 

This iron cross, which [I received from Berlin on 
Saturday, and which I hold in my hand, is a symbol 
of the infamy of our enemies, while this War Risk 
insurance policy is a symbol of our democracy and 
the protection of our system of government, and helps 
to inspire and create new confidence for the future of 
our country. 

The influence and co-operation of you gentlemen 
whose sphere is unlimited is not only desirable, but it 
is essential to the proper carrying out of the Govern- 
ment’s programme, and it is known that you will 
carry out your pledge, not only to the letter, but with 
unstinted measure, 





North Carolina Mutual Changes Name 


The North Carolina Mutual and Provident 
Association of Durham, N. C., John Merrick, 
founder and president, has decided to change 
its name to The North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. The change was voted 
upon and endorsed at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held on April 7. 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 


all in the Middle West. It in- 


sures men an! women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 


has good positions for good 


men. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1918 


The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the year 1918. 
figures for 1917 are inserted for purposes of comparison. 
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Total Surplus Premiums Total Total New Business Whole. 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Year. Admitted |(Assignedand| Received Total Income|/Payments to | Disburse- Paid for in | Amount in 
COMPANY. Assets Unassigned) in Year. in Year. Policyholders ments in | Year Includ- Force 
End of Year.|End of Year. in Year. Year. ing Revivals). | End of Year. 
§ $ $ $ kk $ $ . $ 

Rina Lite. Hi 1918 | 149,788,100] 19,418,546] 19,109,507] 25,799,694} 15,658,085} 20,912,369] 218,251,456) 673,171,468 
na Life, Harttord, Conn..............+.+-+++++0+5 1917 | 140,584,445} 20,732,870| 17,377,586} 23,407,046] 13,189,450] 18,086,950) 185,707,588} 572 ‘916,282 
Aaiteutbuis’ Cie Bur Clas. Mich 1918 ( 158,393 7,457 156,728 8,712 125,834 1,681,008 2'590,774 
gricultural Life, Bay City, Mich.............-+++++++: 1917 149,204 134,524 48,999 100,706 1,000 63,054| 1,188,885} _ 1,342,885 
a : 1918 1,315,180 214,337 425,751 492,012 173,671 367,575| 7,949,444! 19,160,048 
American Bankers, Chicago, Ill............-..00++000> 1917 1184'375 332/041 396.405 544'484 85,176 313,784 4,528,550} 13,817,414 
a a , 1918 6,472,351 360,300] 1,331,149] —-1,7 9,645 954.366] 1,479,286 15,134,046, 54,031,580 
merican Central, Indianapolis, Ind.............-+++++++| 1917 5,966,115 562.738 1.264186 1,602'378 638,198 1122953) 12,485,070 — 

° : : 1918 613,517 170,762 235,340 289/821 117,074 218.185} 1,783,000} _—-6,228,903 
American Life, Denv er, BOO efeitos Hejercc nine noe Se ieee 1917 525,440 240,225 219 "460 260,029 29, 154,711 2,691,540 6,060,794 
; : : 1918 2,267,922 238,580 708,305 829,947 260,411 544.784] 5,333,158] 23,247,354 
American Life, Des Moines, Ia.............-----0-00+ 1917 1'960.250 253°560 650,963 751821 176,608 482/000 6,547. 927 21°775,765 
: : 1918 146,071 36,585 78,058 83,137 14,092 62,164 939,300 2,724,831 
American Mutual, Lake Charles, La..............--++-> 1917 121/347 57°546 67021 72'758 7651 61.482 ‘ 896,931 2189,131 
. —-_ ; ‘ 1918 638,388 278,115 230,434 270,295 66,602 191,625 970,39 7,318,136 
American National, St. Louis, Mo................+++6- 1917 541,048 284’588 180,426 215'533 23'457 140.992 3.033.433 6.847.257 
‘ 1918 6,004,329] 1,117,160} 2,701,417} 3,069,542} 1,035,314] 2,361,389) 525,695,097) 45,472,405 
American National, Galveston, Texas...........---+-+: c8,614,522 29,627,387 
1917 5,206,754] 1,289,123] 2,309,405) _~—-2,617,167 751,768} 1,771,286] 16,280,143] 639,302,051 

8,736,623 ¢26,462,988 

: : . 1918 3,214,432 1,504,642 496,703 703,025 195,895 496,708 928,825) 15,096,549 
Amicable Tike, Waco; Texas... 5. occecs sevice cccaesre 1917 2'961.940 1'580.369 518.973 742.814 152,197 458,243 aoa aa 
ic Life. Ri ; 1918 4,840,638 645,266} 1,490,923} —«:1,772,431 573,084} 1,161,902 863, 325,827 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va..........-.+-+++-+-+++++: 1917 4'915,837 765,215] 1,195,436] 1,442'533 354,273 778327, 7,566,404) 36,513,647 
1918 4'322,558 398,675} 1,188,086} —_-1,380,097 644,772] 1,108,874) 56,677,814) 524,650,632 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md...............000ee000: c1,287,034| 6,578,095 
1917 4,039,768 561,447 1,112,543 1,287,401 445,779 874,081} 47,192 on 622,145,425 

(923, 43: 862,569 

: : 1918 36,594,321 622,316 9,492,294; 11,355,958 6,679,037 8,917,811} 40,192 369 46,933,871 

Bankers Lite, Des Moines, BRS rocet. vii aetied eae eee 1917 oe 1,143,316 8,949 443 10,562,168 5,426,370 7,686, 589} © aay 402 ears 
Bes es L 1918 4,370,309] 4,323,719] 2.219.534) 2,923,507 869.917| 1,341,258! 70,146,219 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, DUD chs c Seoere ow sin aden akhaceeueN 1917 12,666,002 3,962,998 2 078,360 2,669,994 556,122 1'039'472! . 1157 7112 acer 
; pnd i 1918 8,205,029} 1.543.385] 1,554,426] —«:1,988,897 657.971 1,157,162 075, 3,556,627 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb................-+0+008: 1917 7,885,558 1548'252 1.440.935 1.802.990 433,095 852,065 Ho °° 281,157; 
ips te eu 1918 1,139,726 340,983 281/248 338,629 78,360 186,096 643,2 9 505,850 
Bank Savinks, Tepekn, Kan... 2.60 once sccccscaweee 1917 976,387 344967 263925 322,659 41,169 147,415) F to on a ot 790 
Rtas Es 191 26,533,0 1.776.309} 3.217963  4,444.473] 2,639,354] 3,390,313 5 23) 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass........... 1917 24'800,122 11999'103 3027°119 4.189.457 2,260,612 2,979,450) 9 87, 326 88,497,032 
1918 3,557,284 141:397|  1,046/290| _—«1,258,926 558,320 996,579 4,216,590) 615,784,684 

Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass.................0000000- 1,196,341 68,979,771 
1917 3,269,951 203,878 980,128 1,149,956 413,945 825,023) 4,047,117] 614,336,003 

| c1,449,121 ¢8'702,909 
a aAe 1918 2,924,007 638,646 777,005| 1,007,665 273,467 570,060 6,544,002] 25,630,497] 
California State, Sacramento, Cal...................4.- 1917 2'442'859 720/877 851. 180 1:037'693 232'082 678,603 8,305,078 25,221,480) 
: ‘ ; 191 2,994,744 256,061 815,629 1,147,450 317,315 674,967 3,869,280 9,335,934 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo...........-.-.-+++20s0e00s 1917 2,486,866 288,045 727,599 890,839 241768 522'931 | 8,656,830) 25,301,353 
eee : 19 782,799 104,060 227,716 265,055 58,540 141,918) ,578,600, 7,700,619 

Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ia... 1917 650,177 96,275 208,418 239 ‘B54 281065 postin 26 O86 rhe ai sonar 
- —— 1918 2,518,558 275,089 461.933} 1,369,241 216.927 407.096} 26,986,463) 21,989,677 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland, O,.....-...+-.+0.+0+++++ 1917 1,530,252} 299,004] 390,950] “469,079 130.919} 268,935) 786,285) 13,615,434 
Oe ects eee 1918 354,372 174,912 66,327 86,220 16,860 49,421! 52,750) 1,849,122 
Clover Leaf L. and A., Detroit, Mich 1917 309.682 167.603 58 ‘909 73672 11058 55,531 392,750} 1,753,249 
1918 3,904,053 273,338] 1,566,245] —«-1,915,923 787,867;  1,545,903| 513,594 '773| 638'802'973 
‘Colonial Late, Jersey City, Ni. J. 62. ec soc cases eens i | c473 050! €5,384,572| 
1917 532,070 334,057 1,428,795 1,604,818 504,456 1,160,514) 511,299,699) 633,425,365 

1918 862 ofaw fas Prey ths 

: ee te: 15,194,863 1,446,488] 2,792,435! 3,544,538} —«-1,264,795| ~—- 2,290,633 12) 92,195,825 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass. . . 1917 13,908,696} 1,749,379] 2,513,990] —3,210,821 906.918} 1 853,802) 15 - 8 _ 1754) 82,059,851 
: 918 1,397,548 314,209 438,684 526,065 128,548 277,500|  3,034,517/ 12,017,316! 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, O..... 1917 1,135,886) 294.083 373.916 445,420 104.792 229 837) 3,128,722 10; 209, 250) 
a 5 918 1.286,730 165,925 694,357 766,451 156,419 505,771 8,077,185, 21,846,705| 
Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb...... 19 7 1,005,712| 200,857 574,718 616,115 68.218 359 727| Pl 18,254,940 
ie 918 23,358,594) 1,628,419] 4,853,626} 6,076,839} 2,587,960] _—-3,888,048| 90,745,228 175,853,821 | 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn... . 1917 20'895 615 2'198.416 4.074'148 5.267.897 1632'882 2'751,304 | 33,408,399 | 137,349: 394) 
: f . , 918 82,381,485 5,175,504 9,120,646; 13,306,201 8,650,178) 10,779,564) 32,003,096 285,121 4 34 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn...... 1917 | 79.730) 050; 5 366,132]  §1626,120| 12,475,825) 7,254,407 9'329'346) 31,458,766 270,243,227 
: on Pe 270,517 109,645 132,308} 221/924 42.891 162.932  3,144983) 5,604! 520] 
Conservative Life, South. Bend, Ind... . 1917 254.375 150,149 94/003) 141,164 18,145 135 563! 3,198,775 4,363,075 | 
ee re eee 1918 969,838 337,000 327,042) 388,818 121,171 254.795| 3,761,122) 11,285,750] 
Conservative Life, Wheeling, W. Va.... 1917 831/839 384°096 278'248 393/351 53.656 189172 3,775,930 10. 424 328) 
inks cS oe Cts ais 1918 2,379,691 323,322 697,351 848,193 336,035 573,978 3,626,489) 20,080,796) 
Continental Life, Salt Lake City, Utah... 1917 2'089'452 386,554 641.211 757,244! 187.738 435.272, 4,634,694 19,082'968! 
ee ee 918 528,835 232.883 163,329 216,336 51,963 135,971, 2,498,612) 5,606,449} 
Ceaminatet Seminars, Coens, 2... 1917 431836, | 256.280, 21511} 133.590 16/366 74,367, 1.932325) 4,270,262] 
ee ee ee eee : ¢ 2,877,506] 1,283,121 635,181 813,357 295,994 572,822 279,415, 20,921,006! 
Continental Life, Wilmington, Del... 1917 2'578'542 1317'506 544539) 740'366 124935 384-487 3,083'500| 18.004, 571 
So a een 1918 1,687,920) 89,980 432,007 | 532,971 164,215 362.956, 5,125,139) 15,156, 
S ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

Dakota Life, Watertown, S. D...... 1917 ry 97 122 412'594 352325) 455,026 73/521 323.923 £233,107 12,451 ul 
RTE eae Ve 1,045,40 135,093 452.258) 588,764 153.225 356,376 —-3,912,765) 13,516, 389 
ROE e; DAREE, MRM.» 1917 819. 201) | 140,452 399,665) 463,465 56,895 261.245) 4,287,151; 11.750,811 
s A Norfolk. Neb ¢ 163) 6,975 96,261| 110,258 31,132 74,640 764.943, —-2'811.919 
tate 5 ant A, Maries, Neb. 1917 240,542 10,652 86,623) 99,028 28,626 64,670, 676,506, 2,536,071] 
: tee Wachi . 918 871,766) 121,099 515,332. 583,100 192'625 455,662) 5,441,268! 14,575,594! 
Equitable Life, Washington, D.C........°............. 1917 713101, 132.205 416.732| 451,650| 122'208 334 049 4°750.958 1 993.0: 52| 
Seidisttk; Des Mates: To 1918 25,022,114) 2,409,396] 5 175313|  6,510'780| -2,594'528| 4,073,853! 29,996,822 159.618 090) 
tities preerep ine ee Vat 1917 22,560,402) 2.950852) 4.436.984) 5,614,931] _1.789,407 3,130,509} 30,115,900 140,085,426] 
Equitable Life, New York City 1918 | 612,752,024! 89.948.858 67, 465,336, 95,940,151; 65.412'490| 80,901,497, 350,460,925) 1,924,538,578 
‘ S ‘iii ba wo? 577,581 '498| 92'126.959| 64,004,006 92,630, 628 62'831'172| 76.953,826| 301,428,773) 1,754,868,908 
nae See 8 604,19 445,760 771,312| 878,913 198.025 577,088, 8,630,791) 23,362,278 
Farmers and Bankers, Wichita, Kan 1917 1,203,176 484.053 585.279, -672/372| 77.131 381/361; 6.979.351, 18'800.383 
eee aa ORTON 1918 406, 217, 120,741 142,842 23/529 84.227, 1,958,000! 4,511,250 

Farmers and Traders, Syracuse, N.Y............ 1917 342.904 234'733 85,786 101.438, 3/093 54506,  1:794:000, 3201250 
: ee = 918 37,716 196,410 32/286) 408,940 57,381 228,064, 3,450,750! —7,565,250 
Farmers National, Chicago, Ill...... 1917 477/639| 318,002 186,062 217,804 25796 182104,  2'906.250| 5.385.250 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill 1918 4,360,517 414,976 800811; 1,065,426 531,962 949,590} 5,747,347) 26,069,459 
a Bears Oras 1917 14.176,288 486,5! 775,548 | 1,023,763 415,114 817,079) 5,615,992 25,101,635 

5a; eared PRR n AAI ii 8 246,448, 3,668,461 5,566,876, 8389641! 4,274,006] 5,885,216] 19,566,470) 149,295,550 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa...... 1917 34,450,303 4004002] 5,212,288} 7,060,745] 3,448,081] 4,759,219) 18,412,379 142,022,569 
ica rasa 191 421, 101,696 123,698 145,762 58,284 92,684 | 640,460 —-3.930,051 
ii en ae 1917 , 389,413 108, B15 113,999, 131,117) 33,612 80.371 S61 143, 3,731,691 
: ; OE ; wee ¢ 3 178.268 325,291 | 408/242! 99.790 222'126) 2,527,207) 10,627,483 
Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth, Texas. . 1917 1028°156 214'837 364.747 45.831 2'969'371,  10'252/057 
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— tS ] a } 
| } 
| | Total | Surplus Premiums | Total Total New Business Whole Gain in 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Year. | Admitted |/Assignedand| Received Total Income Payments to | Disburse- Paid forin | Amount in | Amount in 
e COMPANY. | "Assets | Unassigned) | in Year. | im Year. | Policyholders| mentsin | Year (Includ- Force | Force 
{End of Year. |E end of Year. | in Year. Year. ing Reviv als). End of Year. | in Year. 
=—_ ee a | fe can ere oy aa en ene ama ce eT ens DN er ais ey | — es ne Po ie tree 
191g | 9,874,533 1377685 9047,57| 2 2,509, 670 $33,015, 1,631,023, 16,346,723 8,149,550 
BH ife. S ingfie " aN . ; vy y090} » s08e ’ ytde! III se A (Uae * ¥,4 2 e oe 
“a Franklin Life, Springfield, TIL... ae -| 1917 | — 8,671,321/ 1,311,139) —«:1,845,614) 2,259,100) 327,579, «1,473,354' 13,791,825 7,177,779 
‘ ie Miia kine, Baptnk, Osis. .c0c.ss.ssavecess seuss 1918 | 243,793 101,433 72,544 93,252 9,942 53,440 597,195 144,957 
— wa | gee le ee ee meron Soa 
: oe — ry. ST 902,74: 292,027 772 53, 370,969 2,634,109 . 345,31¢ 
George Washington, Charleston, W. Va...... 23 1917 | 1527°599 306,104 339° ‘189| 436.375 119/432 265,950 2°457°707 1,082,339 
a al S m 1918 | 1,401 #08 167,748 228; 587| 304,925 123,254 209,739 634,126 31,037 
bss German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo..... . : a 1917 | 1 30, 12 179°781 216, 583) 285,857 103 wa 189,241 ' ae 
te . seo Dittadelohia. Pi 918 | 7 9/305 500,207 348,062! 437 ,84( 7 304,861 302,716 
a Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa... .. ss : 1917 | yey ge Poy rn Fern 99,748 staan 773,550 
Pay tS eer rt he 584,25 366,538 i 213,347 24,806 2,598 
oo Grang: Life, Lansing, Mich....... ee es 1917 | 473258 338408 142 '370| 183°961 92.759 
5762 Great American, Huichinson, Kan...........-..+.---- pe 261 751 232,821 75,983} 89,957 102,194 
91772 ; = ee ees ee a mee kee sacha 9 nina’ oy 
eo cara Bosken Ni § 02,431 177,140 108,896 | 133,893 84,345 1,070,350 3,738,269 
4 Great Northern, Grand Forks, Mo. Sore 1917 34430 179,548 92,484 | 110.913 64549 1,073,276 3,304,776 
be erro pea Ute 918 072,976 271,912! 326,086 241,126 1,817,146 9,986,850 34 
i Great Northern, Wausau, Wis... eee Ie ree 1917 086,626 i ‘ 261, 031) 314,460 157,512 i ‘041, wr 9,235,866 ror 
ars: ic, Los Angeles, C: § 107,33 577,725 321,887] 396,663 285,280 905,341 9,092,028 33,12 
5,700 Great Republic, Los Angeles, Cal........ cee 9 970,780 607,449 309,599) 360,706 225,921 8,662,902} —1 629) a6 
. at Southern, Birminghs ie ; 918 252,944 194, 894 266,447 200,965 5,741,244 529,575 
if ot Great Southern, Birmingham, Ala............... 1917 286,756 , 248,766 23401 ; 158,989 7rii1.669 “ bao _ 
at Southern, Houston, Texas.............--++- ate 918 86,6 753,234 102,21 748,45; 932,067 75,806,5 mb eps 
0,354 Great Sout , Houston, Texas... . read on po _ co ee 886,624 49,032,689 | : = 
ff anty Life, Davenport, Ia... ere hee Jie 301 2,394 86,77 244,451 ; od 
oe aia vinieies boned —— ico pi 1189 187 282 1/304,028 
9785 Hint bile. Mlddicons, WAGs. oo c.ciocsi ce cadens yee oes 8 783,899 57,729 “9 50,922 sae 
a rail 1917 637,584 178,661 242'8: 126.551 1,001,867 
2180 Gulf Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss,.... 1918 302,750 180,489 122.0 27,434 101,442 1,101,456 
6439 1917 266,892 182,547 Ripe: 3,845 47,364 047.339 Ay 
5207 Home Life and Accident, Fordyce, Ark.... 1918 1,230,079 362,729 240,870 86,719 188.998 3,107,180 ie 
5526 1917 1,014,699 333,189 233,080 s. _ 167,598 Pp : : - 820,276 
3178 Home Life, New York, N. Y......... cutie kwetoce ) “ee 36,097.017' 1,283,621 7,092,297 22, «5,463,414 5 158,710, 292! 12,660,147 
8160 1917 34,542,304 1'842'448| 4.872.966 6,604,778, 3,467, $23 4,744,049 146,050.14 12,556,817 
1,863 Idaho State, Boise, Idaho... ... TT Oa Te 1918 1,028,182 206, 311 479,909 599,469 184,075 411,325 15,276,057 ory 
as 1917 _ 823,736 438,705), 552,784 102;180 366173 7131671, 14275,522| 4,202,468 
2'186 Illinois Life, Chicago, l..... 1918 15,419,825 2,817,845 3,571 524 1,798,072 -2,793'486 —-16.018.671/ 90,043,985) 4,949,366 
2, 191 14'000,048 7| 3,264,007, 1,224,337, 2,114,213 15,490,186, 85,098,619 a 
5 Indiana National, Indianapolis, Ind.. . . ee See ae 1918 1,779,313) 378,288 659,802 211,129 : 2,143,900 12,671,032 names 
S470 I Ind 1917 1,781,797 380,615} 513,446 174,354 2,060,791 12,655,343, 108,934 
0,040 Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 1918 1 362,027 450,954 532,414 3,360,236 15,340,716 pm 
a Inter-Mountain Life, Salt Lak 1 1918 ' 650108 2st ame 340413 zssi.2i7 31090 '429| ‘698,187 
nter-Mountain Life, Salt Lake City, Utah.... = ISI Ae O20, 4 le a 84,786 3,009 426 o4< 
— : ty, Utah 1917 597 413 294,353 744,889 7.361242 1,003,839 
8.681 International Life, St. Louis, Mo. ... : 1918 11,593,650 4,021,235 x 307 952 75,340,876 aaa 
6,863 : 1917 9 409, 293 4,549,911 30, 000,987 69,465 736 7 ae 
S100 Int r-Southern Life, Louisville, Ky.... 1918 4,762,262 1,380,531 7,253,520 36,930,713 ; a 
0 081 - 1917 4,600,957 | 1,279,182 8,154,206 36,005,726| a ad 
2.017 lowa Life, Waterloo, [a.... a eta aae eae 404,802, 111,393 494/204 3141 020 a 
2'907 : 1917 354,960 _, 93,608 83 481,260, 3,050,442) 19. 307 3 
4582 Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C.........-.-20+06: 1918 9,703,325 3,317 409 983,965 26,734,268 1,644,994: 11687" yim 
2.977 1918 | 17131s631) 97325942 44910874, 23378732, 087606 bor 623'761,080 
8,790 ‘John Hancock, Boston, Mass... ee ; | asin sianenuies sae asiaianibans 3,386 tre c62,059, 376 
oe 1917 | 156,350,086 12,720,941) 33,737,891, 41,169,282 16,982,092; 26,584,024 694,076,961 g Siiaease 
2°37 i : - 4 | ao Med c77 687 909 = ’ ingore 
Py Kansas City Life, Kansas City 1918 467 464 4,572,539 5,666 3,533,860 21,429,609 
5,878 eee, Rane ay Re 1917 636.287, 3,971,757 1,055 2901200 50-486.765 33,826,069 
7608 Kansas Life, Topeka, Kan... “ : 1918 646,532 156,677 j 224,901 3,500,355 1,383,659 
6'195 ; 1917 704,277 141,239 212,491, 3,173,116 2,621,766 
9904 Lafayette Life, La‘ayette, Ind.. 1918 37; 163,776 358,020 223,001 1,993,174 10, 803 036 292,130 
7502 1917 | 1,406,205 140,318} 329,493 244,829 1, 886,825 10,310,906 131,358 
5 O74 Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss... 1918 | 1,000,400 167,503} 243,260 194,269 : 9,010,510 1,368,581 
4 v0 1917 789,002 190,300] 209,888 2: 129,502 ___ 405,147 
: eee ; ; ; 1918 18,262,863 1,977,757, 4,890,433 5,868, 971 2,376,218 4,444,125 72 612,106,841 
8,070 Life Insurance Co. of Va., Richmond, Va are | c37, "443.981 c5,272,917 
9,373 1917 16,560,439 2,475,286, 4,404,122 5,267,906 1,493,444! 3,391,779 199,619,498 57,827,636 
ae i c32,171,064 c3,613,714 
a Lincoln National, F rte 1918 6,196,449 526,727 2,226,251 879,211 845,922 1,685,253 3.6 76,082,463 2,968,787 
4 427 ae aes ee 1917 4.952.810 476,316| 1,734,199 2,900,575 339.605, -1,106.696 38.785, 63,113,676, 32,047,124 
a Loui iana Sta!e, Shreveport, La. 40% a 542,367 287,189 128,1: 31) 52,2: 35, 498 107.808 1. 414. 740 5,001,990 rye 
3'999 ; ; pel 491,632 314,367 100,762 3,988 1, 731,000 422,0 
0 Oa Lutheran International, A-to: a, Ill 1918 154,185 128,095 45,066) 858,500 678,000 
4,946 1917 129/523 118,809 20,492 528,000 7 501,500 
5,929 Manhattan Life, New York City 1918 19,212,265 473,972 1,669,511| 2,2 4, 388, 160 56, 441 033) —1,026,087 
4 422 iad 1917 19,419,443 598,794 1,707,988) 2,318,631 ‘ 57,467,120 —2,591,069 ® 
1,490 Marquette Life, Springiield, Ill. 1918 334,352 255,003 151,763 90,029 341,3° —119,389 
7,828 sia tile vere) daar | 760,058 260,100 151,433 54,567 621,080 
5,958 Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md 1918 | 3,764,062 347,059 463,445 414414 557,653 
6,187 ean 1917 3,712,934 463,301 451.024 381,170 612,819 
7,889 Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass 1918 | 112,661,852 6,981,336 16,078,456 11,016,421 2 40,581,110 
6,435 ; Be fo 1917 | 100,768, 580 50} 14,619,931 9,170,981 450212181) 40,045,261 
8,917 Merchants Life, Des Moines, Ia.. 1918 | = 3,099.5 1,231,396 435, i 654,99 55,088,201) —1,433,031 
4,919 1917 482/146} 1,031,634 1,689,878 481,925 56,521,2° 26,417,130 
0,836 See ” | 1918 775,454,698 31,125,960} 154,564,347 191,242,478) $2,391,144 4 b182,530,091 H 
5.571 Metropolitan Life, New York City.. | 2 084.007.638 ¢310,799,827 4 
6,311 1917 | 704,025,515 42,876,096| 138,455,649 192,945,981 58,792,840 98,966,107 5354.2 62.162,974,087' b130,603,419 ; 
5,848 | ¢436,803,8° 207,811) ¢323,146,483 
0,391 Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich ' 1918 | 13,617,669 1,109,061} 1,760,496 2,446,451 1,460,362 2,046,233 81650628". 62,577,407 2,448,032- 
2,542 ; eee } 1917 | 13,194, 661 1,172,919] 1,700,647 2,374,527 1,426,050 2,019,498 9,147,885 60,129,374 2,910,225 
4,150 Midland, St. Paul, Mian. 1918 | 88 188,130] 143,934 175,900 37,954 117,822 1,275,891 4,576,439 530,219 
2,538 i 1917 232,774| 133,687 163,504 24,822 li: 3,013 1,619,000 4,026,220 1,168,881 
4,973 Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo 1918 118,801 434,701 511,357 160,704 327 860 1 12,236,867 1,750,801 
9,670 : eats 1917 169,007 459,352 91,578 259 287 10,486,066 1,405,492 
9,327 Midland Mutual, Columbus. O 1918 $29 212 1,103,515 275,5 560,934 3 2,034,536 
1,895 ? soo 1917 444,440 971,332 450,322 3,224,378 
5,497 Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb 1918 ; B 196.618 168, 2: 53 ; 379,011 134 066 248,622 2,109,601 861,602 
0,000 ee 1917 1,039,737 180,38: : 343,202 56.140 183,613 2,727,728 1,792,557 
2,500 Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Mian 1918 | 6,301,015 727,677 1, 759,326 689,944 1,194,834 4 968.983 6,438,106 
0,000 aiige reps aia a | 1917 5,710,120 720,95 1,218, 7 544,884 999,639 10:114.202 37,683,618 6,341,009 
5,750 Mutual Trust, Chicago, Ill | 1918 3,694,317 489,967 1,308,187) 615,493 * 987,195 9,722,290, 37,139,541 6,225,835 
(0,254 ‘ ; | 197 3,156,512 702,235 1103015 34: $208'899 30,913,706, 5,480,202 
0,745 National Fidelity, Sioux City, lowa | 1918 520,494 204,087 305,3: 39) 23: 2,893,342 9,003,288 1,417,650 ’ 
2,981 ? = eee | 1917 403,323 253,566 2 ¢ 193,843 3,209,804 7,585,638 55 i 
9,563 National Life, Montpelier, Vt } 1918 | 71,033,766) 10,115,828 : 7,81: 9,694,612 26,104,481 233,42 376 
8,360 “9 — } 1917 | 69 1648, cred 11,017,810) i. 558, 521 aoe 8,844,505 ) 27,463,965 228,593,866 11, 556,466 
4,143 National of U.S. of A., Chicago, Ill } 1918 1,096,618| 3,910,687, 2,06 16.042.286 100,580,434 3,400,537 
4,526 : See ear i | 1917 : 1.528 1698 | 3,799,099 1,6 19,820,005, 97,179,897 9,074,620 
4,916 New England. Mutual, Boston, Mass | 1918 6,524, = R 5} 17,655,459 87 94° 403,609,868) 28,115,210 
a a al, n, Mass... Parca | 1917 2 _ 12 > ‘340,507 | 9 S11, 375,494,658 38,089,954 
Indicates decrease in insurance in force. b Industrial business. c Ordinary business. 





N. B.—The remainder of this table (companies with initials N to W) will be published in THE SPECTATOR of April 17. 
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THE STORY OF ED REDLICH 


True Story of the Opportunities in Life Insur- 
ance for the Average Man, Told in 
Simple, Forceful Style 


By Witt1am T. Nasu 


Author of standard life insurance leaflets 


OT every man can be a Harry B. Rosen 

N or a $12,000,000-a-year producer, but 

certainly nearly every man can be an 

Ed Redlich. He is a shining example for every 
ambitious young man to follow. 

Mr. Rosen is a great life insurance agent, 
but he is the exception. Ed Redlich is what 
might be called an “average” agent, and from 
his record radiates an ambition for life insur- 
ance novices. 

In The Story of Ed Redlich the author has 
told the secret of what the average man can 
do in life insurance, the accomplishments of 
the kind of man upon whom every company 
is dependent for the bulk of its business. 

According to this true story, Ed Redlich is 
not an exceptional man—on the contrary, he is 
but one of the thousands of life insurance 
agents who go among the every-day business 
men whose insurance purchasing power varies 
from $1000 to $5000. Yet in a small city he 
has 1200 policies in force and for six years has 
averaged $360,000 business a year. 

For practically every insurance agent, Ed 
Redlich’s story is an inspiration, for it tells 
with frankness How To Do Ir. 

He did not enter the life insurance business 
until he was thirty-five, and at that time he 
was earning but $1200 a year, and to-day—six 
years later—his earnings are at the rate of 
$10,000. 

The message of Ed Redlich is a straight- 
forward narrative of his business life, with a 
picture of the things that made it possible for 
him to succeed in life insurance—and the 
same things are at the command of practically 
every other agent. Most agents fail to capi- 
talize them, however, and it was to enable 
them to do so that Ed Redlich told his story. 

To know how Ed Redlich’s wife helped 
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him; to know what it means to own your own 
home; to know what friends are and how to 
keep them—these are some of the things Ed 
Redlich values, and his story tells you wHy. 

Every life company needs the steady pro- 
ducer of the “average” type, and to help that 
large corps to increase their production and 
their incomes this leaflet should be placed in 
the hands of everyone. 

“The Story of Ed Redlich,” 
leaflet form by The Spectator Company, can- 
not fail to produce results for every life com- 
pany distributing it to its agents. 


as published in 


Guarantee Fund Life Reports 
The Guarantee Fund Life Association of 
Omaha, Neb., makes the following showing in 
new business received: 


1919 1918 
DAMA TG. achain cdicaweiers ween $2,289,000 $851,500 
PODTMBPY:  caisisisics suis senosases CIOS OOO 915,000 
March 1 to 24, inclusive.. ge | | 


March 1 to 31, inclusive... seacveses 1,093,000 

The association’s limit on single risks has 
recently been increased to $25,000, the Reinsur- 
ance Company of America, Des Moines, Iowa, 
an old-line legal reserve stock 
assuming that portion of the risk in excess of 
$10,000 ordinary and $12.000 instalment. A 
vider providing for increased accidental in- 
demnity, limited to $5000, is now being offered 
to prospective purchasers, as well as to old 


company, 


nolicyholders, at a small increase in pre- 
mium. This class of business is also rein- 
sured. 

During the height of the influenza epidemic 
in October, November and December, 1918, 
losses were reported at about five times nor- 
mal. Notwithstanding this emergency, reserve 
assets were increased during the year more 
than $400,000, 


A. F. Metschke of Minneapolis Dead 


A. F. Matschke, for many years a leading in- 
surance man at Minneapolis, died last week at 
his home in La Jolla, Cal. Mr. Matschek was 
for a number of years an officer of the Charles 
W. Sexton Company, and was formerly vice- 
president of the Hood & Matschke Company. 
He was 57 years old. 


Thursday 


Pan-American Life Convention 

The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
Crawford H. Ellis, president, held its annual 
agency convention this year at New Orleans, 
the date chosen being April 3 and 4. Repre- 
sentatives from the sixteen States in which the 
Pan-American does business were present to a 
total of close to one hundred, as well as repre- 
sentatives from Cuba and Central America. 
The more important items on the convention’s 
programme were the following: 


‘Taking Advantage of Present Opportunities,” 
by E. G. Simmons; ‘‘Reactionary Benefits of the 
War,” by D. Waterman; “Meeting After-War 
Problems,’ by R. M. Gamble; “Education of 
Public in Life Insurance,” by H. E. Allison: “A 
Lesson in Thrift,’’ by R. L. Martin; ‘‘Measur- 
ing Up to Your Opportunities,” by W. y. 
Mitchell; ‘“‘Opportunity,’’ by E. J. McGivney, 
general counsel, Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company; “Selling Suggestions,” by C. D, 
Corey; ‘‘Home-Office Service,’ by J. E. Wood- 
ward; ‘‘The Pencil in an Interview,” by Wm 
Mendenhall; “Service to Old and New Policy- 
holders,” by C. E. Wallace; “Getting One Per 
Cent Out of Yourself,’’ by H. T. Boone and 
Philip Redwine; ‘“‘The Season in Life Insur- 
ance,”’ by J. C. Wood; ‘‘Procrastinators or New 
Prospects—Which Is More Profitable?” by J. G. 
Baker and R. A. Craighead; “Ideals to Which I 
Attribute My Success,’’ by P. E. Rodriguez; 
‘‘Nineteen-Nineteen—A Year of Multiplication 
and Addition,’ by E. G. Simmons; ‘The Future 
of Life Insurance,’ by W. L. Thompson and J. 
H. Watkins; “‘An Age of Ideals,’’ by J. H. La- 
Sance; “Selecting Agency Material,” by E. D. 
Cooper; “Duty of General Agent to Home Office 
and to His Organization,’”’ by B. B. Macfarlane 
and L. S. Brown; ‘‘The New Era in Life Insur- 
ance,” by E. W. Dees; ‘‘Man Building—Charac- 
ter Analysis,’’ by E. B,. Bynum; “Suggestions 
Gleaned from Experience,” by J. W. Ford and 
S. A. Crouse. 


Bankers Life of Des Moines Reports Steady 
Expansion 

The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines 
reports for the first three months of the year 
an increase of approximately 100 per cent, as 
compared with the corresponding period last 
year. The total of business written for Jan- 
uary and February was approximately $12,000,- 
060, and the total for March is approximately 
$7,000,000. As the best months of the year are 
vet to come, it appears that the field force of 
the company will exceed its aim of $75,000,000 
for the year. 





“THE ADVENTURES OF TWO AGENTS:” 


A Continuous Story. 


Chapter 29. 


Watch for next Chapter 
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AGENT ON THE ROCKS 
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IM A PATRIOT , BUT TAIS GOVERNMENT 
INSURANCE. AND LIBERTY LOANS HAVE, 
CERTAINLY PUT THE AIFE INSURANCE 













WHY ? GOVERNMENT /NSURANCE IS 
THE GREATEST ARGUMENT OF THR 
NEED OF LIFE /NSURANCE AND 
THE RESERVE LOAN LIFE WILL 
ACCEPT LIBERTY LOAN BOND®D 
FOR. PREMIUMS 
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GENERAL AGENTS: If you are interested in our Business Building Methods, WRITE US. 
We have the policies that sell and territory open. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDI ANA 
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BUILD 
YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 











under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. RCCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 





ORGANIZED 1850 
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Death Claim Payments 


R 


The annual statements of the several life insurance 


companies will be watched with special interest 
vear on account of the heavy losses sustained thr 
the ravages of influenza. The following table s 


this 
ough 


hows 


the death losses paid during the year 1918 in contrast 


with those of 1917 for the companies whose statements 


have come to hand: 
——Death Losses- 




















Name of Company 1918 1917 
fein Vile ssccwesecatanes 8,642,851 6,262,257 
Apricwliarel .ncs cs cccceves 8,400 1,000 
American Bankers ........ 154,905 66,647 
American Life, Ia. ....... 169,688 88,573 
American Mutual, La...... 12,500 5,400 
American National, Mo.... 62,762 . 19,382 
American National, Tex... 875,150 601,157 
Amicable Life «<< 6<-4. 2+ 140,001 63,625 
Atlante Lie 2 sc. 62a es 367,339 167,141 
Bankers, Iowa eee eee 5,732,103 4,665,854 
Berkshire Liie ....<+..-: $1,521,976 $1,081,998 
Cantal EME. .csieestivewes 254,395 93,165 
Caren Ee a acccao sees 76 454,704 
Columbus Mutual ........ é 47,277 
Connecticut General ...... 818,423 
Connecticut Mutval . 4,140,599 
Continental, Del. ......... 42,621 
Equitable, New York...... 22,605,349 
Equitable of Iowa......... 556,838 
Farmers and Bankers...... 33,818 
Fidelity Mutual ......... 1,457,540 
BGSe NVOEOIE | csc cto wsccass 30,031 
German Mutual .......... 53,648 
Gitar EMG cece senses 53,685 
Grange Life, Mich......... 22,949 7,500 
Great American, Kan. .... S500 ll lkiwwes 
Great Northern, N. D...... 22,500 12,000 
Great Northern, Wis...... 106,324 34,354 
Gdataniy EME cnccccvecvics 25,075 
Guardian, Wis. ... 0-0 <<<«s 27,500 
Frome Ene, Ne VY oc. ccenss 1,219,002 
Puree EG coc acces ccees 646,698 
WoW EG cc. cecccsscccde 
Jefferson Standard ....... 

Wont PRANCOCK .. oc ese. 16,066,936 

Kansas City Life ere 1,192,253 

Nasa Bile ciccdsssaces 52,063 

Lafayette Life, Ind........ 52,051 

ee! ere eee 94,840 

Life Ins. Co. of Va.....+-. 2,207,634 

Lincoln National Peed pee 627,251 

Lowsiana State « ...6<c<6 33,500 

Lutheran International.... 3,000 5,000 
Manhattan Life ........... 1,278,889 1,160,583 
Massachusetts Mutual...... 5,867,337 4,186,805 
Merchants Life  ...ccscces 659,215 462,822 
Metropolitan Life ........ 58,149,482 37,770,364 
Michigan Mutual ......... 794,791 706,743 
Missouri State ...20c0cc0 1,760,245 850,798 
Mutual Benefit ............ 12,154,380 8,362,950 
Mutual Lite, Ni. ¥Y...6 sass 27,906,702 25,398,739 
Nat'l Life of U. S. A., Til. 1,220,976 895,279 
Teme, VEL cb icec a kccceses 2,846,932 2,346,418 
New England ......-<2+<. 5,408,204 3,562,484 
New Voth Late <2 <2<0<%.' 35,070,158 30,599,371 
Northern, Mich. .....«<«-. 182,460 53,632 
Northwestern Mutual...... 18,149,721 14,406,642 
Occidental, Cal. .........- 219,364 85,143 
Oia National 6... sce cece 148,091 87,425 
Ce GN aes tenoween ds 130,623 54,555 
Old Lime Etfec.....ccccn 86,768 32,500 
Chala Ese. cei. ccecuce Oe eo 
Olvegdie Ewe <i. cewccses 93,62 62,211 
Pacine Muttial . ....5..6+3.. 2,267,987 1,399,431 
Pan-American ....scccecss 417,444 237,160 
Penn Mutual cwoccvesce 10,630,029 8,030,222 
Peaples Enfe, EW. ....:.... 56,749 58,965 
Péopies Life, Ind... ....... 66,545 33.619 
Peotin EMG (2... genes cutens 193,000 58,417 
Phoenix Mutual -.....6ces. 2,526,908 1,842,614 
Peanie Ete «2.522 cs scc0e 18,555 19,099 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund 165,414 180,586 
Protective Esfe <...c<0 0x 68,625 27,106 
Provident L. and A....... 14,525 ; 
Provident I, and T....... 4,390,441 

Provident Life, Ta........ 21,871 

PtHMeTIMIG on oo a Sea eee os 50,693,042 

Pubic Savities ......<<s«< 188,571 

Pustanm Life .. .sccecccnes 33,606 

Mewistet Bite oc cc cscuss 94,077 

Reliance Life *....5.00<.. 924,850 

Novar Uaioe .. 600 6c swe 552,405 

Southeastern ..... paar nod 60,434 

Southern Life and Trust 276,686 


Southern States Life...... 196,027 





Southern Union .......... 45,500 

Scathiand Eife. ..../05<.%: 311,875 

Southwestern Life ....... 383,230 

State Muttal ©. .ssc ec sce x 2,707,682 1,868,115 
Ee Re ccc hace Sona nek 97,152 65,879 
Toledo Travelers ......... 28,854 26,009 
Travelers, Conn, ........:; 7,433,497 4,440,892 
"Ewin Cite Esle* i225 00- 6 16,500 1,000 
Uistaiee Ceti oc cnc se coe 5,943,859 4,285,768 
Western and Southern Life. 1,766,700 1,111,727 


—J. H. Heil, formerly representing the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines in Chicago, is now agency manager 
for the same company for the State of Kentucky, with 


headquarters at Louisville. 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.90 Insurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundlv financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘‘Look us up in the books”’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


. Bradford, 


H. W. Johnson, Ss. 
Sec’y=Treasurer 


President 


: W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 








Grady H. Hipp Appointed 


Grady H. Hipp, formerly of Madison, Wis., 
has been appointed assistant actuary in the 
State Actuarial Bureau at Albany. Mr. Hipp’s 
work will be chiefly in connection with life in- 
surance matters. Mr. Hipp has only recently 
returned from his military duties at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. He was born at Old Town, S. C., on 
February 3, 1893. After his graduation from 
Newberry College, South Carolina, he pursued 
a year of post-graduate work in each of the 
Universities of Virginia and Wisconsin, spe- 
cializing in political economy, mathematics and 
insurance. He is an associate member by ex- 
amination of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries. 

Mr. Hipp became connected with the Actu- 
arial Division of the Wisconsin Insurance De- 
partment in June, 1912, while pursuing studies 
in the University of Wisconsin. Since June, 
1913, he has held the position of assistant 
actuary, in charge of the valuations of fraternal 
societies and life companies, and other insur- 
ance problems, 


Life Insurance in Mexico and Cuba 
An officer of a Mexican life insurance com- 
pany, writing to THE SPECTATOR, has the fol- 
lowing to say on insurance business in Mexico 
and Cuba: 


Speaking further of the improvement of in- 
surance conditions in Mexico, I am glad to 
state that for the first time since 1912 this com- 
pany is sending out new agents to such places 
as Lower California, Sonora, Sinaloa and Yuca- 
tan. These places, as you know, have been very 
inaccessible until lately, and it is a great pleas- 
ure to note the steady improvement in our line 
all through the country. 

Recently we had the pleasure of a visit from 


THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


our general agent in Torreon, who reports that 
conditions are improving very rapidly in his 
district, and that it is very probable that he 
can write comprehensive amounts of insurance. 
Beside the regular line of insurance, this com- 
pany now writes group insurance, and already 
the demand is so great that unless there is an 
increase in our force we can scarcely supply the 
demand. 

Looking at the whole situation, far and wide, 
it looks as if Mexico were in now for a good 
period of prosperity. 

As far as Cuba is concerned, it is simply bub- 
bling over with prosperity, and each one of the 
half dozen insurance companies organized 
under the laws of Cuba is doing splendid busi- 
ness. I might mention that the busy three 
weeks which I spent in Cuba recently were 
most beneficial, and I hope soon to revisit the 
island and note the progress which insurance 
has made in all lines. 


Insurance for Federal Employees 

The failure of the Government to include its 
civilian employees when drafting the insurance 
law under which men in the military and naval 
service are protected, may result in the clerks 
arranging for insurance through their own or- 
ganization. A number of insurance men have 
been invited to attend a conference to be held 
here, at which the question will be discussed. 
The plan is for the organization, the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, to provide a 
policy covering health, life and accident insur- 
ance, the policies to be covered by reinsurance 
guarantees in some large insurance company. 
It is believed such insurance can be offered at 
rates from eight to ten per cent below com- 
mercial rates. 

A committee, consisting of William E. Junker 
of New York, C. L. Weigand of Baltimore, and 
S. Tyson Kinsell of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed to enlist the co-operation of Govern- 
ment employees in every State. 


Thursday 


Medical Section, Life Convention 

At the Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention’s annual meeting at Signal Moun- 
tain Inn, Chattanooga, Tenn., Lieut. Col. James 
B. Cummings of the United States Medical 
Corps read a paper containing carefully pre- 
pared statistical data of high scientific value 
on the subject of influenza and pneumonia. The 
keynote was sterilization of public eating 
utensils and general asepsis as a means of pre- 
venting infection, 

Prof. C. W. Stiles of the United States Public 
Health Service described the drastic early 
efforts in the recent epidemic and stressed edu- 
cation in sub-average families and the im- 
portance of prophylaxis, and also of teaching 
young girls elementary sick-room duties. 


Papers by Dr. E. G. Simmons, president of the . 


American Life Convention; Dr. George w, 
Parker, medical director of the Peoria Life In- 
surance Company, and Dr. Albert Seaton, acting 
medical director of the Reserve Loan Life In- 
surance Company, were also read. 

New officers of the medical section were 
elected as follows: Chairman, Dr, C. V. Me- 
Clelland, medical director Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, St. Paul; vice-chair- 
man, Dr. Frank L. Truitt, medical director Re- 
serve Loan Life Insurance Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; secretary, Dr. Frank L. B. Jenney, 
medical director Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

3oard of managers, Dr. C. H. English, medi- 
eal director Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dr. George E. 
Crawford, medical director Cedar Rapids Life 
Insurance Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia. The 
executive committee named French Lick, Ind., 
in March, 1920, for the next meeting. 








individual effort, 


A 


Service. 
B. TO SAVE FOOD 


Every policyholder may obtain 
Scientific Household Diets. 


C. TO PRODUCE FOOD 


D. TO BE THRIFTY 


WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE 


While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 


TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health;Reclamation 


the knowledge ot 
Every policyholder may procure information on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 


Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 


Established 
1867 








THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
‘ army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 

Four big success factors 


in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 





plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 
Thrift Measure. 


The GUARDIAN’S perfect protection policies contain 
Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- 
demnity Clauses. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 
For a direct agency connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 








The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world's food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor; 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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DOGGED PERSISTENCY 


Of All Soliciting Qualities Tenacity is the 
Most Important 








SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE ESSENTIAL 





A Prominent Life Insurance Official Who Based 
His Future Success on Securing the First 
Application He Solicited 


Recently died a prominent official of one of 
the great life companies. In many ways he 
was a remarkable man, and he gained and 
held his high place by industry, integrity, tact. 
devotion to his company, and, indeed, by many 
more admirable qualities that could be named. 
But those who knew him knew that in one 
noble quality he excelled. That quality was un- 
swerving definiteness of purpose. If a paper 
were put before him there instantly came a 
hawk-like directness in his eye. He never 
gave his attention to anything without that one 
thing under consideration becoming the only 
thing worthy of any interest whatever. He 
was a living example of “This one thing I 
do.” No man ever entered his office without 
feeling in its very atmosphere that here was 
no place to fritter away time. Yet he was 
always ‘courteous, and if diverted from the 
subject in hand would give his closest atten- 
tion to what you had to say. 

It is told of this official, who served devot- 
edly one company through two generations of 
the agency force, that at his entrance upon the 
business of life insurance he at once proved 
the quality in which he excelled. Shortly 
after he came to America and to the city of 
New York he sought work from a friend who 
had the honor of introducing him to the com- 
pany he served so faithfully and for so many 
years. The friend said: “Here is the name 
of a man who needs life insurance, but will 
not acknowledge the need. See if you cannot 
compel him to take a policy.” 


CONCENTRATED ENDEAVOR 

The novice in agency work immediately gave 
his houndlike absorption and persistency to this 
first task, the same kind of jealous endeavor 
which he always gave to all his tasks through- 
out life. In the end, after dogged effort, the 
reluctant prospect was forced to take a policy. 
It was always the pride of the life insurance 
official that he did not fail in his initial effort. 

Most of us who are agents had no such 
success with our initial solicitation, and many 
Of us will remember that it was necessary for 
Us to interview not a few men before we 
Wrote our first application. And it is not the 
modern mode to hand a prospective agent a 


list of one name; rather, if names are given, 
he is supplied with an infant directory of 
names, 

Some of us may be inclined to think that 
what we call good luck was responsible for 
the success that has been mentioned. But the 
amazing thing concerning the official was that 
his good luck kept up way to the end of his 
long life. No, it could not have been good 
luck; good luck never runs in life-long streaks. 
The reason why the first prospect was written, 
and aside from other virtuous qualities, the 
reason for the long and successful career of 
the official, was intentness and tenacity of 
purpose. The kind of tenacity of purpose 
which the poet Young refers to when he writes, 
“Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed,” or, as 
George Eliot puts it, “Nay, never falter; no 
great deed is done by falterers who ask for 
certainty.” Or, as O. W. Holmes, in a bit of 
inspired verse, has it: 


Be firm; one constant element of luck 

Ts genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 

Stick to your aim: the mongrel’s hold will 
slip, 

But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip: 

Small though he looks, the jaw that never 
yields 

Drags down the bellowing monarch of the 


fields. 


There are tasks men are given, like white- 
washing the side of a barn or picking up 
apples or potatoes, which can be done almost 
automatically and with taking little thought 
and with no need for any particular dogged- 
ness. But the most valuable tasks that are 
required by humanity, and the most honor- 
able, are not of the order of these. The divine 
who inspires multitudes to live more useful 
lives or to separate themselves from vices: 
the surgeon who performs a difficult, almost 
impossible operation; yes, and the life insur- 
ance agent who, houndlike, follows his man 
and in the end compels the difficult prospect 
to take a policy which he needs must have 
not only knowledge and many qualities, but 
must have the quality of a directness of pur- 
pose which cannot be sidetracked. 


Easy To ENTER 

There is no trade so easy to enter as life 
insurance, the door is wide open to anybody, 
but there is no trade in which the pusher-in 
can so easily and quickly fail, and failure in 
this peculiar trade is due less to the lack of 
other qualities than to the lack of unswerving 
pertinacity. 

“Tt is most curious,” said an agent, who, 
at the end of several weeks of endless tramp- 


ing the streets, dropped agency work, “I have 
dug right through all the offices of many city 
blocks, and, do you know, I haven’t raked out 
a single chap who wanted life insurance.” 

All solicitors worthy of the name know the 
utter absence on earth of men who desire 
life insurance; that is, men who desire life 
insurance, until they are compelled to acknowl- 
edge the want. It is one of the few com- 
modities hawked about the street that men 
not only do not hanker for, but which they 
have a repugnance to consider. As this is 
axiomatic, there are some of us who should 
be reminded again and again of the success 
quality necessary for our trade. 

Many agents are always shooting with a 
scatter gun, an endless repeater, hoping if they 
shoot enough times they will bring down 
something. They waste a lot of ammunition 
and puncture the sky between the game, and 
if once in a coon’s age they score a hit they 
can be counted fortunate. But if you could 
take one of these scatter-gun solicitors and 
make him believe that the penalty was death 
if he didn’t land a designated prospect, it’s 
diamonds to dimes that he would discover a 
way to perform the task. 


An ANGLER’S PHILOSOPHY 

All things in life are related, and success in 
many endeavors comes in much the same way. 
Up in the Catskill Mountains lives a back- 
woods sportsman who has the reputation of 
being a wonderful trout fisherman. Says the 
fisherman: “If ye’ve always got yer mind sot 
on th’ next pool, ye won’t git much outen th’ 
pool ye’re at. I stays right by ’em at one 
place till I gits what is due me, and then I 
moves to th’ next.” 

One of the most successful agents in New 
York city states that, although he is always 
searching for material, and has always a long 
list of men to interview, yet he concentrates 
on one prospect until he brings him to the 
dotted line or the affair is absolutely hopeless. 

The agent should think of his first prospect 
of his day as if that prospect were the sole 
and only opportunity he would ever have. Said 
Charles Kingsley: “I go at what I am about 
as if there were nothing else in the world for 
the time heing.” 


Great Victory Loan Subscription 

The board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company Tuesday authorized a 
subscription to the Victory Loan of $30,000,000, 
of which $25,000,000 will be credited to New 
York, $1,000,060 to the San Francisco head 
office, including the Pacific Coast cities, and 
$4,000,000 to the other cities of the country, 
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Actual Terms of Conversion Privilege 
Now Available 





PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID MONTHLY 





Insurance is Payable in Monthly Instalments for 
Death or ‘Total Permanent Disability 

The actual policies to be issued under the 
War Risk Insurance act to all in the coun- 
try’s active military or naval service availing 
themselves of the privilege of converting into 
permanent form their present term policies 
have now been drafted and are in six forms, 
WAZ.: 

Ordinary life, 

Twenty-payment life, 

Thirty-payment life, 

Twenty-year endowment. 

Thirty-year endowment. 

Endowment maturing at age 62. 

This insurance is issued by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in amounts up to $10,000. It is unas- 
signable, non-taxable and free from the claims 
of creditors. No medical examination is neces- 
sary to make the conversion, the only require- 
ment being that the insured has kept up his 
term insurance premium payments. The term 
insurance as originally granted cannot, under 
the provisions "of the law, be continued for 
more than five years after the termination of 
the war. Before the expiration of this five- 
year period, however, any policyholder may 
convert the protection into one of the above 
permanent forms of Government insurance. If 
the insured does not so convert his term in- 
surance within the five years it will terminate 
at that time and he will be unable to obtain 
any further Government insurance. 

The following is a specimen of the ordinary 
life policy issued to holders of Government 


term insurance: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICY—AGE 30 

Monthly premium, $14.70; quarterly premium, 
$44: semi-annual premium, $87.60; annual pre- 
mium, $173.60. The United States of America 
hereby grants insurance of ten thousand dol- 
lars to John Doe (the insured). This insur- 
ance is granted in consideration: of and sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions hereinafter set 
forth, and in further consideration of the pay- 
ment of the monthly premium of $14.70, due 
and payable on the day this policy takes effect 
and on the first day of each succeeding month 
during the lifetime of the insured. This in- 
surance is payable in monthly instalments of 
$57.50 (hereinafter called the monthly instal- 
ment). The beneficiary, subject to the bene- 
ficiary provisions hereof, is Mary Doe. Upon 
due proof of the total permanent disability of 
the insured while this policy is in force, the 
monthly instalments shall be payable to the 
insured and continue to be so payable during 
total permanent disability so long as he lives, 
and payment of all premiums due after receipt 
of such proof during total permanent disability 
shall be waived. Upon due proof of the death 
of the insured while this policy is in force, the 
monthly instalments shall be payable to the 
beneficiary designated and continue to be so 
payable until two hundred and forty such 
monthly instalments, including any paid to 
the insured during his lifetime on account of 
total permanent disability, have been paid, 
but if two hundred and forty or more instal- 
ments shall have been paid to the insured on 
account of total permanent disability, no death 
benefit shall be payable. All payments under 
this policy shall be payable at the United 
States Treasury in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia. This insurance is granted 
under and subject to the provisions of the 
War Risk Insurance act and supplements 
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thereto, and shall participate in dividend 
from gains and savings. The conditions ben : 
fits and privileges recited on the succeeding 
pages hereof constitute a part of this contenal 
This policy takes effect on the first day f 
July, nineteen hundred and nineteen, oo 
his the first premium due hereon has been 


SYNOPSIS OF PRINCIPAL FEATURES 
Premiums.—Premiums are monthly pre. 
miums without any addition for the cost of 
collection or administration expenses or for 
contingencies. 

Guaranteed Values.—After the policy hag 
been in force one year, guaranteed values are 
the full reserves without any deductions. 

Dividends.—All policies on the permanent 
forms entitle the insured to participate jn 
dividends from gains and Savings. 

Disability Benefits—The insurance becomes 
payable on total permanent disability of the 
insured. 

Cash Loans.—The policies provide for loans 
at any time after the first year equal to 94 per 
cent of the cash surrender value, 

Policy Conditions.—Policies are free of con- 
UNITED STATES INVESTMENT INSURANCE 

Annual Premium Rates Per $1000 
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ditions as to residence, travel, occupation, 
military or naval service. 
Incontestability.—Policies are 


from their date except for non-payment of 


incontestable 


premiums. 

Grace for Payment of Premiums.—-All pre- 
miums are due on the first of the month, and 
the insured has the remainder of that month 
as a grace period in which to pay the premium. 
No interest charge is made for this grace 
period, and the policy remains in full force 
during such period, the unpaid premiums be- 
ing deducted from any settlement under the 
policy. 

Beneficiary.—The insurance will be paid to 
the beneficiary designated by the insured; such 
beneficiary to be within the class permitted by 
the War Risk Insurance act. ; 

Change of Beneficiary.—The insured may 
change the beneficiary or take any action on 
the policy without his or her consent. 

Reinstatement.—Policies may be reinstated 
at any time within two years after default upon 
evidence of insurability satisfactory to the 
fovernment and payment of arrears in pre- 
mium with interest. 

Change of Premium Payment.—The method 
of paying premiums may be changed from 
monthly to quarterly, semi-annually, or an- 
nually, on notice in writing to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. 


Amicable Life of Waco, Tex. 


A copy of ithe report of the examination of 
the Amicable Life Insurance Company of 
Waco, Tex., made as of December 31, 1918, by 
the Commissioner of Insurance and Banking of 
Texas, has been received by this office. The 
statement shows the company to be in a healthy 
condition, having total admitted 
$3,214,432, a substantial increase over last year. 
Its net reserve amounts to $1,338,501; the un- 
assigned funds are $684,642, which, with a 
capital stock of $820,000, gives a surplus as to 
policyholders of $1,504,642. The company com- 
menced business in April, 1910, and had in- 
surance in force at the end of last vear 
amounting to $15,096,549. 

Artemas R, Roberts, who is one of the closest 


, Students of insurance in this country, is presi- 


dent, general manager and actuary of the 
Amicable, devoting his entire time to its in- 
terest. A. R. Wilson is secretary and assistant 
actuary, and J. R. Massey is cashier. 


W. I. Hamilton Voices Bolshevist Peril 
At the April meeting of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters Vice-President E. 
I, Brown presided, and the principal speaker 
was Willard I. Hamilton, second vice-president 
and secretary of The Prudential, his subject 
being ‘The Present Crisis.’ In a forceful man- 
ner he urged the importance of all citizens em- 
phasizing Americanism and combating Bol- 
shevism. He reminded his audience that the 
I. W. W. and Red socialistic propaganda is in- 
sidiously active in all parts of the country, and 
aS an example, positive evidence of money 
from Russia being used for that purpose in 
Seatile had recently been discovered. 

The new business of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines for the first quarter of 1919 is approximately 
$20,000,000, as compared with $10,000,000 for the first 
quarter of 1918. 

—C. TH. Gelo of Mason City, Ta., was the winner of 
the Fieldman’s trophy of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines for the month of March, during which he 


Produced $124,500 of paid-for business. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S SUC- 
CESSFUL SERVICE 





Donald G. C. Sinclair Celebrates His 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary with the 
Metropolitan Life 
PROMINENT PUBLIC MEN PRESENT 
President Haley Fiske, Other Cfficers of the Com- 
pany, United States Senator Calder, Judge 
stapleton and Other lrominent Speakers 
Testify to Mr. Sinclair’s Ability, In- 
dustry and insurance Standing 

Donald G. C. Sinclair, superintendent of the 
Murray Hill, New York, District, was given a 
complimentary dinner by the Metropolitan VTife 
Insurance Company at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, on Monday evening last, in cele- 
bration of his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. Mr. Sinclair started with the Met- 
ropolitan Life at the age of twenty-one, and 
by persistent work and intelligent application 
has, during the past quarter of a century, built 
up one of the most successful superintendencies 
ot the company. 

The banquet was attended by over one hun- 
dred men, officers of the company, personal 
guests of Mr. Sinclair, many ‘of whom came 
from the Montauk Club, of Brooklyn, of which 
Mr. Sinclair is a prominent member, thirty- 
seven brother superintendents and the honored 
guests full Murray Hill staff. 

The officers from the home office who sat at 
the table on the dais were as follows: 

Haley Fiske (elected president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life the following day); Frank O. 
Ayres, third vice-president; Robert Lynn Cox, 
third vice-president; Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D., 
Kavanagh, 
fourth 


third James E. 
fourth vice-president; Geo. B. Scott, 
Miller, superintendent 


vice-president; 


vice-president; Harry J. 
of agencies; Luther B. Little, manager, publi- 
cation division; Joseph Goidthorpe, supervisor: 
Gecrge A. Quinzer, chief clerk. 

Following were the guests present: John J. 
Robertson, Thomas H, 
Roulston, Ward, Hon. Andrew 
McLean, Hon. Luke Stapleton, Hon. Edward 
M. Grout, William H. English, 
Hopkins, Rev. J. F. Carson, Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Hon. Cornelius Huth, Alexander 
Donald H. Bain, Otto E. Reimer, S. W. 
Fleury, Ar- 


Norman A. 
James H. 


Kerr, 


Jesse L. 


Dougal, 
Walker, 
Eekman, Thomas Blain, George A. 
thur L. J. Smith, Charles G. Smith, James P. 
Edward McCormack, Hon. John R. 
Mur- 


Bradley, 
Davies, William F. Schneider, Charles F. 
phy, Hon. Charles H. Kelby, John B. Chambers, 
Hon. William D. Niper, Alexander MacDonald, 
James Mellravy, Hon. William M. Calder, Gen- 
eral James Robb, R. H. Woody, John A. Murray, 
Mrs. John Goldthorpe, Mrs. D. G. C. Sinelair, 
Miss Maud M. Sinclair, Donald G. C. Sinelair, 
Jr., Calder P. Sinclair. 

Brother superintendents were present as fol- 
lows: T. C. Alden, R. G. Bancker, F. D. Berke- 
ley, George J. Binz, L. S. Bruenn, Bernard 
Chess, Samuel Chess, George B. Fee, Peter 
Ferester, F. J. Flynn, R. I. Gladwin, John Gold- 
Hale, Henry Hart, James F. Irv- 
Keise- 


thorpe, H. M. 
ing, Hyman Jacobs, J. A. Jarvis, F. F. 
wetter, A. J. McClintock (acting), Abraham 
Menschel, Max Menschel, G. J. O'Connor, 
Michael O’Malley, David Rudberg, G. A. Secan- 
lan, R. D. Schaefer, Isidor Siegel, F. C. Stan- 
iland, H. C. Steiglitz, Morris Soroch, Charles 
Sudbrink, T. P. Taylor, E. V. Thomas, §. 8. 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men anl women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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Voshell, J. Riley Warner, G. A. Weigel, ©. B. 
Weller. 

Of the Murray Hill staff there were present 
four deputy superintendents, twelve clerks, the 
Service nurse in the employ of the Metropolitan 
Life in that district, eleven unattached agents, 
forty-three agents, three retired agents and 
seven medical examiners employed by the staff. 


HALEY FISKE’S REMARKS 

After the service of the coffee, Haley Fiske 
arose and in an eloquent speech paid a glowing 
tribute to the guest of the evening. Of the five 
hundred and fifty superintendents of the com- 
pany, Mr. Fiske knew no man among them who 
was a better fellow and more warm-hearted 
than Sinclair. He referred to the subject of 
his eulogy being born in Scotland in the year 
1874 and his starting with the Metropolitan at 
the age of twenty-one as an agent, then was 
elected assistant superintendent in a period of 
six months, and in a year or so becoming super- 
intendent; being in the employ of the company 
in Canada, Chicago, Brooklyn and finally as- 
signed to the Murray Hill District, which he 
had wonderfully developed; having written not 
less than thirty millions insurance in that dis- 
trict, twenty millions of which is now in force. 
One of the highest tributes paid to Mr. Sin- 
clair by Mr. Fiske was the fact that the former 
had written personally more ordinary insur- 
ance than any superintendent in the service of 
the company, and as indicating his inexhausti- 
ble energy, he is one of the leaders in the pres- 
ent year. Mr. Fiske explained that Mr. Sin- 
clair and his staff cover the Murray Hill Dis- 
trict, possessing a population of 150,000 persons, 
men, women and children; that the Metropoli- 
ian has issued 83,000 policies in this district, 
insuring the lives of 63,000 persons. While the 
company has insurance on the lives of one in 
every four persons in the City of New York asa 
whole, in Mr. Sinclair’s district the company 
carries insurance on two in every five persons. 

Mr. Sinclair is one of those producers, the 
speaker explained, who ally themselves with the 
most prominent men in the cities and towns in 
which they are located, and by their ability and 
standing induce all desirable men to insure. 
Throughout this broad land it will be found 
that the best class of agents naturally are 
those who take rank among the better class of 
citizens in each community. Prominent in civic 
affairs, finance and welfare work in Brooklyn, 
where Mr. Sinclair resides, founder of the Cal- 
edonian Hospital, and conspicuous in other 
charitable work, he is a credit to the Metro- 
politan as a good citizen of high standing in 
his community, as well as a successful manag- 
ing agent or superintendent. 

Before closing the speaker paid a very pretty 
compliment to Mrs, Sinclair, who had aided her 
husband in achieving all that he had accom- 
plished, and to his daughter and two young 
sons, who were an added inspiration to him in 
his daily work. 

S. S. Voshell, superintendent at Brooklyn, 
following in a characteristic address, praising 
the personal work of Mr. Sinclair, calling him 
his adopted son, relating several interesting 
anecdotes in their work together years ago, 
presented the guest of honor, on behalf of his 
brother superintendents, with a gold watch. 

One of the celebrating superintendent’s staff, 
on behalf of the staff, then took the floor and 
addresed the assemblage, ending his remarks 
by taking up to the guest of the evening an 
elaborate case of silver. 

The responses which Mr. Sinclair made in 
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acknowledging these expensive gifts, indicated 
his close, friendly relations with the other 
superintendents, high regard which he holds 
for his men and their love for him in return. 


Other speakers included Ex-Judge Luke 


Stapleton, Frank O. Ayres, second vice-presi- 


dent; Senator William A. Calder, Robert Lynn 
Cox, third vice-president; Dr. MacDougall, 
Superintendent of the Agencies Bradford, Ex- 
Comptroller Edward M. Grout and Harry J. 
Miller, superintendent of agencies. 

The officers and superintendents of agencies 
spoke in the warmest and most affectionate 
terms of Mr. Sinclair, while citing incidents of 
his industry, ability and energy in the conduct 
of his business; and the guests dwelt on his 
virtues in terms of respect for him as a busi- 
ness man. 

Mr. Sinclair, in his reply to the president’s 
eulogy, spoke of starting business in the serv- 
ice of the Metropolitan in Brooklyn with a $23 
a week debit, which netted him exactly $3.45 
weekly for two or three weeks. He spoke of 
the burden of canvassing the district, cover- 
ing territory from Brooklyn to Coney Island, 
without possessing the means to ride on the 
trolley cars, else he would reduce his small net 
weekly revenue. Then as he stuck by the work 
and pluckily, by experience, learned how to 
canvass for life insurance, his weekly stipend 
gradually increased until his present position 
as superintendent of the Murray Hill District 
now brought him a handsome compensation, the 
envy of many superintendents. 

Judge Stapleton, who, while paying tribute, 
on behalf of the guests present, to Mr. Sin- 
clair, was at his very best, eulogized the guest 
of the evening with shafts of wit and eloquence, 
which was never more effective than when com- 
menting on Mr. Sinclair’s work in the old days 
when he was earning $3.45 weekly. After pro- 
nouncing him to be a successful business man, 
Judge Stapleton averred that with such men in 
the world who possessed the ability and had 
the courage to carve their way to prominence 
and an assured living, the doctrine of Bol- 
shevism can never survive. Socialists might 
like to get a living for nothing, but the only way 
to achieve was to proceed about it the way Mr. 
Sinclair had done. After commenting on the 
fact that the Metropolitan had in force nearly 
twenty million policies, Judge Stapleton said 
that in his opinion no country whose citizens 
thus provided for their future welfare and those 
dependent on*them, could ever fall for the fal- 
lacious doctrine of Bolshevism. 

Mr. Ayres, in paying some glowing compli- 
ments to the guest of honor, brought out the 
fact that the books showed that in seventeen 
years Mr. Sinclair had written personally $2,- 
500,000 life insurance. He, at the time the com- 
pany began to drive for ordinary insurance, 
was one of the superintendents who early 
showed the greatest adaptability in soliciting 
for large policies; whereas many of the men 
showed a disposition to stay in the old rut and 
were inclined to at first stick to the old plan 
of selling industrial policies, an indication of 
the aggressiveness and versatility of the guest 
of the evening. He stated that, valuable as Mr. 
Sinclair was as a handler of men and in the 
performance of his work as superintendent of 
the Murray Hill District, it had often occurred 
to the mind of the speaker that he would like 
to see the results that Sinclair would achieve 
if he devoted all his time to personal life in- 
surance solicitation. 

When some of the speakers facetiously re- 
ferred to the faults of the guest of the evening 
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he had many excellent qualities of a high or. 
der which had contributed to his great achieve. 
ments, yet there was a little bad in him, which 
made him all the more fascinating—this led 
the president to ask, “What are his faults?” 
Robert Lynn Cox wanted to know who put the 
sin in Sinclair, but none of his business aggo-. 
ciates could name any real fault and all present 
joined in the query: ‘‘What’s the matter with 
Sinclair?’’, to which came the inevitable re- 
sponse, ‘“‘He’s all right!”’ 

No insurance manager ever received more 
praises for his insurance achievements, trib- 
utes more sincerely spoken by the chairman, 
the other officers, the guests, his brother super. 
intendents and his own men than did Mr. Sin- 
clair get on this most auspicious and interest- 
ing event in his career. 





Bank Savings Life War Claims 


A complete waiver of the war clause in poli- 
cies held by men in the army and navy and 
who did not leave America has been announced 
by the Bank Savings Life Insurance Company 
of Topeka. The company is now paying in 
full all claims against it for soldiers and sail- 
ors who died in the service while still in the 
United States. It is announced that the war 
clause remains effective against those who 
actually went to France and were killed. 





Agency Changes in Bankers Life 

L. A. Barker is the new agency manager for 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines in Illinois, 
with headquarters at Peoria. 

C. H. Harris is the new agency manager for 
the Bankers Life in Northern Minnesota, with 
headquarters in St. Paul. 

J. S. Steves is new agency manager for the 
same company in Northeastern Minnesota. 





The Combined 


Life, Sickness 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 


Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself 
and Your Dependents 


HOME OFFICE 
Niagara Life Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


WILLIAM H. CROSBY 


President 


EDWARD H. BURKE 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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CLAIMS EXCEED PREMIUMS 
Payments Thus Far by Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance Exceed $785,000,000 


Death awards amounting to more than $785,- 
000,000 have been made thus far by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, according to a report 
just made by Director Henry D. Lindsley. This 
sum, it is declared, greatly exceeds the amount 
received in premiums. To April 15 the Bureau 
had made 102,286 awards, with a commuted 
value of $785,613,500 for the death of men hold- 
ing insurance. Awards to the number of 139, 
with a commuted value of $804,500, have been 
made for total permanent disability. 

Under the provision of the War Risk Insur- 
ance act providing for compensation for de- 
pendents in case of death, whether or not the 
man in the service held insurance, there have 
been made 19,295 awards, with monthly pay- 
ments amounting to $458,403.58. 

There have been 105,800 claims filed with the 
Bureau for insurance awards for death, only 
1604 of which have been disallowed for any 
reason, and in many of these cases the dis- 
allowance is not final. Approximately 15,000 
claims are now pending, and claims are being 
filed at the rate of about 350 a day, approxi- 
mately 500 awards being made daily. The ex- 
perts of the Bureau are now compiling the 
causes of death, and within a short time it will 
be possible to report the number of deaths 
caused by action or wounds and the number 
which van be attributed to other causes. 


Life Insurance in Mexico 

James H. Washburn, consulting actuary for 
several life insurance companies, is now on his 
way from Mexico, where he has been for several 
months on actuarial business in Mexico City, 
and will shortly again be located at his New 
York city address, 165 Broadway. Mr. Wash- 
burn writes THE SPECTATOR: 


As a further indication of the vast improve- 
ment in the life insurance business down here, 
I am pleased to tell you that last week our 
company had two separate applications for in- 
suring large amounts of insurance, one being 
for $150,000, while the other was for $50,000. 
These are only a beginning, because there are 
indications that many more of such magnitude 
will soon follow. The City of Mexico is just 
how royally entertaining sixty-seven promi- 
hent business men who arrived last Saturday 
morning, April 5, from San Antonio, Texas. 
Another excursion of prominent banking men 
from Chicago and Dallas was due to arrive 
early this morning. Still another party of 
prominent bankers from New York will soon 
be on its way here. These indications, added to 
the other proofs in my earlier letters to THE 
SPECTATOR, are clear evidence that general 
conditions in Mexico are improving in a prom- 
‘sing manner. On account of these favorable 
conditions I expect to make two business trips 
per year to the City of Mexico, instead of one 
as formerly. 


Will of John R. Hegeman Filed 

The will of John R. Hegeman, president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who 
died on April 6, was filed for probate April 21 
With Surrogate Slater of Westchester county, 
Sitting at White Plains. It is estimated that 
Mr. Hegeman left property exceeding $10,000,- 
900 in value. Some estimates value the estate 
as high as $25,000,000. 

The will gives a life interest in one-half of 
the estate to his son, John R. Hegeman, Jr., 
850 Seventh avenue, New York city. The tes- 
tator directs that the trustees pay the son 
$1000 a month. 

Ta Haley Fiske, Frederick H. Echer, David 
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I. Butcher and George B. Sheppard, all of New 
York, who he names as executors and trustees, 
the testator left $175,000 to be divided equally 
between them; his yacht “Evelyn,” his motor- 
boat ‘“‘Camilla,’’ his horses and all furnishings 
of the house at Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, or 
that may be stored at his city home at 1 
Madison avenue. 

Half of the estate the testator divided into 
four parts and directed’ that one part be used 
for new buildings at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company's sanatorium at Mount Mc- 
Gregor, Saratoga county, and that the struc- 
ture be known as the ‘“‘Hegeman Memorial.’’ 
One of these fourths will be divided among the 
officers of the Metropolitan, including the man- 
agers of two departments and Mr. Hegeman’s 
private secretary. 


Kansas Company’s Business Expanding 

The Farmers and Bankers Life of Wichita 
reports: New business received in January, 
$703,300: in February, $1,003,388; in March, $1,- 
259,391. 

The hopes expressed by officials of the com- 
pany at the beginning of the year for a $25,000,- 
000 company by May 1, its eighth birthday, it is 
now seen will be more than fulfilled, with 
$24,750,789 in force on the first day of March. 


Salt Lake City Company Appointment 

Joseph E. Robinson, formerly of Salt Lake 
City, but for the past nineteen years a resident 
of California, is to join the head-office staff of 
the Beneficial Life of Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Robinson has been in California as head of the 
Mormon mission there. He will take up his 
new duties in the course of a few weeks. 





DEATH OF JAMES H. GOODSELL 
The Beginnings of Illustrated Journalism 


Although unknown to the present younger 
generation of illustrators and newspaper work- 
ers, the name of James H. Goodsell, who died 
last Monday, was one to conjure with forty-odd 
years ago and will have a place of its own in 
any trustworthy history of American journal- 
ism that the future holds in store. For to Mr. 
Goodsell must be accorded due honor as the 
father of daily newspaper illustration. 

It was in 1873 that Mr. Goodsell and his 
brother, long since dead, founded the New 
York Daily Graphic, a novelty in the journal- 
istic field that attracted much attention. It 
was a small paper whose aim was to portray 
current events through pictures, rather than 
text. In those days artists had but a limited 
market for the disposal of their wares, depend- 
ing chiefly on Harper’s Weekly and the Frank 
Leslie publications, and even working furtively 
for the Day’s Doings and the Police Gazette. 
Therefore, the Goodsells soon assembled a 
staff of young men, many of whom have since 
won distinction in newspapers and magazines. 
Among them were Gray Parker, T. De Thul- 
strup, E. W. Kemble, A. B. Frost, Charles J. 
Taylor, Julian Ralph, the writer, and W. A. 
Rogers, the present cartoonist of the Herald. 

The Graphic employed a lithographic process 
which was so slow in achievement that a Tues- 
day’s happening seldom reached its pages be- 
fore the following Friday, and it was largely 
on this account that the paper finally perished, 
after having passed through many hands and 
sunk an immense amount of money. But the 
roster of those who gave it its value is a living 
testimony to the good judgment of its founder. 
Illustrated journalism in its present form was 
made possible by the development of photo- 
engraving and was founded about a decade 
after the beginnings of the Graphic by the late 
V. Gribayedoff, in Josh Hart’s one-cent paper 
Truth.—New York Herald, April 16. 


James H. Goodsell founded THE SPECTATOR 
at Chicago in 1868, and during the first ten 
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years of its fifty-one years’ existence devoted 
a large part of his time to the upbuilding and 
conduct of the paper. 

In 1873 he and his brother, Charles M. Good- 
sell, with whom he was associated, removed 
the paper to New York, and shortly afterward 
engaged also in the publication of The 
Graphic. He sold his interest in The Spec- 
tator Company in the year 1887, and later went 
abroad with his family. 

At the time Mr. Goodsell ceased his active 
work on THE SPECTATOR to attend to the grow- 
ing affairs of The Graphic, of which he was 
managing director, and The Associated Press, 
of which he was president, The Spectator Com- 
pany’s large publication business was then in 
the infancy of development, being confined to 
the Life and Fire Indexes, printed in blanket 
sheet form, and The Insurance Year Book, then 
containing 135 pages, not embracing one-twen- 
tieth the number of pages of statistics printed 
in the present annual volumes containing 2800 
pages. 

As the foregoing article from The Herald 
testifies to, Mr. Goodsell was recognized as one 
of the ablest publishers of his time. 





Life Insurance Legislation in Albany 

Two Assembly bills were passed by the New 
York Senate last week affecting life insurance 
interests. These were: 

Senator Towner, amending section 100 of the 
insurance law relative to investments by do- 
mestic life insurance companies, by excepting 
certain real property which is not deemed to 
be encumbered within the meaning of the sec- 
tion. 

Senator Towner, adding new section %6-a, 
relative to suspension of limitation of new 
business of a life insurance company, writing 
not less than fifty per cent of the life insur- 
ance written by corporations authorized to do 
business within the State, and which has 
reached the limit described by section 96 be- 
fore the end of the calendar year. 





‘Dexter Year’ for Mutual Life 


The managers of the Mutual Life Insuranec 
Company of New York have decided to term the 
year 1919 “Dexter Year” in recognition of their 
high regard for George T. Dexter and the way 
in which he has conducted the agency depart- 
ment of the company. 

The Mutual Life.in 1907 paid for about $37,- 
000,000, and it has been through his untiring 
efforts and powerful ability to organize that 
the company during the past two years has 
reached the $200,000,000 mark. No executive 
in insurance is held in higher esteem than is 
Mr. Dexter by his managers, and as a token 
of this esteem and a tribute to his ability they 
have decided that the year 1919 shall be the 
largest paid-for business in the history of the 
company. 

Georgia Company Reports 100 Per Cent 
Increase in Business 

The January, February and March business 
of the Southern States Life of Atlanta, Ga., 
was over 100 per cent increase for the same 
months last year, the March business being 
$1,200,000. Applications received during the 
first half of April indicate probably one million 
and a half for the month. 

The company reports that its mortality ex- 
perience for February, March and first half of 
April has returned to normal, being less than 
50 per cent of the expected. 





“JIM IS DEAD”’* 








By THEOopvoRE J. VENN. 


{A phantasy inspired by an enthusiastic letter 
from a friend who is short on preparedness but 
long on faith in his future prospects and an un- 
shakable belief that he is destined to reach a vener- 
able age.] 


“Jim is dead. ALtce.” 

Thus reads the telegram—only four 
words—and J wonder what it was that 
came along to carry off my old friend 
Jim—Jim, who only a few months ago, 
when I suggested that every man should 
have his house in order, laughingly re- 
plied that spending too much thought 
on unpleasant subjects did not tend to 
prolong life; that he was hard as tacks, 
his arteries as elastic as a youth’s, and 
that he was looking forward to at least 
another thirty years’ residence on this 
mundane sphere. At the end of that time 
he might consider signing an application 
to join the ‘Memento Mori Club.” 

Poor Jim! So the unexpected has hap- 
pened! Death has touched him in his 
prime and bade him follow! 

I telegraphed that I will leave for 
Chester in the morning. I shall learn the 
details on my arrival there. 


A day’s journey by rail, a short walk, 
and I am at the house of mourning. Alice 
tearfully meets me at the door, and I am 
ushered into a sitting room and intro- 
duced to the group of sympathizing 
friends assembled there. 

The story is soon told: An unsuspected 
lesion, a rupture, and Jim was dead be- 





* Copyright, 1919, by The Spectator Company. 
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fore the physician arrived. He had been 
walking on the edge of a precipice for 
some time. 

I enter the front room to view the in- 
animate form of him who had been my 
dearest friend. I gaze long and earnestly 
upon the pallid features, and when I raise 
my eyes I become aware that Alice and 
the four children have joined me. 

“Poor children! They do not fully 
realize the calamity that has overtaken 
them!” is my thought as I place my arms 
about them. Then I look at the grief- 
stricken mother, and instinctively feel 
she read my mind as I caressed the 
fatherless little ones, for behind the tears 
and anguish I discern anxiety and a sense 
of utter hopelessness. I shall inquire into 
this later. 

The visitors have departed and I am 
alone with the family. The children have 
been put to bed and the bereaved wife 
and I sit up and relate various incidents 
connected with Jim’s life. 

Finally I ask, ‘Alice, how about the 
future?” and then the mother’s reserve 
breaks down and she confides her fears 
and worries to the friend from afar. 

It is the same old story with slight 
variations. Jim’s prospects seemed 
bright and no consideration had been 
given to the possibilities of the dreadful 
event which had just taken place. No 
provision had been made for it. They 
owned the house they lived in, but it had 
been mortgaged to secure ready funds 
when Jim’s ventures did not turn out as 
he had anticipated. And things had not 
improved lately. There were grave 
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doubts whether a dollar would be left 
after the debts had been met; it was even 
questionable if enough could be realized 
to satisfy the creditors. 

Such, in brief, is the recital of Alice’s 
woe, and then she tearfully turns to me 
and asks, “Oh, what shall I do?” 

Aye, what shall she do? She is inex- 
perienced in fighting life’s battles, the 
children are young and helpless, the 
journey is long and the way beset with 
difficulties, 

My heart is sad and sympathetic. | 
seek but fail to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. At times like this 
we long for all the wealth of Ophir and 
of Ind! 


Alice has retired at my solicitation and 
I begin the night’s long vigil with the 
dead. 

As the hours pass strange fancies come 
and go. My mind reverts to those youth- 
ful days long ago when Jim and I 
rcamed the fields and woods, beat the 
brush and whipped the trout streams. 
Ah, those were happy times! 

Then [| think of the last sad rites on the 
morrow that will mark the final chapter 
of my friend’s earthly career, and of the 
long ride to the old cemetery on the hill- 
side where sleeps another we both loved 
—Jim’s sister—on whose mound the 
moss and lichen have been growing for 
many years. 

Thus my musings come and go. 

Suddenly I arouse myself and my 
mental activities turn to the living. I 
think of the sorrowing mother and her 
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Chapter 30 
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Double Indemnity 
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See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 
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66 Broadway, New York 
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four children who have been left help- 
less and alone. 

I recall Jim’s oft-repeated plans and 
aspirations for his family, and wonder if 
his spirit lingers near and sees the misery 
that has been wrought through his care- 
lessness ; and, if such is the case and that 
spirit could reincarnate itself in the cold 
form before me, whether Jim would at- 
tempt to make better provision for his 
loved ones than is now the case. 

But I realize that such speculations are 
idle. The dead cannot return to rectify 
their omissions. 

I cannot chide the friend who lies dead 
before me. I know that he loved his fam- 
ily dearly; wherever I cast my eye I see 
evidence of his affection. And yet what 
a mockery it all seems now, for I know 
that the one thing that could have stepped 
into the breach and taken up this father’s 
work where he was compelled to leave 
off; the only thing that might have 
brought his hopes and aspirations to 
fruition—the life insurance policy—is 
non-existent. 

Oh, the pity of it! 

Companies and agents desiring to use this 


story in leaflet form please write to THE 
SPECTATOR. 


Niagara Life of Buffalo 


For its fiftieth or golden anniversary year 
the Niagara Life Insurance Company, “‘A Buf- 
falo Institution,’ renders a statement as of 
March 1 that any company may well display 
vith justifiable pride. It had assets of $1,935,- 
137, with a net reserve of $1,564,719. The com- 
pany carries for the additional protection of 
policyholders the sum of $208,005, inclusive of 
capital. The year of 1918 was a banner one 
in the history of the company, as it was one 
of the few companies to weather the vicissi- 
tudes of war and pestilence and show an in- 
creased surplus. 

The Niagara Life is the only legal reserve 
company operating in New York State which 
issues combined life, health and accident poli- 
cies, providing guaranteed protection against 
al] the uncertainties of life in one policy. 

It is a praiseworthy fact that this company 
kept in force during the entire period of war 
policies of every description, including life, 
accident and health on soldiers, sailors and war 
workers, and paid all claims arising therefrom 
most promptly and equitably, in addition to 
quickly settling all death and disability claims 
during the influenza epidemic. 





Oregon Life Under Examination 

The Oregon Life Insurance Company of Port- 
land, Oregon, is undergoing detailed examina- 
tion by Paul L. Woolston, consulting actuary, 
of Denver, for the Insurance Department of 
the State of Oregon, assisted by J. W. Fergu- 
son, certified public accountant and former In- 
surance Commissioner of Oregon. 
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Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Insurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘‘Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 
President 


Bradford, 
ec’y=Treasurer 
W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 


AN 
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{By a Veteran Observer of Men and Manners] 


Victor Hugo—‘O joey of birds! They sing 
because they have the nest.’ O joy of 
widows and orphans! They sing because 
Father left them the nest. “Home” means so 
much to dependents—/ome carries with it 
safety, shelter, comfort, privacy. What de- 
cent father with an ounce of love for his 
wife and children hasn't dreamed of, planned 
for and, if necessary, run in debt for a home? 

The home is the unit by which we reckon 
our civilization. Anything calculated to pre- 
serve it intact and in honor uplifts the stand- 
ard of living and makes it more beloved. 
With sufficient funds to keep it up, the house 
in repair and the taxes paid, it will be treas- 
ured much more highly in the affection of the 
occupants. And there you are! No greater, 
grander argument for insurance was ever used 
than the home. What more glorious thing 
for the dear ones than the home nest free 
and a monthly income big enough to provide 
the food and clothing for the widow and the 
kids when the Grim Reaper summons the 
bread-winner to that bourne from which there 
is no return? 

Use it, boys—dwell on it, girls—talk more 
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about home and its blessings and less about 


‘dividends. Contracts are worthy, companies 


are good, assets, surplus, etc., valuable, but 
protection for the home with all its memories 
and influences, as an argument has all the rest 
“beat a mile.” “O, joy of birds! They sing 
because they have the nest.” 

“What did he leave?” was asked recently 
of a man, something of a wag. ‘‘All he had,” 
was the quick response. Sure! Shrouds have 
no povte-monnaies, nor linings where bills 
might be sewed in. 

Why should one worry and scrimp and 
grind to take nothing with him when he 
goes? Why? Well, here’s the answer: A 
man died and a newspaper reported that he 
left all he had to an orphan asylum. When 
someone asked, how much, the reply came 
back: “Eleven—four boys and seven girls.” 

“Any man who provides not for those of 
his own household is worse than an infidel” 
is a partial quotation from Scripture. Now, 
son, when you talk life insurance to a man 
who hasn't done his full duty to the kids en- 
large upon s/irouds and orphan asylums a wee 
bit. You might touch a tender chord that will 
give back this response: “O, well, I suppose I 
ought to do it. Write it up for $10,000.” The 
average man is selfish, but he doesn’t want to 
be told so or thought so. A suggestion like 
the above will show him his photograph, and 
he will feel the way some of us older ones 
feel when some friend brings out an old 
picture with a long beard taken forty years 
R. O. TiciLos, 


ago—“burn it!” 


Thursday 


Life Company’s Liability in Suicide Cases 
Tested 

Geo. H. Phelps, an attorney of Lima, Ohio, 
has filed suit in mandamus in the Supreme 
Court of the State to compel W. H. Tomlinson, 
Superintendent of Insurance, to withdraw his 
approval from all life insurance policies under 
which companies may pay less than the face 
of the policies. 

Phelps contends that under common law 
companies cannot make conditions in policies, 
as practically all companies do for the first two 
years of a _ policy; for instance, waiving 
liability in case of suicide within two years. 

He alleges that the forms of the Western and 
Southern Life Company are at variance with 
the standards required, and adds that he has 
good reason to believe that other companies 
doing business in Ohio likewise are failing to 
comply with the regulations. 

This suit was probably actuated. by the case 
of Dorn against the Western and Southern Life, 
in which the company asks the Supreme Court 
to review a decision of the lower courts. A 
man by the name of Dorn, in Hancock county, 
took out a policy, premium payable quarterly, 
in the above-named company, which contained 
the provision that the company would not be 
liable if the insured committed suicide within 
two years. Shortly after having paid the first 
quarterly premium the insured committed 
suicide. Suit was brought in the Common 
Pleas Court to collect the face of the policy, the 
company Offering to pay just what the insured 
had paid in as premiums. The Common Pleas 
Court held in favor of the company. This de- 
cision was reversed by the Court of Appeals, 
and now the Supreme Court has been asked 
to review the decision of the Court of Appeals. 














individual effort, 


Service. 
B. TO SAVE FOOD 


Scientific Household Diets. 
C. TO PRODUCE FOOD 


D. TO BE THRIFTY 


WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE 


While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 


Every policyholder may obtain the knowledge ot 


Every policyholder may procure information on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 
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THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
jound than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
os hy agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


fre 





Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 
Thrift Measure. 


The GUARDIAN'’S perfect protection policies contain 
Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- 
demnity Clauses. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 
For a direct agency connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 














The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country's agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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<i LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
New York and Chicago, Thursday, May 8, 1919 
AGENT’S GREAT CHANCE will take place during the next two or three for the agent to meet, but will on the contrary 





Present-Day Opportunities in Life In- 
surance Unprecedented 
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By GeorceE F. BARIGHT 
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rector of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
is reported to have estimated that of the 4,- 
500,000 men that the United States called to 
the colors, ninety per cent took out war in- 
surance. The average age of these men was 
twenty-six years, and the average amount of 
insurance applied for was $8500. To carry 
this amount of insurance each soldier was 
called upon to pay an average monthly pre- 
mium of $5.61. 

We may, therefore, estimate the total num- 
ber of men who originally took out insurance 
as approximately 4,320,000, upon which the 
monthly premiums amounted to over $24,- 
000,000. While it is undoubtedly true that 
a very large volume of this vast business has 
already been abandoned, and that the lapse 
ratio on the whole will eventually prove to be 
enormous, due to financial inability to con- 
tinue premium payments, to temporary lack of 
employment or to the conviction that the neces- 
sity for this protection has passed, the net ben- 
efit to the entire cause of life insurance cannot 
fail to be very marked. 

Thousands if not hundreds of thousands 
of men who had never before considered life 
insurance have had their attention called to 
its desirability. They have realized, as prob- 
ably never before, just what the proper func- 
tion of life insurance is and how essential it is 
to the well being of family and dependents. 

, PAVING THE Way 

For this reason alone, then, if indeed the 
greater portion of Government life insurance 
should eventually be dropped, it has been an 
excellent thing for the cause, and has paved 
the way for thousands and thousands of new 
applications to be written by life insurance 
agents in the future, in the natural course of 
that readjustment in personal affairs which 


years. 

Undoubtedly many men, desiring to pro- 
tect their families against the special risks of 
war, took more life insurance than they would 
ordinarily have taken in peace times, and the 
tendency to drop all this insurance when they 
go back to peace conditions, believing that 
the necessity for life insurance has passed 
with the war, is natural; hence it is clearly up 
to the agent to point out to the returned soldier 
that the difference between possible fatality 
in war and a sure death in peace is, after all, 
merely a matter of a few years, and that if it 
is a desirable thing to secure protection against 
the possible happening of the first, it is cer- 
tainly good sense and sound judgment to pro- 
vide adequate protection against the certainty 
of the other. The deathbed of peace claims 
more victims than the battlefield. Certainly the 
opportunity offered is large enough for any- 
body, for more than four million men, the 
very cream of the nation in youth and physical 
manhood, have now had practical application 
of the importance and value of life insurance. 

To go among these men, to study their per- 
sonal conditions, and to adapt the life insur- 
ance idea to meet those conditions most per- 
fectly, to fit the insurance to the individual 
need, is the present opportunity awaiting every 
life insurance agent in the land. 

We all know that life insurance is rarely 
bought, and when it is, it is usually to cover 
some special risk presumed to be more or less 
imminent, that it has to be SOLD by insur- 
ance specialists, and resold over and over 
again to keep it in force during periods of 
financial stress when individual conditions im- 
pose some sacrifice upon the holder. Human 
nature is about the same all over, in this as 
in other respects, and every life insurance 
agent realizes how frequently he is called 
upon to use his best arguments and recite his 
most convincing illustrations to keep the in- 
surance paid up when hard times come. For 
that reason alone Government insurance, good 
as it is, lacks the impelling force of the agent 
behind it to keep premium payments going 
when cash is low. Government insurance, 
therefore, will not prove a serious competition 


prove to have been a propaganda which will 
be of immense collateral value to him. 

Of course there are many who fear that the 
readjustments which will take place in get- 
ting back to peace conditions will develop sit- 
uations of extreme danger in this country, 
situations which will be accompanied by in- 
ternal troubles which will unsettle business and 
labor conditions for many years to come. 
This is a pessimistic view which is not shared 
at all by the writer becatse, in his opinion, it 
is not based on a comprehensive knowledge of 
real existing conditions or of our national char- 
acteristics. There is no danger whatever of 
socialism (of the European type), of Bol- 
shevism or any other Continental plague ever 
gaining any foothold in this country. In the 
first place we are nationally too prosperous, 
too universally engaged in progressive, con- 
structive business to which are devoted capital 
and labor and our best thought and attention. 

So far as American labor is concerned, in- 
sane European doctrines do not set well on 
the American stomach; and labor intends to 
be recognized, and to exercise the power 
which, in a Democracy, it wields numerically ; 
but after all is said and done, it is American 
labor we are dealing with, made up of the 
most part of American or Americanized men 
and women, who have the same American 
ideals and the same American love of decency 
and fair play that the American capitalist 
and business man has, if not, indeed, a little 
more, and the war has served to level us all 
out a great deal, anyway. 

Beyond this there is another very practical 
reason for optimism, and it is based upon 
natural and physical conditions. America 
produces: 


20 per cent of the world’s supply of gold. 
25 per cent of the world’s supply of wheat. 
40 per cent of the world’s supply of iron 
and steel. 
40 per cent of the world’s supply of lead. 
40 per cent of the world’s supply of iron 
50 per cent of the world’s supply of zinc. 
52 per cent of the world’s supply of coal. 


60 per cent of the world’s supply of 
aluminum. 

60 per cent of the world’s supply of cop- 
per. 
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60 per cent of the world’s supply of cotton. 

66 per cent of the world’s supply of oil. 

75 per cent of the world’s supply of corn. 

85 per cent of the world’s supply of auto- 
mobiles. 

““We should worry!’’ as the boys say. 
That is why, before we get through with this 
readjustment, everybody who wants to work 


will have a job. And another thing is true, 


thousands of soldiers, back from ‘the front, 
where they were face to face with realities, 
have come back with a new outlook on life. 
They intend to go into productive industries, 
to produce, to get back on the land, for they 
will never be contented to be counterjumpers 
nor middlemen. They are going to become 
producers, and production means added 
wealth, and that means increased prosperity 
for all, and that includes more life insurance. 

Nor do I believe that the wage scale is 
going to be subject to any violent or sudden 
changes and reductions. There may be a 
gradual settling down, in fact that is quite 
likely to happen; the Jaws of supply and de- 
mand and competition will adjust that, but 
the relations between the wage scale and the 
cost of living will be maintained on about the 
same ratio, subject to gradual reductions as 
we have increased production on the one hand, 
and more settled business and labor condi- 
tions on the other. 

On the whole, however, business readjust- 
ments must bring increased revenues; and as a 
larger scale of living comes to be more uni- 
versal, the necessity for life insurance becomes 
more evident. Increased requirements of liv- 
ing demand heavier insurance. The man who 
carries a policy of $10,000 which would, on 
a basis of 5 per cent, produce an income of 
$500 a year, and which he might have con- 
sidered as quite adequate some years ago, 
now finds that the purchasing power of that 
income if left to his family to-day would rep- 
resent only $250 to $300, so that in order to 
keep up the value of his protection he must 
needs carry about double the amount he once 
thought sufficient. 


TALK INCOME, Not AMOUNT OF POLICY 


For this reason, life insurance should al- 
ways be viewed, not from the standpoint of 
the face value of the policy, but from the in- 
come value that it will produce and the pur- 
chasing power of the income so produced. 
Think and talk in terms of rent, beefsteak, 
potatoes, milk and clothing, and you have 
called attention to the real function of life 
insurance. Make your prospect see that it is 
not life insurance that you are selling at all, 
but a guarantee of these everyday actual 


Thursday 


necessities of life to his wife and children after - 


he is gone and is no longer able to provide 
them, and you have got him thinking along 
the line of income, and when you get him 
translating that income into terms of rent, food 
and clothing, you really have some chance to 
make him increase his insurance to meet, from 
an income standpoint, the actual necessities 
which his family will require. 

How many men, from the income stand. 
point, carry adequate insurance? A small 
minority, as you well know, and your oppor. 
tunity to secure that additional insurance will 
depend to a large degree upon your ability to 
interpret clearly just what life insurance means 
in terms of so many dollars and cents coming 
in every month. 


INCREASED EARNINGS FOR LIFE INsup. 
ANCE MEN 


And now we come, quite naturally, to the 
last, but by no means the least, important sub- 
ject in the matter of incomes and earning 
power, the income of the life insurance agent 
himself. Life insurance men, like ordinary 
mortals, have bills to meet, and no doubt, in 
the evolution of present-day costs, these bills 
have not been growing any smaller. Then 
there are new taxes to meet, and altogether it 
seems to be quite necessary that, while the 
agent is talking increased incomes to every- 
body else, he should not forget himself and 
the requirements of his own family. 

There is one good feature about it, at 
least, and that is that he is engaged in a busi- 
ness which places no limitations upon his ean- 
ing power, and in which increased effort inte- 
ligently applied is bound to bring increased re- 
sults. Greater earnings are necessary to-day, 
that is sure, in order to keep pace with the 
requirements of the times, and hence the neces 
sity is all the more urgent for systematic work 
and specialization. More head work, and as 
little foot work as possible, are what is going 
to get increased business now. 

Intelligent service to be insured is the 
basis of life insurance success to-day, coupled 
with the increased power and momentum al- 
ways gained through specialization. This may 
seem like a generalization and not a very com 
crete suggestion, but it is all summed up in 
one phrase. In life insurance, as in all other 
walks of life, find yourself, find the special 
field of effort in which you are at your best, 
and then pursue it with all your might, as if 
it were the only thing in the world worth 
doing, and the very vitality of your act will 
attract more business to you and bring you ir 
creased dollars, 
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WAR RISK INSURANCE 


More Than $496,900,000 Paid Out by 
Bureau Since October, 1917 


Eighty-six thousand checks were mailed on 
May 1 by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance to 
peneficiaries of men who died in the military 
or naval service and who were insured under 
the provisions of the War Risk Insurance act. 
These checks represent the payments which 
fell due on insurance awards on that day, and 
are payments for practically all awards made 


to date. 
All checks which fell due during the month 


of April have been mailed. Approximately 
1,097,000 checks, amounting to $38,900,000, were 
mailed from the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
during April. Since October 6, 1917, when the 
War Risk Insurance act became effective, the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance has sent out 
more than 15,000,000 checks to the dependents 
of men in the service and more than $496,900,- 
000 has been paid out in allotments and allow- 
ances, insurance awards and compensation 
awards. 

Checks from the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance go to every corner of the world. During 
the month of March there were 30,000 checks 
mailed to foreign countries. The greatest num- 
ber of foreign checks go to Italy. Checks are 
sent to Africa, Australia, Belgium, China, 
Haiti, India, Japan, Gibraltar, Spain, Syria, 
Korea, New Zealand, Portugal, Sweden, Switz- 
erland and other foreign lands, each check 
representing a man from a foreign country 
serving in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

More than 2500 foreign checks are being held 
by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance because 
of suspended mail service. Among the checks 
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held are three destined for Germany for the 
dependents of men in the service of the United 
States. Over 1000 checks are being held for 
persons in Russia, and 272 checks are held for 
persons in Poland. Authority has been re- 
ceived to mail checks to allottees in Turkey, 
Finland and Roumania, and as soon as proper 
adjustments can be made over 1000 checks will 
be mailed to these countries. 

More claims for compensation have been 
made thus far this year than were made 
during the entire year 1918. Compensation 
awards for disability made up to November 11, 
1918, the date of the armistice, called for 
monthly payments of $124,247.73. Compensation 
awards for disability now call for monthly pay- 
ments of more than $400,000. 

Compensation death awards on the date of 
the armistice called for monthly payments of 
$90,298.24, while compensation death awards 
now call for monthly payments of more than 
$450,000, 

The number of matured insurance policies, 
due to death in the service or total permanent 
disability, has greatly increased, as casualty 
lists have been cleared up by the War Depart- 
ment. The number of death awards made since 
January 1, 1919, is three times as great as the 
total number of insurance death awards made 
prior to that time. The total of insurance 
death awards on the date of the signing of 
the armistice had a commuted value of $135,- 
261,500, while the total death awards now have 
a commuted value of approximately $800,000,000. 

One of the principal tasks of the Insurance 
Division at present is the carrying forward of 
a conservation programme, aimed to encour- 
age men to maintain their Government insur- 
ance after leaving the service. The Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance is urging men to “hold 
on to Uncle Sam’s insurance” and to keep the 
protection which the war-term insurance 
affords them until such a time as they are 
able to convert to permanent forms of Govern- 
ment life insurance. Men will not be urged to 
convert their insurance until they feel capable 
of meeting the costs of the permanent insur- 
ance, and liberal provisions for reinstatement 
are made, 

“A Big Service Proposition”’ 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa is sending out to all of its policyholders 
written through the St. Louis agency a unique 
circular letter twenty-four inches in length 
and nineteen inches in width, containing what 
is well described as ‘‘a big service proposition.” 
Eugene Loeb Isaacs, general agent, offers to 
give all such policyholders, through one of the 
company’s medical examiners, a thorough ex- 
amination, which, as the letter very truly 
states, means much at this time, when so 
many have been suffering from influenza, 
pneumonia, etec., leaving a possibly unsuspected 
physical impairment, which, if discovered to- 
day, may help to prolong life. 


Thirty Years With Berkshire Life 


William D. Wyman, president of the Berk- 
shire Life, completed thirty years of continuous 
service with the company April 22, having be- 
come general agent at Chicago, April 22, 1889. 
He was made vice-president in 1908 and presi- 
dent in 1911. On the anniversary, President 
Wyman was presented with a solid silver tea 
service from the general agents, and a gold- 
mounted cane and umbrella from the home 
Office, 
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Missouri State ....... 271.837 670.241 | 87.488 | 32.065 oy 732140 Massachusetts Mutual 17,950,249 | | 726,837 | 296,139 20,200,530 
Mutual Benefit ....... en's 508 "448 | ° . | 2,214,329 | 1,485,193 74: "995,060 Metropolitan «....3.0.«. 23,101,366 | 996,472 | 412,408 25,611,387 
THe (ee 126.224.470 | | 4,689,662 | 3.068.268 1: 32,692, 483 Morris Plan oc.0...0% | aint. | | 3,283 | 1,800 11 . 
National, Vt. ........ 16, 224.997 mee | 527,166 | 299 Mutual Benefit ...... 4,793,120 | | 139,462 | 75,575 5,018,776 
agonal. (0. 1S. AL "586 584 | 98061 | 103/220 Nirabudl, UN V6 en's o'- 8,393,147 | Got, ‘93 | 384,391 | 188,344 | 8,545,485 
New England ....... | 32.514.187 1.098928 | 680.287 National, Vt; cs.6.s0s 1 | 258,418 | 45 is 961 | 15,000 | 1,334,404 
New York Life..... ‘| 146,144,971 | 5,899,454 | 2,979:790 New England Mutual 3, | 612,803 | | 53,144 | 4,247,597 
New World .......... 49,000 T0203) cee New York Life....... 7,82: 423,151 | | 410,458 7,088,578 
Niniaid). oo occkc occ 1.360.378 41.376 54.536 Northwestern Mutual 8/306. 195 798,000 | | 127,922 | 8,639,657 
No, American, 1 oo 1,558,701 15 + 700 31,871 | 13,000 Pacific Mutual ....... 27,824 | 3,000 | 1,000 36,993 
No. American, ’Can... 2) es WI i: See Penn Mutual .......... 3,068,300 | 468. 500 97,654 | 3,411,018 
Northern, Mich. ..... 837,206 | 433,150 | 36,951 | 16,450 | A Pheenix Mutual ..... 1,975,505 | 27,518 | | 24,849 | 2,225,006 
Northwestern Mutual 98,614,974 9,581,100 3,337,389 | 1,716,814 | 105,005,946 Provident L. and T.. i, 137,884 | 377,074 | 40,986 | 1,901,526 
Pacific Mutual........ 3,735,271 503,953 144,418 | 44,372 | 4148583 Prudential ............ 9,615,588 | 2,892,585 | | 183,682 | 11,666,380 
Pan American ........ } 4913280} 700,000} 141,617 | 2760 | 4,428,499 State Mutual ......... 1,519,649 | 794,114 | {| 87,990 4,941,846 
Phenix Mutual ...... | 12°361/385 | 1,709;390 | 479,075 | _ 334,992 | _ 13,165,084 Travelers ............+. oe | eee | | 126,435 10,576,225 
tsdneital.... ..csocu | 908,289,703 | 50,965.518 | | 3.776.484 242'799.131 Union Central ....... 1,454,668 440,864 | | 59,647 1,715,078 
Reserve Loan ........- 1.387.935 310,190 | | 22-703 | 1,530,991 Union Mutual sch toto velo 509,029 68,429 | | 13,952 | 534,676 
Royal Union ......... 5, 168,204 650,397 99,372 | 5,090,422 United Life & Acc... 2,000 7,000 | 140}  ..... 7,000 
Security Mutual ...... 5,274,553 54 94,996 | mR United States ......... _ tf en | ee ee | 21,510 
Security Life ......... 3,364,227 254,453 | 61,657 is | +} = +} - | — 
ie Mite ooo. 5s 6,300,924 990,543 | | 47.072 | PetaIe A ssiictecss 141,096,120 "29 566, 366 5,348,714 | 8 5,678 | 157, 7,656,069 
State Mutual ......... 13,771,854 | 2 216, 540 | | 282,016 : aeeeath reece Cores --|-— 
Sim Mie. Cans. ccs. 6,122,491 372.696 232,166 | 119,436 Grand totals....) 148,929,827 | 29,902,991 | 5,452,248 | 2,886,285 | 160,579,582 
Sun Life of Am....... 77.500 188); 50K) 4,218 | | | | 
Travelers ....6+.ss0-+- { 48,100,760 | 19,591,773 | 1,568,430 | Industrial Business. | 
Union Central ........ | 28,804,545 302.567 1,115,510 | Columbian National.. oo eee | 381 | 161 5,545 
Union Mutual ....... | 3,113,569 {| 516,377 | 101,993 | John Hancock ....... 28,539,981 | 4,216,886 | 1,079,496 | 589,392 29,752,539 
United L. and A...... 361,500 120,545 | 14,208 | Metropolitan ......... 37,326,936 | 6,044,279 | 1,424,283 | 710,820 | 39,626,704 
United States ........ 3,214,749 317,417 716 | Prudential ............ 12,514,759 | 2,750,844 | 470,958 | 214,620 | 14,083,879 
Western & Southern.! ,088, al 625,000 | 27,788 33, : = = Ss ——- | -—____—__-|—_______ 
& Sir (rset } ees EL) es Potals nde hecsse 78,387,371 | 13,012,009 | 2,975,118 | 1,464,993 | $3,468,607 
Distaley cee cenet 1,505,740,565 304, 112,054! 53,331,921 | 29,981,764 | 1,694,983,035 | | | | 
1 i. Pi RRA LES RBS ad [oe Bee aie OREGON. $ | $ | $ | $ | $ 
Grand totals.... 1,838, 955,835 347,842,046) 64,530,486 | 35,198,920 | 2043,313,625 Oregon Life .......... 12,640,922 | 4,010,647 | 478,254 119,376 | 15,488,504 
| | | 
Industrial Business. | | Vita Ae cases seulcns 2,494,868 | 2,898,555 | 99,056 38,720 | 4,201,711 
Baltimore Life ....... 12,401,438 | 3,739,575 | 514,602 247,306 | 13,804,354 American Life ....... 419,600 | 214,208 | 16,302 3,281 | 526,613 
(Solobbal cccesccsechock 10,183,626 | 4,362,385 | 405,940 | 3} 118741448 = American Central..... 614,791 | 350,480 | 21,983 12,094 | 835,874 
Columbian National.. TE GOR | | wwasne 813 | | 18,027 SHIMECEER, ADs xicisvs vs 342 | 644,500 | 144,898 92,014 7,142,825 
BRN oo ms ais ccccxu oes 2.117.406 | 1,198,554 110,219 | 2,604, 900 Bankers, Neb, ....... 8 | 138,300 | 32,824 6,423 | 946,716 
aera GGe a cwsceoos 12,600 3,242 470 | { om Bankers Reserve .... | 222,500 | 83,072 24,184 | 2,104,332 
“ETS Poe eee 18,704 103 | 434 | | California State ..... | 1 334,301 a 93,605 | 25,782 11,500 | 731,316 
lome of America.... 5 902 ,641 | 4,641,223 | 361,008 | | Connecticut Mutual...| aT 5 3 | 330,142 | 50,403 45,683 | 13 23,472 
Iohn Hancock ....... 543 373,139 | 9,469,884 | 1,868,996 | 56, “W061 50) Continental, Utah....! | 150,000 | 43,374 39,022 | 1,257,695 
Knights Life ......... 2,064,936 { 3,640,837 | 87.656 | 7 | 2,706,103 Equitable, N. Y.....+ | | 1,601,025 | 418,601 314,080 | 15,282,198 
Metropolitan ......... 233.887.2235 | 35,663,657 | 9,072,764 4.940;719 | 248'573.606 * Equitable, 1a. ......<- 688,347 44,003 2,092 | 1,260,474 
Pennsylvania Mutual. 6,646, 345 1,544,606 | 226,390 94,779 | 7,021,482 Fidelity Mutual ..... 141,690 40,548 | 12,536 | 1,132,838 
Prudential ....055..... | 371,264,066 | 62,946,609 | 13,746,192 | TATE 8 | 404,046,168 Guardian Life ....... 58,000 33,720 | 82,025 | 1,007,803 
Sun Life of Am...... 7,938,799 | 3,724,384 | 354.469 | 136,678 | 9 959,764 Home Life, N. Y..... | 5,009 li re | 93,579 
Western & Southern. 5,364,549 | 3,204,149; 254,166 | 108,676 6 366,818 Idaho. State «2.0.06. 349 | 1,067,239 81,504 29,662 2,494,578 
oo dviceiiacas “WOME MIRE ccakonsss 1,337,500 | 80,859 17.641 2805, 625 
THwWIE .s.x555080 | 712,194,208 | 134,139,208) 26,999,119 | | 14,706,594 771,775,335 Massachusetts Mutual 757,350 | 215,094 | 100,347 6,511,438 
| | | | | | { | 











In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. 
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| | | 
¥ Insurance | Insurance . Insurance | Insurance Insurance = 
NAME OF COMPANY in Force Written oe a. | in Force NAME OF COMPANY j_ tn Force Written a eum | j “ — 
.. 31, 1917.| in 1918. , * |Dec. 31, 1918. |Dec. 31, ais in 1918. ecetved. | Incumed. Inge 31, 1918. 
| ee ae | | 
| | | | | 
OrEGOoN—Cont. | | $ | $ $ New Yorx—Cont, | $ $ $ | $ $ 
Merchants Life ...... od ee | 3,578 | 2,000 | 211,500 New York Life....... | 430,972,403 | 67,471,400 { 20,164,271 | 9,097,043 | 470,646,357 
Metropolitan ........./ 6,377,469 | 2,024,311 | 236,240 | 105,352 | 7,713,322 OISADEEB cc wnawccaceceas | 4, 433, 128 | 1,114,100 | 170,214 72,815 | 4,927,531 
Missouri State ........ 618,111 | 310,250 | 29,163 | 5,100 | 877,700 WOGIED. toneccanvcecaues 6,270,156 | 876, "650 | 145,223 | 115,649 | 6,278,753 
Mutual Benefit ...... 6,492,662 | 1,030,000 | 234,493 | 75,147 | 7,240,930 Security Mutual .....} 10,600,474 | 1,718,481 | 400,911 | 181,449 11,047,647 
Mutual Life ..<25.2:.- 15,780,931 | 2,613,761 | 551,981 | 246,235 | 17 093,998 United States ........ | 5,691,427 | 715,613 | 166,677 | 108,597 5,667,368 
National, Vt, «.-...<. H 721,388 | 619,417 | 40,213 | 7,473 1,217,304 | — ja - $$ =| —__$_____.| __ 
National, U. S. A....| 3,387,575 | 557,499 | 53 | 21,481 é (ROADIE cxceie cues 1,561,949,977 | 296,831,2 211 "68,786, 604 | 28,108,111 | 1,760, 442,444 
New England ........ | 2,266,938 | 810,444 | 72 | 18,083 | | | | 
New World mae ieee 6,126,008 | 474,750 | 538 | 85,287 | Petes WAN ac cadctce sas | 78,947,654 | 22,983,134 | | 2,813,591 | 1,485,957 | 91,283,326 
New York Life....... 14,551,058 | 2,795,423 | 601,745 | 421,051 | Bankers, Fa; ~.<s...<. 7,176,919 | 1,343,900 | 163,340 114,500 | 7,320,369 
Northwestern Mutual) 16,346,862 | 2,221,000 | — | 359,786 | CUNANING ... vccccceseac | 14,609,660 | 2,084,281 | 463,704 226,111 | 15,454,589 
Northwest’n National; 255,428 | 9,000 8,467 | 1,618 | Colonial al 1,141,832 75,474 | 39,211 | 17,610 1,116,622 
Occidental, Cal. «....«| 7 | 744,500 | 47,834 | 12,127 | Columbian National..| 6,800,040 | 2,542,034 | 252,288 | 95,256 | 8,308,990 
Pacific Mutual ....... | i | 293,500 | 96,205 73,684 | Connecticut General.. 39,694,007 | 11,638,467 | 1,307,886 | 603,425 | 48,076,248 
Penn Mutual ........ | 7,251,001 | 918,177 | 288,052 | 127,135 | Connecticut Mutual.. 54,246,819 | 5,856,254 | 1,786,946 | 1,172,412 | 55,913,373 
Provident L. and T..|} 1,878,048 | 295,000 | 62,065 | 23,349 | Fidelity Mutual ...... | 15,473,450 | 4,644,409 | 707,556 | 397,319 | 17,973,688 
Pradential -sccsccocenct 3,915,141 | 900,786 | 137,015 | 46,801 | John Hancock ....... 4 29,778,176 | 4,636,586 | 1,571,481 | 130,082,331 
Reliance Life ........ | 781,121 | 119,439 | 29,594 | 1,000 | Maryland Assurance..| | 5,500 } : Peas | 5,500 
Reserve Loan ........ 966,001 | 103,000 | 25,971 | 8,166 | Massachusetts Mutual 66,292, 2 10,575,867 | 2,231,303 | 933,591 | 72,188,185 
Security Life ........ | 9 aot 820 | 242,000 | 14,926 | 3,878 | Mutual Benefit ...... 23,466,568 | 17,418,409 | 4,544,661 | 1,588,128 | 35,796,440 
SPEAVOlENS. oai.cece<nnses | ,806,025 | 1,558,736 85,301 | 16,058 | 3,600,905 National, Ve ....cees] 17,016,658 | 1,321,211 | 605,779 | 475,953 17,144,878 
Union Central ....... | 4 301,282 | 410,500 | 43,889 | 37,239 | 1,693,976 New England ........| 43,697,992 | 7,318,882 | 1,526,443 | 701,961 | 47,251,210 
Union Mutual ....... | 1,284/593 | 90,248 41,504 | 12,933 | 1,288,589 Northwestern Mutual| 253,468,677 | 20,002,040 | 8,468,015 | 4,744,623 | 263,789,564 
West Coast-San Fran.| 1,568,072 | 630,800 | 91,324 | 24,118 | 1,791,706 Penn Mutual ......... 110,890,7 752 | 14,065,113 | 3,784,683 | 1,461,296 | 118,806,651 
Western States ...... | 1,730,347 | 301,014 | 15,002 | 1,735,811 Phenix Mutual ...... 27 5¢ | 4,173,764 | 1,187,467 | 654,116 | 30,132,874 
Western Union ...... | 2,914,481 | 1,889,532 | 31,824 4,180,007 Provident L, and T..} 7,295,738 1,525,065 | 447,737 | 47,421,759 
|— fee Ts qo Se eee Prudential .....<6..+<: 68,919,102 | 10,890,977 | 4,408,659 | 329,886,587 
POtals: ccieesccest 147, 099, 961 | 32,111,586 | 5,236,819 | 2,563,181 | 165, 67 78,023 State Mutual .......:.] | 7,449,036 | 1,114,811 772,333 | 39,471,321 
a a ae Af eet a ERAWOLENS wa cacascss as. | | 65,808,531 | 6,285,102 | 2,480,689 | 213,723,111 
Grand _ totals.... 159, 740,883 | 36, 6,122 233 5,715,073 2,682,557 | 181, 166,5 527 Union Central .......| 3 | 2 370,061 | 2,044,133 885,670 | 57,945,580 
| | | | | Union Mutual ....... 5, 358, 250 | 695,799 | 183,625 108, 663 5,497,967 
Industrial Business. | | | | | |— - —_— - —_—____— 
Metropolitan ......... | 5,116,375 | 2,464,921 | 216,815 | 49,593 | 7,212,768 EONS sescccuce: 1 560,327, 799 | “318, 365,282 1,754,591,163 
Prudential <n. 000c00s-- 4,159,694 671.173 | 142,492 | 38,111 | 4,276,694 |— - - : ———_— 
a - -|-— —- ——-|— Grand _ totals..../ 3, 122,27, 776 | 615,196,493 125,299,911 53,455,601 3,515,033,607 
FOtals 2222 scee- 9,276,069 | 3,136,094 399,807 87,704 “11,489,492 | | | 
| | | Industrial Business. | | | | 
New York. | $ | $ | $ ; ee $ COLOMIAN so scccunnensccl 10,097,370 | 5,402,964 | 446,034 188,607 | 12,522,719 
Bautables acct eccenes« 388,853,966 | 83,467,520 | 17,614, 5,858,895 | 457,670,843 John Hancock ....... 171,770,602 | 26,845,727 | 6,475,972 3,522,806 | 176,738,015 
Farmers and Traders. 2,072,250 | 1,080,500 | me | 21,000 | 2,809,250 Metropolitan ......... 401,873,743 | 76,399 “151 15,465,231 7a 20.7 730 428,029 435 
(GeetaaeUAtS - ccc cw cawiscs 18. $15,025 | 4,201 983 | 24, 616 270,267 | 21,069,052 Morris POR ansccaneal 167,600 | 1,397,200 } 29,857 5,550 970,200 
Home EUG 2.00.50 24,191,666 | 3,93 | & O18, 708 409,416 | 2 638 Prudestial  ....<.c06<.] 449,159,654 | 83,680,605 | 16,626,274 | 83137557 487,983,381 
Manhattan ............ 8,395,590 | ; 265, | | 5,909 —-—-— a - - —__—- ~ — 
Metropolitan ......... 367,111,783 | 15,766,450 | 2 | 33,192,000 VOUS “sccsieccces 1,033,068,969 | 193,716,647 "39,043,368 19,551,2 1,106, 243, 750 
Mutual Life ..ccccues 295,042,199 | 3d, 199,063 12,274,655 | ni "690. 441 } | | | 
| | | | | | 
Western and Southern Joins Association of policies for $254,939,881 to 15,424,933 policies 


Life Presidents 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, is now a member 


of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
By a unanimous vote the executive committee 
of the association; at its regular bi-monthly 
meeting on May 2 admitted the company into 
bringing up the total membership 
of the association to forty companies. 

The Western and Southern was organized in 
1888. Its president is William J. Williams. 
The admitted assets of this company as of De- 
cember 31, 1918, were $15,732,468.25 and the in- 
surance in force was $144,199,184. 


New Texas Life Insurance Law Held 

Unconstitutional 
A bill passed during the recent session of 
the thirty-sixth legislature which provided that 
membership in a fraternal benefit society 
policyholders in a life insurance company shall 
not disqualify the judge or 
trial of a case in which such society or 
pany may be parties, has been held unconstitu- 
tional by the Attorney- department. 
The opinion adds that the measure is not only 
violative of the State but also of the Federal 
constitution. 


and 


jurors to sit in a 
com- 


General’s 


““An Epoch in Life Insurance”’ 


During a period of twenty-five years the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 


York, under the same administration, achieved 
remarkable development. Within that time 
the company increased its assets from $13,- 


626,948 to $608,097.63 
industrial 


In the same period the 


business increased from 2,278,487 


for $2,032,370,668 of insurance. 

The complete story of this 
velopment is told in a handsomely 
entitled ‘‘An Epoch in Life Insurance, 
lished by the Metropolitan 
1917, upon the completion of twenty-five years 
of administration by Haley Fiske, 
dent of the company, and his associates, 

In 1892 the company was controlled by stock- 
holders, but at the beginning of 1917 there was 
not a share of stock outstanding and the con- 
trol of the company was entirely in the hands 
of its policyholders. Twenty-five years ago 
the company was located in offices at the cor- 
ner of Park Place and Church street, New 
York, from which it moved in 1909 to its new 
building at No. 1 Madison avenue, 
looked upon as a model in architecture. 


wonderful de- 
bound book 
** pub- 
Life in January, 


now presi- 


which is 


Life Company Sued in Des Moines 


The American Life of Des Moines has been 
sued for $3000 on a policy held by plaintiff’s 
grandson, who died of influenza shortly after 
he had enlisted in the navy at the Great Lakes 
station. He was insured before he enlisted, 
the grandmother says, and she asserts that she 
was assured that the policy would be good as 
long as he remained away from the war zone. 
The company, it is stated, has refused payment 
because the insured was in the navy at the time 
of his demise, 





Leaves fEtna for the Zurich 
F. J. Tomezak, 
Life in 


for ten years with the Attna 
Chicago, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Chicago claim department of the 
Zurich. He succeeds J. H. Hoge, who has been 
the underwriting department. 


transferred to 


THE 
REINSURANCE LIFE CO. 


OF AMERICA 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

Solicits the patronage of Life 
New 
Both 
Automatic and Optional with 


Insurance Companies. 


ginal contracts. 


e 


and ori 


Profit-Sharing provisions. 


Inquiries cheerfully and 


promptly answered. 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


H. B. HAWLEY, President 


F. D. HARSH, Secretary 
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INSURANCE FEDERATION 


All Interested in Opposing State Insurance 
Invited to Become Members 

Stanley L. Otis, executive secretary of the In- 
surance Federation of the State of New York, 
states that the campaign for an increased mem- 
bership of the bankers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants is meeting with gratifying results. As 
one of the features, a letter has been issued 
reading in part as follows: 


We invite you to become a member of the In- 
surance Federation of the State of New York, in 
the belief you will endorse our aims, which are: 

First—The Federation is unqualifiedly in favor 
of private initiative, realizing that our splendid 
progress as a nation has been largely due to 
this principle. We are unalterably opposed to 
Socialism and Bolshevism, knowing that utter 
ruin and chaos will follow in their wake. Ac- 
cordingly, we are conducting a campaign of 
publicity and education in opposition to the 
strong drift towards radicalism and paternal- 
ism. 

Second—We are convinced that an awakened 
community spirit and a closer co-operation of 
the general public will largely help to solve 
many of the problems which confront us as a 
people. We believe in the utmost harmony be- 
tween employer and employee and in fostering 
the personal relationship which should exist 
between them. Our efforts whenever feasible 
are directed towards this end. 

Third—Our primary object is opposition to 
the State transacting the business of insur- 
ance. We know employers endorse this object, 
as they naturally prefer a choice in placing 
whatever insurance they require with either 
stock companies, mutual associations or State 
funds. Furthermore, that they fully realize 
the taking over of the business of insurance by 
the State is simply the entering wedge as re- 
spects many other lines of business. 


Joseph Atkinson Loses Daughter 
The many friends of Joseph Atkinson, the 
veteran editor of The Prudential, published by 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
will regret to learn of the death of his 
daughter, Miss Laura Atkinson, at Nutley, 
N. J., on Saturday, May 3. 


Gaston Koch Makes Fine Record 


Gaston Koch has only represented the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford in its 
life department for a few months, but his 
record is like that of an old-timer, he having 
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written over $300,000 since January 1, which is 
exclusive of two group insurance cases. Mr. 
Koch works every day according to the formula 
of General Agent Perez F. Huff of New York, 
and from present indications he will probably 
write a million his first year. 


Competition Severe in Missouri 

Some of the Missouri life insurance com- 
panies have recently been involved in finan- 
cial complications, and the agents of other 
companies have been using this in competi- 
tion. The Missouri Insurance Department has 
served notice upon all the companies that 
their Missouri licenses will be revoked unless 
it is stopped, even though these criticisms are 
made by the agent of a foreign company in an- 
other State. 


Chicago’s Senior Life Manager 

The Chicago agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life kept open house at its offices from 
9 A. M. to 3 P. M. on Saturday, May 3, in honor 
of the close of thirty years of service by L. 
Brackett Bishop, Chicago manager of the com- 
pany, of which eight was as agent and twenty- 
two as manager. Mr. Bishop is the oldest life 
insurance manager in Chicago in point of ser- 
vice, Jules Girardin of the Phcenix Mutual 
having been with that company twenty-nine 
years. 


Actuarial Society of America to Meet 

The annual meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America will be held on Thursday and Fri- 
day, May 15 and 16, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. The first session of the meeting will 
convene at 11 A. M, on Thursday. The Fellows 
and Associates will dine at the Astor that 
evening at 7 o’clock. 


Missouri Company Retires 
The American Life Association of Missouri, 
an assessment company, has been compelled to 
retire because of its influenza losses, and has 
reinsured part of its business with the Liberty 
National Life of Girardeau, Mo. 


Thursday 


Life Insurance Classes in the A. E. F, 


The Insurance Research and Review Service 
says: “The insurance contingent that went to 
Europe to organize classes to study life jn- 
surance and life insurance salesmanship ig 
making progress. The nucleus of the organi- 
zation consists of Frank L. Jones, Indiana 
manager of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, Dr. Wilmer Christian, gen. 
eral agent for the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, and John M. Holcombe, Jr., 
counsel for the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford. These men reached Paris on March 10, 
and inside of a week had registered 150 stu- 
dents for the course. 

“Frank Jones established headquarters at 
Paris, from which point he is supervising the 
work and teaching. Dr. Christian is engaged 
in opening new ciasses in the Bordeaux and 
McMans districts. Mr. Holcombe is enrolling 
students in the Paris sector. 

“Lieutenant Hershey, who entered the war 
from the New York city ranks of the North- 
western Mutual, was enrolled as the first mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. The course now con- 
sists of sixty one-hour lessons from Alexan- 
der’s text, with supplementary reading and 
discussion from Huebner. In this concen- 
trated form it is possible to complete the 
course in twelve weeks and thus make it 
available for many men. The work of the 
commission probably will be finished by the 
middle of summer. 

“The army educational programme, including 
the life insurance feature, was under the di- 
rection of the Y. M. C. A., but recently the 
work, as a whole, was transferred to the army, 
with the personnel of the Y. M. C. A. boards 
serving the army in expert advisory capacity.” 


New Companies in Chicago 

Several life insurance companies are being 
promoted in Chicago, the list including the 
National Temperance Life, which is backed by 
the anti-saloon interests; the Cosmopolitan 
Life and Trust, the General Life and Trust, 
the Empire National Life, the Sincerity Life, 
the Chicago National Life and the Public Life. 
Some of these have been in process of organi- 
zation for several years. 
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Suspension of Limitation Bill Signed 
Governor Smith of New York State on Mon- 
day, May 5, signed the Towner bill to amend 
the insurance law in relation to the limitation 
of new business of a life insurance corpora- 
tion. It reads as follows: 


The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Chapter thirty-three of the laws 
of nineteen hundred and nine, entitled “An act 
in relation to insurance corporations, consti- 
tuting chapter twenty-eight of the consoli- 
dated laws,’’ is hereby amended by adding after 
section ninety-six, a new section to be known 
as section ninety-six-a, to read as follows: 

§ 96-a. Suspension of limitation of new 
business, in certain cases. If during any 
calendar year the superintendent of insurance 
shall be satisfied that insurance corporations, 
writing not less than fifty per centum of the 
amount of life insurance written by insurance 
corporations authorized to do business within 
this state, will in the normal course of their 
business properly and economically conducted 
reach the limits provided for in section ninety- 
six of this chapter before the end of such calen- 
dar year, the superintendent of insurance is 
authorized to suspend the said limitation for 
such calendar year as to any corporation mak- 
ing application for such suspension; provided, 
however, that in the case of any such suspen- 
sion for any calendar year, the amount of in- 
surance permitted to be written by such cor- 
poration for the next succeeding calendar year 
shall be determined upon the basis of the 
amount of insurance which would have been 
allowed under the provisions of section ninety- 
six if there had been no such suspension of 
limitafion under this section, or shall be 
limited by the amount of insurance actually 
written during the year of such suspension, 
whichever amount is greater, and the limita- 
tion so determined for the said next succeeding 
calendar year shall be controlling unless a 
further order of suspension is granted for such 
calendar year under this section. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Commonwealth Appoints Actuary 

The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 
of Omaha, Neb., has recently appointed A. J. 
C. Huenergard, formerly assistant actuary of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, as actuary of the company. Mr. 
Huenergard is a member of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. 


Louisiana Life Business in 1918 


The total life insurance premiums collected 
in Louisiana during 1918 amounted to $10,139,268, 
which is $965,187 more than the premiums col- 
lected during 1917. The total amount paid oa 
deaths and matured endowments was $4,861,476. 


—About 39 per cent of the stock of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America, held by the Alien 
Property Custodian, was scheduled to be sold at 
auction to-day in New York. It was expected that 
present American stockholders would purchase it. 

—Most of the legislatures have adjourned and the 
majority of those still in session have passed the 
time when new legislation can be introduced with any 
chance of passage. So far unusually few bills notably 
adverse to insurance have been passed, but the busi- 
ness has been able to defeat a number of dangerous 
measures. 

—The National Life Association of Des Moines, 
la., has prepared a chart showing the upward trend 
of the association’s business in recent months. It 
took nearly ten months in 1918 to write as much as 
has been written in four months in 1919, the March 
total having been $2,450,000 and that for April 
$2,180,000. As the association, in September last, 
was writing at the rate of about $600,000 monthly, 
the progress béing made is notable. 
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Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Imsurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 


S. B. Bradford, 
President aa 


Sec’y=Treasurer 


’ W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 








LIFE COMPANY WINS LAW SUIT 


Contest Arises Owing to Death of Insured 
While in Military Service of U. S. 


The Arkansas Supreme Court sustained the 
Conway Circuit Court last month in refusing 
judgment to C. W. Miller, beneficiary of a life 
insurance policy issued by the Illinois Bankers 
Life Association of Monmouth, IIl., upon the 
life of Arl E. Miller, who died from pneumonia 
at Camp Beauregard, La., while in the military 
service of the United States. The policy con- 
tained a clause exempting the company from 
liability for death “while in the service in the 
army or navy of the Government in time of 
war,’ and the insurance company refused to 
pay the face of the policy, and tendered in pay- 
ment the premiums paid by the insured, pro- 
vision for which is made in the exemption 
clause of the policy. 

The appellant contended that the exemption 
provisions were void, as against public policy, 
tending to prevent voluntary enlistments in the 
army or navy, and inducing the policyholder to 
evade or resist involuntary enlistment under 
the draft laws. The court held this contention 
not well founded, as the stipulation 
provide for a forfeiture of the policy, but merely 
for an exemption from liability under certain 
conditions, and said that it does not consti- 
tute an agreement not to enlist or to evade 
the draft laws. After Mr. Miller enlisted he 
notified the local agent that he did not care 
to pay any more premiums if the policy was 
void while he was in the service. The local 
agent construed it to mean that it would be 
void if he were killed in battle, but if he died 
from natural causes it would be paid. The 
court held that the statement of the agent did 
not bind the company, for it made 


does not 


was not 
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within the apparent scope of his authority, and 
was in direct conflict with the stipulation of 
the policy. 


Boston Life Underwriters Expanding 

The prize of $25 offered by President Strat- 
ton of the Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion to be divided among the three Boston 
life underwriters who bring in the most new 
members to the association has produced the 
desired result. Already twenty names are in 
to be voted on by the membership committee. 
Five are from the New England Mutual, the 
same number from the Phoenix Mutual, while 
the Metropolitan presents two names and the 
Mutual Benefit two more. 


“The Story of Ed Redlich”—A Leaflet 


[To the Editor of THr SPECTATOR] 

“The Story of Ed Redlich,”’ printed in a re- 
cent issue of THE SPECTATOR, is a splendid 
thing to hand to prospective agents, and I 
wonder if you are going to have it printed in 
leaflet form. In my experience as_ general 
agent I have more than once been at a loss 
to know what statement to make to a prospect- 
ive agent that would show him that a man of 
average ability could succeed in the business, 
and in this connection I have wondered why 
some insurance paper did not undertake to 
print an article dealing with the success of ten 
or fifteen men who have been earning small 
wages, aS this man Ed Redlich did, and who 
afterward took up life insurance as°a_ pro- 
fession and made a big success.—R. L. Hersh- 
berger, General Agent Pacific Mutual. 


[‘‘The Story of Ed Redlich’’ has been re- 
cently published by The Spectator Company ia 
leaflet form, sixteen pages and cover; 
page, 6 x 3% inches. This is an excellent edu- 
eative publication, inspiring and new 
agents as to their possibilities of achievement. ] 
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OF AMERICA 


For a direct agency connection address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


50 Union Square 


WE NEVER DEMOBILIZE 


While our country’s military forces are being demobilized, 
GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize, under our 
plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength through 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE Y 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation ‘if 


plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical 


The GUARDIAN'’S perfect protection policies contain 
Waiver of Premiums, Disability Annuity and Double In- 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 


Vice-President and Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 


Thursday 


The Reinsurance Life Company of America 

The officers of the above-named company, 
located at Des Moines, Ia., are well pleased 
with the manner in which business has starteq 
off this month, the outlook being for a larger 
business than for any previous month in the 
company’s history. The company is now in 
position to handle reinsurance lines for life 
insurance companies up to $30,000. 

Its statement brought forward to March 31, 
1919, shows a capital stock of $226,790 (author- 
ized $500,000), a surplus of $135,300, and assets 
of $336,648, with $2,167,080 of insurance in force, 
The latter item had increased by May 1 to 
$2,847,180. It is anticipated that the company’s 
entire stock will be disposed of within the 
next sixty days, which will place the company 
in position to handle almost any reinsurance 
that might be offered to it. 

The officers and directors of the Reinsurance 
Life Company are men of prominence in in- 
surance, banking and industrial circles jn 
lowa, President H. B. Hawley being also presi- 
dent of the Great Western Accident Insurance 
Company and a director in the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank and the Creston National Bank. 
Vice-President Alex. Fitzhugh is general man- 
ager of the Kenyon Company. The vice-presi- 
dent and actuary is J. M. Emery; the secre- 
tary is F. D. Harsh; the treasurer is J. §. 
Rawson, who is also president of the Central 
Trust Company, and the counsel, Harley H. 
Stipp, is a member of the firm of Stipp, Perry, 
Bannister & Starzinger, attorneys. 


—A bill has passed the Ohio Legislature increasing 
the salary of the State Fire Marshal from $3600 to 
$1500, Another bill increase the 
salary of the Superintendent of Insurance from $4500 
to $6000, 
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deveioping the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the 


large 
; army of life underwriters. 
: Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 


mighty rear guard, is the 
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The GOOD WIL.L created 
by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Human Element an All-Important Fac- 
tor in Solicitation 


PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS OUTLINED 





One Good Rule is to Know Something about the 
Business of the Man You Are Interviewing 


By George F. Baright 


The tendency of modern business is to de- 
velop specialists, who, operating along the 
lines of the highest ‘“‘efficiency,’’ attempt to 
point out short cuts to success, or the faculty 
of accomplishing the greatest amount of work 
with the least amount of effort. That is quite 
as it should be, and business as a whole has 
undoubtedly benefited greatly by the recogni- 
tion of these principles. Labor-saving devices 
have their legitimate place in business just as 
the adoption of methods which cut down waste 
and increase the value of the result should be 
regarded by every practical man with the ut- 
most consideration. 

It is well to remember, however, that, 
whereas the mechanics of business have been 
developed to a highly specialized point that 
the foundation of all business lies in the sup- 
plying of human needs, that in those trans- 
actions which rest upon the relationship of 
man to man, human nature is the factor which 
must first be considered. 

In the selling of life insurance particularly, 
no amount of planning or devising more effi- 
cient methods of handling prospects will take 
the place of the careful study of human nature, 
which lies at the foundation of every success- 
ful solicitation. The very idea of life insur- 
ance itself springs out of human affection, the 
love of each man for his own, and it is not too 
much to say that ninety-eight per cent of the 
tremendous volume of business now in force 
on the books of the American life insurance 
companics, as well as the greatest proportion 
of business produced by successful agents, has 
been written in the sympathetic vein, having 
regard first for protection and afterward for 
the question of saving and investment. 

For this reason the constant study of human 
nature is the most essential equipment for 
success in selling life insurance. The agent 
might well remember that when he is soliciting 
a prospect it is as though he were walking up 
to a wall in which there might be an immense 
mirror which reflects his own image; he gets 
what he gives. If he approaches his subject 
with cheerfulness, force and intelligence these 
are reflected on the prospect sooner or later. 
A smile wins a smile back, and if the agent 
Shows an intelligent comprehension of the in- 
surance needs of the prospect, which, after all, 
is his real reason for being there, he will re- 
ceive an intelligent response in return. 


The most successful agents tell us that it is 


never as necessary for the life insurance sales- 
man to demonstrate a knowledge of his own 
business as it is to show that he knows some- 
thing about the business of the man whom he 
is interviewing. For example, if you are in 
Kansas and approaching a farmer, what chance 
have you of arousing his interest unless you 
know something about the conditions which 
prevail in his business—the price of wheat, the 
conditions of suecess for his crop, and all 
those things which make it possible to intelli- 
gently discuss life insurance from the farmer's 
point of view, the amount of insurance pro- 
teetion which he needs and why, and how much 
he can afford to pay for that insurance. 

If you show that you understand the condi- 
tions in the other man's business which make 
for his suceess or failure, that you have some 
knowledge of the problems which he has to 
meet, you immediately inspire his respect, be- 
cause you are meeting him on his own ground 
with intelligence and understanding. He 
knows that if you display an intelligent grasp 
of the conditions of his business you are very 
apt to know your own business, and that he can 
place confidence in you with safety, and that 
you will be apt to guide him wisely and well. 

This fact, that human nature lies at the basis 





of all negotiations between men in selling life 
insurance, makes it so difficult to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules for successful solicitation. 
Somebody has said that of all the clocks made 
in the world no two could be found which 
would run for any length of time exactly alike, 
and the hundred million who constitute our 
American population provide an endless variety 
of characters, dispositions, temperaments and 
attributes, so that every solicitation and every 
prospect is a new world to conquer. 

Of course, with experience comes greater 
ease in handling the subject, more facility for 
divining beforehand the thoughts that are in 
the prospect’s mind and the objections that he 
intends to urge, but even the most experienced 
life insurance solicitors realize that every in- 
terview presents new points of view and a new 
combination of conditions to meet, 

In the course of time he selects out of his 
own experiences the things which he finds 
appeal most effectively to the average man— 
stories of life insurance values and incidents 
taken from his career showing what life insur- 
ance has done for others, particularly those 
engaged in the same line of business, which, 
if properly told, usually have more effect than 
all the general line of insurance talk you could 
give. 
should be 
One of the 


Long-dragged-out interviews 

avoided; they never get anywhere. 
most successful life insurance solicitors this 
country has ever seen, who wrote during his 
ten years of experience more than ten million 
dollars, states that ninety-eight per cent of 
his business was written on first interviews 
and among strangers, and that the principal 


part of this business was accomplished in in- 
terviews that did not exceed twenty minutes 


in length. He laid out for himself a rule of 
fifteen-minute interviews, the first five minutes 
being used to explain the policy; the second 
five minutes in explaining life insurance itself, 
and the third five minutes the reason why the 
prospect should have this particular kind of 
policy. 

Long experience in canvassing enabled him 
to crowd into this fifteen minutes more force- 
ful arguments than the average man would be 
able to do in half a day, and he contends as a 
matter of experience that this intensive can- 
vassing will do the work, and that if the policy 
cannot be written in this period it can never 
be written at all. This will certainly be an 
eye-opener to the agents with the long-distance 
prospects on their books, whom they see every 
week or so, and never close up. 

There is another element of success which 
many agents do not consider as they should 
If a man wants to be successful in the life in- 
surance business let him get early into the 
habit of sending in the checks for the first pre- 
miums at the time of sending in the applica- 
tion. Let him avoid the securing of advances 
in commissions, for nothing discourages an 
agent quicker than debt. The agent who gets 
behind rarely succeeds, for the incentive of 
ambition is lacking. Most successful agents 
have operated without a dollar of advances of 
any kind, relying fully upon their own earnings 
to provide an income as they go. This is a 
hard school, perhaps, but it is the school from 
which every successful agent has been obliged 
to graduate. 


Recognition from American Red Cross 

The following has been received by Arthur 
Hunter, actuary, New York Life Insurance 
Company, from the American Red Cross, Na- 
tional Headquarters: 

We have just received through Mr. Plume, of 
our New York office, check of the New York 
Life insurance Company for $2450, being refund 
of the entire amount of war premiums paid by 
the Red Cross on additional insurance taken 
out with the New York Life. I have brought 
this generous action to the attention of the 
headquarters officials of the Red Cross, who 
desire that I should express sincere apprecia- 
tion of the splendid co-operation of your com- 
pany in our Red Cross insurance work. 

The letter is signed by Robert C. Rathbone, 
Director, American Red Cross Insurance Bu- 
reau. 


Suicide or Accident? $200,000 Claim 
Depends on Question of Fact 

Jesse C. Remick, a lumberman at Portland, 
Ore., died recently from cyanide poisoning, the 
family claiming that the poison was taken by 
mistake for epsom salts. He carried over $400,- 
000 of life insurance, of which nearly half had 
been taken during the past year to protect his 
business ventures. The family insists that it 
is not suicide, as Mr. Remick understood that 
this new insurance was void in case of death by 
suicide within a year. 
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The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The 


Health gives full protection 


Accident and 


for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 


panies. Our agency contracts 


are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
EXAMINATION 


Joint Report Shows Company to Be in Sound 
Condition 

The joint examination of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis by the 
Insurance Departments of Missouri, North 
Carolina, Indiana and Minnesota, which was 
begun in May, 1918, and continued to bring the 
examination down to December 31, 1918, has 
been completed and filed. 

The examiners’ report shows that, as of De- 
cember 31 last, the company was possessed of 


assets of $19,811,485, and surplus and unas- 





signed funds of $1,039,158, and capital of 
$1,000,000, 

There are a number of interesting comments 
in the report, among which are the following 
relating to the mortality experience of the 
company: 

“The Gain and Loss Exhibit discloses a loss 
from mortality for the year 1018 of $250,175, as 
a result of a mortality rate of 115.42 per cent of 
the expected, the high rate, of course, being 
due to the epidemic of influenza. The gain 
from mortality for the year 1917 was $627,695, 
the actual to the expected being only 55.22 per 
cent, which was about a normal rate for the 
company, 

“The gross losses so far attributable to in 


flucnza are as follows: 


ORE CIIIOL MOUS as. coo cin. ers oeiel ales Metaiee e's $5,968 
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“The foregoing indicates an approach to prac- 


1 


tically normal conditions. The normal monthly 


mortality loss for 1919 is 





estimated to be 
about $90,000 to $100,000. 

“Among the steps taken in 1919 to offset the 
abnormal mortality losses sustained in the 
latter part of 1918 we note the following: 

“The reduction in the annual dividend scale, 
making an estimated saving for the year of 
$190,000.”’ 

“Discontinuance of annual salaries aggre- 
gating $26,700. 

“Passing of dividend on capital stock, 
$100,000, 

“The company paid all its war claims in full, 
waiving policy restrictions giving the right to 
pay a lesser amount than the face of the policy. 

“An examination of the papers in claims for 
death losses both adjusted and unadjusted,” 
says the report, ‘indicates that the company 
is prompt in the payment of claims and is not 
contentious.”’ 

The examiners state that the company ex- 
ercises all necessary precautions in making its 
investments, and that with very few excep- 
tions mortgage loans are not made in excess of 
66 2-3 per cent of the value of the property. 
The home-office building is valued at $700,000 
and is earning a good rate of interest, which 
may be increased by the company’s present 
plan to rent two more floors. 

Concerning the recent stock transactions the 
examiners remarked that the company had 
suffered no loss from them, adding the follow- 
ing comment on dealings in life insurance stock 
in general: 

“The capital stock of a life insurance com- 
pany, in the opinion of your examiners, is not 
to be regarded in the same manner as_ the 


capital stock of ordinary commercial enter- 


Thursday 


prises, but more in the nature of a suarantee 
fund; it would therefore appear that any con. 
tinued extensive trafficking therein would prove 
detrimental to the best interests of any cop. 
pany, and probably result in enforced mutualj- 
zation.’’ 

The insurance account of the Missouri State 
Life as of December 31, 1918, was shown to be 
more than $176,500,000, and the business writ. 
ten has shown a good rate of persistency 
lapses being very low. New business is ules 
ing an increase, returns for January and Fep. 
ruary, 1919, being, respectively, $5,006,145 and 
$5,884,237. 

Marvin ©. Singleton is president; T. F, Lay. 
rence, vice-president; George Graham, viee. 
president and actuary. 


American Life Association Succumbs to 
Influenza 

The American Life Association has gy. 
cumbed to the ‘‘flu’ through its assessment 
losses, and the Liberty National Life Insur. 
ance Company, a stipulated-premium organiza- 
tion at Cape Girardeau, Mo., has assumed all 
the 3% per cent reserve business of the former, 
amounting to about $1,550,000. The new or. 
ganization will be officered as follows: 

D’'Nean Stafford, president, president First 
National Bank; H. L, Albert, vice-president, 
president Commercial Club and _ president of 
Southeast Missouri Mortgage Company; R, A, 
Whiteaker, second vice-president, manager of 
3ank of Campbell; B. C. Stafford, treasurer, 
vice-president First National Bank; Wm. G. 
Morgan, secretary and director of agencies, 
The home office of the company, located at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., places it in an excellent 
position to build up a strong organization ina 
rich community, and the officers plan to make 
it a full legal-reserve company within a few 
months. Standard 3% per cent A. E. T. poli- 
cies only will be written. 

Iowa Company Becomes a Mutual 

The Central Life Assurance Socicty of Des 
Moines has gone onto a mutual basis, and will 
hereafter issue only participating policies, The 
company has added the name ‘‘Mutual,’’ but 
otherwise retains the same cognomen and the 
same officers headed by George B. Peak. The 
directory board remains unchanged. Mr. Peak 
founded the Central Life in 1896, and it has been 
extremely successful. It has over $$70,000,000 of 
insurance in force and over $7,000,000 of assets. 
The mutualization plan was decided upon by 
unanimous vote of the stockholders when the 
company showed that the participating policies 
were much more popular than the non-partici- 
pating. The company had been writing both. 
The new company had been approved by the 
Governor, Insurance Commissioner and Attor- 


ney-General. 


P. V. Montgomery Now General Manager 
P. V. Montgomery, for five years secretary 
nd actuary of the Fort Worth Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Worth, Tex., was made gel- 
eral manager at the annual meeting of the di- 


rectors, with full supervision of the company 
in all its details. 

The company intends to put on a more active 
campaign for new business than in the past 
and to take advantage of the remarkable OP- 
The company has made 
a greater gain in insurance in force during the 
first four months of 1919 than in the whole of 
the year 1918 


portunitics in Texas. 
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OUR 
SUPERINTENDENT 


of agencies will visit 
Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania next week 
for the purpose of 
selecting general 
agents in certain 
portions of those 
States. 


If You Want A 
Good Contract 


wire or write us 
instanter and ap- 
pointments can be 
arranged. Only men 
of experience will be 
considered. This is 
a rare opportunity. 


The 
Bankers Reserve 


Life Company 


Omaha, Nebraska 








Our men are producing 
nearly $2,000,000 a month 
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FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


Interpretation Placed Upon Certain Fea- 
tures Connected with Life Insurance 


POSSIBLE EXEMPTION OF $90,000 


Revised Regulations Being Prepared Which Will 
Cover Instalment Payments of Insurance 


An interesting leaflet entitled “The Cost of 
Dying,” by William T, Nash, published several 
months ago by The Spectator Company, deals 
With the subject of inheritance and estate 
taxes. The Federal law was amended in 1919, 
and in the course of preparation for the early 
issuance of a new and revised edition, em- 
bracing the 1919 amendment, Mr. Nash wrote 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Wash- 
ington, D. C., inquiring as to the construction 
placed by him upon the application of the new 
Federal law in certain situations arising under 
life insurance contracts. The correspondence 
between Mr. Nash and Deputy Commissioner J. 
Hagerman is presented below for the informa- 


tion of the insurance world and public: 


Springfield, Ill., March 14, 1919. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
ishington, D,. C.: 

Dear Sir—(Attention Estate Tax Division)— 
Assume that at my death I ive to my widow 
$40,000, payable in one sum. This, I understand, 
would be exempt from the Federal estate tax. 
\m I right? 

Assume further that in addition to the above 
I had earried a monthly income policy on my 
I ble to my daughter 
for twenty years certain, and in ease she 
should die during the twenty years the remain 
ing instalments to revert to some other mem- 
ber of the family. I would like to ask in what 
Way and to what extent the Federal estate tax 
would apply to this monthly income, if it would 
apply at all?) Thanking you for this informa- 
tion, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. T. NASH. 


le 
: 






life of $400 per month, 


Treasury Department, 
Washington, D, C., March 20, 1919. 

W. T. Nash, Springfield, I11.: 

Sir—Receipt is acknowledged of your com- 
munication dated March 14, 1919, as follows: 

“Assume that at my death I leave to my 
widow $40,000 life insurance, payable in one 
sum. This, I understand, would be exempt from 
the Federal estate tax. Am I right? 

‘““Assume further that in addition to the above 
I had carried a monthly income policy on my 
life of $400 per month, payable to my daughter 
for twenty years certain, and in case she should 
die during the twenty years the remaining in- 
stalments to revert to some other member of 


the family. I would like to ask in what way 
ind to what extent the Federal estate tax 
would apply to this monthly income, if it would 


apply at all?‘ 


In reply, you are informed that it fs not the 


practice of this office to render a decision upon 
the basis of a hypothetical question such as 
above. If you have in mind a specific ease and 
will furnish the bureau with the name of the 
decedent, date of death and residence at time 


of death, this office will furnish you any infor 
mation at hand. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) J. HAGERMAN, 
Deputy Commissioner 


Springfield, Ill., April 19, 1919. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sir—Your favor of Mareh 20, 1919, has 
been received, and I thank you for same. 

Owing to the importance to the publie gen 
erally of having a ruling from your department 
on this point, I wish to ask: 


“If a decedent should leave to his widow, or 
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A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 








HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new _terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 














to any other designated individual beneficiary, 
life insurance amounting to $100,000 payable in 
one sum, and left no estate whatever, would 
the amount exempt from the Federal estate 
tax in this case be only $40,000, or would it be 
$40,000 plus the $50,000 which is allowed an 
estate? In other words, would the amount 
subject to the Federal estate tax in this case 
be $60,000 or $10,000?” 

A ruling on this case by your department will 
clear up a point on which there seems to be a 
difference of opinion among life insurance com- 
panies and others interested, and I am sure 
would be appreciated by all concerned. 

There is another question which I submitted 
in my letter to you .of March 14, 1919, and 
which I hesitate to trouble you with again. 
However, believing that it is the policy of 
your department to enlighten the public in 
every manner possible on all matters affecting 
the public interest, I am going to take the 
liberty of submitting this question again, and, 
even though it is a hypothetical case, there are 
thousands of actual situations either like it or 
very similar. This is the question: 

“A decedent leaves to his widow a monthly 
income policy of $500 per month, payable to her 
for twenty years certain, and in case she should 
die during the twenty years the instalments 
remaining to revert to some other member of 
the family. I should like to ask what the ex- 
emption in this case would be and on what 
amount would the Federal estate tax apply, if 
it would apply at all?” 

Being the originator of what is known as 
“monthly income life insurance’? and_ the 
author of a number of publications on the sub- 
ject, it is only natural that I should have many 
inquiries regarding the new Federal estate tax 
and how it would apply to this income, and it is 
only on account of my desire to be able to 
answer these inquiries intelligently that I again 
appeal to you for help. As you are aware, this 
form of insurance has been adopted by all life 
insurance companies, as well as by the Federal 
government itself through the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, and it is of vital interest to 
the thousands of men who are daily insuring 
their lives to know in advance in what manner 
and to what extent this tax will affect their 
insurance, thereby enabling them to apply for 
amounts large enough to provide for their 
estates or their families to the extent they 
would wish after this tax has been met. 

I will be very grateful if you can find some 
way to enlighten me on the two questions I 
have submitted, and feel perfectly safe in say- 
ing that a ruling by your department on these 
two questions will be greatly appreciated by 
the insurance world and by patrons of life 
insurance generally. I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) W. T. NASH. 
Treasury Department, 


Washington, April 25, 1919. 
W. T. Nash, Springfield, IIL: 

Dear Sir—The bureau has your letter of April 
19, in which you have made two specific in- 
quiries relative to the subject matter of in- 
surance. Your first inquiry is as follows: 

“If a decedent should leave to his widow or 
to any other designated individual beneficiary 
life insurance amounting to $160,000 payable 
in one sum, and leave no estate whatever, 
would the amount of exemption from the Fed- 
eral estate tax in this case be only $40,000, or 
would it be $40,000 plus the $50,000 which is 
allowed an estate? In other words, would the 
amount subject to the Federal estate tax in 
this case be $60,000 or $10,000? 


Answering this specific inquiry, vou are in- 
formed that the excess over $40,000 of insur- 
ance payable to a specific beneficiary other than 
the executor should be included in the gross 
estate of the decedent. The amount of insur- 
ance thus to be included would be $60,000. If 
the decedent left no other estate his entire 
gross estate would then consist of $60,600, from 
which there would be allowed as deduction such 
amounts as are specified in section 403 of the 
revenue act of 1918, in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
provided that the decedent was a resident of 
the United States or the Territories of Hawaii 
or Alaska or the District of Columbia. Para- 
graph 4 allows an exemption of $50,000 and, 
therefore, the net estate of this decedent would 
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be $10,000 less such amounts for funeral ex- 
penses, administration expenses, debts, etc., as 
are allowed to be deducted therefrom in para- 
graphs 1, 2 and 3, above mentioned. 

Your second inquiry is as follows: 

“The decedent leaves to his widow a monthly 
income policy of $500 per month payable to her 
for twenty years certain, and in case she should 
die during the twenty years, the instalments 
remaining to revert to some other member of 
the family. I should like to ask what the ex- 
emption in this case would be and on what 
amount would the Federal estate tax apply, if 
it would apply at all?” 

Answering the last inquiry, you are informed 
that the bureau is at present engaged in the 
preparation of the revised regulations, which 
will be promulgated at the carliest practicable 
date. These regulations will contain an an- 
nuity table to be used in covering such a 
specific case as you have assumec. As soon 
as the regulations have been promuigated your 
second inquiry will be answered specifically. 
A specific answer would, of course, be given to 
you at this time if it had arisen in connection 
with the estate of a decedent which is subject 
to the payment of the Federal estate tax, and 
the information requested were _ presently 
needed in order to make the return. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) J. HAGERMAN, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


This ought to make it plain that when no 
estate exists, life insurance payable direct to 
one or more individuals, and not to the estate, 
is given the benefit not only of the exemption 
of $40,000, which applies to life insurance, but 
also the exemption of $50,000 which is allowed 
an estate, making in all an exemption of $90,000. 
Life insurance, therefore, when payable direct 
to the widow or children, is given a distinct 
advantage over money or any other form of 
property which might come to them through 
the estate. 

Although Mr. Nash has not received a ruling 
on his second question—the one regarding a 
monthly income—it would seem that the answer 
to his first question would be the only answer 
that could be given to the second question. The 
commuted value of an income of $500 a month 
for twenty years certain, in round figures, is 
$90,000, and by the same rule that has been ap- 
plied in answering Mr. Nash’s first question— 
the one regarding a lump sum of $100,000—this 
income of $500 a month (provided there be no 
estate) entirely Federal 
estate tax. In other words, by applying to the 
commuted value of an income the same rule the 
Department has applied to a lump sum, the 
man leaving no estate at all could leave to 
his family life insurance of either $90,000 pay- 


would escape the 


able in one sum, or an income of $500 a month 
for twenty years certain, and in either case 
the proceeds would be exempt from the Federal 
estate tax. In the case of a net estate of 
$90,000, however (not life insurance), after de- 
ducting the exemption of $50,000, there would 
still remain approximately $40,000 upon which 
This is de- 
cidedly favorable to life insurance, and should 
be of no little value to life insurance salesmen. 


the tax would have to be paid. 





Great Southern Life Examination 

It is learned that the Great Southern Life of 
Dallas and Houston, Tex., is being examined by 
the Texas Department of Insurance and Bank- 
ing, but that the examination will probably not 
be completed for a few weeks. It is understood 
that the agreement under which it is proposed 
to reinsure the risks of the Great Southern 
Life and the International Life of St, Louis 
has now been submitted to the authorities of 
Texas for approva: 


Thursday 


Liberty Life Stock-Selling Plan 


The newest life insurance company in Kansas 
is now ready to begin business, both in the sale 
of life insurance and the sale of its stock, The 
Kansas Insurance Department has granted au- 
thority to the Liberty Life of Topeka to begin 
writing business as a life insurance company, 
The Kansas Blue Sky Board, which has charge 
of all security offerings, has given the company 
authority to sell its stock in the State. 

The company has a plan of stock selling that 
is radically different from any heretofore pre. 
sented in this State, and insurance men and in- 
vestors are watching the plan closely to see how 
it develops. The company offers to every man 
who buys a life insurance policy worth $5,009 
a share of stock in the company. The stock is 
to be fully paid and non-assessable if the policy- 
holder continues his premium payments for a 
definite period, The stock is given purely ag aq 
bonus to the buyer of insurance. The earnings 
of the company are expected to supply the actual 
‘ash to put into the treasury of the company 
the full amount of the capital stock issued jn a 
term of years. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to distribute its stock among a large num- 
ber of stockholders, who will have a direct per- 
sonal and friendly interest in the success of 
the company. 


Farmers National Prosperous 

The Farmers National Life of Chicago made 
an increase of $1,527,000 in insurance in force 
during the first four months of this year. Last 
year it took until December 7 to make a similar 
gain, indicating the growth of new _ business 
and the notable reduction in the lapse ratio, 
largely due to the warning of the influenza 
epidemic. 








The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 








HOME OFFICE 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


WILLIAM H. CROSBY 


President 


EDWARD H. BURKE 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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WHITE AND COLORED MORTALITY RATES 


Negroes Not so Long Lived as Caucasians, Comparative 
Tables Demonstrate 


NOT ENTITLED, THEREFORE, TO SAME INSURANCE RATES 


By FREDERICK S. CRUM 

The following data presents a summary of information relating to 
the comparative death rates of white and colored persons in the conti- 
nental United States in recent years. 

The first table shows the comparative death rates per 1000 of white 
and negro populations, respectively, according to the Life Tables pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of the Census. The particular tables 
from which this comparison is drawn represent life tables based upon 
data (population and deaths) from the so-called original registration 
States. It is generally conceded that these States, as a group, having 
had the longest registration experience, furnish the most complete and 
reliable mortality data and that conclusions can therefore be more safely 
drawn from this comparison than if they were based upon the whole regis- 
tration area. In other words, the following table, Table I, furnishes a 
comparative comparison of white and negro mortality: 

TABLE I. 


Comparative Death Rates of Whites and Negroes sccording to Glover Life Tables. U. S. 
Census of 1910 and Deaths during 1909, 1910 and 1911. 











MALES FEMALES 
| 

Age White Negro % Excess |. White Negro % Excess 
Negro | Negro 

| Over White Over White 

SS a ee Ss ee ee ————— <set-pecenirmnesnit 
5 Years 4.7 8.6 83 | 4.5 8.5 89 
0 2.4 5.0 108 j 2.1 5.2 148 
15 4 2.8 7.9 | 182 | 2.2 9.5 252 
MS ona saenaes 4.9 12.0 145 4.2 10.7 155 
25 5.5 12.3 124 §.2 10.0 92 
Me ees a see 6.6 15.0 123 6.0 12.0 100 
3 “ 8.5 17.3 104 <1 14.1 99 
— 10.2 | 21.0 106 8.0 17.5 119 
Me § eters gates 12.6 | 24.0 90 9.9 21.3 115 
eS eta ee. 15.5 31.4 103 12.6 25.5 102 
5 CS 21.5 39.5 84 17.9 34.9 95 
Wy See eben 30.8 | 50.8 | 65 25.8 45.6 77 
Be eis bor wcaaes | 438 | 64.3 | 47 |i 37.9 60.4 | 50 
. eer eee 62.1 | 84.0 35 56.6 71.3 | 26 
eae ren 92.5 } 112.8 22 82.5 87.5 6 





According to this table, at every specified age, or quinquennial year of 
life, the negro population showed an excess of mortality as compared with 
or measured against the mortality of the white population. 
of both sexes. 

The percentage excess mortality of negro over white males ranges 
from 182 at age 15, to 22 percent at age 75 for the same ages selected. For 
the females the excess of negro mortality ranges from 252 percent at 
age 15, to 6 percent at age 75. For both sexes, however, the average ex- 
cess mortality of the negroes as compared with the whites, from age 5 
to and including age 50, is well over 100 percent. In other words, on 
the average the negroes show a mortality more than double that of the 
whites at practically every age up to and including age 50, 

In Table II are presented the comparative mortality of whites and 
colored for the Registration Area, for the State of California and for 
two of the larger cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


This is true 


This data relates to the five-year period, 1912-1916, and is presented by 
single years. Unfortunately, these figures include Indian, Chinese and 


TABLE II 
ComPARATIVE DEATH RATES—PER 1,000 PopULATION 











| 
| RATES. baa | RATES. Percent. 
ol ET of (Sy “XCeSS | ——--—----—_——-— Excess 
YEAR. |W hite. | Colored.| Colored YEAR. White. | Colored.) Colored 
| | Over | Over 
ete. | White. | White. 
1912 REGIS TRATION | AREA. | CALiFo ANTA. oo 
d12..... veceeh Saee 22.9 79 1912 14.2 15.6 10 
_ | 13.7 21 9 | ~ 1913 ie 14.4 5.9 | 10 
914. ..| 13.2 | 2 6 O14... 13.5 5.0 | 1 
be ..| 13.9 | 23.0 Ch | 10IG.-.2... 13.6 | 15.9 | 17 
6 | 13.5 20.5 52 1916.. 13.4 16.4 | 22 
_ Los ANGE LEs SAN FRA'NcISCO. 
1913. | 14.5 19 ) 34 1912 la | 15 4 21.7 41 
oe | 14.8 | 20.3 37. | 1913... | 15.8 | 18.9 20 
914. | E2:2 Ly ee | 35 1914 : } 15.3 20.5 34 
12.0 19.4 | 62 1915. . | 14.7 23.0 | 66 
cos) EBS 19.9 | 66 1916 ; 35.1 24.8 64 
| | | 





Japanese, as well as negroes, as in most of the United States census 
tables these four classes are combined under the word “colored.” 

According to this table the excess mortality of the colored as com- 
pared with the white population of the registration area ranges from 
70 percent in 1912 to 52 percent in 1916, the last year for which informa- 
tion has been furnished by the Census Office. In California, on the other 
hand, the excess mortality of the colored was 22 percent in 1916 and only 
10 percent in 1912 and 1913. These figures, however, would be entirely 
misleading if given without an explanation. There are relatively few 
negroes in California, but there are relatively many Chinese and Japanese. 
According to the 1910 census in that year (1910) there were 21,645 negroes, 
36,248 Chinese and 41,356 Japanese in California. There are also 16,371 
Indians, so that the negro population constituted but 18.7 percent of the 
‘colored’? population of California in 1910, 

Another disturbing factor which makes the crude mortality rates of 
the colored appear more favorable than they would if age distribution 
of the deaths could be taken into account, is the favorable age distribu- 
tion of the Japanese and Chinese. There are comparatively few persons 
of these races in California at the two extremes of life, where the mor- 
tality rates, of course, are always highest 

For the reasons stated, therefore, the excess mortality of the 


”ecol- 
ored” as compared with the whites, is considerably understated for Cali- 
fornia, and doubtless it would be at least three or four times greater than 
indicated if allowance could be made for too favorable an age distribu- 
tion for the colored and if the negro had the same relative importance 
in the ‘‘colored”’ population as he has in the registration area as a whole. 

In Los Angeles and San Francisco the excess mortality of the colored 
as compared with the white population is considerable, ranging from 66 
percent in 1916 in Los Angeles, to 20 percent in 1913 in San Francisco. 
The excess would be more marked also in these cities were it not for the 
factors favoring a low, crude-mortality rate for the “colored,” and for 
the reasons already mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

In Table III comparative death rates of the white and the colored 
populations are presented for eight representative cities of the United 
States, and for each of the years 1912 to 1916, inclusive. There was no 
exception in any one of these years in any one of the nine cities to the 
rule that the colored population, mainly negroes, had a higher mortality 
rate than the whites. The lowest excess, in terms of the percentage of 
the white death rate, was 28 percent in 1912 in Philadelphia; and the 
highest excess was 111 percent in 1915 in New Orleans. Other relatively 
high excess percentages of the colored over the white death rates were 
110 in 1916 in New Orleans, 110 in 1916 in Atlanta, 109 in 1916 in Birming- 
ham, 105 in 1913 in Birmingham, 104 in 1913 in New Orleans, 104 in 1915 in 
Atlanta, and 101 in 1915 in Birmingham. 


TABLE III 
Comparative Deatu Ra —Prr 1090 PopuLatiox. 





RATES. Percent. RATES Percent 
iio eigenen (iaaataal ——-- — | Excess 
YEAR. | White. | Colored. Colored YEAR. White. , Colored.| Colored 
Over 5 Over 
White. White. 
ATLANTA, G)A, WAS HINGTON ,D. C. 
1912.. ead 14.6 24.7 69 1912 14.8 26.9 82 
1913.. 13.5 25.2 87 1913 14.4 24.4 69 
IGE... ..- : 13.2 23.0 74 1914.. ‘ 13.8 23.3 69 
J!) bee eock “SS 23.3 104 1915 15.0 26.1 74 
1.1) -| 11.4 23.9 110 1916 15.0 25.4 69 
BALT|IMORE, | MD. C'ntcaco, Ii. 
1912.. 16.3 29.2 79 1912.. 14.6 26.0 78 
19138.. 16.2 31.0 91 1913 i4.9 24.6 65 
1914. j 16.0 29.5 S4 1914 14.0 23.7 69 
1915... 15.2 28.1 85 1915 14.0 23.9 71 
1916 15.9 30.7 93 1916 14.3 24.0 6S 
Br) RMINGHA M, ALA N EW Ore Ans, LA 
1912.. 13.3 23.6 77 1912 16.1 31-4 95 
1913.. 12.3 25.2 105 1913 15.6 31.9 104 
1914... 13.1 24.2 85 1914 16.5 31.6 92 
Ls 11.3 22.7 101 1915 16.4 34.6 111 
1916.. 10.0 20.9 109 1916. 14.3 | 30.0 110 
PHIL ADELPHTA|, PA Sit. Louts}, Mo 
O82... 15.0 19.2 28 1912.. 14.1 | 26.4 87 
1913. ‘ 15.2 24.5 61 1913 14.1 26.7 89 
|. 2 15.6 24.9 60 1914 14.2 26.6 87 
1915... ... . 15.1 23.4 55 1915 13.0 24.5 88 
1916... 15.7 24.0 | 53 1916 14.1 25.4 87 


From the foregoing facts there can be but one conclusion, namely, that 
the negro to-day, jusi as in 1906, when Frederick L. Hoffman wrote his 
book ‘“‘Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro,” almost every- 
where shows a lack of vital resistance, and almost everywhere, when com- 
pared with the white populations of the same city, village, or rural dis- 
trict, shows a much higher mortality rate. Therefore he is not entitled to 
the same insurance rates as the Caucasian. . 
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COL. LINDSLEY RESIGNS 


Bureau of War Risk Insurance to Un- 
dergo Another Reorganization 





SEC’Y GLASS AND DIRECTOR AT ODDS 


Congressman Britton Testifies to Excellent Organ- 
ization Built Up by Official Now to Be Suc- 
ceeded by Col. R. G. Cholmeley-Jones 

Trouble has again made its appearance in the 
Pureau of War Risk Insurance, resulting in 
Col. Henry D. Lindsley relinquishing his posi- 
tion as director, Col. R. G. Cholmeley-Jones 
being appointed by Secretary Glass to succeed 
him. Rumors have been current for some time 
that there has been friction between the di- 
rector and the Secretary of the Treasury, these 
receiving verification last week when Col. 
Lindsley announced that he had resigned, and 
Secretary Glass issued a statement to the effect 


that he had not re ignation but 





that the director had 

In announcing his resignation, Col. Lindsley 
declared that he had been seriously hampered 
by the delays incident to getting action upon 
his recommendations, and that it had been 
necessary to bring before the Secretary, in no 


uncertain teri the needs of the Bureau in 








order to secure decisions. In return, Secretary 


Glass chara zed the communication referred 




















to as one th the dire ressed to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Trea in 
charge of the War Risk Bureau, his utter indii 
ference s to whether or not the director's 
official communi he S« tary h 
Treasury mi fs ’ 1 ) 
personal affront. L I 
flects the sp of exaggerated importance and 
insufferable personal vanity which character- 
ized the official conduct of Col. Lindsley the 


entire five-month period of his incumbency of 


office, culminating in his concededly studied in- 






dignity of April 8. trutti und this 
official and the offensiv pel tor one of 
his memoranda 1 ng, 
ind that, among ) ( onse- 
quen a ount i, 

( ] I dsle } the 
Bu 1 ] tigation 
} onze i s in 
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the Bureau, and was suspended for a_ short 
period to permit the new director to make good 
his promise that conditions would rapidly 
change for the better. Inasmuch as the inquiry 
was not later pursued, while reports showed 
that the work of the Bureau was rapidly being 
brought up to date, it appeared that Col. Linds- 
ley was able to secure better results than had 
his predecessor. 

Col. Cholmeley-Jones, who succeeds Col. 
Lindsley, is also a man who sprang into promi- 
nence through his work with the war risk section 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, where 
he first came to the attention of Secretary Glass 
when that official was in France prior to being 


appointed as head of the Treasury Department. 





He has also had previous training as an insur- 


ance man, having been engaged in the business 





for four years. Tor the fourteen years prior to 
his entering the army he was connected with 
The Review of Reviews. 

After having successfully reorganized the 
work of the recruiting committee of the city of 
New York, and planning the sale of second issue 
Liberty Bonds to the army, he was appointed a 
captain in November, 1917, accompanying the 
Major Willard D. Straight to France to as- 
in creating the war risk section. He was 

promoted to the grade of lieutenant- 
‘olonel, and during the latter part of his ser- 


vice abroad was in full charge of the section. 


{t is probable that this latest development in 





1u Will have its echo in Congress. Col. 
Lindsiecy had made a very good impression upon 
many with whom he had come in contact, and 
is ‘‘strong’’ with the army. 

As a result of this trouble, which is merely the 
latest of many that have hung over the Bureau 
since its creation, there is very likely to be a 


therough investization of the whole business by 





ite military affairs committee. 

4s a direct result of the proposed reorgan- 
ization of the Bureau, a bill is being prepared to 
put it on a peace basis and will be introduced 


ation would have been laid 





shortly. This le 
aside until other important matters had been 
settled had there been no trouble, but it is felt 
now that the quicker the Bureau is taken 
out of politics the better it will be for the peo- 
ple and for the Government. 

News of the trouble beiween the director and 
Secretary Glass was received at the Capitel 


eonvened and caused 


Thursday 


considerable comment. Several Congressmen 
pointed out that Col. Lindsley had accomplisheq 
much during his five months of office, and ex- 


he opinion that other and less un- 


pressed t 
pleasant steps could have been taken to end the 


situation. 
COL. LINDSLEY PRAISED 
Congressman Fred A. Britton of Chicago com- 
ments upon the situation as follows: 


It is with sincere regret that I learned of the 
resignation of Col. Lindsley as Director of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, for I had hoped 
that he might be retained at the head of that 
Bureau until it had reached its maximum effi- 
ciency under economical management. When 
Col. Lindsley took hold of this Bureau it wag a 
muddled mass of unassorted, misdirected, mis- 
managed appeals from a million souls clamoring 
for Government assistance. Each individual 
Claim was of the utmost importance to the 
claimant, who may have been a mother, wife 
or child of a soldier in France who heretofore 
had contributed to their support and who now 
was being kept in want because of Govern- 
mental red tape or incapacity. 

He leaves the Bureau beeause its continued 
efficiency is hampered by Treasury Department 
red tape, and his resignation in my estimation 
is a distinct loss to the Government. The ex- 
cellent organization which Col. Lindsley has 
built up and kept abreast of the largest Gov- 
ernmental Bureau, has come to be known on 
Capitol Hill as one branch of the service which 
was being efficiently administered. Congress 
should speedily enact legislation which will put 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance outside of 
politics, and give its director authority to meet 
constantly growing public demands. 

A million dependents scattered all over the 
United States are right now anxiously awaiting 
for Government checks amounting to some 
$30,600,000, more than half of which cemprises 
salaries of soldiers and sailors allotted to their 
loved ones at home. Fifteen million dollars in 
Government allowances cannot be paid because 
there are no funds upon which to check. A Dill 
establishing the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
on a peace basis is now under preparation. 














The new director will have as his first task 
the work of entirely reorganizing the Bureau, as 
practically all of Col. Lindsley’s associates 
either resigned with him or expressed thcir in- 
tention of quitting within a few days. 

It was in October, 1917, six months after the 
United States entered the war, that Congress 
passed the act providing for soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ insurance, allotments and allowances for 
dependents of men in service, compensation for 
the injured and ill in service, making these pro- 
visions retroactive to April, 1917, and added to 


the Bureau of War Risk Insurance the divisions 














May be the Man—- 


We have General Agency open in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


for an experienced producer 


WESTERN 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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BUILD 
YOUR OWN 











BUSINESS 





under our direct 


general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 
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of insurance, of allotments and allowances, ol 
investigation, of audits and records and/or dis- 
bursements. The clerical force suddenly grew 
to 15,000. These people were scattered about in 
various buildings. At first they had little equip- 
ment and very little organization. Life insur- 
ance was soon being written on the soldiers and 
sailors in amounts aggregating billions of dol 
lars a week until about $40,000,000,000 had been 
written, an amount nearly double the insuranc: 
in force of all the legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the United States. This tremen 


i Simpy 


dous total rolled up in about a year ar 


overwhelmed the organization which was trying 
to handle it. Letters came in to the Bureau by 
the hundreds of thousands. In addition it had to 
handle the allotments of soldiers’ and sailors 
pay to their dependents and the allowances 
vhich the Government granted in addition, and 
the claims for compensation coming in from 
men in service who became sick and injured, 


keep the accounts of monthly payment of pi 





miums on the life insurance held out of 
soldiers’ and sailors’ pay, investigate claims 
and send out thousands of checks weekly. It 
was a work greater than that of all the casualty 
and life insurance companies of the country, and 
those in charge were trying to do it with a 
“vreen’’ force of Government employees undet 
the most adverse conditions. That confusion, 
errors and delays innumerable occurred was in- 


evitable. 


Frank W. Shanbacher Dead 

Frank W. Shanbacher, compiler of the ready 
reference, ‘Inheritance Tax Research,’ which 
bears his name, died last week at his home in 
Ridgway, Pa., at the age of 45. Despite ill 
health lasting fer more than a year, Mr. Shan- 
bacher tabulated and reduced to simple chart 
form synopses of the Federal inheritance tax 
laws combined with the laws of forty-three 
States of the Union, showing that there is a 


tax upon a tax, and giving the amount of tax 
that must be paid on estates of any size. Th 
enormous amount of work entailed can be 
understood from the fact that many of the 
larger trust companies employ from one to 
three attorneys to look after this branch of 
their estate business alone. Mr. Shanbacher’s 
idea was that life insurance was the only 
feasible method of supplying necessary ready 
money to meet these inheritance taxes before 
the estate could be utilized, and in some cases 
to save the estate to the heirs. A more con- 


densed treatise on the present inheritance tax 


laws as related to life insurance is the pamphlet 
“The Cost of Dying,” by W. T. Nash. 
Mr. Shanbacher engaged in the insurances 


business in 1! starting with the Mutual Life 





of New York, going later to the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, of which at the time of 
his death he was general agent for Northwest 
ern Pennsylvania (fourteen counties) In 1914 
he incorporated the Shanbacher Agency, of 
which he was president. It is announced that 
the Inheritance Tax Research Bureau will be 
continued as hitherto. 


an ~ a - ©. el ba ~ - ae a 
THe SpecTAToR’s Special Service Bureau 
THE SPECTATOR recently received the follo. 
ing expression of satisfaction from a subscriber: 
Many thanks for your attention to my request 
for agency, I am today writing the—— Cas- 
ualty Co., and am sure we will make satis- 

factory arrangements. 
Yours truly, I. H. Davis 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.09 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.60 Insurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE} 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
aud ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 
President 


W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 


. B. Bradford, 


S 
Sec’y=Treasurer 








Federal Estate Tax 


A leaflet recently issued by the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of Newark contains an article upon 
“Estate Taxes and Life Insurance,’ by David 
Kay, Jr., counsel for that company, in which 
he presents strong arguments in favor of the 
protection of estates by means of life insur- 
ance sufficient to enable the payment of taxes 
thereon. In this leaflet is printed the follow- 
ing schedule, based upon the law as it affects 
the estates of those dying after February 24, 
1919. This schedule should be read in connec- 
tion with the article on page 75, Life Insurance 
Section, upon the same subject: 


Rate of 
Net Estate After Specific Federal Tax, 
Exemption of $50,000 Per Cent 
Next BOND. 22,0uieeieceeweabses 1 
i BG is.5 556-0 Soe Beh ew wee z 
sil Oe Seca aa era ate a ere eae 3 
- BO 6 6 Aah OR ESS { 
POO LOU Fis) p sic oe Gwe SSsee e es 6 
si BO O00 s ssa Se ewe signw ewe < Ss 
SO heats re eT aNe bares S 10 
PRION swiss hese wws wae pes 12 
+r PS Os vss cthele new ge acteles 14 
EN IU saws 5.0! vein eo 16 
Ee a ae ee 18 
= GO OU Ka Ks wa Reeds 20 
FO IE al oS: Soh 6ib6 Sere 22 
ist excess: OE 10008000 6 6 ois :s is cides wae 25 


It is further explained that: 

Insurance payable to a named beneficiary or 
beneficiaries in excess of $40,000 is taxable as 
part of gross estate, and from such gross estate 
an exemption of $50,000 is allowed. 

The tax imposed shall not apply to the trans- 
fer of the estate of a decedent, dying while 
serving in the military or naval forces of the 
United States, during the war in which the 
United States is now engaged, or dying from in- 
juries received or disease contracted in the 
service. 


Regarding the Story of Ed. Redlich 


Since the story of Ed. Redlich appeared in 
THE SPECTATOR some weeks ago and later pub- 
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lished by The Spectator Company in leaflet form 
it has stirred up considerable interest among 
life insurance companies and their agents. The 
Spectator Company has received a number of 
letters from agency managers commending the 
story which describes Mr. Redlich’s work, and 
some of them calling attention to certain of 
their own agents whose success, they state, has 
been on a par, if not even greater than that of 
Mr. Redlich. The Spectator Company is always 
glad to receive such letters, as they are con- 
vincing proof that life insurance is a desirable 
and profitable business for men of ordinary in- 
telligence and push. 


Total 
Amount of Total Net Federal 

Tax Taxable Estate Tax 
$ 500 $ 50,000 $ 500 
2,000 150,000 2,500 
3,000 250,000 5,500 
8,000 450,000 13,500 
18,000 750,000 31,500 
20,000 1,000,000 51,500 
50,009 1,500,000 101,500 
60,000 2,000,000 161,500 
149,000 3,000,000 301,500 
160,000 4,000,000 161,500 
180,000 5,000,000 641,500 
600,000 8,000,000 1,241,500 
140,000 10,000,000 1,681,500 


The assistant superintendent of agents of one 
of the large companies writes that one agent 
connected with his company has written $500,- 
000 insurance a year for the past three years in 
population of 
only 2700. This county may be largely made up 


a county having an ‘insurable’ 


of a well-to-do class whose policies are much 
larger than the average; as to this we do not 
know, but even so, it is good work and shows 
what can be done. 

With Mr. Redlich, however, small policies are 
the rule, and his 1200 policies now in force for 
two million dollars insurance, averaging only 
$1800 per policy, and all in one small city, is a 


Thursday 


pretty good six-years’ record for a writer of 
small policies, and one that should induce life 
insurance men generally to learn something 
more of Mr. Redlich’s methods, 

As further proof of the interest aroused by 
the publication of this story among agents who 
are ambitious to increase their own efficiency 
and incomes we may say that Mr. Redlich him- 
self has received letters from agents in all 
parts of the country asking various questions 
regarding his plan of work. Every agent should 
read “The Story of Ed. Redlich.”” Write for a 
sample copy of the leaflet. 





American Bankers of Chicago 

In the latter part of 1918 the American Bank- 
ers Insurance Company of Chicago readjusted 
its capital and surplus. It decreased its capital 
from $325,000 to $162,500, and then made a smal] 
increase of $690, making the capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1918, $163,190. These transactions re- 
sulted in adding the sum of $163,550 to the com- 
pany’s surplus above capital and liabilities, 

In the Life Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket 
Index for 1919 the company’s capital was inad- 
vertently stated as $325,000. Of course, this 
does not affect the surplus as to policyholders, 
which was correctly stated in the Pocket Index 
as $214,337. 


Iowa’s Life Business Expanding 

“From the way they are coming into Iowa, 
there will be sixty new life companies writing 
business in Iowa this year and at least twelve 
of them will be new Iowa companies,”’ said In- 
surance Commissioner Savage recently. Insur- 
ance securities deposited are also growing. 

In January, the securities deposited in Iowa 
totaled $86,784,397, as against $100,203,881 now. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. $24,657,927.00 


179,410,731.00 


Established 
1867 


LIFE 


56,111,806.00 
4,999,205.00 
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THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 
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Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WIL.L created 


by farm loan investments, 





New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 
of over $33,000,000.00 annually. 





For information concerning a direct agency connec- 
tion, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


50 Union Square New York City 














developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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STOCK-TAKING IN JUNE 


Life Insurance Agent Needs to Know 
Periodically Where He Stands 





AN EFFICIENCY CHART FOR ONE’S SELF 


Time to Speed Up is When Others Are Resting —A 
Good Man Need Not Stay Down 


By GeorcE F. BariGHt 


There is an old saying, “You cannot keep a 
good man down.” It doesn’t seem as if that 
were literally true, for many good and able 
men have gone down—failed and been lost in 
oblivion, while others, not nearly so able, per- 
haps, have succeeded in staying at the top. 
Why is it? 

It is a good thing once in a while to stop 
active operations for an hour or so, pull down 
the shades, lock the door and take a mental 
inventory. It enables us to take account of 
stock, to check ourselves up, and see whether 
the account which every man should keep with 
himself is on the debit or the credit side of 
the ledger. Of course, this is something which 
most everybody does once a year, and usu- 
ally about the last of the year, when we re- 
view the year’s record, and mentally promise 
ourselves that “next vear, by ginger, we cer- 
tainly will do better!” 

In the old davs the annual stock-taking was 
a scene of stress and confusion. Business was 
suspended, anxious clerks worked late in the 
endeavor to conciliate the differences between 
the stock sheets and the sales items. Items 
looked for in vain found their way eventually 
to the profit and loss column, and losses were 
assumed reluctantly which were discovere:l 
too late to be traced to their source. It was 
stock-taking time which revealed to the mer- 
chant for the first time what the year's profits 
really were, and changed many a presumed 
profit into a red ink entry on the ledger. 

Modern methods of merchandising tolerate 
no such uncertain and slipshod methods. The 
significance of the annual stock-taking from 
a profit standpoint has long since passed. The 
modern chief of business has placed upon his 
desk every Monday morning, and sometimes, 
indeed, every morning, a chart which tells 
almost at a glance the exact condition of the 
business at the close of the week or day. No 
sailing in unknown waters, hoping, somehow 
to come out at some profitable port. Business 
is to-day run by charts and graphs, and deter- 
mined by percentages and curves, and the daily 
Statement enables the pilot who sits quietly 


at the biz desk in the president’s office to 


know whether the ship is running true to 
form. 
AN EFFICIENCY CHART 

Errors are corrected when they occur, losses 
discovered while there is still chance to cover, 
and the manager can drop his business, when 
he goes home to his family, confident that his 
grasp on business is never relaxed and that 
That's 
the way big corporations are run nowadays, 


everything important is “up to date.” 


and that’s the way every individual man of 
us should run his own affairs, and, more espe- 
cially, it’s the way every man should run him- 
self. So let’s get up an efficiency chart on 
ourselves and find out where we stand, anid 
let's not wait till the end of the year, but let’s 
use it every day. 

“You can’t keep a good man down.” 

lown 


If he is a good man he shouldn't be 
at all. 


There are well-built automobile tires that 


Is he such a good man, after all? 


strike a sharp piece of glass, explode, and are 


useful no more. Sometimes overwhelming 


misfortune destroys men who are well 
equipped for success, and it is not their fault, 
but catastrophe is not the cause of most 
Tt is the gradual wearing down that 
their ability “to stand 


Most men enter 


failures. 
tests the quality of men 
the gaff,” as the saying goes. 
business life like new tires from the factory, 
fresh, clean and bright; they all look well on 
the outside; but it is wear and use that deter- 
mine the quality of the rubber and the fabri 
beneath, whether it will do its full duty and 
deliver service to the last pound and inch 
When you entered the life insurance bust 
ness you were full of enthusiasm, and vou dis- 
insurance men 


covered that the successful 


around you were enthusiastic, too. Have you 
ever stopped to compare the quality of your 
enthusiasm with theirs? 

Yours was, in the beginning. the enthusiasm 
of hope, of belief in the business, of confidence 
in yourself, and your ability to “put it over.” 
Theirs—and this is the difference—is the solid 
enthusiasm of accomplishment, the satisfactio: 
of having created value, of having substan- 
total of 


tially contributed to the effective 


human effort—of having made good. 


STAYING QuALITIES NEEDED 


That's the sort of enthusiasm you want 


The first is good and necessary for the begin 


ner: but you cannot live on hope forever. Its 
the record that a man leaves behind him as he 
goes that puts the “pep” in his work. And so 


our daily stock-taking chart shows us that in 
order to succeed we mttst have more than the 


beginner’s enthusiasm. We must have the 
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real staying qualities that last. In order to 
succeed we must survive; the winner of the 
last fifteen minutes of the battle bears home 
the trophies of the fight. 

The good man gone down, then, lacked that 
quality; he was not a stayer. He gave up too 
soon. 

There comes a time in the new agent's 
career when he has exhausted all his resources, 
written up all his friends, and finds himself 
right “up against it” for business. If he is a 
quitter he is going to quit right then, but if 
he belongs to the square-jawed type he sets 
his teeth close together and begins to fight. 

The story is told of a little man who got 
into a fight with a big man, who was a bully, 
and had the reputation of being a “bad man.” 
The little man was getting very much the 
worst of it, and had about made up his mind 
to quit; but in the excitement while he was 
fighting on he couldn’t for the life of him 
think of the word “enough.” But things were 
getting so hot he had to do something, so he 
threw up his hand and yelled “Hurrah!” and 
the big man was so scared he gave up his fight. 
When it comes so hard that vou are just ready 
to quit try “Hurrah!” and see how it works 

Successful men are always the target for 
criticism. Somebody would always do it dif- 
ferently, their success is always “good luck,” 
and “if I had the opportunity I’d do just as 
You know all that sort of thing. 

In a prominent city in one of the Southern 


well.” 


States there is a man who has succeeded, and 
everybody in town wonders why. They ac- 
knowledge that he is a good ‘fellow, but 
nobody gives him credit for brains, experienc: 
or ability. “He don’t know enough to fail,’ 
said one man of him. He has lived in this 
town fifteen years; has grown to be president 
of one of its largest banks: is prominent in 
real estate and farming developments, and 
represents some of the largest outside inter- 
ests in the country, all won by sheer ability, 
and yet his townspeople refuse to give him 
credit for anything but “fool luck.” If they 
stopped to take stock they would have dis- 
covered long ago that he is clever, brainy and 
resourceful, and that only his democratic 
methods have prevented them from seeing him 
as he really is. People expect a bank presi- 
dent to be dignified, somewhat austere, and to 
have a general air of superiority and aloof 
ness. He surprises them; he is ready to talk 
to all of them and make no pretenses. He is 
too busy making money to care about aj 
pearances. 

Beginners in the life insurance field can we 
(Continued on page 86) 














The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 
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LIFE INSURANCE UNDER PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Bureau Called a Volcano, But Beneficiaries 
Sometimes Find It an Extinct One 


If the War Risk Bureau was a ‘‘voleano”’ when 
Secretary Glass and Colonel Lindsley inherited 
it from their predecessors, as Colonel Lindsley 
said in the letter which brought about his res- 
ignation, many soldiers (says The Literary Di- 
gest) have seemingly found it an inactive one 
if not extinct, as far as they are concerned. 
We have a letter from a Regular Army engineer 
who has been disabled, telling us that although 
the Government has made a provision that a dis- 
abled man shall receive compensation, ‘“‘get- 
ting it is another thing.” According to this 
man, who has served Uncle Sam through two 
wars, ‘‘there is a bunch sitting in the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance who seem to think a 
soldier is a very common being, and that he 
must bow down to them for anything he desires 
or is entitled to; that they hold the reins of 
the government of the U. S. A.—in other words, 
that they are the whole show.”’ This man is 
persuaded that not more than a fourth of our 
soldiers ‘‘will continue their government insur- 
ance for three months from the time of their 
discharge, and not one-tenth of them will carry 
it for another twelve months.’ And this be- 
cause they have had so much trouble with allot- 
ments for their families that they have no con- 
fidence in government promises to pay. To 
quote this soldier further: 

A debt on Uncle Sam used to be considered 
good; now if you tell a merchant that the gov- 
ernment owes you back pay or allotment and 
that you want credit, you will be almost sure 
not to get the credit, and the merchant will 
tell you quickly he cannot depend upon your 
government claims, even though he knows they 
are genuine. What does that mean? Every one 
knows that it means the people are simply los- 
ing confidence in the ability of the government 
to pay its debts; and it now reverts into the 
following: Does the government want to pay 
its debts, or is it simply because it does not 
know how? I am sure it is because it does not 
know how; but what a terrible state of affairs 
to come to at the best. 

The War Risk Insurance Bureau has long 
been in popular disfavor, says The New York 
Tribune’s Washington correspondent, ‘‘on ac- 
count of the numerous troubles over allow- 
ances, allotments, compensation, and insur- 
ance, there being perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases of errors, lengthy delays, etc. 
so that ‘‘what had been put forward as a gen- 
erous measure that would win the undying 
gratitude of the soldiers and their friends’’ is, 
because of administrative difficulties, arousing 
“entirely different’’ feelings. “Needy fami- 
lies of absent soldicrs’’ have often, The New 
York Evening Sun notes, been unable to ‘‘get 
the money to which they were entitled and on 
which they relied absolutely for support.” 

Things like these being said on the streets, 
in the newspapers, and in the magazines, the 
actual eruption of the War Risk Bureau _ vol- 
cano was not entirely unanticipated. On May 
18 it was made public that Secretary Glass had 
asked for the resignation of Col. Henry D. 
Lindsley as Director of the Bureau. An earlier 
letter from Mr. Lindsley to the Secretary was 
published at this time, in which the Director 
informed his superior that his Bureau was on 
the ‘verge of breakdown and failure,”’ due to 
intolerable ‘‘red tape’’ and the unsympathetic 
attitude of the Secretary of the Treasury. Sec- 
retary Glass’s statement in reply discussed cer- 
tain instances cited by Colonel Lindsley and 


Thursday 


contained some extremely caustic personal ref- 
erences to the Colonel. 

In so far as this is a personal controversy 
between Secretary Glass and Colonel Lindsley 
it is not a serious matter, but, says The New 
York Journal of Commerce, ‘untold damage 
will be done if the public loses confidence in 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance.” Ten mil- 
lion of us are directly or indirectly concerned; 
more of us are financially interested in this 
Bureau than in any other department of the 
Government. As The Journal of Commerce 
notes: 

All soldiers and sailors who are keeping up 
their government insurance, all beneficiaries of 
those holding policies who have died, all 
wounded and diseased soldiers and sailors who 
are entitled to Compensation, wives and chil- 
dren of men still in service and in some cages 
mothers, sisters, or other dependents of these 
men, all look to this Bureau as a place to 
which to pay money or from which to receive 
money. Most of these people need the money 
that is due them, and if it is not forthcoming 
they conclude that the Government can not 
pay it or intends to cheat them. 


This newspaper then goes on to give a brief 
history of the War Risk Bureau and its handi- 
caps: 


In October, 1917, six months after the United 
States entered the war, Congress passed the 
act providing for soldiers’ and sailors’ insur- 
ance, allotments, and allowances for depen- 
dents of men in serviec, compensation for the 
injured and ill in service, making these pro- 
visions retroactive to April, 1917, and added to 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance the divisions 
of insurance, of allotments and allowances, of 
investigation, of audits and records and of 
disbursements. The clerical force suddenly 
grew to 15,000. These people were scattered 
about in various buildings. At first they~-had 
little equipment and very little organization. 
Life insurance was soon being written on the 
soldiers and sailors in amounts aggregating 
billions of dollars a week until about $40,000- 
000,000 had been written, an amount nearly 
double the insurance in force of all the legal 
reserve life-insurance companies in the United 
States. This tremendous total rolled up in 
about a year and simply overwhelmed the or- 
ganization which was trying to handle it. Let- 
ters came in to the Bureau by the hundreds of 
thousands. In addition, it had to handle the 
allotments of soldiers’ and sailors’ pay to their 
dependents and the allowances which the gov- 
ernment granted in addition, and the claims 
for compensation coming in from men in ser- 
vice who became sick and injured, keep the 
accounts of monthly payment of premiums on 
the life-insurance held out of the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ pay, investigate claims, and send out 
thousands of checks weekly. It was a work 
greater than that of all the casualty and life 
insurance companies of the country, and those 
in charge were trying to do it with a green 
force of government employees under the most 
adverse conditions. That confusion, errors, 
and delays innumerable occurred was_ inevi- 
table. 

In a letter to The Literary Digest, Assistant- 
Director Cates describes the Bureau as_ being 
“very similar to a bank with more than two 
million deposit accounts of which more than 


one million are still active."’ He continues: 


Besides the 2,000,000 “deposit accounts,” this 
“bank” maintains a record in 2,500,000 cases 
where the enlisted man did not choose to make 
an allotment, i. e., to set up credit for his rela- 
tives, although in a majority of cases it is safe 
to say that the relatives expected him to do 
so and looked to the bank for payments. Allot- 
tees change their residences without notifying 
the Bureau. Our files contain 143,000 checks 
which were mailed out to allottees but returned 
for various reasons, probably seventy-five per 
cent., for the reason that the allottee has moved 
without notifying the Bureau. Various agen- 
cies throughout the country are endeavoring to 
aid the Bureau in obtaining the addresses of 
these allottees in order that their checks may 
reach them. 

The situation is rapidly being cleared up. 
The inevitable errors are being rectified. 
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‘WHERE IS HE? 


We are in quest of a man who 
knows Pennsylvania and an- 
other who knows Indiana. He 
must have experience as a 
life salesman and real ability 
as a producer. 


lf We Find Him 


We shall offer hima Manager’s 
Contract based upon liberal 
principles—our proposition 1s 
so attractive that he cannot 
afford to ignore it. 


of Agencies will visit those 
States shortly and wishes to 
make appointments with men 
wishing to tie up with a 
strong, progressive mid-west 
Company which is. writing 
nearly $2,000,000 a month. 

Telegraph or write and we 
will try to arrange interview. 


The 
Bankers Reserve 


Life Company 


Robert L. Robison, Pres. 
Walter G. Preston, Vice=Pres. 
James R. Farney, Vice-Pres. 
Ray C. Wagner, Sec’y=Treas. 


Home Office 


Omaha, Nebraska 








Business in force 
Over $47,000,000 
Assets, nearly $9,600,000 
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Every account is balanced to the penny before 
the final check goes out after the Bureau is 
advised that the enlisted man has been dis- 
charged. . . . The work is not in a muddle, 
but is proceeding smoothly and swiftly, and 
the results reflect, I believe, a uniformly earn- 
est desire on the part of the Bureau’s army of 
employees to carry out the humane purposes 
of the War Risk Insurance Act. 

Even a strong Republican newspaper like 
The New York Tribune concedes that neither 
Mr. MeAdoo nor Mr. Glass ‘‘intentionally made 
a botch of the insurance business.” gut, it 
Says: 

Red tape was too much for them. It was im- 
possible to speed up. A government bureau- 
cratic machine is operated by practised ‘‘buck”'- 
passers. The business of avoiding responsi- 
bility has been developed into a science. Rules 
and Regulation—those are the gods idolatrously 
worshipped, for experience has shown it is 
not safe to exercise discretion. If there is de- 
parture from a patch bordered by triplicate 
receipts and anything goes wrong no excuse 
is tolerated. 

Looked at in vacuum, there is no discernible 
reason why a man who has managed a private 
concern efficiently cannot manage a govern- 
ment bureau equally well. But successive ex- 
plosions at Washington leave no doubt that 
personal ability and zeal at the top are not 
enough. The whole governmental system must 
be rebuilt and charged with a new spirit. As 
long as it is the habit to prescribe in a book 
of instructions how everything must be done 
false motion and excessive slowness are inevi- 
table. 

The New York Times hears that it has cost 
the War Risk Bureau “17 cents to dispense a 
dollar and that the Pension Bureau paid forty 
times as many claims at a cost one-twentieth 
as great.’’ The Times thinks there is reason to 
say “that the defects are fundamental, and that 
success is hardly possible.” 


Opportunities in the Endowment Insurance 


Field 


For the young man starting in business there 
is probably no better stimulant to thrift than 
the systematic saving necessary to pay life in- 
surance premiums, especially for endowments. 
The benefits of this kind of saving to the in- 
dividual and to society alike are manifold. As 
an example one company alone, the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company of New York, matured 
some $300,000 in endowments during the first 
four months of the current year. Many of 
the beneficiaries under these policies imme- 
diately invested the funds thus received in 
Victory Liberty Bonds. 

The cost of endowment insurance policies is- 
sued by the Manhattan Life at all ages is low 
and the benefits great, which accounts for the 
large number of contracts of this kind written 
by agents of that company. 

Just now, when young men are leaving col- 
lege to enter business or professional life, an 
opportunity awaits every agent to do a service 
for those men by suggesting to them the ad- 
vantages of endowment insurance. 

Furthermore, to the young college man the 
field of life insurance offers apportunities that 
are only limited by individual capacity. An 
agency organization that is growing and in 
which will be found hearty executive co-opera- 
tion has been built up by the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company under the direction of John 
F. Roche, vice-president and agency director. 
Ten new agencies have recently been estab- 
lished in important cities and States and the 
new business reported thus far this year ex- 
ceedls by many thousands the production dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for goo 1 
men. 
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THE GREAT SOUTHERN-INTER- 
NATIONAL LIFE MERGER 


President Massey Wilson Makes a State- 
ment to THE SPECTATOR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


My attention has been called to an article in 
a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR, in which in- 
correct statements are made concerning an 
agreement ratified by both companies for the 
merging of the business of the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, Tex., and 
the International Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis. On the assumption that your publi- 
cation would like correct information upon 
subjects concerning which erroneous reports 
have found their way into your columns, I de- 
sire to make this statement: 

In its issue of May 15 THE SPECTATOR says: 
“It is stated also that an investigation of the 
affairs of the Great Southern Life may be made 
by the Texas Insurance Department unless the 
minority in the company which oppose Mr. 
Carlton fail in their efforts.”’ 

There was, and is, no opposition to the con- 
solidation by any directors or stockholders of 
the company. O. S. Carlton, president of 
the Great Southern Life, and officers associ- 
ated with him, reached the conclusion that both 
policyholders and stockholders of the Great 
Southern Life would benefit by a merger with 
the International Life, and they submitted 
their proposals to the International Life. A 
reinsurance agreement was entered into which 
the officers of both companies thought was ad- 
vantageous to the policyholders and stockhold- 
ers of both companies. 

The agreement was ratified at Houston, Tex., 
by the stockholders of the Great Southern Life. 
Represented at the meeting was ninety-two per 
cent. of all of the Great Southern Life stock 
outstanding. After an all-day discussion, at 
which every phase of the transaction was an- 
alyzed, the stockholders unanimously ratified 
the agreement. There was no minority or dis- 
senting stockholders. There was not a single 
dissenting stockholder. 

Subsequently the reinsurance agreement Was 
submitted to the board of directors of the In- 
ternational Life and unanimously ratified. 
Shortly thereafter the same agreement was 
submitted to the Great Southern Life board of 
directors in Dallas, Tex., where it was unani- 
mously ratified. Every detail of the transac- 
tion was carefully gone into. There was not 
a note of discord. There was not a single dis- 
senting director. 

The two companies by their properly consti- 
tuted authorities having reached an agreement 
in full accord and by unanimous action, took 
the next statutory step and submitted the re- 
insurance agreement to the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of Texas and Missouri. It is confidently 
expected that the agreement will be approved 
by these officials, because the two companies 
sought and believe they have achieved a fair 
understanding and an agreement beneficial to 
all parties at interest. 

Since announcement of the transaction was 
made public, we have been informed that a 
few gentlemen in Texas, having no substantial 
interest in either company involved in this 
transaction, have organized a_ semi-political 
propaganda for the purpose of influencing the 
Insurance Department against approval of the 
reinsurance. 

On a recent trip to Texas, I had the pleasure 
of meeting personally most of the directors and 
many of the stockholders and policyholders of 
the Great Southern Life. Without exception 
they were favorable to the reinsurance trans- 
action. Whatever opposition there is to the 
merger, so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, emanated from sources having no inter- 
est in the property and not affected by the 
transaction. No higher class of men could be 
found in Texas than the directors of the Great 
Southern Life, who are fairly representative of 
the stockholders of that institution. Their 
business and personal standing are of the best 
and their aggregate net worth is many millions 
of dollars. They are men thoroughly experi- 
enced in business. They are men who cannot 
be frivolously led. They are men who under- 
stand the best interests of policyholders and of 
stockholders as well perhaps as anybody else, 
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who appreciate their responsibilities and who 
certainly have more at stake in the transaction 
than “minority stockholders,’ who are not 
stockholders. af 

Criticism has been offered that provision has 
been made by the International Life for em- 
ploying O. S. Carlton, president of the Great 
Southern Life, to take charge of the business 
of the International Life in Texas following 
the merger. The directors of the International 
Life know of no better qualified man to look out 
after the interests of their company in Texas. 
The compensation to be paid to Mr. Carlton is 
to be paid by the International Life, which is 
entirely satisfied with the terms agreed upon, 
without consulting disinterested spectators. 

There are no complications in the transac- 
tion. Stockholders and directors of the com- 
panies at interest have agreed on a trade re- 
garded as not only fair to the owners of the 
two companies, but which is in the interests of 
the holders of the non-participating policies is- 
sued by the two stock companies, because the 
merger will not detract from the securities 
making up the reserves for the protection of 
all policyholders alike, but will in fact offer to 
the policyholders of the Great Southern Life an 
even greater margin of security than they pos- 
sess at the present time. 

Neither the International Life nor the Great 
Southern had the slightest cause to modify its 
original conviction as to the general benefits 
flowing out of this transaction. Final approval 
and consummation of the merger rests now 
very properly with the constituted public au- 
thorities. 

Yours very truly, 
MASSEY WILSON, Pres., 
International Life Insurance Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 29, 1919. 

| We print President Massey Wilson’s letter in 
full for the information of our readers, Copies 
of the various agreements relating to the pro- 
posed reinsurance, ete., have been submitted 
to the Insurance Commissioner and the Attor- 
ney General of Texas, but are not yet avail- 
able for publication. 

The Insurance Commissioner of Texas was 
invited to participate in a hearing on June 3, 
under the Missouri law, but declined on the 
ground that the date was too early to permit 
the acquirement of sufficient knowledge of con- 
ditions. The hearing was thereupon postponed 
to June 17. 

The Missouri law provides for a special com- 
mission of three to adjudicate upon such trans- 
actions, and it was expected that it would be 
composed of the commissioners of Missouri, 
Texas and another State in which both inter- 
ested companies do business. 

Commissioner Briggs of Texas says he will 
pass upon the matters under review from 

*the viewpoint of Texas statutes solely, and the 
agreements made between the various parties 
must be satisfactory to him, in compliance with 


Texas legal requirements, and not adverse to 
the interests of policyholders, in order to re- 
ceive his approval.—Editor. ] 
fEtna Service Men Honored 

The affiliated AStna insurance companies en- 
tertained the employees who have returned 
from service Oversees at a dance given in their 
honor at Hartford last week by the combined 
.etna Life Mens Club and Girls Club. As many 
as 600 persons were on the floor at one time. 
After the third dance all the service men 
present assembled with Major Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, Jr., the officials of the company, and 
Major Charles E. Gilbert, secretary of the com- 
pany, for the grand march. On behalf of the 
company Joel L. English spoke to the ex- 
service men, congratulating them on their safe 
return, and telling how proud the “tna com- 
panies were to welcome them home. 
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TWO WAR RISK POLICIES 


Two Improvements Likely to Be Made in 
Methods of Paying Claims 


Recommendation will shortly be made to Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Glass by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, to the effect that 
the permanent policies of insurance to be issued 
by the bureau beginning next month be revised 
so as to permit the insured to specify whether 
payment of the insurance money shall be made 
to beneficiaries in instalments over a_ period 
of twenty years, as originally provided, or in a 
lump sum upon proof of death. 

It is declared that the instalment payment 
clause is the only provision of the new policies 
with which the prospective policyholders are 
dissatisfied, this feeling being based upon the 
belief that, in many instances, the circum- 
stances will be such as to make payment in lump 
sum preferable. Inasmuch as the insurance 
business is being conducted solely for the bene- 
fit of the policyholders and with no thought 
of gain for the government, every attempt will 
be made to provide a policy which meets with 
universal approval, and there is no doubt but 
that Secretary Glass will approve the recom- 
mendation for the change. 

It is probable, too, that another change will 
be suggested which, while it will not seriously 
affect policies or policyholders, will give to 
the beneficiaries a privilege which is not now 
enjoyed, i. e., of allowing the beneficiaries, in 
cases where the insured has provided for pay- 
ment in a lump sum, to have the face of the 
policy converted after the death of the insured 
into instalments, probably over a twenty-year 
period. This, it is pointed out, will provide bene- 
ficiaries with a fixed income for that period, 
relieving them from all necessity and worry of 
investing the face of the policy to the best ad- 
vantage. The change, however, will not permit 
a beneficiary to secure lump sum payment of a 
policy which the insured had stipulated should 
be paid in instalments. 

With the announcement by several of the 
leading companies that they will not insure a 
man who, when insuring with them, lapses his 
Government policy, officials of the bureau of war 
risk insurance feel that the seal of approval 
has unmistakably been placed upon the Govern- 
ment’s policies. Ex-Director Lindsley has ex- 
pressed considerable gratification at the stand 
taken by the companies, which, he declared, will 
enable no man, through ignorance or the greed 
of agents, to throw up his government policy 
and take out one in a commercial company. 

Hundreds of thousands of these men, the 
Bureau declares, many of whom never have 
taken any insurance at all, will prosper in 
years to come and will see the advisability of 
carrying heavier insurance, when they will be- 
come ready customers of the companies, since 
they cannot increase their Government insur- 
ance. Further, the Government’s policies have 
been widely advertised, and have resulted in 
the public in general having a far more com- 
plete understanding of insurance and its ad- 
vantages than ever before. 

Life Rates for Aviators 

The Travelers has announced its life insur- 

ance rates on aviators. The policies will be 





Written on the one-year, non-renewable term 
Plan, with a limit of $5000. The rates are the 
regular one-year term rates, plus extra pre- 
miums of $50 per $1000 for an owner employing 
a pilot, and $90 per $100 for a licensed or quali- 
fied pilot, or for an owner operating his own 
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machine. The contract is not renewable, but 
at the end of a year new insurance may be ap- 
plied for. The Travelers is also issuing acci- 
dent insurance to aviators at regular rates, ex- 
tending the policy to cover aviation accidents 
at an extra premium of $150 for each $1000 of 
death indemnity and $5 weekly accident in- 
demnity for pilots or owners operating their 
own machine, and an extra premium of $80 for 
owners who employ a qualified pilot. The pre 
mium covers only ordinary pleasure or observa- 
tion flying, excluding racing, public exhibition 
flights, trick and stunt flying, and speed and 
altitude tests. The insurance covers only in 
the United States and Canada, and not exceed- 
ing ten miles at sea from the coast line of 
either country. 
American National Agents to Meet at 
Galveston 

The fourteenth annual convention of the 
representatives of the American National In- 
surance Company will be held in Galveston, 
Tex., August 8 and 9. 
three and four hundred field men who will make 


There will be between 


the requirements for attending this convention 
at the company’s expense. The company gives 
the “Convention Trip’ as a reward for the pro 
duction of a certain high standard in the record 
of each individual who qualifies. Early in the 
year the company announced that the goal for 
1919 was one hundred million dollars insurance 
in force. The response from the field force has 
been so effective as to make it appear that this 
mark will be reached long before the end of 
the year, and this convention as a get-together 
meeting will afford the opportunity to augment 
the plans for the remainder of the year. 

FEtna Promotions in Providence, R. I. 

George Gossip, who has been acting manager 
of the Providence branch office of the affiliated 
tna companies, the A%tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, “tna Casualty and Surety Company, and 
Automobile Insurance Company, has received 
the appointment of manager, effective June 1. 
The former manager at Providence was H. A. 
Mackinney, who will continue to represent the 
“tna companies as special agent at Providence, 
will give his main attention to the business 
of the H. A. Mackinney Company. 


Edward L. Coman, who has been manager of 


the «tna Life’s accident and health business in 
Rhode Island, with offices at Providence, will 
be associated with Mr. Gossip in the conduct 
of the Providence branch office, under the title 


of associate manager, 


South Texas Life Men Meet 

At the regular monthly meeting of the South 
Texas Association of Life Underwriters, held in 
Houston, Tex., last month, the matter of dele- 
gates to the national convention, which con- 
venes in Pittsburgh in September, was dis- 
cussed, and a committee will report at the June 
meeting, to be held in Galveston, and recom- 
mend delegates. The association reports a 
remarkable growth during the past year. The 
present membership is forty, with more than 
fifteen companies represented, 


Mutual Life Promotions 
William F. Dobbins, who has been superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Mutual Life in New 
England, has been elected a fourth vice-presi- 
dent, and Alexander Fleisher, a supervisor in 
the welfare division, has been made an assist 
ant secretary. 


Springfield, Ill., Life Underwriters Meet 


The Life Underwriters Association of Spring- 


field, Ill., gave a luncheon recently at the 
Illinois Country Club, Springfield, in honor of 
a visiting delegation from the Peoria Life Un- 
derwriters Association. H. M. Solenberger, 
president of the Springfield Association, who 
acted as toastmaster, introduced C. J. Doyle, 
ussociate general counsel for the National 
Board of Underwriters, and formerly Secretary 
of State of Illinois, who delivered an address 
thoroughly appreciated by everyone present 
Mr. Doyle is a man of wide experience as well 
as an intensely fascinating publie speaker, and 
after the forty-eight members present had taken 
their seats, after standing and cheering for 
several minutes following his address, he was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the 
Springfield association. 

Messrs. A. H. Kahler and S. C. 
both of the Peoria association, addressed the 


Rosenberg, 


meeting on the always important subject of the 
value of life underwriters’ associations as a 
means of bringing about constructive co- 
operation and elevating the profession of life 
insurance. Each of the speakers touched also 
upon Government insurance, and expressed the 
opinion that it was impractical, and that the 
Government would never be able to render to 
either prospects or policyholders the service 
that is due them or which can be and is ren 
dered by the companies of to-day. 
A. F. C. Fiske Honored 

A farewell dinner was tendered last week to 
Archibald F. C. Fiske, superintendent in Provi- 
dence, R. 1., of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and a silver loving cup was presented 
to him by the Providence officers. He has just 
been appointed superintendent in New York 
of agencies of the New England territory, suc 
ceeding William F. Dobbins, who has been 
made fourth vice-president. Mr. Fiske con- 
tends that the Providence agency of the Me- 
tropolitan Life leads the country on average 
per man for industrial increase. 

William G. Bagley of Cranston, the super- 
intendent of the Newport office, succeeds Mr. 
Fiske, while John H. Hjelmestrom will have 
charge of the Newport office. 

Bankers Life of Iowa Forty Years Old 

The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines 
is celebrating the month of June as Fortieth 
Anniversary Month in honor of the fortieth 
birthday of the company on June 30. The aim 
of the field force is to write $10,000,000 of busi- 
ness for the month, and there seems to be little 
doubt that this aim will be achieved. May was a 
$7,000,000 month, and if the business for June 
reaches expectations the total for the first six 
months of the year will be approximately $45,- 
000,000, as compared with a total of $44,500,000 
for the entire year of 1918. 

Des Moines Life President Honored 

At the semi-annual agency meeting of the 
Des Moines Life and Annuity Company, held 
recently at Sioux City, Iowa, in honor of A. T. 
Bennett, president of the company, Agency 
Manager A. L. Hart presented President Ben- 
nett with a certificate showing a production of 
one million and fifty-seven thousand dollars 
of paid-for and accepted business during the 
month ending May 15. One hundred and fifteen 
agents were present, who brought into the 
meeting over two hundred thousand dollars of 
business written in a week. 








New York Life Underwriters Organize 

The organization of a New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters got under way last 
week, when over eighty men present at the 
Arkwright Club meeting of the Life Under- 
writers of New York adopted the constitution, 
which provides for a new association to unite 
in one body the local life underwriting associa 
tions of New York, Albany, Syracuse, Utiea, 
Rochester and Buffalo, 

R. L. Jones of the State Mutual, who is chair 
man of the New York city association’s ex- 
ecutive committee, recommended organization 
of the State body, and explained that its pri- 
mary object was the formation of an organ- 
ization that would be able to campaign for and 
against legislative action with the support of 
all local associations. The New York city asso- 
ciation unanimously ratified the proposed con- 
stitution and elected three members as direc- 
tors of the new association: J. S, Myrick of the 
Mutual Life, chairman; S. 8S. Voshell of the 
Metropolitan and president of the New York 
city association, and R. L. Jones. 


Four Millions of New Business for IIlinois 
Life During May 

Sunday and Monday, May 25 and 26, were busy 

days for President J, W. Stevens of the Illinois 

Life. Special delivery letters began arriving 

before breakfast, and continued with only a 


short intermission in the small hours of the 





night for thirty-six hours, by which time he 
had received $765,000 of applications, this con 
stituting a record for the Illinois Life. With 


a total of $3, 


9,500 of May business in hand 
on May 28, the company was looking forward 
very confidently to achieving the four million 
mark in the three days remaining. Its tabula- 
tion had not been completed at the time of 
filing this item of news for appearance in 
THE SPECTATOR, but it may be taken as certain 
that the company’s selling force easily went 
“over the top.” 


Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City 


In the first four months of 1919 the Mid-Con- 
tinent Life of Oklahoma City, Okla., wrote 
about $2,000,000 of new business, compared with 
only $500,000 in the same period last year. This 


denotes fine progress on the part of this enter- 
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prising company, which reported admitted 
assets of $465,708, capital of $100,584 and sur- 
plus of $64,611 on December 31, 1918. R.. T. 
Stuart is president and R. W. Reese is secre- 
tary of the Mid-Continent Life. 


Stock-Taking in June 

(Continued from page §1) 
study the methods and qualities of their more 
experienced successful associates and their 
agency managers. When you find a man who 
has been twenty-five or thirty years in the 
life insurance business, and is still going 
strong, he is a good man to study. His en- 
thusiasm is based on accomplishment—his 
record speaks for itself—he talks with author- 
ity, because he is an authority, and it is to 
such a man that the younger agent may look 
with contidence for inspiration in his work. 

The real test of the tire is not the factory 
hut the highway, and the real test of human 
material is the life journey, and the great thing 
is to be able to keep going. Right now, warm 
weather time, the inclination to let up, to rest, 
is strong. Summer laziness seeks every pos- 
sible excuse for inactivity. Don't do it, don't 
ceive in to it. Keep going. The time to speed 
up is when others are resting. The tortoise 
would never have won the race but for the 
hare’s lazy self-confidence. 

Let the next three months prove that you 
are just as good a man in warm weather as 
vou claim to he in December; that your busi- 
ness abilitics and energies are not regulated 
} 


by a thermometer. Consult your leaders 


again. You will tind they laugh at the idea 
that life insurance cannot he written in the 
summer. 

Some men, like poor tires,-are inherently 
defective; they travel a few miles, blow up, and 
that is the end of them. Others go the full 
distance, mile after mile, faithfully over rough 
roads and smooth. They can always be relied 
upon under all conditions, in all sorts of 
weather; they are the men who make the life 
insurance business what it is to-day—the most 
important single industry in America. 


Thursday 


Prudential Agency Meeting 

The Prudential held its annual agency meet- 
ing at Atlantic City in the last week of May, 
700 managers, superintendents and agents being 
present. President Forrest F. Dryden, address. 
ing his staff, gave some interesting figures. 
The gain in the company’s industrial businesg 
since the entry of the United States into the 
world war was $523,938,000, and in the ordinary 
branch $569,356,000. Outstanding insurance at 
the beginning of 1917 was $38,092,955,000, and on 
May 1, 1919, $4,140,693,042, or an increase during 
this period of $1,047,698,000, or thirty-four per 


cent. —_——_— 


Penn Mutual Celebrates 
The Penn Mutual celebrated its seventy-sec- 
ond anniversary last week by a great meeting 
of agents held in Philadelphia. Some 500 rep- 
resentatives of the company participated. The 
out of town men were welcomed personally by 
President teorge K. Johnson, and _ several 
papers of unusual interest were read at the 
two sessions held. The following officers were 

elected by the Agency Association: 
President, J. Edward Durham; first vice-pres- 
ident, Hugh M. Willett; second vice-president, 
Joseph H. Harrison; secretary, Charles J. Ire- 


dell. Sa er a eet eee 


Reinsurance by Metropolitan Life 

The Metropolitan Life has established a re- 
insurance division, with M. W. Torrey as man- 
ager. Mr. Torrey was formerly with the Man- 
hattan Life, and has recently been United States 
manager of the Mercury Reinsurance Company 
of Germany. The Metropolitan Life has taken 
over the outstanding business of the Mercury, 
amounting to about $10,000,000, and will make 
reinsurance treaties with American companies 
on either the yearly renewable term or the 
coinsurance basis. 


American Life Society Organized 

The American Life Society of New York has 
been incorporated to do a life, health and acci- 
deat business. Its officers are as follows: 

President—Daniel A. Golden. 

Vice-President—Mark A. Daly. 

Secretary—Willard A, Marakle. 

Treasurer—Louis Wiard. 

Directors (with the four named above)— 
Alfred J. Johnson, Isaac H, Klein, James M. 
Lyneh, John Mitchell, G. M. Wynkoop. 
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May be the Man—- 


We have General Agency open in 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


for an experienced producer 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 
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under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 
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Prudential Sues Alien Property Custodian 
in Mortgage Case 

Francis P, Garvin, alien property custodian 
is defendant in litigation filed in the New Jer 
sey Federal Court by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America to establish its interest 
or debt claimed to be $2,000,000 in a fund of 
$4.784,205 held by the custodian. The matte: 
relates to the assignment of a mortgage, and 
the complainant seeks collection and interest 
The North German Lloyd Dock Company and 
the North German Lloyd were interested in the 
situation. The mortgage was given on the 
premises at the foot of Second, Third and 
Fourth streets, Brooklyn. It is set forth in the 
bill that on March 20, 1903, the North German 
Lloyd Dock Company, being indebted to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
in the sum of $2,000,000, executed to the Mutu! 
Company its mortgage to secure payment of 
the bond, and that the premises in questioi 
were the security. It is claimed that later the 


North German Lloyd Dock Company, practically 


all of the stock of which was owned by the 


North Germany Lloyd, leased the premises anid 
practically assumed the obligations of the bond 
and mortgage On March 20, 1913, it is set 
forth by its deed of assignment, the Mutual 
Company assigned the mortgage in considera 
tion of $2,005,014 to the complainant as a part 
of the mortgage of the North German Lloyd. 
The complainant now contends that the sum, 
with interest from September 1, 1918, is due to 
the complainant out of the sum of $4,784,205 
awarded the North German Lloyd and paid to 
the alien property custodian. It is claimed 
that the property was vested in the United 
States under Presidential proclamation, that 
the value of the property lay in the lessee’s 
interest, that that interest was merely a nom 
inal value, and that an award was made to the 
alien property custodian on behalf of the North 
German Lloyd Dock Company of $1, and o: 
behalf of the North German Lloyd of the net 
amount of $4,784.205, which latter sum was 
thereupon vaid to the alien property custodian 


New York Life’s Great Business 

In January, February and March, 1919, the 
New York Life Insurance Company of New Yorl 
received the unusual number of 61,488 applica 
tions for new insurance, and 425,000 renewal 
premiums were paid In the first quarter of 
this vear the New York Life paid to ben: 
ficiaries $31,105,902, ineluding $12,426,448 for 


death claims 


and $18,679,454 to living policy 
holders. 

Of the 4617 policyholders who died in the first 
quarter of 1919, the deaths of 1649 were due to 
influenza, and 609 to pneumonia. 

Vice-President T. A. Buckner has written a 
letter of thanks to the agents and employees of 
the company for their good work in the Victor) 
Loan campaign In closing, he says “T thank 
you, and may no war ever again make similar 


work necessary.” 


H. G. Everett Out of Central Life 

H. G. Everett, for twenty-three years vice 
president and agency manager of the Central 
Life of Des Moines, has resigned, effective im 
mediately. Mr. Everett has built up an eftfe 
tive agency force for the company covering 
twenty States. It is understood that the change 
is a consequence of the recent mutualization 


of the company. 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 


$11,000,000.00 Insurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES, 

DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 

SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 


; B. Bradford, 
President ; 


ec’'y=Treasurer 


. __W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 
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with the cowpox of protection, he will never 
have the scourge of opposition or break out 
with eruptions against our business. And, be- 
sides, he won't go elsewhere. Do you follow 
ine, Clarence ? 

A binding receipt is a wonderful help in 
delivering a policy. With its use you deliver 
the contract before it’s issued. Even if you 



































3y a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters : ; 
ae 2 ne nee sas | are obliged to offer the average man thirty or 


When I got off the street car the man just sixty days to win his consent, when you get 
ready to get his signature to a note let him 
read a binding receipt--eight times out of ten 
you will get his check—hetter all ’round. 

Don’t ring up a vicious kick because the 


behind me stumbled and fell with nearly his 
full weight upon my broad shoulders. Turn- 
ing around upon receiving his apology, I 
looked into the face of a stranger. As | 


straightened up, I said, “You had better he company rejects a risk for you. The medical 


careful or you will need to get your life in- director doesn’t hate you. He may know 


sured “Have -been thinking of it,’ he re- 
plied. Handed him my card—made an ap- 


pointment—result, $21,0co. Refer to it only 
to urge you to watch out for every little thing 


something you don’t—he may also be mis- 
taken. Find out (if you can) w/y your ap- 
plicant was declined. If a good reason is 


given, accept it and look for the next man. 
which would make a suggestion psychological If a mistake has heen made most medical di- 
rectors (and I know of several) will gladly 
correct it and give you the policy. Anyway, 
medical directors are human and like a soft 


—or common garden variety, timely. You 
never know what men are thinking about. 


Anyway, the law of suggestion is the greatest ; 
i» our code kick instead of a hard one—that is, the agent 


Quite frequently he used to come into the — 'S apt to get more consideration if the toe of 


office, and after the usual “How d'ye do” say, the hoot is padded. R. O. Ticitos. 
“What would it cost me for $10,000 (or pen 

$5000) more?” Tle left, only after he was 

examined. Finally he had our full limit J. W. Harsha, for nine years chief examiner of 


“fie 2 ee : - Ohio State Insurance Den: ; ted secently 
seventeen policies for a total of $100,0c0, You — th a State Insurance Department, died recently at 
: x ‘ a - Columbus. 
see | had him inoculated with a microscopic 
ge : : 2a . : ies C, B. Walsh has purchas insure branch 
living organism which multiplied in his sys- eee alsh has purchased the in urance branc 
ay | i ae a tl of the Peoples Bank and Trust Company of Charlotte, 
! he had = ; 2 desire at ler cae ‘ : : : 
tem until he had a burning desire for ano . N. C., and is conducting a general insurance business 


policy. If you vaccinate every one you write in that city. 


Thursday 


Opinion on New Mortality Table 
Actuary J. E. Flanigan, of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, who discussed the proposed new 
Mortality Table at the recent annual meeting 
of the Actuarial Society of America in New 
York, has contributed the following to a re- 
cent issue of the Bankers Life Bulletin: 


At certain ages this new Mortality Table 
shows lower rates of mortality than the Ameri- 
can Experience Table, the standard now in 
use in the United States. The question is now 
being discussed by actuaries as to whether 
this new table should be adopted or not. A\- 
though this new table shows a somewhat lower 
mortality than the American Experience Table, 
it would not decrease the cost of insurance to 
policyholders, because the mortality savings 
experienced under the present standard have 
been returned to the policyholders in divi- 
dends; and where the insurance is non-partici- 
pating these mortality savings have been dis- 
counted by the companies in fixing the pre- 
miums to be charged. If the new Mortality 
Table should be adopted as a new standard by 
the various States, it will be because of the 
fact that it is desirable to have a table based 
upon a modern experience, as the cost of insur- 
ance will not be decreased. Each insurance 
company has based the actual cost of insurance 
to its policyholders upon its own actual ex- 
perience, regardless of the standard in use. 


Plan For Health Administration 

Under the title ‘“‘A Plan for a More Effective 
Federal and State Health Administration,” 
Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., third vice-presi- 
dent and_= statistician of the Prudential of 
Newark, has collated his papers read before the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, in Oc- 
tober, 1918, and the American Public Health 
Association in December, 1918. 

In these papers Mr. Hoffman deals at length 
with some very important matters, the pam- 





phlet occupying eighty-seven pages. 








THE GUARDIAN LIFE Essabtohed 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 





New Insurance Paid For in 1918. . $24,657,927.00 


Total Insurance in force, January 
SS 6b re Bsere sew beeen esas 179,410,731.00 


nt Coe, hee Gk Rate eae eae 56,111,806.00 
Surplus assigned and unassigned.  4,999,205.00 
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New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate developing the Country's agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
of over $33,000,000.00 annually. The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 


and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation-—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
: : ; ; investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
For information concerning a direct agency connec- cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN tality, and economy of management. 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
* ‘ ‘ JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
50 Union Square New York City President. Second Vice-President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


=, ie. No more virile and effi- 
~ cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the _ rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 














Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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ROMANTIC ADVERTISING 


Experience of Twenty-Seven Years in 
Agency Business Put to Profit 


TELLING A HUMAN INTEREST STORY 





Value of a Policy Can Be Demonstrated Without 
Mentioning Insurance or Policies 
By A WESTERN AGENT 


I have studied life insurance at close range 
for twenty-seven years. I have solicited ap- 
plications, employed agents, instructed  be- 
ginners, and have written more than a million 
words on salesmanship. 

My father contracted with a great company 
in 1890; and as he found the field more con- 
genial than the office, he practically put the 
general agency in charge of his sons. If we 
were not positively executives we enjoyed 
great liberty, and we took advantage of it. 
We devised campaigns for strengthening the 
organization, and experimented with methods 
for securing policyholders rapidly and in num- 
bers. Again and again we tried to solve the 
problem of developing business by correspond- 
exce. As I had a weakness for books and a 
command of English it was assumed that | 
was most fitted to direct the attacks of the 
“salesman in print.” 

Solicitors are compelled to search city and 
country, every spot where healthy human life 
can be found. I was anxious to save time and 
energy for our representatives if I could not 
bring policyholders to our office. IT whetted 
my ingenuity and composed long and_ short 
circulars and put words together with un- 
flagging industry. 
before I realized that I was investing liberally 


However, it was not long 


in postage stamps, but was not stimulating 
inquiries or increasing our income. 


An AGENT’S ORIGINAL IDEAS 

I subjected my programme to a merciless 
criticism, and was presently convinced that | 
knew its defects. We had a room full of 
printed matter which had been provided by 
our company. It was authorized by our 
superiors, seemed to us to be associated in 
some mysterious manner with commissions, 
and if we did not find it exactly fascinating 
we respected it. Assuming that it represented 
excellence, | adapted it to my purpose. It was 
Profuse in figures, tables, percentages and 
ratios, but when it went forth to conquer, and 
came to an inglorious end in the waste basket, 
I began to suspect it, and finally came to the 
conclusion that it was about as thrilling as 
arithmetic. Before condemning it utterly I 


personally delivered great quantities of it to 
prospective policyholders. Upon making  in- 
quiries later I was forced to believe that they 
would not read statistics, policy histories, or 
long disquisitions on the certainty of death. 

I reached the conclusion in a comparatively 
short time that our literary salesman was im- 
potent, but I experimented nearly ten years 
before I learned how to make him efficient. 
I do not assert that my imagination is in- 
variably equal to the task of penetrating the 
lethargy of the ordinary mind, but I feel | 
know how to deal with its limitations. 

When I now compose a circular, advertise- 
ment, or anything designed to pave the way 
for a solicitor, I contine myself to what I call 
the “romantic” method. It can be illustrated 
more easily than defined, but some introduc- 
tory statements may not be amiss. 

A “romantic” appeal does not begin with 
the climax by announcing its subject in the 
title. It is designed to hold attention when it 
is once attracted. It attempts to arouse in- 
terest by showing the effect of qualities rather 
than by persistent haranguing. It is based 
upon the theory that curiosity dies the moment 
it is gratified, and it attempts to stimulate 
research or inquiry by leaving the situations 
unexplained. It avoids technical terms, and, 
as yet, I have always developed it in the form 
of a story. The following sketch illustrates 
the method as applied to life insurance: 

Mrs. Caroline Inderwood and her husband 
cultivated a small farm she had inherited, 
and tried hard to reduce a mortgage which 
had descended with the real estate. 

“Jennie Asper is a ninny!” Mrs. Inderwood 
exclaimed one day. 

“Why do you say that?” inquired her hus- 
band. 

“She lets everybody impose on Frank.” 

“What's hubby done now?” 

“Remember Tom Atkinson, who wouldn't 
stick to anything, and finally went to town?” 

“He had pretty tough luck,” replied George 
Inderwood, sympathetically. 

“Huh,” sneered the strong-minded woman, 
“he’s no good. He came back yesterday and 
separated Frank Asper from one hundred 
dollars.” 

George exhibited mild curiosity. “What 
did Frank get?” 

The folly of what she was about to relate 
evidently irritated Mrs. Inderwood, but she 
“} call it a 
I suppose it’s got some kind 
She finished the 


controlled herself and explained. 
piece of paper. 
of promise on it; but——” 
sentence with a sniff of contempt. 
“But why do you blame Mrs. Asper?” 
“For not showing Atkinson the door.” 


“Would you do that, dear?” George Inder- 
wood could never realize his wife’s ungracious- 
ness, even though he had seen many illustra- 
tions of it. 

“I'd like to see the fellow that could take 
you in if I was around!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Inderwood, defiantly. The attitude won a 
sinile of admiration from George, but he did 
not pursue the subject. 

Months passed. Summer came, and the 
farmer and his wife were busy with the crops. 
One afternoon an electric storm developed 
suddenly. When it was over George Inder- 
wood was found dead in a field. 

After the funeral the widow examined a 
drawer in which her husband kept papers. She 
came upon a litter of receipted bills, yellow 
clippings and dusty envelopes. She was about 
to discontinue the search as unprofitable, when 
she unearthed something which aroused her 
suspicions. She glanced at it keenly, and 
uttered an exclamation which was a mixture 
of astonishment and disgust. 

“After all I said,” she muttered, “George 
Inderwood wasted our savings on trash.” She 
seized the thing nervously, as if tempted to 
destroy it. At this moment someone knocked 
at the front door. The widow flushed vio- 
lently when she saw who it was. 

“You got your nerve!” she exclaimed. Then 
her temper escaped control and she slammed 
the door. The visitor went to the side en- 
trance, found a screen urhooked and stepped 
inside. Mrs. Inderwood grabbed a broom and 
brandished it menacingly. The visitor threw 
her a slip of paper. 

“Look at that first,” he suggested. 

The angry woman yielded to her curiosity, 
unfolded the slip and read: “Pay Caroling 
Inderwood three thousand dollars.” 

She was silent a moment, then remarked: 
“I suppose this is for that piece of fancy 
printing I was looking at when you came?” 

“You're the limit!” the visitor exclaimed. 
“No wonder your husband kept things from 
you. Sign this receipt and I'll duck.” 

Mrs. Inderwood complied, and as the man 
turned to go she said: “Mr. Atkinson, it’s 
hard for me to admit that I need this money, 
and don’t deserve it. It’s worse than cutting 
my back open and throwing salt into it to tell 
you I’ve been a fool, but hereafter I'll try not 
to be so smart.” 

Atkinson put out his hand. “I don’t hold 
malice. Your admission that I did you a good 
turn is reward enough.” 

If this tale ever had any thrills they were 
destroyed by condensation. One _ probably 
would not shed tears if Mrs. Inderwood had 
been compelled to go to a public institution | 
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instead of receiving money. It is a matter of 
indifference to me whether she is lovable or 
contemptible, but I submit that the sketch 
does not drop the reader with a thud by ex- 
plaining that George Inderwood insured his 
life, and setting forth the arguments which 
Atkinson used in writing the application. 
GREAT SOUTHERN MERGER 
FORBIDDEN 


Insurance Commissioner Briggs Announces 
His Disapproval of Negotiations 
with International Life 
[Special Dispatch to THe Spectator] 

Austin, TeX. June 17.—Examination into 
the affairs of the Great Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas has been completed 
by J. L. Mims, actuary of the Department of 
Insurance and Banking, and his report was 
fled a few days ago. The Great Southern 
Life will be given at least twenty days to look 
over the report before it is made public by the 
Commissioner. 

Yesterday the contract for the merger of 
the International Life of St. Louis and the 
Great Southern Life of Dallas was disap- 
proved by Commissioner of Jnsurance and 
Banking George W. Briggs, he making public 
announcement to that effect. Two reasons are 
assigned for refusing to permit the merger; 
first. the reinsurance of the Great Southern in 
the St. Louis company is not considered 
necessary by the Insurance Commissioner, and, 
second, the merger, in the opinion of the Com- 
niissioner, would not improve the status or af- 
fairs of the policyholders. © Commissioner 
Briges has accordingly notified the chairman 
and board of directors of the Great Southern 
Life at Houston of his action disapproving the 
merger. 

During the past week President O. S. Carl- 
ton of the Great Southern and the stock- 
holders and directors were urging that action 
be taken for the consummation of the transac- 
tion. On June 10, five of the leading directors 
of the Great Southern were here and had a 
conference with Commissioner Briggs, and 
urged that approval be given to the reinsurance 
contracts, but no action to that end was an- 
nounced. The directors visiting this city, with 
Dr. E. P. Wilmot, president of the Austin 
National Bank, Austin, were: John H. Kirby, 
lumber king of Houston; Joe S. Rice, J. A. 
Elkins and John T. Scott, all of Houston, and 
J. A. Kemp, Wichita Falls. 

[Special Dispatch to THE Spectator] 

St. Louis, June 17.—The proposition to 
merge the Great Southern Life of Dallas and 
International Life of St. Louis was postponed 
indefinitely this afternoon by the special com- 
mission, subject to the call of Insurance Com- 
missioner Harty of Missouri. The Insurance 
Commissioner of Texas was not present at the 
meeting. It appears he is not in favor of the 
merger, as he does not wish the Great South- 
The Insurance Commis- 
sioners present were those from Oklahoma and 


ern to leave Texas. 
Colorado. As the Texas Commissioner was 
not here, Commissioner Harty thought it best 
not to take action in the matter. 


Thursday 


Insurance Commissioners Meet 

The executive committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners met last 
week in New York, and elected John B. 
Sanborn, of Minnesota, a member of the com- 
mittee, to succeed M. J. Cleary, resigned, the 
latter having become an officer of the North. 
western Mutual Life. 

The committee on blanks reported about 100 
minor changes in the various blanks for 1919, 
but nothing of much importance, except the ab. 
breviated schedule B (mortgages). It is antj- 
cipated that more changes may be made for 
the business of 1920. 

The committee on examinations has decided 
to examine the Union Central Life of Cincin- 
nati, and the States which will conduct the 
examination will be designated later. 

A tentative programme for the annual meet- 
ing, which is to be held at Hartford, Conn., on 
September 9-12, was also prepared. 


New Life Company Vigorous 

The Liberty Life Insurance Company, re- 
cently organized in Topeka by Charles A. 
Moore, one of the old-time general agents of 
Topeka, and Will W. McBride, formerly field 
superintendent for the Omaha Life, has received 
its license from the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The capital stock of $100,000 has already 
been paid in with no organization expense. No 
stock is to be given as bonus, as has been 
crroneously stated in the press. 

With a capable management and an excep- 
tionally strong board of directors behind it, the 
Liberty Life is assured of a successful career, 
The company received its license on May 6, and 
on June 6, when it was one month old, it had 
over $750,000 insurance in force. 
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Fraternal Merger Declared Off 

The hoped-for consolidation of the Fraternal 
Aid Union of Lawrence, Kan., with the Knights 
and Ladies of Security of Topeka into one of 
the largest fraternal insurance organizations in 
the country will not be completed under the 
present contract. Richard J. Hopkins, attorney- 
general of Kansas, has asked the Knights and 
Ladies to cancel the contract for the merger, 
because he felt that the contract contained 
defects, and that the fees to be paid the pro- 
moters of the merger were too high. The at- 
torney-general has also advised the Insurance 
Department that the merger should not be ap- 
proved by the Department with the fees as 
high as the contract ealls for. 

The proposed consolidation has been under 
Way for some time in spite of some serious 
opposition on the part of some of the officers 
and many of the members of the Fraternal Aid 
Union. There also was considerable opposition 
from some of the men who had helped build 
this organization, but who are not connected 
with it in an official capacity. 

The contract provided for fees aggregat- 
ing $350,000, and it is asserted that one 
man was to receive $123,000 for his part in 
bringing about the deal. Some time ago, when 
the proposed merger was first presented to the 
attorney-general, he demanded a list of those 
who were to receive fees and the amount each 
would receive. The list was never presented. 

Education on War Risk Insurance 

That the insurance industry of the country, 
despite the advertising it has been given by 
the Government during the war, has yet a 
great deal of educational work to perform, is 
evidenced by the fact that approximately half of 
the men in military service who held war in- 
surance under the war risk act did not intend 
to continue their policies permanently. 

Reports secured from the Bureau of Wat 
Risk Insurance show that among the men in 
the Atlantic fleet, for instance, only 8175 of 
those holding war certificates of insurance in- 
tended to secure permanent policies. Officers 
were detailed to explain the privileges of con- 
version and the various forms of policies of- 
fered by the Government and the advantages 
of each, and after considerable work sue- 
ceeded in inducing 13,971 to continue their 
policies. 

At the present time, according to the bureau's 
report, 14,817 officers and men in the fleet have 
decided to take out permanent insurance, and 
will carry policies totaling $111,704,600. 

While it is not generally known, the bureau 
will act as a depository for its policyholders, 
and is now holding 105,000 policies for safe 
keeping at the request of the men. 

Assistant to Frank L. Travis 

W. R. Baker of Rosedale has been appointed 
by Frank L. Travis Assistant Superintendent of 
Insurance of Kansas. The new assistant for- 
merly was a fire insurance agent and adjuster 
in Rosedale and Kansas City, and has been a 
practicing attorney for several years. 

Bankers Life of Nebraska Doing Well 

The Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., reports 
a wonderful business. In May the company 
wrote more than twice as much as in any one 
previous month in its history, and during the 
same month it had also its largest single day's 


business, consisting entirely of small policies. 
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DEATH OF JOHN B. LUNGER 


Vice-President of Equitable Life of New 
York Dies Suddenly 


WAS A NOTED MANAGER AND ACTUARY 


Had Been Officially Connected with the Pruden- 
tial, the New York Life, and the Travelers 


John Bodine Lunger, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, of New York, died suddenly 
of heart disease early Thursday morning, June 
12, after attending a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel on Wednesday evening. Up to 
the time of his death he had apparently been 
enjoying the best of health, and had been at 
his office as usual on Wednesday. 

Mr. Lunger was born in Asbury, Warren 
county, N. J., April 5, 1864. His father was 
Amos Lunger, who died in 1864 from disease 
contracted in the Civil War. He was educated 
in the public schools and at the Centenary 
Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J. His 
family on his father’s side was of Swiss origin, 
his great-grandfather having arrived in this 
country during the Revolutionary War. 

At the age of sixteen he entered the law 
offices of Ryerson & Ward of Newark. A 
year later Mr. Ward obtained for him a posi- 
tion in the statistical department of the Pru- 
lential Insurance Company of Newark, and 
becoming interested in actuarial work, he 
spent his evenings studying the science under 
the guidance of D. Parks Fackler, consulting 
actuary of New York, making such progress 
that he was appointed actuary of the company 

vhen only about nineteen years old. He 
showed so much ability that Mr. Fackler 
prophesied that he would soon become a leader 
in the business. 

Mr. Lunger at one time related to the writer 
that while employed temporarily by the Pru- 
dential on statistical work he had occasion to 
refer to and use a copy of “Principles and 
Practice of Life Insurance,” by the late 
Nathan Willey, the text matter and tables in 
which he thoroughly studied. This arousing 
in his mind a live interest in the principles of 
life insurance, he determined to endeavor to 
make that business his life work. 

The Prudential had confined itself to the 
industrial business, but Mr. Lunger urged the 
establishment of a branch to do ordinary busi- 
ness, and in 1886 the company allowed him to 
open an ordinary branch, making him man- 
ager. His work was so effective that in its 
tenth year the new insurance written by his 
department alone amounted to $25,0c0,coo, 
Meanwhile he had given much attention to 
reorganizing the clerical force in the indus- 
trial branch and simplifying the office methods, 

His success as a manager was not unnoticed 
by other companies, and in February, 1897, the 
New York Life Insurance Company created 
for him the position of managing actuary. 


While with this company he traveled ex- 
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tensively abroad, and was directly engaged in 
the solution of financial and agency problems 
as well as in actuarial matters. 

In February, 1902, following the death of 
James G. Batterson, founder and president of 
the Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, and following the elevation of S. C. Dun- 
ham to the presidency, Mr. Lunger became 
vice-president of that company. 

In 1912 he was made vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, which position he held at the 
time of his death, 

Mr. Lunger was a keen student of almost 
every phase of the complex business of life 
insurance, having studied law as well as the 
actuarial science. He was well grounded for 
the useful and distinguished career which has 
just come to a close. He has written many 
papers on life insurance subjects, and was a 
man of extraordinary mental energy, with an 
unusual faculty for mastering the details of 
the business and all'the intricate problems in- 
volved in its management. 

While Mr. Lunger’s study and interest ex- 
tended into every branch of life insurance, his 
breadth of view and intelligent interest in the 
big problems connected with the getting and 
renewing of life insurance made him a promi- 
nent figure in local and national underwriting 
associations. He frequently took part in and 
addressed conventions of the National Asso- 
ciation. Few men had so many warm friends 
in every section and with every company. He 
was a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and was honored by Yale University, 
which included him among its instructors as 
a lecturer on life insurance. 

He was married in 1898 to Jane Estelle 
Burnett of Cleveland. He lived in New York 
city in the winter and also had a summer home 
at Rumson, N. J., near Seabright. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Lunger appears 
in this number of THE SPECTATOR. 

Mr. Lunger has long been recognized as one 
of the ablest and most progressive of the 
group of younger life underwriters in this 
Occupying an important executive 
position, his loss will be keenly felt, not only 
by his immediate associates among the officers 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, but 
by a wide circle of friends in the insurance 
business throughout the country. 

Mr. Lunger was a member of the Pilgrims, 
the France-America Society, the Asiatic So- 
ciety, the Museum of French Art, and the 
Metropolitan, Union League, Rumson Country 
and Sleepy Hollow clubs. 

The funeral was held on Saturday morning 
at St. Thomas’s Church, Fifth avenue and 
Fifty-third street. The honorary pallbearers 
were: 


country. 


William Alexander, William C. Breed. 
Henry A. Cesar, George A. H. Churchill, W. 
A. Day, T. Coleman Dupont, William Curtis 
Demorest, Samuel W. Fairchild, Leon O. 
Fisher, A. R. Horr, John D. Kernan, Morgan 
J. O’Brien, Alton B. Parker, Judson S. Todd, 


J. V. Westfall and George T. Wilson. 


The Association of Life Insurance Presi- 


Thursda y 


dents appointed the following as _ its repre- 
sentatives : 

I’. J. Heppenheimer, Jersey City; Asa S, 
Wing, Philadelphia; William Bro. Smith, 
Hartford; John Kk. Gore and E. FE, Rhodes 
Newark; George I. Ide, Charles A. Peabody, 
George H. Gaston, Job E. Hedges and George 
T. Wight. 

The Union League Club appointed a com- 
mittee of its members to attend, among whom 
were John I, Alvord, J. Sinclair Armstrong, 
William Evarts Benjamin, Gates W. McGar- 
rah, Frank A, Munsey, Harry Cushing, Frank 
H. Platt, William C. Demorest, Frank Pres- 
brey, Robert A. C. Smith, George W. Hodges 
and T. Coleman Dupont. 


The executive committee of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents adopted the 
following minute: 

The death of John B. Lunger is a distinct 
loss to this association and to the world of 
business. 

His entire life from boyhood years had 
been passed in the arena of life insurance ac- 
tivities, to which he brought conscientious, in- 
telligent endeavor with an unusual breadth of 
view in the midst of its complicated problems, 

His associations were marked by whole- 
some, upright conduct, whether toward su- 
periors or toward those who came under his 
executive authority. Kindly in manner, pre- 
cise in thought, suggestive and creative in dis- 
cussion, he was affirmative and helpful in 
every environment to which he was called. 

His success was the immediate result of 
early necessities, reaching its maturity by the 
road of uninterrupted application and the con- 
stant outgiving of his mental and _ bodily 
strength. 

His career is written in the history of the 
companies which he served and in the sound 
insurance principles which he advocated. In 
the memory of friends and acquaintances he 
will live long, furnishing the inspiration which 
springs from happy and helpful companion- 
ship. 


F. W. Shanbacher Agency, Inc. 


In the latter part of the month of May, when 
the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
sent out a notice that with deep regret it was 
called upon to announce the death on May 16 
of Frank W. Shanbacher, president of the F. W. 
Shanbacher Agency, Inc., who had been associ- 
ated with the company for fifteen years, at that 
time it was also intimated from the office of 
the company that no material change would be 
made in this successful agency. 

After Mr. Shanbacher’s death representatives 
of the home office visited the Shanbacher Agen- 
cy at Ridgway, Pa., and shortly afterward the 
information was given out that Mrs. Shan- 
bacher will retain an active and personal in- 
terest in the management of the agency—a fact 
which will be gratifying to the host of friends 
of her late husband. H. A. Mader, who has 
been in charge of the Ridgway office for the 
past eight years, will also be active in the af- 
fairs of the agency, and the capable force of 
agents, who have built up the Fidelity name 
and prestige in this territory, will carry on the 
work. The agency has been doing some very 
successful work during the year 1919, and will 
make a good showing when the year is com- 


plete. ————— 
Life Insurance in the Canal Zone 
Life premiums collected in 1918 in the Canal 
Zone aggregated $27,056; the policies in force, 
December 31, 1918, numbering 488 for $872,251. 
Losses incurred last year amounted to $5,500. 
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TUBERCULOSIS PROBLEMS 


Life Companies Interested in Health- 
Promoting Agencies 


MORE ACTIVE CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


Companies’ Membership in the American Public 
Health Association a Benefit to Policyholders 
in General 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association was held in Atlan- 
tie City during the week of June 14. The meet- 
ing fulfilled its promise of being one of the 
most important in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Through the co-operation of the 
American Red Cross the local associations were 
fnanced during the present year instead 
of being supported, as heretofore, largely by 
funds raised through the annual sale of Red 
Cross seals at Christmas time. The earlier 
practice will, however, be resumed during the 
present year, since the American Red Cross 
seems not to be inclined to renew the former 
understanding. 

It would seem an admirable solution of a 
serious financial difficulty if the American Red 
Cross could be made the means of raising the 
required funds for the needs of recognized or 
approved agencies serving health-promoting 
purposes. As said in my ‘Plan for a More Ef- 
fective Federal and State Health Administra- 
tion,” “It would seem to me that if the appeal 
for an annual one-dollar membership in the 
American Red Cross were made to rest pri- 
marily upon the services rendered by that or- 
ganization in the development of home nurs- 
ing and first aid to the injured, amplified by 
the suggestion that such membership would 
carry with it the support of approved national 
health-promoting activities, the work of which 
would practically be familiar to one and all, 
the value of the membership would be more 
thoroughly realized on the part of the general 
public and form in course of time the back- 
ground of American philanthropy, as visualized 
to every man, woman and child by the broader 


activities of the American Red Cross.’ 


MORTALITY RATE INCREASING 


In sinister contrast to a previous and rela- 
tively rapid decline in the tuberculosis death 
rate from 208.4 per 100,000 of population in 
1904 to 158.5 in 1915, and 149.5 in 1916, there has 
been an increase in the rate to 151.9 per 100,- 
000 during 1917, and 153. 
rates are limited to twenty-five representative 
American cities, which in 1918 had an aggre- 
gate population of nearly nineteen millions. 
The details of the urban death rate from tu- 
berculosis, as represented by the mortality of 
twenty-five large cities, is given in Table A, 
with summaries for the three five-year periods 
to facilitate comparison with the rate for the 
year 1918, 


during 1918. These 


The persistent increase in recent years is 
a matter of sinister significance, deserving of 
most serious consideration. In all probability 
the increase is the result of diminished public 
interest, not only in the tuberculosis problem 
but in all the other numerous social questions 
Which have a direct bearing upon the tubercu- 
losis death rate. Tuberculosis, it has been 
said, is a disease of insanitary living. In a 
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thoughtful discussion in an address contributed 
to the Proceedings of the Canadian Commission 
of Conservation, the point is emphasized by 
Dr. Peter H. Bryce that there is a direct rela- 
tion to the so-called house climate of civilized 
peoples and the occurrence of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. Among the elements of the problem 
Dr. Bryce enumerates the constituents of the 
air, the contamination of the air, education 
needed as to the meaning of fresh air, the 
standards of air-space in rooms, the proposed 
schemes for supplying fresh, warm air in 
rooms, and the maintaining of the normal hu- 
midity of indoor air. 

Insanitary housing conditions ungestionably 
contribute to the tuberculosis death rate, and 
the recent agitation for lower rents is but one 
of many evidences that, partly on account of 
the war, if not largely because thereof, the 
present home conditions of the people are less 
satisfactory, with a consequential lowering of 
the standard of life. 


POPULATION ESTIMATES DEFECTIVE 

Unfortunately, in the absence of a census or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of at least large 
cities every five instead of every ten years, the 
tuberculosis death rates for specified cities are 
not as accurate and conclusive as would be de- 
sirable. Table B, however, will show such de- 
tails as are available, including the rate of 
mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis per 100,- 
060 of population for each of the three five- 
year periods, and separately for the year 1918, 
together with the mortality ratio of the 1918 
mortality to the normal, the mortality of 1903- 
67 being taken as 100. 

Regardless of the increase previously re- 
ferred to for all the cities considered as a 
group, the only specified cities which during 
1918 showed a material excess over the death 
rate of ‘1903-07, were Buffalo, N. Y., Detroit, 
Mich., Fall River, Mass., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. Errors in pop- 
ulation estimates, however, would affect these 
returns, which require to be used with extreme 
caution. 

The most favorable showing in the compari- 
son is made for the city of St. Louis, Mo., which 
during 1918 experienced a mortality from pul- 
monary tuberculosis equivalent to only 55 per 
cent. of the corresponding average death rate 
for the period 1903-07. The lowest actual mor- 
tality rate from the disease in the twenty-five 
cities under review prevailed in the city of 
Seattle, Wash., or 49.7 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion, while the highest rate was returned for 
the city of New Orleans, or 285.6 per 100,000, 
which was largely due to the predominating 
colored population in that community. 

Race, of course, is only one of the many fac- 
tors which influence the tuberculosis death rate 
and on account of which correction requires to 
be made in crude rates used for comparative 
purposes if strictly valid corclusions are to be 
justified. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE DISEASE 

A few years ago, for illustration, there was 
published in London, by William Gordon, a 
treatise on ‘“‘The Influence of Strong, Prevalent, 
Rain-Bearing Winds on the Prevalence of 
Phthisis,’’ which is one of many contributions 
to the climatological aspects of the disease, 
which, however, have hardly attracted sufficient 
and qualified attention in this country. As 
evidence of the urgency of further inquiries 
and original investigations, reference may also 
be made to the report of the Medical Research 
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Committee, National Healih Insurance, of 
Great Britain, on the ‘““Epidemiology of Phthisis 
in Great Ireland,” by Dr. 


John Brownlee, director of the statistical de- 


Britain and 


partment, in which the extremely important 
and particularly suggestive conclusion is ad- 
vanced that ‘the disease known as Phthisis 
Pulmonalis is not a single disease, as is com- 
monly understood, but rather a group of dis- 
eases, coming thus into line with typhoid fever 
and bacillary dysentery, both of which are now 
known to consist of groups of diseases of which 
the causal organisms possess similar proper- 
ties and produce fevers which run almost the 
same course.’’ This conclusion, without ques- 
tion, bears upon the more involved problem of 
the probable nature of the recent epidemic of 
influenza, in which it was found practically im- 
possible to establish the Pfeiffer bacillus as the 
sole causative factor of the disease. 

From another point of view the conclusion 
is also of the utmost importance to those who 
are concerned with the occupational aspects of 
pulmonary phthisis, particularly as the disease 
occurs in the so-called dusty trades. Attention 
may be directed to a recently issued ‘Prelim- 
inary Report of the Committee on Mortality 
from Tuberculosis in Dusty Trades,’’* issued by 
the Working Conditions Service of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, of which Grant Ham- 
ilton is the director. In this report attention is 
directed to the extremely complex nature of the 
subject and the urgency of a thorough and 
criginal investigation into the underlying and 
related facts. It is proposed in the report that 
the investigation of the committee shall, for 
the time being, be limited to the stone indus- 
try, chiefly granite and marble cutting, in Ver- 
mont, and the limestone industry of southern 
Indiana. It is most gratifying to meet with 
such a hearty spirit of co-operation on the part 
of the Working Conditions Service, which is 
deserving of public appreciation for having 
given publicity to the results of the preliminary 
investigations, which will be followed in course 
of time by additional reports, presenting in 
detail the results of the proposed scientific in- 
quiry. Among the members of the Committee 
are: Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, of the Trudeau 
Sanatorium; Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Harvard 
University; Dr. H. R. M. Landis, of the Henry 
Phipps Institute; Dr. A. J. Lanza, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service; Dr. O. W. eMichael, 
of Asheville, N. C.; and Dr. Alfred Stengel, 
the well-known expert in occupational diseases, 
of the Medica! School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

It is also gratifying to be able to say that 
the work of the committee has met with @very 
encouragement from the executive committee 
of the National Tuberculosis 
which, at a recent meeting, voted the sum of 
one thousand dollars for clerical services in 
the furtherance of the committee’s work. 


Association, 


PROBLEM OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

Tuberculosis is a life insurance problem of 
the first importance. Not only that a vast 
mortality occurs from pulmonary tuberculosis 
during the early years of policy duration, which 
naturally results in higher rates of insurance, 
cr lower dividends, than would otherwise be 
paid if the mortality from this group of dis- 
eases could be more materially reduced than 
has heretofore been the case, but as a cause 
of rejection the tendency to pulmonary tu- 


F eas : ? . 
r Committee of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
ion. 
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berculosis is frequently the means of a loss of 
business, which must materially affect the in- 
comes of the agency force. Since tuberculosis 
is a health problem of the first importance, life 
insurance companies have a direct interest in 
any and all measures which make for health 
improvement or mortality reduction, as the 
case may be. It is most gratifying, therefore, 
to be able to say that life insurance companies 
are now actively interested in advancing health- 
promoting agencies and that a large number of 
such companies are directly contributing to the 
American Public Health Association on the 
basis of corporate memberships. It is very 
much to be desired, however, that all life in- 
surance executive officers, agents, and others, 
should take a more active interest in the pro- 
gress of health-promoting agencies and be- 
come associated with such movements in an 
active manner as members, or otherwise, to 
further a cause than which none is of greater 
importance to the welfare of all policyholders, 
Industrial as well as ordinary, and represen- 
tative of every section of the country from 
the Arctic regions to the tropics. 

Membership in the American Public Health 


TABLE 
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Association, and similar activities, would seem 
especially fitting for life insurance representa- 
tives engaged in the laudable enterprise of pro- 


TABLE A 
MORTALITY FROM PULMONARY TUBERCU 
LOSIS IN TWENTY-FIVE AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1903-1918 
Rate per 
Number of — 100,000 


Year Population Deaths Population 
See ee 12,913,960 25,336 196.2 
ROR sos cinea a vie 13,232,232 27,577 208.4 
eee ees 13,579,182 26,798 197.3 
TA ga ae 13,992,034 27,190 194.3 
Peer Te 14,459,785 27,319 188.9 
1903-1907...... 68,177,193 134,220 196.9 
1908... wcccccces 14,964,389 26,823 179.2 
WOOD. cccvwcsecs 15,356,493 26,424 172.1 
PIO RID as nies no -se'o s 15,719,288 27,727 176.4 
CUE: PA ae errs 16,163,970 26,823 165.9 
Ui): Aer 16,543,964 26,111 157.8 
1908-1912...... 78,748,104 133,908 170.0 
ere 16,915,605 26,371 155.9 
oo eer se 17,288,350 27,457 158.8 
PARED oie oss) ols >on oie 17,850,696 27,405 153.5 
i) Seer ee 18,041,852 26,977 149.5 
BOT i. o.0 5 06:00 s0.9 18,430,822 27,992 151.9 
1913-1917...... 88,527,325 136,202 153.9 
BOIS. 2 25 cissc0ee 18,819,468 28,809 153.1 
B 


MORTALITY FROM PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN TWENTY-FIVE AMERICAN CITIES, 
1903-1918 











Mortality 
in 1918 to 
that of 

——————-Rates per 100,000 of Population ——— 1903-1907, 

1903-1907 1908-1912 19138-1917 -—- 1918 —_ the latter 

Cities Rate Rate Rate Deaths Rate taken as100 
3altimore 222.0 203.9 1,278 212.8 89 
SS Bie ae ee 160.8 143.8 1,186 152.2 76 
Ee ee Ty Te 27.3 124.9 141.1 713 147.6 116 
Chicago f 153.7 141.2 3,276 126.2 76 
eS eee ree 249.4 242.9 218.1 855 204.5 82 
POET ibe 6ans-cetasnewns 374.3 308.6 226.2 729 264.1 71 
PATI Go ispsin sews ees 90 S06. 106.0 95.4 120.6 968 146.1 138 
PRUNES 65k ws do.o ee a:0 166.6 133.3 138.2 226 172.1 103 
TE: ee ee ee ene ears 163.3 136.3 99.1 135 117.6 72 
SUIMNOMANEE (6g 5.4.6 s ace Sle 0’ 0: 222.8 201.1 166.6 395 162.7 73 
MANES Sie see bess suaae ss 220.2 229.8 256.0 3738 241.0 109 
re ere 126.8 101.7 86.1 399 88.0 69 
TO a ae rr 103.8 120.3 118.3 415 108.2 104 
Dewalt, IU, J. oie see se oes 242.1 188.2 158.4 683 159.3 66 
BSN SE MUAIPIERD 0! 5 a's slag o50 Ss. 9 165.0 138.1 103.7 175 113.0 68 
Mew QHeAnG: 6.06 s55506 e006 307.1 246.3 264.1 1,092 285.6 93 
ee Serene 212.3 184.5 163.5 149.5 70 
PRUGBEUING 6.5 8009.0:8's 5 6:50 219.2 189.5 168.4 210.8 96 
ot eer 134.6 106.7 109.5 116.5 87 
OS are 249.8 210.1 176.6 177.3 71 
BREE 5555s ch Seen 136.2 222.2 95.5 89.5 66 
Ey ROUEN: soto cess 46a bas 201.6 157.0 135.3 111.0 5D 
DEE Winn aS oS auaseewe 107.1 105.2 106.9 123.8 116 
pan Prancisco ........+++. 231.3 170.4 170.8 173.4 75 
PEE: ones topes bear ors 79.1 85.9 59.3 49.7 63 
RNESNOR as Sasiocles saws 196.9 170.0 153.9 28,809 153.1 78 
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moting thrift and social security, by the largest 
possible development of life insurance methods, 
An active interest in all that concerns the 
public health on the part of local representa- 
tives of life insurance companies cannot but 
help to raise materially the status of any and 
all health-promoting agencies, whether gen- 
eral or special, such, for illustration, as the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
the National Committee on Malaria Eradica- 
tion, the American Child Hygiene Association, 
etc. The growth of the public health movement 
at the present time is one of the most encour- 
aging indications of a better future, when the 
interests of each will be in fact the serious 
concern and the interest of all. The life in- 
surance representative should therefore make 
tre best possible use of the present opportunity 
ard become affiliated with every well consid- 
ered health-promoting agency serving the in- 
terests of the public solely for the public 
good.** 





_** See in this connection ‘‘A Plan for a More Effee- 
tive Federal and State Health Administration,” by 
Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., third vice-president and 
statistician of The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J., a copy of which can be had 
on request to the company. 


Tabulation of Large Claims 

The Northwestern Mutual Life has made a 
tabulation of its large claims paid in the past 
seven years, including all of $25,000 and over. 
In 1918 it paid ninety-one such claims for a 
total of $3,830,985, these figures having been 
surpassed in only one year of the seven. Of 
these policies twenty were for $25,000 each, 
forty-four were between $25,000 and $50,000, 
sixteen were between $50,000 and $75,000, three 
were between $75,000 and $100,000, and eight 
were for $100,000 each. 


Forbes Lindsay in War Risk Bureau 

Forbes Lindsay, who was formerly in charge 
of the salesmanship work of the Pacific Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles, Cal., and is well known as 
the author of ‘Efficiency,’ ‘‘The Psychology of 
a Sale,’ ‘Practical Pointers’’ and ‘‘Business 
Insurance,’ has become identified with the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance as head of its edu- 
cational division. Mr. Lindsay’s long experi- 
ence in similar work should eminently qualify 
him for his new office. 
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Double Indemnity 
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See the new low Rates. 
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Double Indemnity Clause Effective for 
Soldier Killed in Action 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Company 

must pay the double indemnity provided in its 

policy on the life of George R. Giles, a Kansas 

soldier killed in France. Frank L. Travis, In- 

surance Commissioner, has ordered the com- 


pany to pay the double indemnity provided in 


“é 


the policy when death resulted from ‘‘an injury 
through external, violent or accidental causes.” 
Giles was a member of Baitery C, Seventh Field 
Artillery. He had carried a policy in this 
company for some time previous to enlisting 
in the army. 

The policy contained a rider providing double 
indemnity if the death came from external, 
violent or accidental causes. It has been held 
by the Department that being shot by the 
enemy was an accident, and that the double 
indemnity must be paid. Following is the In- 
surance Commissioner’s ruling: 

I am thoroughly convinced that his death was 
accidental within the meaning of the terms of 
his contract. The insured did not die a natural 
death. He did not commit suicide. He was 
shot by the enemy (as I understand it). Had 
he been murdered or had he been assassinated 
the death would have been accidental, as far as 
this policy was concerned. If this company has 
any defense whatever to this claim, after a 
very diligent search, this Department has been 
unable to discover it, and, as none has been 
pointed out, the claim should be paid. 


Colombian National Life of Boston 

The Colombian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, of which Arthur E, Childs is 
president, has made a remarkable record, hav- 
ing crossed the $100,000,000 mark of paid-for 
business in force when the company was but 
sixteen years and eight months old. 

The company has made regular and steady 
gains from year to year, thus demonstrating 
the effectiveness, permanence and growing 
momentum of its ageney force. The company 
now has assets exceeding $15,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of about $1,250,000. All identified with the 
company are entitled to congratulation upon 
the fine progress which has been and is being 
made by this excellent company. 


Murdered Man Had $120,000 Insurance 


P. F. Volland, the Chicago art publisher who 
was murdered recently, carried $80,000 of life 
insurance and $40,000 of accident insurance. 
Of the life insurance $50,000 was in the Berk- 
shire and $15,000 each in the Penn Mutual and 
the Massachusetts Mutual. The accident insur- 
ance was divided among the Preferred, the Pa- 
cific Mutual and the Connecticut General. 


National Council of Insurance Federations 

The annual meeting of the National Council 
of Insurance Federations is being planned for 
the week of September 8, and it is now antici- 
pated that it will be held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Plans as yet have not been 
completed for this gathering. 


The Insurance Institute of Toronto 

The annual meeting of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Toronto, which is usually held in the 
month of May, will, it is expected, be held this 
year in the latter part of June. The annual 
report will be received and election of officers 
and counselors for the ensuing year will take 
place, 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,186,855.00 on Deposit with Indiana 
Insurance Department. 


$206,745.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders. 
$11,000,000.00 Insurance in force. 
NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. 
DISABILITY CLAUSE. GUARANTEED 


SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 


_ Producers with experience, character 


and ability. Address the Company. 














CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Illinois, 


Ottawa, Illinois. 


A conservative, well managed, western 
company, with close to twenty-five mil- 
lions of business. Soundly financed; 
operates in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Writes both 
participating and non-participating busi- 
ness; is a good dividend payer; has up-to- 
date policy forms, and has no apologies 
to make. ‘Look us up in the books’’ 
and write us for an agency proposition if 
interested. 


H. W. Johnson, 


S. B. Bradford, 
President 


Sec’y=Treasurer 


" W. F. Weese, 
Vice-President and Agency Director 





















































[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


He was one of those lackadaisical chaps— 


easy-going, prolific promiser and a Carrie 


Nation as a sinasher—meant all right, but had 
no sense of an obligation. Well, his premium 


was duc—then past duc. Letters, “phones, 


personal calls availed nothing but promises, 
all The happy 
thought. She called his wife. Explained the 
situation, asked her to take a belayin’ pin to 


unfulfilled. cashier had a 


her husband, and the same day the premium 
was paid. 
The right kind of a wife is first-class col- 


lateral. If she is on your side, young man, 
you will not have very hard work getting the 
signature on the dotted. And with a little 


care you can find out in advance—then sev 
him at his home. lf a brace of you can't 
“bring him across,” it’s your fault. Don’t 


charge it to her. 
thought he had enough. 
bee Geant ie 


debt on his home; new baby; doctor's bills, 


He Salary none 


too big. working overtime; small 


etc. Anything but rosy. Kept him guessing; 
had to deny himself and family many luxuries, 


When 


he went over the matter carefully, I pressed 


and felt he had about reached his limit. 


one question home, “Where is your first duty? 
Is it to pay the bank who holds the mortgage 
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on your home, or to pay the obligation to your 
wife at the altar? 
setter let the bank wait awhile for their prin- 
cipal than to let the loved ones go unprotected 
insufficiently loved his 
“Make it 
$5000, and I will pay the premiuin if I have 
to pawn my watch. I don’t want Mary to 
suffer as Billy Watkins’ wife has. Billy didn’t 
have much insurance—only a $10co—and his 
wife is now going out sewing for a living.” 
Gosh! but that chap is 100 cent 
husband, American. 1 hope she’s good to him, 


and babies entered into 


or protected. He 


family more than he did his dog. 


per man, 
A friend blew into the office one day, and 
blurted 
out, “Get an application guick and write me 
up for $5000 more. Hurry up! “What in the 
world is the matter, John? Why this infernal 
“Quit talking,” he shouted, “and go 


without saying, “How do you do?” 


haste?” 
to it; I'll tell you later.” 

Well, after the doctor had passed him he 
unlimbered. “You see”’—he was quite calm by 
this time—my brother died day before yester- 
day and left a wife and four children. No 

In God’s name, 
I don’t intend it 
shall happen to my wife, so I am making my 


estate, no home, no insurance. 
what will the poor wife do? 


holdings $10,oco—all with you, my friend.” 

And, would you believe it, there are yet left 
unkilled by the fool-killer some few men who 
will look on such a scene as John descriled 
and let their own kin go without protection. 
Stolid, unseeing, selfish, unfeeling, cold, un- 
worthy of homes and loved ones. 

Haste the day when such men no longer 
R.-O: Dicitos. 


encumber the earth. 
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Agent at 84 Still Active 

A few weeks ago THE SPECTATOR drew at- 
tention to the remarkable record of J. M. Gar- 
land, octogenarian agent of the Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill. Mr. Garland recently sent to 
his superintendent the following letter, which 
speaks very eloquently for itself: 

Fairfield, Il. 

Dear Joe:—Your folks will likely get the 
$7500 this A. M., which I mailed last evening— 
with the $2500 sent you on the 10th makes me 
$10,000 in past five days. 

I am determined that my handicap of eighty- 
four years shall not prevent my helping April 
to be a “banner month’ for the grand old 
Franklin Life and its genial officers. 

Took out, at 9:30 yesterday, a run to “Golden 
Gate.” First man talked to I got for $5000, 
premium of $133.90. Second man said, “I want. 
$2000, but not until first of July.’’ Then, third 
interview, after another ten-mile drive, I got 
for $2500. Cash for both—$206.42. I know you 
will say “Bully!”’ 

Cordially, 
J. M. GARLAND, 


C. K. Hammitt, Insurance Counselor 

Charles K, Hammitt, one of the most promi- 
nent insurance men in New Jersey, for eighteen 
in Trenton and Philadelphia with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and general agent of the company in Trenton 
since 1910, announces that he is broadening’ his 
field of activity by adding thereto work as a 
He will be the first 


years 


life insurance counselor. 
one Trenton. Mr. Hammitt been 
prompted to make this move of the 
large number of prominent men who have come 
to him to obtain advice on insurance matters 
relating to themselves and with the conviction 
that he can serve many other persons to their 
advantage. He was born in Trenton in Feb- 
ruary, 1851. 


in has 


because 
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tion, address 


50 Union Square 


Surplus assigned and unassigned. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


New Insurance Paid For in 1918.. $24,657,927.00 


Total Insurance in force, January 
179,410,731.00 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate 
of over $33,000,000.00 annually. 


For information concerning a direct agency connec- 


Established 
1867 


56,111,806.00 
4,999,205.00 

















developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


» THE REAR GUARD 
Hin No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 


army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, January 9, 


BASIC POINTS FOR AGENTS 


Watchfulness Needed to Keep Corres- 
pondence Free From Spleen and 
Til-Nature 


RELATION OF AGENT TO HEAD OFFICE 


Latter, it Should Be Remembered, Is Always the 
Source of All Advancement and Promotion 

It goes without saying that the relations ex- 
isting between the agent and those over him 
should be friendly and cordial. The agent is 
dependent on head office for advancement and 
promotion, and these will not come to him if he 
is at loggerheads with the powers that be. If 
it is impossible to maintain a friendly connec- 
tion, better sever that connection altogether 
and join some other company with which vou 
can work in harmony. 

A frequent cause of friction between the field- 
staff and head office is found in the numerous 
regulations under which the every 
company is carried on, and some of which may 
appear to agents to be irksome and unneces- 
sary. The agent is apt to believe that the 
authorities at head office are out of touch with 
conditions in the field, that they lay unneces- 
sary stress on petty matters of routine, and 
that he could do better work if he had a freer 
hand. There is no doubt that the agent is 
sometimes right when he makes these criti- 
cisms; but very frequently, we think, he over- 
looks several important considerations which 
might materially alter his opinion if he would 
make allowance for them. In the first place, 
the men at or near the top have very often 
been agents in former days, and as such have 
come through the mill themselves, and, any- 
way, whether they have been agents or not, 
they generally have a pretty clear idea of con- 
ditions in the field, and are unlikely to adopt 
regulations unless they are really in the best 
interests of the workers. 

On the other hand, the field men have no 
similar opportunities of becoming familiar with 
affairs at head office, and, therefore, it may 
frequently happen that regulations which ap- 
pear trivial and superfluous from the stand- 
point of the special agent 
Teasons for their existence which the head 
Office official could explain. The agent must ex- 
ercise patience and forbearance, therefore, in 
regard to these matters, and remember that a 
big company has to be carried on with a view 
to the interests of the many and not of the 
few. And if some of the official requirements 
appear to him rather irksome he must console 
himself by the reflection that, all things con- 
sidered, there are few men on earth so free, so 
independent and so much their own masters 
as the average life insurance solicitor. 


work of 


have very good 


ANSWER LETTERS SAME DAY 


Correspondence, head office, 


whether with 


INDUSTRIAL 
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clients or others, should be atteuded to prompt! 
ly. It is a good working rule to answer every 
letter within twenty-four hours of its receipt 
Keep your correspondence free from spleen 
and ill-nature. Attend to your daily or monthly) 
reports and other routine matters systemati 
cally. Some field men find the office work try- 
ing, but it should be remembered by every 
agent who is looking for promotion that the 


men who obtain advancement are the all 


round men, and that one of the most important 
requisites of a district or branch manager is 
that he should be a good office man. 

The subject of declined applications demands 
a special word. The decisions of the medical 
committee at head office are often bitterly di 
appointing to the agent. He may have spent 
time and effort in securing an application from 
a man who presents all the appearances of a 
good risk, but who for some reason or other 
Under 
these circumstances the agent would not be 


is rejected or liened by the head office. 


human who did not feel more or less disap- 
pointed. 
However, there is a ray of consolation 


for 
the agent, even in such adverse circumstances. 
If he has the company’s interests at heari 
lhe would, of course, prefer to have the risk de 
clined if it is sub-standard, rather than that it 
should be accepted to the company’s detriment 
When an application of his is declined it i 
proof positive to him that the company is look 
ing after the intrests of the policyholders in a 
most practical manner, The president of a great 
life company has said, ‘‘A half-million dollars 
in the death claims for one year in one of the 
largest companies may be saved by the appli 
cation of wisely directed attention with far 
greater ease than one hundred thousand dollars 
can be saved in expenses.” Agents can readily 
understand, therefore, that a careful selection 
of risks will make itself apparent in the sur- 
plus earnings of the company. This is a strong 
canvassing argument, and the agent will he 
able to use it with particular effectiveness if 
he has had experience of the strictness of 
the company’s medical standard and can give 
illustrations drawn from his personal knowl- 
edge. Every first-class risk will recognize that 
it is to his advantage to insure in a company 
impaired lives on the 


which does not admit 


same terms as good ones. And it is often good 
tactics, when an agent is soliciting insurance 
on a 
client’s natural pride in the soundness of his 


particularly good life, to flatter his 


physique by laying stress upon the importance 


of insuring “in my company, which has a 
medical examination so stringent that it de- 
bars all but the very fittest lives, and which 
in consequence earns splendid profits from its 


unusually favorable mortality.”’ 


RETAIN SELF-CONTROL 
But this is aside from the main topic of the 
article. The agent must retain his self-control 
and his temper, no matter how keenly he feels 
the disappointment of having his application 
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rejected. Still more must he refrain from 
entering a long-winded protest every time that 
a risk is turned down. The head office has 
generally considered its decision pretty thor- 
oughly, and it is not often that the verdict is 
changed. Very frequently it has confidential 
information regarding the risk that the agent 
knows nothing of. In general, therefore, the 
agent’s protests avail nothing, and his best 
course is to take the unwelcome announcement 
as cheerfully and philosophically as he can. 

Almost the only case in which the agent has 
the slightest chance of obtaining a reversal of 
the medical committee’s decision is in the case 
where he can show that they have not had all 
the facts before them. If there is ne dispute 
as to the facts it is useless for the agent to 
interfere. For example, where the application 
shows that the applicant's mother died of con- 
sumption at the age of 24 and the agent cannot 
deny the fact, it is not to be expected that a 
committee of doctors will pay much attention 
to the ingenious arguments advanced by the 
insurance expert to prove that a predisposition 
to consumption is not hereditary. It would be 
a different matter if there were a doubt as to 
what disease the mother did die of and the 
agent was in a position to furnish evidence 
In such 
a case the medical committee would no doubt 
be willing to consider further evidence upon 
he point in question—although we may remark 
here that the agent would have planned things 
better if he had collected all the facts before 
he submitted the application at all. 

In any event, if the agent decides to ask for 
a reconsideration of his application, let him 
do it in a good-tempered and courteous manner. 
If he thinks that certain facts have been over- 
looked, let him cite his facts without too many 
comments of his own, for he may be sure that 
it will be the facts, and not his opinions, that 
will carry weight with the medical autocrats 
at head office. 

And finally, don’t enter a protest unless you 
have a good case. An agent who is known at 
head office as a chronic kicker will not have 
half as much influence as the man who seldom 
objects, but when he does do so, has real ob- 
jections to bring forward and can back them 


that the disease was not consumption. 


up with facts. 


SHOULD OWN A POLICY 

There are some insurance solicitors who do 
not carry a policy in their own company. Worse 
still, there are some of them who carry no 
insurance at all. What a strange and marvel- 
ous paradox! What an unrivaled example of 
glorious inconsistency! Practical agents— 
whose chief occupation in life is to convince 
men of the absolute necessity of insurance pro- 
tection—see nothing incongruous in themselves 
remaining uninsured. Imaginative agents— 
who are accustomed to draw vivid word-pict- 
ures of the dangers that beset the uninsured 
individual—face these very perils themselves 
heroically and without a quiver. Conscientious 











No 


agents—who would shudder at the very thought 
of misrepresenting a policy—feel no qualm at 
committing the great misrepresentation of 
palming themselves off as ardent believers in 
the benign principle of life insurance. 

Much has been said and printed—yea, much 
has been said which could not be printed—con- 
cerning the nerve of the insurance agent. But, 
verily, the half has not been told. In our esti- 
mation, as an example of colossal nerve and 
monumental cheek, there is nothing to rival 
the plain, unassuming agent without a policy. 
He daily faces fearful odds. He invades all 
classes of society, assails all conditions of men. 
He knows he is handicapped in the battle for 
business, but that does not affect his courage 
for a moment. Even when an antagonist de- 
tects the weak spot in his armor and asks 
that dreaded question: ‘‘Are you insured your- 
self?’’"—even at such a critical moment the 
A. W. P. does not blanch; he evades the 
query as deftly as he can and returns to the 
charge with vigor. He probably realizes that 
further effort on his part will be unavailing, 
but he bravely conceals his knowledge of the 
fact. Even though the struggle was hopelessly 
against him from the moment that that chance 
shot pierced his armor, yet the A. W. P. re- 
All honor to his tenacity 
and perseverance, even if we cannot admire 


fuses to be beaten. 


the wisdom of his tactics. If the Agent Without 
a Policy wins so many battles in spite of the 
heavy handicap against him, what might not 
he hope to acomplish if he had that fatal hole 
in his armor patched up? 

Our advice to every A. W. P. in the ranks 
of our readers is to equip himself with a policy 
in his own company. It is an excellent weapon 
of attack, besides being unequaled as a defense. 
An ounce of example is worth a pound of exhor- 
tation. If you can produce your own policy from 
an inside pocket and point to the last renewal 
receipt duly countersigned you have there an 
argument worth an hour of argumentation and 
wheedling. Take a policy now, before the end 
of the month. Help to swell the company’s 
business and your own. 
confidence in the company you represent. Then 
you won’t be always quaking in your boots for 
fear some prospect may hurl the question at 
you: “Are you insured yourself?” 


Prove that you have 


[The foregoing is the first instalment of a 
series to be published in the industrial section 
of THE SPECTATOR. It is taken from an ex- 
cellent handbook entitled “Life Insurance and 
How to Write It,” by J. M. Langstaff.] 

Metropolitan Life Men in Cleveland 
Foregather 

Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia repre- 

sentatives of the Metropolitan Life who made 


records in the sale of War Savings Stamps en- 
joyed a banquet at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
toward the end of last month. H. D. Wright, 
superintendent of agencies, home office, made 
the principal address. In regard to the extra 
premiums paid by men who entered the active 
military service, Mr. Wright said his company 
had not yet announced a definite course, but 
the extra money has been credited to a special 
fund that will probably be apportioned to 
policyholders. 

~The American Sugar Refining Company notified 
the employees last week that the company had ar- 
ranged life insurance for them free of cost, ranging 
from $500 to $1000, according to length of service. 
Ten thousand employees are affected. 
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CO-OPERATION THE SECRET 





Industrial Solicitor of Life Insurance in 
Vanguard of This Movement 


PROTECTION—AS IT WAS FORMERLY 


Insurance Company Methods and Principles Ex- 
tended by the War into Other Lines of 
Business Effort 


England the government 
months ago established co-operative kitchens. 
The idea is not new, but it is doubtful if ever 
before its importance has been acknowledged. 
That in a thousand petty kitchens a thousand 
petty pots should boil a thousand messes of 
potatoes when all these potatoes can be boiled 
in one great receptacle is something to be 
thought about. And it needs no skilled man of 
figures to inform us that the waste in every 
way in individual household cookery is pro- 
digious. And one of the vast benefits to so- 
ciety which will emerge from the welter of 
war, after our heroes are home again, will be 
that the world has been taught, and taught 
practically, that mankind are really brothers 
and that co-operation in a multitude of new 
ways will be the basis of society in the future. 

It helps the industrial solicitor of life in- 
surance to remember that he is in the very 
vanguard in this great development. Since the 
dawn of human life mankind has been warring 
a fight against the limitations of his dwelling 
place. For a time the fight was mainly a fight 
of individuals or small isolated tribes. Century 
after century he has been under tutoring that 
has proved to him the tremendous advantage of 
fighting this fight in company with his fellows. 
Hence cities arose and men walk upon pave 
ments, dry shod, which have been paid for by a 


Over in some 


multitude of his kind. All the conveniences of 
life and nearly all of its ordinary pleasures 
could not be had if men failed to labor in con- 
cert, 

The original conception of life insurance was 
that of a group undertaking, where, at the 
death of one, the others provided for the 
widow. At first this was an 
method. In some ancient 


unscientific 
tribes a warrior 
assumed the responsibility of husband to the 
widow and a father to her children. Later, in 
a group of workers a hat was passed around, 
and what was given voluntarily represented a 
kind of life insurance payment. Still later, 
mathematicians began to investigate laws of 
mortality and reduce the matter of providing 
for dependents to a science. Thus life insur- 
ance began and thus it has been developed. 

Industrial agents are not representing con- 
cerns where the object is to make money in 
the sense that money is made by an iron mine 
company, for example. There actual value is 
dug out of the earth and created for the indus- 
trial world. In a life company nothing can be 
said to be created; the uttermost that can be 
done is to conserve wisely that which the so- 
licitor collects, returning just as much as is 
possible, after paying expenses, to the indi- 
viduals, or to their dependents, who have paid 
in the premiums. 

To-day, all in the so-called business of life 
insurance recognize that it is a strictly co- 
operative undertaking, where the burden is 
upon the companies to manage their affairs 
with this in mind. Competition among these 
companies has been to give their own insurers 


Thursday 


benefits not given by their rivals and to de- 
crease the actual cost of insurance, 

The war has required many lines of trade 
to recognize the duty of co-operating with their 
customers and the country. But life insurance, 
based upon and carried on as a strictly eo. 
operative endeavor, will not be asked to change 
its methods, for these methods are the very 
methods which in many other lines of work 
citizens are now required to give their assent 
and follow. 

Doubtless the time will come when the State 
will make every wage-earner put aside a por- 
tion of his earnings for life insurance pre. 
Meantime the solicitor, and more par- 
ticularly the industrial solicitor, is the greatest 
prophet of co-operation who has as yet walked 
the earth. His mission is a noble one, and it 
does him no hurt to look upon it in this way. 
Devotion to a task increases when the im- 
portance of the task is recognized. 

Do not let anyone speak lightly of life ip- 
surance. Those who do have never handled 
the death claims of an office. To-day life in- 
surance is backing up our soldiers, and as a 
co-operative undertaking, and as never before 
it is recognized as helping mankind as no 


miums. 


other agency thus far put into practical opera- 
tion has ever helped mankind. 


How About Saturday? 


What do you do with your Saturdays? Some 
agents hardly make a pretense of working on 
Saturdays. 

Why is it? Of course, a great many offices, 
especially in the cities, close entirely on Satur- 
day afternoon, and for that reason their Sat- 
urday morning is the busiest time of the week. 
Keep away from those offices unless you have 
an appointment or a special hurry-up errand— 
you will only hurt your chances of a sale by 
interrupting when everyone feels hurried. 

Don’t approach proprietors or employees of 
a retail store on Saturday—you know it is their 
big day and they have no time for personal 
matters. 

On the other hand, there are plenty of people 
who can only be interviewed on Saturday. 
Traveling salesmen are generally in_ town, 
hanging about their offices, gathering up the 
loose ends of their week’s work, relaxed and 
easy to approach. I am afraid that other city 
salesmen besides life insurance men have the 
habit of loafing a little on Saturday. Why not 
give them something to think about in the way 
of a good life insurance sales talk. It will be 
easy to get them to the doctor’s office because 
they haven’t so many other things to do. 

School teachers have the whole day off. Doc- 
tors have no more patients on Saturday than 
any other day. There are plenty of prospects 
that you can see—you can work effectively—if 
you will just work. 

Neglecting your soliciting on Saturday is a 
habit—and a bad one.—The Canada Life. 


Group Insurance for Anti-Saloon League 
Two hundred employees of the Anti-Saloon 
League and the American Issue Publishing 
Company, Westerville, Ohio, have been given 
life insurance policies. The policies range 
from $500 to $2000 each, proportionate to salary, 
and will provide indemnity in the event of 
death during service. New employees will be 
insured after ninety days’ connection with the 
league or publishing house. 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR INSURANCE 
MEN 


Hard Work and Self-Punishment the Best 


Manufacturers of Successful Salesmen 
[By a Retired Agent] 


Hard work and self-punishment have made 
more good insurance men than all the so- 
called power to read human nature in the 
world. To sell a man you must bring into play 
the highest mental development which you 
can obtain by self-training, 

To sell the same man more than once—that 
is, to make a regular customer of your 
prospect—you must be able to please all sorts 


and conditions of men by: 

(a) A pleasing bearing. 

(b) Complete knowledge of the goods you 
sell. 

(ec) Building a 
honesty of purpose. 
(d) Placing yourself in the position of the 


reputation for truth and 


prospect and saying to yourself, is this policy 
a beneficial one? 


There may be Other things, but these will go 


a long way toward making you a_ success, 
Cast from your mind the false gods you wor- 
ship and come down to the basis of common 
sense and hard work. These are the success- 
ful factors in insurance salesmanship, as they 


are in all callings. 


OUT 


TR 


THE “GROUCH”? ALWAYS LOSE 
The “grouchy” or indifferent agent may have 
sprung from. one of many causes. Certainly 
Whatever the cause 
should not 


he is not normal. worry, 
indisposition, discouragement—it 
have interfered for a moment with that funda- 
mental of a gentleman’s selling attitude. 

Every prospect knows this, is ever on the 
lookout for agents who make the matter of 
courtesy a business. A noted preacher has for 
his maxim, “See things as they are and do 
them.” These words mean volumes to the pro- 
gressive insurance man. The road ‘twixt right 
and wrong is a sharp, clearly defined path. It 
can be seen a long distance before you approach 
it. 

The mistake which most make is that they 
will not judge between the right path and the 
wrong, but trust to luck, and, as luck is a 
fickle goddess, very often they choose the 
wrong avenue, In the course of your work you 
can see the proper method to pursue, but, 
thinking to make a short cut to quick sales if 
you stray from the path and cut the corners, 
disaster overtakes you before long. 

False promises, misleading statements, a per- 
manent “grouch,” also exaggerations, will go 
for awhile, and a fluent talker may bluff his 
way through for a time, but it is only a ques- 
tion of time when these inflated or artificial 
elements lose their force and he is at the end 
of his string. 

CARE OF THE FEET 

‘Tis said an army travels on its stomach, If 
this is true, an insurance man travels on his 
heels, for the greatest drawback to insurance 
salesmanship is run-down, crooked heels. <A 
few cents invested each week in straightening 
heels of your shoes will pay you manyfold. 
You can walk longer and tire less easy; besides, 
your shoes wear longer and you present a 
heater appearance, as nothing gives a man such 
a hang-dog air as crooked heels, 
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If your feet ache and tire, try placing an in- 
sole of porous plaster on the soles of your 
feet. This hardens the soles and soon you will 
If at the close of 
a busy day your feet ache and are swollen, 


have undreamed-of comfort. 


soak same in a solution of alum and your feet 
will laugh at you with joy. In the above con- 
nection, try placing pepper in your stockings 
if your feet are apt to get cold walking. A 
good pair of hose should always be worn, as 
the same is as essential as the very rate book 
you carry, 
MORNING. INSPECTION 

A well-known insurance manager years ago 
started a morning inspection; each agent was 
compelled to pass muster before they were per- 
mitted to greet the company’s patrons; the 
grimy, unkempt and sloven had no place in 
that concern. The shaving and personal neat- 
ness can easily be taken care of by the agent 
in person without expense, but the pressing of 
clothing is a far different problem, as not many 
have the knack, skill or time to do this. 
Having this fact in view, a certain well-known 
large Western company announced that em- 
ployees could have their garments pressed in 
the establishment at a nominal cost, installing 
a pressing machine and tailor to do the work. 


TO STEER A STRAIGHT COURSE 
After Working Largely for the Country in 


1918 a Man May Work for Himself 
in 1919 


A new year having opened, it would be well 
to realize that with its opening come new op- 
portunities for service and a new chance to 
make for ourselves a better record in our 
business than any that we have ever made be- 
fore. Some of us did not make a great ma- 
terial success in the year that has gone; that 
is to say, we feel that our success was not 
great, when, as a matter of fact, it may have 
been a wonderfully successful year. To ex- 
plain the point a little further, we might say 
that some of us had a relatively poor year in 
writing new ordinary business or in making 
industrial increase, and yet we may have dis- 
posed of a great many Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps and in that way have helped 
our Government to 
against the enemies of the country and of the 


wage a successful war 


world. No man who was successful in selling 
the Government securities in 1918 can fairly 
be accused of having had a poor year. Those 
who succeeded in that field bore a most im- 
portant part in the winning of the great war 
and they should feel, therefore, that their labor 
in the past year has been by no means in vain, 
even though their record as insurance men has 
not been quite up to their previous standard. 
But now that the great contest is happily over 
it is well for all of us to tackle our regular 
work again with renewed energy and a de- 
termination to make up for lost time in the 
matter of personal records. And in ¢oming 
face to face with that proposition it will be 
well for us to bear in mind the good advice 
that someone has given to this effect: 

“It is not the spurt at the start, but the con- 
tinued unresting, unhasting advance that wins 
the day.” That is sound advice in which all 
those of experience will concur. And yet it 
must be remembered, too, that there is, after 
all, a lot of satisfaction, and more than satis- 
faction, encouragement, in a good beginning. 
How many there are who fail to-day, only to 


be up and at it again to-morrow! And yet who 
is there who will deny that if such had not 
failed to-day they would been much 
farther ahead by to-morrow? 

And so, after all, the lesson of the new year 
ought surely to be, in part at least, this, that, 
no matter how many setbacks and failures one 
has experienced in the past, here, thank God, 
is a fresh chance, a new opportunity for work 
to be done, service rendered and a record made 
that will be worth while. Many of us will feel 
that we have made serious blunders in the past, 
but here is a clean page turned and a new 
chance offered to make good. That great nov- 
elist and philosopher Charles Dickens has put 
it well when he said, ‘‘Every failure teaches a 
man something if he will learn.’’ 

That, surely, is a good text to plan our new 


have 


year’s work on, to learn by our errors of the 
past and resolve now, at the beginning of 1919, 
to steer a straighter course than ever before. 


Made the Supreme Sacrifice 

The Prudential Weekly Record published in 
its mid-November issue a cheery, optimistic 
letter from ‘‘A Brooklyn Boy in the Trenches,”’ 
dated August 11, 1918—written by Thomas E. 
N. Bates, a son of Superintendent B. F. Bates 
of Brooklyn. In its Christmas-week number 
it was the sad duty of the Record to state that 
at the time of publication of the letter the 
brave young soldier had already made the 
supreme sacrifice, having died in hospital of 
several wounds. 


Business Is Revealed, Not Created 


A word much in favor with the purveyors of 
“inspirational” literature is the ‘‘creation”’ of 
business. Now, in life insurance, production 
is not so much of the ‘creation’ of something, 
but rather the revealment, the digging up of 
something that already exists—if uncon- 
sciously—in the soul of every right-minded 
man who has the sense to appraise the hazards 
of existence when brought to his ken by the 
agent, and the natural affection for his own 
which leads him to avail himself of an insti- 
tution that diminishes these hazards. Name 
the process of calling out that sentiment and 
inducing action upon it ‘creation’ if- it so 
please you, but “production” is more accurate. 
Analyze the word and you will find, that it 
signifies ‘‘leading’’ or ‘‘drawing”’’ forth—in our 
business, the consciousness of a need. He who 
confines himself to showing the prospect this 
need chooses the likeliest method to bring the 
fruit of applications, whereas he that hands 
out a sermon on ‘“duty’’ runs the danger of 
arousing antagonism that may nullify his 
efforts. The merit of completing the life in- 
surance transaction resides both in the agent 
who presents his case judiciously and in the 
prospect who responds to his presentation.— 


John Hancock Field. 


Make an Agent Out of Your Customer 


One of the biggest writers in our business 
says he makes an agent out of every man he 
sells. Not a commission drawing agent, but 
the purely friendly kind who is moved to help 
in consideration of the excellent service ren- 
dered them and the good impression created. 
“T have never simply sold a policy; I have also 
sold myself,’’ says he. No man can build up a 
large clientele in life insurance without making 
friends as he goes along, who become warmly 
active in assisting him in finding and writing 
other prospects. The agent who loses sight 
of that fact will never fall in love with his 
business to the extent of giving it the best 
that’s in him, which is essential to getting the 
best there is out of it.—Missouri State Life 
Bulletin. 








OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 





How to Meet Every Argument the Un- 
willing Prospect Can Possibly Put Up 


MAIN AID IS TRUTH APTLY APPLIED 





Wisdom Gained in More Than 20 Years in the 
Field Placed at Disposal of Younger Men 


The writer of the series of articles now be- 
ginning has made the statement that there is 
not a single argument against life insurance 
that cannot be promptly met and overcome by 
the truth aptly applied. To be able to meet 
and promptly answer these arguments or objec- 
tions in a convincing manner is to be able to 
land your prospect, and the object of this series 
is to help. The writer does not wish to appear 
in the role of a great and exceptionally suc- 
cessful life insurance agent, but rather as one 
who has been through the mill and has seen, in 
his labors of more than twenty years in the 
field, something of the humor and more of the 
pathos incident to the work, and believes that 
he has learned some things that ought to prove 
helpful. Therefore, before entering into the 
matter of ‘Objections and Answers,’’ let us 
take up briefly a few absolutely necessary facts 
without which the solicitor is deprived of his 
chief weapons for meeting and closing his 
prospect.”’ 

It has been said that the life insurance agent 
is born, and not made, but the observation of 
the writer points to the contrary. The pro- 
fession of life insurance solicitor is as much 
an acquired art as is that of any of the learned 
sciences, and it is a fallacy to assume that he 
is “born and not made.” One-tenth of the 
study and preparation necessary to fit a man 
for success in any of the learned professions, 
if applied to the study of the simpler truths of 
life insuraace, would make a whirlwind success 
out of the ordinary man who possesses tact and 
cetermination. You cannot become a success- 
ful attorney by reading Blackstone alone, any 
more than you can become a successful life 
underwriter by reading only your company’s 
rate book. 
written in an attempt to educate men to be- 


fundreds of volumes have been 


come successful life insurance solicitors, much 
of which has been and still is of great value, 
but in most cases these publications deal in 
generalities which are read and soon forgotten. 

It is the purpose of this series to skip all 
generalities and present such facts as will 
produce the power to write ‘‘aps.”” There are 
hundreds of good 
“‘closers.”’ 
attempt to teach us when the ‘psychological 


solicitcrs to ten good 


Volumes have been written in an 


moment” has arrived to “pull out the ap.!” 
This is all rot, and has hindered, rather than 
helped, in the work. A man is not out hunting 
for ‘‘psychological moments,’’ but for applica- 
tions. 

Therefore, the reader will find in this and 
the following articles only that which is practi- 
cal and helpful. If these truths are read and 
heeded and acted upon steadily and consistent- 
ly income will be doubled, and unless the 
solicitor is utterly devoid of every particle of 
appreciation the writer will be thanked for the 
suggestions made. 


A FEW FACTS 
It is a fact that your calling is one of the 
noblest professions, and not a trade. 
It is a fact that every man who buys an old- 
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line life insurance policy, or who pays twenty- 
five cents a week on an industrial policy, gets 
absolutely value received for his money. 

It is a fact that life insurance is the most 
valuable property on the market to-day, for 
ihe following reasons: 

It always increases in value and never de- 
creases. It is the only property that a man 
leaves (barring legal exemptions) that cannot 
be taken for any kind of a debt, unless so or- 
dered by the assured. It is always worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar, and is paid over 
without a penny of expense, for it never has to 
be probated, like other property. It is an ab- 
solutely safe savings account, for it cannot be 
lost or dissipated by bad management, nor in- 
vested in unstable or fluctuating securities. 
It is property to the full extent of the policy, 
and every payment means a saving, and not an 
expenditure. It is a cash asset, not a liability. 

It is a fact that every insurable person ought 
to be insured, 

It is a fact that you are the man who can 
write insurance, 

It is a fact that the following articles will 
help you to do it: 


SYSTEMATIZE YOUR WORK 

When you are inclined to be dissatisfied with 
your profession, look about you and see how 
nany men you can find whose salary exceeds 
your income and you will be surprised. The 
truth is that a suecessful underwriter of in- 
dustrial and ordinary has a mighty good thing 
if he will only keep steadily at it. Of all the 
advice that we receive from time to time I 
know of none better that that of making it a 
set rule to have a heart-to-heart talk with 
just three men a day. No more and no less. 
You just try that for one month steady, and if 
you are not $100 ahead by it you may send your 
bill for expenses to the writer, and he will 
agree to tell you what luck he had. 

By a “heart-to-heart talk’’ I do not mean a 
short ‘‘feecler’’ and planning an interview, but 
in actual interview. I do not believe any good 
solicitor can do this and not average an appli- 


cation for every working day in the week. 

Yes, I know there are times when you can- 
not find any three men who can spare you two 
hours of their time every day unless it is by 
previous appointment Therefore, you may 
find it necessary to spend the first day on a new 
field in making appointments for interviews 

Do that, and each succeeding day make ap- 
pointments for the next day or evening, or 
even for three days or a week ahead. Keep a 
careful memorandum of these dates and keep 
the appointments prompily. Try this just for 
one month. As a rule, the solicitor works too 
much at haphazard. Ue will say to himself in 


the morning: “I wonder who I can see to-day. 
You are wasting precious hours. Be able to 
take your memorandum book out of your 
pocket just before you go to bed and say: 
“Let me see; to-morrow is the 10th; who 


am I to see to-morrow? Ah! yes, Mr. ——— 


at 10:30 A. M. Mr. - — at 4 P. M., and Mr. 
at 7 P. M. What’s this? Gee! I ’most 
forgot that I promised to see Mr. ——— at his 


home at 1 o’clock Wednesday, the 10th—that’s 
to-morrow. Well, I’ve got from 1 o'clock until 
4 open, and can see him. I'll ring him up on 
the ’phone and remind him of it.’’ Don’t you 
do it. Never, on your life, give a prospect an 
opportunity to cancel an interview over the 
’phone. Be right there on the spot on time 
and remind him of the promised interview, and 
see that you get it. Be systematic, and so 
plan your time as to be kept busy. Try this 
plan once. It costs you nothing for the trial, 


Thursday 


and our word for it, you will be surprised at 
the results. 

The tendency of hundreds of agents jg is 
close one deal, call it a day, and then Spend 
another day or two in aimlessly going around 
looking for another lead. Have the “Jegq: 
already on your little book, and get right after 
it. Know to a dead certainty what yoy are 
to do next, every day and every hour, and the 
‘“‘aps.”’ will come in amazingly. 

[The foregoing is the first instalment of a 
series to be published in the industrial Section 
of THE SPECTATOR. It is taken from aq wor; 
just published entitled “Objections and Ap. 
” by Ira C. Edwards, the well-known 
writer on insurance subjects. } 


swers, 


SOLICITORS AND SOLICITING 


Dicticnary Shows Intentness, Zeal, Earnest. 

ness, Eagerness and Energetic Striving 

Are Requisites 

The Century Dictionary defines a solicitor as 
“one who asks with earnestness.” Anybody 
can ask for something, but only he who asks 
earnestly is a solicitor. The same dictionary 
thus defines earnestness. ‘“‘Intentness or zeal 
in the pursuit of anything; eagerness; strong 
Combine 
these and we have a solicitor as defined by 
great scholars. ‘One who asks with intentness 
and zeal or eagerness.”’ 

You notice there is not a suggestion of cas- 


and eager desire; energetic striving. 


ually requesting someone to take some action 
No. Zeal, energetic striving, intentness, eager- 
ness; these are the attributes which are neces- 
sary if a man is entitled to be called a solicitor 
You can rummage through almost any indus- 
trial agency and you will find very few agents 
who really match up to this definition. These 
qualities are by no means usual qualities. The 
ordinary man in any line of work hag ver 
little zeal, and a hole in his head where the 
few have the bump of eagerness. 

But the man who lacks these magical quali- 
ties, for they are magical and everything i: 
possible for men of zeal and eagerness, cal 
obtain what he lacks. Given sufficient knowl- 
edge of the business he follows, and eagerness 
and zeal will leap to the front. But the busi- 
ness must be a worthy one. And no man (Cal 
doubt that the cause of life insurance is 4 
worthy one. Indeed, the more a man studies 
what life insurance is accomplishing, the 
greater will be his respect and admiration 
And it is the solicitor who knows but little 
concerning what life insurance is accomplish- 
ing who lacks in zeal and eagerness. 

Delve into the subject. Study what your ow! 
company is doing and what other companies att 
doing. Make yourself familiar with the te 
mendous giant for aiding mankind which 
call life insurance. Keep before your mind, fo! 
instance, a few facts like that given recentl} 
in a prize life insurance essay. ‘Complet 
figures for 194 companies since organizatio 


show that the totals paid policyholders at! : 
held for them exceed the total received frou 
them by over a billion dollars.’ There 4 


plenty of other figures like that. Zeal, eagé 
ness! With the knowledge of such facts rela: 
tive to your trade, these qualities are bdo" 
Study your business, and if you give enous! 
study to it you cannot fail to be a real solicito 

—“THe SPECTATOR is most interesting, newsy 
instructive, and contains lots of dots for life and fit 
insurance men.”’—W. L. Thomason, 
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MAKING THE MIND OBEY 


‘How to Train Mental Machinery to 
~ Work Forward Instead of Backward 








TIME WASTED THINKING OF YESTERDAY 





Planning How to Meet the Next Business Proposi- 
tion the Only Road to Success 


Too many folks do not think right, and 
thought is the motive force of the universe. 
The chap who should be planning just how he 
is to meet the next business proposition is 
deep in the past, a time that is as dead as 
Adam. He is wondering if what he did yester- 
day will turn out as he hopes it will. No 
change can now be made as to what he is 
wasting thought over; he is simply wondering. 
Most brain mills are grinding over and over 
nothingness, chaff that has been blown away by 
the winds. The difference between men as to 
this fundamental would of itself explain why 
one man is a success and another a failure. 
Put two chaps on a difficult job, one will 
spend a considerable portion of his brain power 
in worrying if last week he did not make a 
mistake, while the other don’t care a hang 
about last week, and all he is thinking about 
is to-day and to-morrow. 

Any fellow who owns a respectable will can 
make himself think about anything he chooses. 
If you doubt this, lean back in your chair and 
decide, for example, that you will think about 
Socrates. Most of us have forgotten anything 
we ever knew concerning the ancient gentle- 
man, but even if you belong to the crowd and 
know nothing whatever about him you will 
find that you are wondering what kind of a 
man the ancient fellow was. You have been 
thinking as you instructed your mind to think. 

Now, a mind that can be ordered about like 
that is a piece of very valuable machinery. 
Perhaps you have never thought of your mind 
in that way, and if you have not, perhaps that 
is the reason why you have not gained the 
success which you might have gained. It is 
worth a heap of thought on your part. 

Suppose you begin training the part of you 
which sets all the other parts in motion and 
keeps them in motion. You are an industrial 
insurance agent, and there is a mighty dif- 
ference between the solicitor who has a back- 
ward working mind and the solicitor who has 
trained his mental machinery to work forward. 
The great men of the world have had a for- 
ward working mind. Many of them were prob- 
ably born that way, but, doubtless, some of 
them attained a forward working mind by 
self-training. And it will cost you nothing to 
try out the scheme. You will obtain mental 
stimulus from the very start, and soon you 
will find that you have a fairly firm grip on 
your thoughts. If you keep at this self-train- 
ing you will be certain to get far more than 
the interest found in an interesting experiment. 

When. you read your morning paper, read it 
as quickly as you can, digging out the im- 
portant news. Do not read merely to pass 
the time until you get to your work, but for the 
purpose of knowing what is happening in the 
world. Then lean back in your seat and 
earnestly plan the first move in your business 
day. Don’t allow yourself to waste one mo- 
ment on thoughts of yesterday or last week, 
except as past events are connected with the 
hew day. If you have to wait in an Office, 
think strenuously about some detail of your 
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soliciting that holds encouragement, and make 
plans, make plans. 

Like all mental gymnastics, training your 
mind to do what you direct will at first prove 
difficult. Gradually you will shape your mind 
into a serf—your trained and obedient servant. 
When that comes you have a piece of mental 
machinery at your command which can and 
will remove many of the difficulties in your 
path, as well as a power that will originate 
valuable plans for the future, 


How is Your Good Health? 


Incompetence—at the bottom of which is fail- 
ure to act—will nullify the best luck in the 
world. What do we mean by the ‘best luck in 
the world’? Having a normal or average good 
brain and body—just like every man trying to 
sell life insurance possesses. Being surrounded 
as every agent is with plenty of good prospective 
buyers of his goods. Representing in himself 
and his surroundings everything necessary to 
the making of many thousands of dollars for 
himself every year. 

That’s what we call the ‘‘best luck in the 
world.” 

But suppose a man just dawdles his days 
away—or but half tries while working only 
about a third of the day, if the truth were really 
known. What is he? 

A rank incompetent. 

Cold truth compels us to admit that some 

slashingly businesslike - appearing - supposed 
agents, who could get 100 per cent ‘‘on looks” 
in an examination as to what constitutes a good 
agent, will proceed to show rank incompetence 
by failure to act, failure to bend themselves to 
doing what they know to be necessary to write 
large amounts of business every week. 
“in the best luck in the world,’’ in 
being what you are and where you are. No 
possible excuse can exist for a well man not 
making richly good these richest of life writing 
days. 

How are you? 


You are 


No Limit to Agent’s Field 

The one part of insurance that I cannot to-day 
even sense is the limit to the field of an agent 
who prepares and executes his work with in- 
telligence. There may be a limit, but I am un- 
able to imagine its location. I wrote $6,500,000 
in 1916, while at the time of the preparation of 
this article in 1917, and in spite of the three 
months’ illness, I have already written over 
$12,000,000. 

I am writing large policies now, but I started 
with small ones, just as any other man must 
start with the small ones. Precisely the same 
principles obtain the large policies as the small. 

The man that starts out in insurance—and 
in any other line, for that matter—cannot ex- 
pect to take the cream at once. 

I should not have gone into life insurance 
had I not discovered that I did a favor to every 
man to whom I sold a policy. 

My general rule is to advocate twenty pay- 
ments if the man is under fifty, and straight 
life if he is over the half-century mark. 

The first step in any selling is to know what 
the customer needs; the second is to supply 
that need, and the third is to tell him that you 
have supplied it. 

The foolish man talks insurance wherever he 
goes and makes a nuisance of himself; the wise 
man keeps his insurance eyes always open, but 
speaks of insurance only when the proper time 


and place coincide and he has accumulated suffi- 
cient facts to make what he has to say worth 
while. 

Once an application has been filled in, the 
medical examination should take place, if pos- 
sible, within the hour. Too many things may 
happen between the time of writing the applica- 
tion and the examination to take a risk.—H. B. 
Rosen, in “‘System,’’ the Magazine of Business. 


A New Year Resolution 
The Great West Life of Winnipeg offers the 
following to its selling force as a New Year’s 
resolution for each: 


I AM DETERMINED 

That this year shall be a better one than the 
last; better as to the quality of my work and 
the quantity of my production. 

That I will steadfastly aim at a certain 
amount of business for the year and strive for 
a certain minimum each month. 

That I will earnestly endeavor to make my- 
self a better man and a more capable salesman 
by improving my habits and increasing my effi- 
ciency, 

That I will cultivate the qualities which make 
for worthiness and success—most especially 
courage, cheerfulness and concentration. 

That, no matter how absorbing my own inter- 
ests, I will always have an encouraging word 
and a helping hand for the man struggling be- 
side me, 

That in all my business transactions I will 
remember my obligations to my company, my 
manager and my client. 

That on New Year’s Day of 1920, I shall be 
able to look back over the past twelve months 
and honestly declare: ‘I did my best!’’ 


West Coast Life Sells $11,000,000 Indus- 
trial to Metropolitan 

The West Coast Life has sold its industrial 
business to the Metropolitan, the deal having 
been consummated just before the turn of the 
year. The volume was approximately $11,000,- 
000 of business. The West Coast will retain or- 
dinary business to the amount of nearly $40,- 
000,000. Charles W. Helser, vice-president, 
stated that ‘“‘we believe it is to the best in- 
terests of the people of the West that the com- 
pany confine its operations to-ordinary insur- 
ance only, and it will be our endeavor to build 
a large California institution along these lines. 
The growth of the company is shown in the 
fact that when the old West Coast Life con- 
solidated with the San Francisco Life the com- 
bined insurance in force was $32,000,000. Now, 
with the selling of approximately $11,000,000 of 
industrial, the ordinary business, which re- 
mains with the company, amounts to nearly 
$40,000,000.”’ 

By the sale, surplus of the company is ma- 
terially increased and the entire financial struc- 
ture strengthened. The splendid agency organi- 
zation which has been constructed by Mr. Hel- 
ser will not be disturbed by this transaction. 


Drive for Group Insurance 

A drive for group insurance ‘is being put on 
by the Maryland Assurance, an attractive plan 
being presented as “a profitable investment for 
employers and a practical protection for em- 
ployees.” The Maryland Assurance is offering 
a special contract to fit in with or around group 
life insurance, or compensation insurance, or 
any other insurance. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


pres of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 


their Efficiency 
By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 


you can assist in accomplishing al] this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 

GREATER EFFICIENCY 


INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 


The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets for the 
use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superintendencies with good 
results; or the books may be purchased individually. 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT’S KIT 





TITLE or WorK PRICE 
Some Plain Hints to Wife Insurance SOUCHOLS «.o:0:< ..se/. 216 2161e 9 sielacelsteieele wislate's vic. eee $ .25 
SIREN IRE PRES O97 MLE 17 INS OL NCREOE a5 coo 55 25.5 0s 5150155 a to ae oecova ee were: Wield. 40) a 0S wid 20 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
ADIROTIOUE ARE AMBWETS 25 o.5:515 5575.55 ac5 0 wis en' n/n 1515s) 01519 70 Gi oie revs wes axes ani ai ooe wwe Sos ata wel wRe ere 1.00 
BV LAAR NERD pA RAO IN TW GAICONIIS 555555 558s pss: ales os wi ano e avo Joa ba ua Sole wie ein ool Siaiate » Ue are Oe ea 1.25 
Ue ETAL SS Sn 8 Ca roan cated ene ere cra Ren eh an foinee rar ectre ere ctr eee rd a 1.00 
Rote PustitanCe ARGV TAOW CO) WIIG O MG 6 sis. 55.5525: c1e siete new aes eiarwiw/ aieia Gore wre 9% ww Gar were 1.50 
DEEL C TEST Sane Og Pe te RS ne a er ee RT ee eee cua 1.00 
URES ESET CH ROTO SAI vac toa fon 2s ars no SSS coo roteie Se aS ara GES Ua iss N OTe LT CTs ss SOT 1.00 
SLA STIE CSS 71 UE 0) aa ee ee ane a eer grert Pen Cone neste ® ou Mueee re Mere VORP so 2.50 
fT YS CAPSS ey i 2c: (ol cae Rene en ar Pa Poe evo ee Ae eee ere POA ee ee 1.00 
BAS EB CRS RON REIS MAIR RANBIR 5.415) 5: 5): win) acer sise'-as ovaliaiie.te volasopt cove'o "ohuireileua Ge euaoaluale wieareieveusseuencvistece 1.00 
TCE CAS TTP hea Sy CTT CT CAS) C01 eed a a gee pn een ae ee 1.00 
alae ay Rrra NN MMSE TER INE 03 Sa cass yar ave Soria-sat of 0: 9 seco ete anes 9 el a exe sha aio wees ew who este ereloeiale .50 
AES FAG ROTO ANAW ASE UTA S16 sis a 5 oro w ides. oy od oi aid eoteiig wr pilolale cove tavara aians Valera astietevater Slaten asl Meteora areas 1.50 
MRRP TOE A) ALE RESON TACO MARIA 6 oso ib Sos6 5 0 gcuite: Sees tecnlg) wots Sienna tae ho iokelle avers eUeeere thal 1.40 
PTCA OTT Ve ee ae ee etn Rae errs ea Geta a eee mn aN en ere es Pee ree iene Sennen meen oc 1.50 
CEVTIS, TNS PASI Fe Te C7 aa a eR POE ae ere > ceria ener mee emer off; 
What tite Insurance Isiand WhatlTt Does 2... cone ik ic oc cd ne tee od oe ene OBO 

MMSE MONI E re os va 05557555 whiu ew Sw Law A Yee RHO VS AGL G So ha SCAGUA aia Tala Roo Ral aU ee $21.15 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Roland O. Lamb, President, Convalescing 
from Attack of Appendicitis 








YEAR-END LIST OF PROMOTIONS IS LONG 





John Hancock House Memorial Project to Be 
Considered Anew This Year by Legislature 

Roland O. Lamb, president of the John Han- 
cock, is convalescing from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 

The following have been promoted from the 
agency ranks to assistancies in the districts of 
their service: 

James H. Rooney, Providence; Charles E. Mc- 
Cafferty, Philadelphia IV; John Esposito, Phila- 
delphia I; Robert E, Holmes, Chicago I; Wlady- 
slaw Wadas, Springfield; John T. Lanigan, 
Brockton; Freeman Ryckman, Detroit; John S. 
Mahoney, Springfield. 

Promoted and Transferred.—Patrick J. Fee- 
ney, from agent at New York II to assistant at 
Brooklyn I; John J. Dugan, from agent at 
Philadelphia II to assistant at Chester; Frank 
H. Purland, from agent at New York III to 
assistant at Allentown; Albert G. Mall, from 
agent at St. Louis III to assistant at St. Louis I. 

Assistants Transferred.—Charles A. Palioca, 
from Taunton to Framingham (Marlboro Det.); 
James L. Sloan, from Framingham (Marlboro 
Det.) to New Haven; Sebastian M. Lovergine, 
from New York I to Brooklyn I; Joseph A. 
Lamoureux, from Pawtucket to Fitchburg 
(Gardner), 

Other Changes.—Michael M. McCormick, from 
assistant to claim adjuster at Detroit; James 
E. Taylor, from claim adjuster to supervisor at 
Detroit; Benjamin H. La Croix, from agent to 
application inspector at St. Louis I; Henrietta 
M. Mairs, from clerk to cashier at Schenectady; 
Helen N. Sawyer, from clerk to cashier at Lynn; 
R. C. Wickham, from cashier to agent at Sche- 
nectady; James S, Crowley, from claim adjuster 
to cashier at Philadelphia IV; Wallace C. Win- 
sor, from claim adjuster at Pawtucket to claim 
department, home office; Stephen E. Sweeney, 
from cashier at Cambridge to cashier at Water- 
bury; Nelson F, Lambert, from cashier at 
Waterbury to cashier at Cambridge; Frank H. 
Kueberth, from cashier at Philadelphia IV to 
cashier at Camden; Lilliam M. Potts, from 
cashier at Camden to cashier at Germantown. 

Following are the twelve first assistant super- 
intendents for the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber, 1918, in producing weekly premium in- 
creases: I. Levey, Brooklyn II; M. Lamm, New 
York I; T. M. Moran, Boston; W. P. Sexton, 
New York II; W. Hughes, Philadelphia I; D. 
Nushzno, Brooklyn IV; N. Moscovitz, Brooklyn 
I; F. J. Carr, Cambridge; J. J. McHugh, Boston; 
J. Kelly, Philadelphia II; B. C. Mackay, Boston; 
A. Surprenant, New Bedford. 

The John Hancock house memorial project, 
which has been considered in various forms in 
the Massachusetts Legislature for several years, 
will come before the General Court this year 
on petition of Walter Gilman Page, the Boston 
artist, who has filed with the clerk of the House 
a bill for the erection of a replica of the old 
Mansion on the State House grounds. He 
would have the building used as a historical 
Museum and a memorial building. 


Woman Addresses Prudential Staff 
The Prudential staff of the Wilkes-Barre dis- 
trict had the experience last month, unique in 
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its history, of being addressed by a woman. 
The speaker was Miss Esther Cohen, traveling 
saleslady for the Monroe Drug Company of 
Quincy, Ill. Her talk was most instructive, and 
in developing her theme, “How I Sell My 
Goods,”’ she showed her mastery of the selling 
game. — 


WITH THE METROPOLITAN 


Englewood, IIl., at Head of Company’s 
List in Amount of Increase 

A statement is published by the Metropolitan 
Lite showing the relative standing of the first 
fifty districts in the country at large in amount 
of increase for the first ten months of 1918. 
The first twenty list, 
names of the superintendents, are: 

Englewood, Ill., W. F. Monahan; Oakland, I11., 
A. C. Wehmeier; Knickerbocker, N. Y., L. S. 
Bruenn; Morrisania, N. Y., G. A. Weigel; Dear- 
born, I[ll., John Haut; Piedmont, Ga., G. H. 








districts on the with 


Phillips; Brooklyn, N. Y., S. S. Voshell; Man- 
hattan, N. Y., Abraham Levy; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., W. O. Washburn; Stuyvesant Heights, 


N. Y., H. C. Stieglitz; Columbus, Ga., J. C. How- 
ard; Murray Hill, N. Y., D. G. C. Sinclair; Mon- 
treal Center. Canada, T. P. Bourgeois; Atlanta, 
Ga., A. R. Wright; Bay Ridge, N. Y., F. D. 
Berkeley; Toronto West. Canada, A. G. Brad- 
ley; Scranton, Pa., James James; Garfield, III., 
Joseph Mills; Long Island City, N. Y., M. 
O’Malley; Harlem, N. Y., Peter Ferester. 
Following are the districts in the 
country at large in percentage of debits main- 
taining the Metropolitan’s debit requirement in 
first ten 


leading 


the industrial department for the 
months of 1918: 
Englewood, Ill., W. F. 
bocker, N. Y., L. S. Bruenn; Morrisania, N. Y., 
G. A. Feigel: Garfield. Ill., Joserh Mills; Stuy- 
vesant Heights, N. Y., H. C. Stieglitz; Long 
Island City, N. Y., M. O’Malley; Dearborn, II1., 
John Haut; Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. G. S. Staniland; 
Montreal Center, Canada, T. P. Bourgeois; New 
Orleans, La., C. D. Williford; Riverdale, Canada, 
F. L. Ray; Genesee, N. Y., H. T. Tinney; To- 
ronto West, Canada, A. G. Bradley; Bay View, 
Wis., M. J. Le Breck; Boston, Mass., Lawrence 
Rooney; Jersey City, N. J., Jacob Miller; Chi- 
cago North, Ill., P. J. Kraus; West End, N. Y., 
Abraham Menschel; Columbus, Ga., J. C. How- 
ard; Atlanta, Ga., A. R. Wright. 
Superintendent Harry Rosenfield of the Metro- 
pulitan’s Clifton (Cincinnati) district, died last 
month of pneumonia. Mr. Rosenfield had been 
continuously with the Metropolitan since De- 
cember 24, 1906. He began as an agent in the 
New York North district, and later served as 
an agent and assistant in Washington Heights, 
as an assistant at West End, and, on January 4, 
1915, was appointed superintendent of that dis- 
trict. In April, 1916, he was transferred to be 
superintendent of the Falls City (Ky.) district, 
and in July of 1918 was azain transferred to 
the Clifton (Cincinnati) district. Rosenfield 
was thirty-six years old, and married. He was 
an efficient and Metropolitan man, es- 
teemed alike by his fellow-workers in the field 


Monahan; Knicker- 


’ 


loyal 


and home office. 


With John Hancock 50 Years 


Last week Frank P. Robinson, treasurer of 


the John Hancock Mutual Life, rounded out 
fifty years of service with the company. In 
January, 1869, he entered its service, and in 


May, 1894, was appointed cashier. Six 
later he became assistant treasurer, and on 
March 1, 1911, upon the retirement of the late 
James M. Gleason, was elected treasurer. Mr. 
Robinson is enjoying the best of health and is 
as active to-day as at any time during his 
career. He is an authority on all bond invest- 
ments for life insurance funds and has given 
many years’ careful study to this field, 


years 


WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


W. E. Tobias Rounds Out 30 Years of 
Service and is Still Going Strong 


I’. W. DRYBURG 20 YEARS IN OIL CITY 








Ellsworth D. Patterson Also Completes Two Dec- 
ades in Western Centers for Prudential 


In presenting Agent W. E. Tobias of Phila- 
delphia 10 with his badge and certificate of 
membership in Class F (thirty years’ contin- 
uous service), Prudential Old Guard, Division 
Manager B. L. Worthington, in the presence of 
the staff, spoke of the veteran’s long, faithful 
and loyal with The Prudential. Mr. 
Tobias expressed his high appreciation of the 
honor, and thanked the company and his fel- 
low-workers for the many kindnesses shown 
him. He recalled that he began his Prudential 
career in Orange, N. J., on December 3, 1888. 
In 1894 he was transferred to Boston, and two 
years and a half later was again transferred, 
this time to the Philadelphia 1 district. His 
present account has continued since September 
3, 1904. 

For over twenty years Ellsworth D. Patter- 
son, now of Detroit, has been one of The 
Prudential’s most valued agents. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1898, Mr. Patterson entered the service 
of the company at Keokuk, Ia. He is now an 
agent in the Detroit 2 district, and his record 
for 1918 is indicative of a proper application of 
his long experience. 

The New York 8 district includes in its 
agency staff the leader of Division A in net 
industrial increase for 1918. This roll of honor 
man, T. Lewis, is listed No. 28 on the com- 
pany’s scroll of the three hundred foremost in- 
dustrial record agents. 

One of Division L’s most successful agents is 
attached to the Wichita (Kan.) staff—C. G. 
Simmons, listed number sixteen on the West- 
ern group of leading men in industrial. His 
persistency in the work has also brought him 
gratifying ordinary returns. 

Assistant Superintendent Ferdinand F. Fenn 
has transferred his activities from Wappingers 
Falls to Beacon, and Assistant John E. Holden, 
formerly in the district headquarters, will 
hereafter direct the work of the staff at Wap- 
pingers Falls; both are in the Poughkeepsie 
district. 

That there are lots of “‘big fish” in the pond 
is amply proved by the fact that each of the 
following-named assistant superintendents and 
agents has closed one or more $10,000 ordinary 
cases during the past few weeks: Assistants, 
M. J. Foley, Bridgeport, Conn., and M. J. Foley, 
Troy, N. Y.; agents, W. Shine, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; R. M. Gold, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; M. D. 
Foley, Mt Vernon, N. Y.; J. McKenna, Nor- 
wich, Conn; A. J. Ravagni, Passaic, N. J.; H. 
A. Teets, Dover, N. J.; M. Green, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. J. Reaney, Albany, N. Y., and I. 
Sturts, Middletown, N. Y. 

Twenty-five years of continuous Prudential 
service lies behind Agent E. J. Jones of 
Slatington, Pa., Allentown district, and Mr. 
Jones is still properly applying his experience. 

So well did Einar E, Winding improve his 
opportunities last year in Hempstead, L. L., 
that his agency record stood out prominently 
and marked him as one in line for promotion. 
The call came last month to advance to an 
assistant superintendency, and he entered at 


service 





once upon the duties of the higher position. 
He is located in Huntington, a detached part 
of the Hempstead district. 

Another of Division B’s successful men is 
William J, Ellis of Brooklyn 12, to whom an 
assistant superintendency in his home field 
was Offered last month. Mr. Ellis took up 
the responsibilities of his new position with 
the best wishes of his friends and co-workers 
on December 16. 

On December 16, also, Martin J. Walsh, for- 
merly an agent in the Pittsburgh 1 district, was 
promoted to an assistant superintendency in 
that field. He directs the work of the staif 
previously assigned to C. A. Cauffiel, who was 
obliged to discontinue his assistancy service on 
account of illness. 

The leading assistancy of the Tarentum, Pa., 
district is that under the direction of C. E. 
Bieber; he and his agents are at the head of 
the line in practically all features of the busi- 
ness. Recently they established a low mark 
in arrears on an aggregate debit, getting the 
percentage down to 14 and the advance pay- 
ments up to 354 per cent. 

Agent F. W. Dryburg took an agency with 
The Prudential on November 2, 1918, and for 
over twenty years has been caring for a debit 
in the Oil City, Pa., district. His record is 
that of a faithful, loyal and industrious man, 
thoroughly dependable. On Saturday, Decem- 
ber 21, at a meeting held in the district office, 
Mr, Dryburg was presented with his Class D, 
P. O. G., locket and certificate by Superin- 
tendent McCance, and was warmly congratu- 
lated by the latter and the members of the 
staff. 

John W. Rae, an agent in Beaver Falls, Pa., 
was promoted to the care of a staff at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on November 25. W. L. Stewart, 
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who held an agency in Youngstown, was ad- 
vanced to an assistancy in that district on De- 
cember 9. C. T. Sober was an agent in Shamo- 
kin, Pa., until December 23, when he was 
placed in charge of the Bloomsburg staff of the 
Shamokin district. 


Recent Group Insurance Sales 

Following is a list of the more recent sales 
of group insurance effected by the Prudential 
Insurance Company: 

Louis A. Cerf, New York City. 

Kings County Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Burton-Townsend Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

Standard Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pridgman-Russell Co., Duluth, Minn. 
‘Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Elmer Candy Co., New Orleans, La. 

Grainger & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Waldheim Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

New Process Specialty Co., Milwaukee, WIs. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

Louisville Provision Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Gray-von Allmen Sanitary Milk Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Centredale Worsted Mills, Centredale, R. I. 

Wm. Bal Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. 

Western States Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Pile Fabric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘rhe Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Herman Andrae Electrical Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

G.. G. Cornwell & Son, Washington, D. C. 





Getting Down to the Dotted Line 
“Write your name here’ is preferable to 
“Sign your name here’’ when presenting the 
dotted line to the prospect. This sounds like 
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a mere play on words, but the very idea of 
“signing’ anything gives some people Stage 
fright—an aversion which the salesman can 
easily and profitably cater for.—Points. 


The fifth annual agency convention of the 
Central Business Mens Association is scheduled 
for this week at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
The programme is as follows: 

“Fundamentals of Successful Selling,” py 
Harry Newman Tolles, and ‘‘Co-operation Be- 
tween Office and Agents,” A. J. Kreitzer, and 
“The Value of Enthusiasm,’’ Raymond §, 
Branch, secretary-treasurer Midland Press,” 
are among the subjects to be discussed. 





How to Close 

There can be no standard for closing with a 
prospect. Hesitation to act goes along with 
the mystery of life and death. Sometimes it is 
due to the prospect’s inability to switch his 
business thought to the insurance thought. 
Reasonable men, mentally alert and giving at- 
tention, quickly recognize the logic of the 
agent’s argument and the need of protection for 
their dependents. They respond promptly in 
an ,understanding spirit. Such are the signers 
on the first call. 

The argument that wins the signature from 
one prospect makes no impression on _ other 
types. Each is a problem to be solved by ap- 
peals to the protective spirit, duty, the affec- 
tions or the purse. Some of us know intuitively 
when the favorable moment arrives, when the 
desire to possess is aroused; experience teaches 
others; some make a lucky guess; a few call 
for help in closing. When the subject is a 
really investigated prospect the agent can pre- 
sent a stronger case with greater confidence 
and get the answer sooner than if he is guess- 
ing or grouping. Presentation of the applica- 
tion blank sometimes takes the trick. It is an 
argument in itself, picturing to the prospect the 
protection it assures to his family and himself; 
the sight of it moves his halting thought. 











out Illinois. 


| HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 





A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador, Jr. 

This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 


industrial life insurance. 
Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WiLLiAM STREET 
#NBURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Our System: 


All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 

All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 

Premiums: 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
**Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months, 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen'l Mgr. 
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BASIC POINTS FOR AGENTS 





Men in Smal!, Discouraging Fields Have 
Unique Oppcrtunity 





COMPANY KNOWS THE DIFFICULT SPOT 


Insurance is the Business that Contains the Most 
Opportunities at the Foot of the Ladder 


Insurance solicitors who are located in small, 
difficult fields and encountering stiff opposition 
sometimes feel as though the game were not 
worth the candle, and that they might as well 
shut up shop, give up the renewal income on 
the business they have written and get into 2 
different line of work. 

Just a word to such men. Do they forget 
that life insurance is the most democratic busi- 
ness on earth and the one that contains the 
most opportunities for the workers at the foot 
of the ladder? The agent of to-day is the super- 
intendent of to-morrow, and the manager of the 
next day. The smallest producer in the ranks 
may become the highest official of the com- 
pany; in fact, a very large percentage of the 
really big men in the insurance world have risen 
from the ranks. The agent in a difficult terri- 
tory has just as much chance of obtaining this 
promotion as any other man. The company that 
he represents knows the difficult spot and is 
watching to see how he will grapple with the 
problem. He should be glad of a position which 
puts him upon his mettle. ‘‘Yes,’’ such a one 
may say, “that is all right. But how ean I, in 
this little country town, make a showing that 
will compare with the men in the big cities?” 
Let that man commit this saying to heart: 
“The law of nature is: do the thing and you 
will have the power; but they who do not the 
thing have not the power.’ Let the man re- 
ferred to begin by insuring every client that his 
present field will yield. Let him attack his 
Work with the determination to produce re- 
sults equal to the best that an expert can- 
vasser could accomplish if he were placed in 
the same position. Let him make up in energy 
for what he lacks in experience. Let him 
crowd as much experience into the next three 
months as he got out of the last twelve. That 
agent will surprise himself and surprise the 
head office. He will live to thank his fortune 
that he placed him in a position where he had 
to put his back to the wall and fight for promo- 
tion. He will be glad for the discipline and 
training which he received in that little coun- 
try town, and which served him in such good 
stead in later days. 


ONE OCCUPATION ENOUGH 

One business at a time is about all that most 
Men can carry on successfully. It is to be re- 
sretted that so many men connected with life 
insurance give only part of their time to it. To 
be successful in his vocation a man ought to be 
ibsorbed in it. He cannot be absorbed in it or 
concentrate his powers upon it if his energies 


are divided and dissipated among several under- 
takings. It is seldom that a man does a num- 
ber of different things well. Those life insurance 
agents who have made big money out of the 
business have not done it by dickering with 
three or four other occupations at the same 
time. And agents whose time and energies are 
distributed over a number of different interests 
would generally be doing wisely if they made 
up their minds to devote themselves with all 
their might to one particular branch of work 
and let the other matters go. 
chairs one sits on the floor. 


Between two 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER 

When an agent who is opening up a new strip 
of territory finds the right man for medical 
examiner he has taken a long step in the right 
direction of success. Many an application has 
been lost through incivility, lack of punctuality 
or want of sympathy on the part of the medical 
examiner. Many an_ application has’ been 
clinched by the doctor's tact, promptitude and 
friendly interestedness. Remember these facts 
when choosing an examiner, and select one who 
will be an active ally in your campaign. 

As a rule, it pays to secure the most able, 
popular and successful practitioner in the dis- 
trict. His prestige and influence will count for 
much, his connection with your company will 
inspire the people of the community with con- 
fidence in it and you, and if, in addition to these 
indirect advantages, he is willing to give you 
direct support, so much the beiter. There are 
exceptions, however, to this rule, as to every 
other. For instance, if you find the leading 
doctor has already been enlisted as a supporter 
of another company you don’t want him to do 
your work. Or, again, if you find, as sometimes 
happens, that the leading practitioner is making 
so much money in his regular practice that he 
doesn’t care whether he gets life insurance ex- 
aminations or not, it is generally better to 
select one of his younger rivals, especially if 
you can find one who is popular, energetic and 
with other marks of a “comer.’” The regu- 
larity and “‘sure-pay” features of life insurance 
examinations appeal very strongly to a young 
doctor, who is generally willing to go farther 
to make examinations and make greater efforts 
to be on hand at the time and place appointed 
than an older physician, whose larger practice 
makes him feel more independent and less 
obliging, 

It is in the interests of the agent, as well as 
the company, that the examiner chosen should 
be a man of A-1 professional standing. The 
medical referees at head office generally keep 
a very attentive eye upon the character of the 
work done by the local examiners. If you 
choose an examiner whose great credentials, 
thorough and evidently conscientious work win 
the confidence of the head office referees it will 
often be to your advantage. In many a doubt- 
ful case where the question in the minds of the 
head office officials is to accept or reject, to 
lien or not to lien, the recommendation of a 


trusted local examiner will turn the scale in 
the applicant’s favor when the strongest assev- 
erations of a lightweight practitioner wouldn't 
weigh a gramme. 

Above all, in this matter of selecting medical 
examiners, don’t squabble with head office. The 
head office retains in its own hands the power 
of confirming the agent’s choice—and rightly 
so. It has often good reasons against appoint- 
ing a physician who, in the agent’s eyes, ap- 
pears absolutely O. K. The head office has many 
private sources of information at its disposal 
and frequently possesses knowledge of some 
dishonesty or professional incompetence which 
disqualifies the man whom the agent would like 
to have appointed. In such cases, don’t wrangle, 
don’t argue, don’t sulk. 

N. B.—It won't do any good. 


WHEN IN DIFFICULTIES 

When a man is meeting with poor success it 
is very natural for him to lay the blame for it 
upon everything and everybody but himself. 
There are many good excuses lying ready-made 
and near to hand for the insurance agent who 
is up against it. Lack of support from head 
office, too much competition, hard times, bad 
insurance laws—these are some of the well- 
known threadbare excuses that many an agent 
works overtime and often when his luck is bad. 
But the thought occasionally occurs to a wise 
agent to look elsewhere for the cause of fail- 
ure—at himself, to wit—and the agent who is 
Wise enough and honest enough to look there 
for the reason is already half way on the high 
road to success. 

When you are in difficulties—before you be- 
gin to abuse the world and fate—follow through 
this line of reasoning in your mind: ‘I’m not 
Could the right man 
make a success of the business in like circum- 


meeting with success. 


stances? If a brilliant and energetic canvasser 
were face to face with these conditions, could 
he write business in spite of them? He could 
and would—in fact, there are other men in my 
territory who are doing it at this very moment. 
Then the fault lies in myself.” 

And when you have arrived at this point and 
convicted yourself as the author of all your 
trouble, go a step further and see if you can 
locate the weak spot. Have you been working 
hard and systematically? Ha! The chances are 
that we have winged you with the first shot. 
Lack of energy, lack of system—these two 
things in themselves are enough to account for 
many an agent’s small success. Or have you 
been lacking in persistence—too bashful? Do 
you approach a man as if asking a favor of 
him? Do you commence an interview pre- 
pared for success, or do you begin it with the 
feeling that it’s a foregone conclusion that you 
are going to be licked? 

Whatever the reason for your failures has 
been, drag it to the light and take it by the 
throat. That weakness must be overcome, the 
fault remedied, your energies properly di- 
rected. It is a hard process, maybe, this self- 
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examination, but it’s a process that will de- 
velop you into a great agent if you will put 
it to the test. And thirty minutes spent in 
this manner (followed up by vigorous action) 
are worth a week spent in moping about the 
office and grumbling against fate. 


TEAM WORK 


Team work, under many conditions, is a 
method which proves very successful. There 
are numerous instances where two men work- 
ing harmoniously together have produced more 
business than both of them working indepen- 
dently could possibly have done. The theory upon 
which this system of team work rests is that 
different men excel in different directions. 
One is strong in a respect to which another is 
weak; working together, each supplements the 
other. Thus, it may happen that one agent is 
a very energetic, persevering worker—a_plod- 
der, excellent at discovering prospects, but 
with not. sufficient personal magnetism to 
make a good closer. Another man detests the 
dull routine of the daily hunt after prospects. 
but given a client and a ghost of a show he 
can make sure of an application. Working sep- 
arately, both of these men might prove com- 
parative failures. Working as team mates, it 
it safe to say that they would have splendid 
success. 

Another point in favor of team work is that 
it develops a man. Each member learns where 
his weak points lie, because he sees where his 
companion excels him. And, eventually, an 
observant and adaptable agent can train him- 
self by this means so that he becomes really 
efficient where formerly he always failed. 
Quite frequently it is worth while for two 
agents to combine forces, even if only for one 
interview with a prospect. It may appear like 
waste time to set two men at work which in 
theory one should be able to accomplish; but 
in practice it does not always operate so. 
Writing life insurance is more or less of a 
psychological problem, the accomplishment of 
which is sometimes due to the preponderance 
of mental force. When two wills are con- 
centrated on one, the likelihood of enforcing 
action is considerably increased. 

There are other ways in which the advan 
tage lies with the canvassers in an interview 
with a single client. While one salesman is 
talking, the other is watching the prospect, ob- 
serving his expression as the various argu- 
ments are presented. He notes what was re- 
pelled and what was accepted. If a particular 
argument seems to have had a more than or- 
dinary effect on the client’s mind, he seizes on 
it, and drives it home; whereas his colleague, 
if he had been alone, would perhaps have failed 
to observe that he had scored a point and so 
might have drifted off to the discussion of 
minor matters. 

These are some of the points in favor of team 
work. It is almost unnecessary to add that not 
every pair of men will make a team, and that 
an agent desirous of testing this idea should 
ve careful to get the right man for partner. 
There are some lazy agents who would be only 
too glad to enter into an arrangement by 
which they are able to shift the bulk of the 
work on their partners and yet draw their 
share of the profits. 

[The foregoing is the second instalment 
of a series now being published in the 
monthly industrial section of THE SPECTA- 
ror. It is taken from an excellent hand- 
book, entitled ‘‘Life Insurance and How to 
Write It,” by J, M. Langstaff.] 
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WAYS OF KEEPING AHEAD 
The Solicitor Cannot Plan Successfully 
Without Full Record of His Work 





MATERIAL, TOO, MUST BE ITANDY 


A General Agent Who Built Up) an) Enormous 
Agency Because He Supplied Promis- 


ing Material to His Agents 


Up in New England is a business which is 
so successful it yields a large income to the 
live sons of the founder. The father has been 
dead for many years, and the output of the 
factory to-day is absolutely the same as it 
has been every year since the business was 
started. Yet the output consists of many 
chemical preparations. That a man way back 
forty years ago could look ahead and formu- 
late a policy for a business that would be 
successful through all these years seems al 
most a miracle. But he was a different man 
from most. His sons say that their father’s 
motto was “The next thing—and way ahead!" 

Vhe life insurance business is perhaps one 
of the most peculiar that a man can find any- 
where. The object of soliciting is not to 
hunt up a man who wants life insuranve, for 
men, until tutored, do not want life insur- 
ance, that is, they do not acknowledge the 
want. The object of soliciting is, as we all 
know, to tutor men until they appreciate the 
need of life insurance. To do that takes 
time, and sometimes takes a good deal of time. 

The successful solicitor must always be 
many moves ahead of the game. He must 
have on hand a mass of material. Some of 
this is just germinating, just sprouting, some 
is poking its head out of the ground and tak- 
ing notice, and some will presently bear fruit, 
To do all 


this makes it necessary that the successful 


if a watchful eye is kept upon it. 


agent should have a card system or a memo- 
randum book system, where every man _ so- 
licited is tabulated. This information cannot 
be kept in the agent's head. Once in about so 
often, once a week is about right, he should 
examine his records. This man has been so- 
licited several times and probably must be so- 
licited many times more: that man is almost 
ready to take a policy. Constantly the records 
should be increased, and new names must he 
daily added. 

The reason why so many solicitors are out 
of material is, in most cases, not because 
they have in the past failed to solicit enough 
prospects, hut because no records have been 
kept, or the records are not complete. If an 
agent keeps a record of every man he talks 
with, adding a brief summary of the result, 
he will never be out of material. 

Many times the attempt has been made to 
set down definitely just how many prospects 
an agent should canvass each dav. The diffi- 
culty is that the methods of no two solicitors 
are the same. One man finds it necessary to 
solicit only three prospects a day, and another, 
due to more rapid methods of work, will so- 
If a solid 
day's work is done, the exact number of in- 


licit possibly seven. and even more. 
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terviews is comparatively unimportant, but a 
record is absolutely necessary. 

One of the great advantages concerning 4 
card system, or memorandums in note books, 
is that the agent is always thinking in future 
terms. And in no trade will looking back 
paralyze a man more, something as if he were 
turned into a pillar of salt. The only time jt 
pays to look back is when a future possibility 
is dug out of the past records. The suuccess- 
ful solicitor knows all this, he is aware of the 
reasons for his success. Fle knows there has 
been but a slight element of luck which has 
brought him to his hard-earned place of yant- 
age. He knows that his success has heen 
largely due to having a definite campaign 
planned for the next day. It is the inexperi- 
enced solicitor who enters a new day at hap- 
hazard, and this is also true of the man who 
grumbles about his luck and finds it so diff- 
cult to think up material. 

Keep a week ahead of the game. Know 
what you are going to do, outside your col- 
lections, and for the whole of the next week. 
Frequently you will find that your plans are 
sidetracked, and that you must push your pro- 
That is the 
advantage of a plan of work. Tf every morn- 


grainme still further in advance. 


ing finds you crowded with material, there will 
he little time wasted, and waste of time in so- 
is one of the things we must he for- 


liciting 
ever fighting against. 

There is a general agency in New York 
which owes its pre-eminence to the general 
agent himself. 


he inaugurated a comprehensive card. sys- 


When he created the agency 


tem. When an agent came to him, saving he 
didn’t know what to do next, the general 
agent pushed out a bunch of cards. “Go and 
see these men!” he would say, “when you 
have seen them, come back and Ul give you 
a lot more names. Huckleberries are not as 
plenty in the season up in the mountains as 
are insurance prospects in New York.” 
Success and failure in soliciting are like 
success or failure in anything. Failure comes, 
not because of deficiencies in a man’s make- 
up. but becatse of simon pure laziness. To 
he suecessful in soliciting, a man has to drive 
himself everlastingly. He must know _ his 
business, he must keep a complete record of 
those he canvasses, and he must be planning 
days ahead of the passing moment. If he 
does these things, and they can he done by 
anyone. he will be successful, he cannot be 
Tf he does not do 
these things, he will fail, or his success will 


anything but successful. 


be of that sporadic brand which is cheek by 
jowl with failure. 


Payment on Group Insurance 

It was announced in these pages last month 
that the American Sugar Refining Company 
had arranged life insurance for its ten thousand 
employees. The Equitable Life, with whom 
the contract was passed, now announces that 
three days after its signature $1000 was paid 

to the heneficiary of an employee. 
A.B. Whitmore, deputy superintendent at Riel 
mond, Va.. for the Metropolitan Life, has been a 


pointed superintendent of the Danville branch 


has already entered upon his duties there 
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EARNESTNESS IN INSURANCE 
Month of February Brings to Mind the 


Qualities of Lincoln 


In considering some suggestions that may 
prove helpful to insurance salesmen and in put- 
ting such points as occur to the present writer 
pefore the readers of THE SPECTATOR for the 
month of February, it seems quite natural, 
quite the obvious thing to recall some of the 
characteristics that contributed to the making 
of the great statesman, the anniversary of 
whose birth occurs on the twelfth of the 
month—LineolIn. That he was intensely human 
and as large of heart as he was of brain, need 
not be considered here, as this is not pri- 
marily an article on Lincoln. But that he was 
absorbed in his work that he brought to bear 
upon the many difficulties that confronted him, 
all of the strength and vigor of his powers is 
a point that we may well dwell upon and em- 
phasize, for in it We can find one of the sources 
of his power. And if this intense earnestness, 
this bringing to bear upon his problems all of 
the powers at his command was a character- 
istic of the man that made for success, May we 
not be sure that such an attitude on the part 
of even the weakest of our number in the in- 
surance field will likewise contribute to suc- 
cess in his case? If you are interested in your 
work, happy are ye, and you have taken a great 
step along the road that leads to that goal for 
which we are all striving. 

If you possesse the other necessary qualifica- 
tions: for the successful insurance salesman, 
such ag tact, a good appearance, fluency, deter- 
mination and are not keenly interested in your 
work—a final account in your immediate vi- 
cinity is not a possibility, it is a certainty. But 
by being intensely interested yourself you will 
necessarily communicate some of that interest 
to others. An interested salesman interests 
his prospects, and an interested prospect is 
almost a closed one. If there be any who doubt 
the truth of the foregoing or who feel that too 
much emphasis has been laid upon the point of 
being interested in your work, let such a one 
pick out from among his fellows a leading 
agent, one who accomplishes big results, watch 
him, study him, get in touch with him and you 
will find that he is always interested in his 
work. One striking proof of this will be that 
he will be interested in you and will gladly tell 
you of his work and talk about it because he is 
so interested in it. 

Perhaps it might be well to say, however, 
that to he interested in one’s work does not 
mean that one is to bore others with unim- 
portant details. Cultivate the art of knowing 
When to boost your work and when to stop 
talking about it. And there was another char- 
acteristic of Lincoln that should be cultivated 
by the man who wants to make a success as 
an insurance salesman, and that is persistency. 
We need hardly point out how much _ this 
quality was emphasized in the great Emanci- 
pator. One has but to remember his struggles 
for an education, his persistent plodding under 
the most discouraging conditions in order to 
fit himself for the law; and then later on, the 
Persistence that he showed in his conduct of 
the affairs of State, to realize that here was 
one of his most strongly developed character- 
istics and that it contributed in ne small degree 
to his success. We would say, therefore, in 
conclusion to any man who is seeking to de- 
velop himself as an insurance salesman that 
these two qualities of the great Lincoln are 
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qualities that he should strive to cultivate 
lirst, be intensely, keenly interested in your 
work, and second, be persistent in developing 


your Canvass. 


R. P. Fry on Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance 


Some excellent points are made by Rupert 
Fry, president of the Old Line Life Insur- 
awnee Company of America, of Milwaukee, who 
is also connected with the Federal War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, in connection with the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for soldiers’ and sailors’ in- 
surance. 

He urges the field force of his company to 
assist the Government in inducing the men to 
retain and convert their insurance into per- 
inanent forms, which will be written at low 
net rates, the expenses being borne by the 
Government. Although a_- solicitor should 
never regard himself as in competition with 
the Government, Mr. Fry says that people 
will better understand that the rates asked by 
private companies are fair and that there must 


he some loading for expenses. Continuing, he 


says: 


It will be an easy maticr. therefore, for the 
field man to explain to a prospective appli- 
cant for insurance with his company, when the 
prospect compares the private company’s rate 
with the Government’s rate, that the difference 
in rate is borne by the Government and that 
the expense of management of the War Risk 
s3ureau is not borne by the soldiers and sailors 
but the necessary money is appropriated for 
that purpose, And it will not be hard to con- 
vince the new applicant for insurance that he 
should be willing to deposit a premium with 
the company which includes a fair expense 
‘lement; that the soldier is entitled, because 
of the service he has rendered his country, 
to receive his insurance at the net rate. * * 
It is hard, indeed, to compensate the soldier 
and sailor fully for the wonderful services 
rendered during the war. Rather than make 
an endeavor to compete with the Government's 
rate, the field man can voluntarily point out 
the difference in rate and explain the reasons 
why, and use it as a talking point in the se- 
curing of new business for the company he 
represents. The neighbor, friend and relative 
cannot help but be impressed with the neces- 
sity of following the example of his soldier 
friend and apply for insurance while, so far as 
he knows, he is a good risk. 

There is an over-head expense in any le- 
vitimate line of business, and private com- 
panies are entitled to, and must make, their 
legitimate charge, for that over-head expense, 
the amount on each contract naturally be- 
ing small, but the sum in the aggregate places 
the insurance corporations in a position to do 
and continue business on a sound. basis. 





Time is Valuable—So is Patience 

Patience! It's one of the greatest virtues 
in the world. Millions of dollars in applica- 
tions are lost each day through lack of pa- 
tience by salesmen! Hasn't it been proved to 
you, time and time again, that waiting got 
you more than hurrying? Hurrying gains 
time—but loses results. Waiting loses time— 
but gains results. Time has no value except 
that period out of which results are secured! 

Bankers Life Bulletin. 


Self-Analysis is a Good Habit 

Self-analvsis! You're so close to your own 
ideas—and so much in the habit of your own 
methods—you can't see your own weak points! 
Cutting out the weak points—does’ what? 
Same as it would to the weak links in a chain! 
Here’s a_ prescription: \ppoint ambition as 
your personal critic! Let ambition mentally 
cit across the table from vou with full authority 
to pepper vou with a few well-deserved jolts. 
3ankers Life Bulletin. 


High-Class Production 


lt has become an axiom that business is al- 
Ways better where competition is keenest, and 
the work of many life insurance agents in large 
centres of population proves this. An agency 
in New York City gives some facts in connec- 
tion with its production of last year, which 
show a particularly high grade of business se- 
cured. The volume of paid business exceeded 
that of 1917 in spite of abnormal conditions. 
and its quality is indicated by the statement 
that the major portion was twenty-payment 
life and endowments of from twenty to forty 
years, only two term policies having been 
placed. The average policy was for $3390, with 
average premiums of $37.70 per thousand, while 
the average age of the insured was 34 years 7 
months. George Loesch, manager for the Man- 
hattan Life, is producing, through his agency, 


husiness that stays and pays. 


Learn From Greater Agents 


The best makes the least ‘fuss’ about doing 
what is up to it to do. This truth is obvious in 
every kind of machinery, mental or human. 

The best agent goes about his work and keeps 
at his work with the least show of being at 
work. ‘Fuss and feathers’ do not at any time 
characterize him. Why? Because they’re of- 
fensive, emphatically so, to every prospect who 
is worth spending a moment with. Particularly 
do they impress every business man as signs 
of a counterfeit of the real thing, a counterfeit 
of the strong, brainy, modest appearing man 
who knows his business and does it with the 
very least possible offensiveness. 

At a recent great national convention of lif: 
underwriters, one of the things that impressed 
us most was the plain, unassuming appearance 
and air of two million-a-year producers and 
many half-million-a-year writers. Their show- 
ing the convention just how they approached 
and talked to prospects was a revelation of 
plainness and simplicity. There was no as- 
suming of the air of “I am a great and wise 
business man, superior in every way in my 
business to what you are in yours!” Not a 
trace of that. Their whole attitude said to 
the prospect (whether tradesman or millionaire 
banker) “I’m just a plain, every-day business 
man, who has called on you with a message of 
wonderful value in a really helpful way to you 
personally.” 

What we’re driving at is that your bearing, 
your attitude, toward your prospect counts 
heavily, very heavily, for or against your sell- 
ing him. The writers of checks that will make 
you rich, such men despise ‘‘fuss and feathers”’ 
either in dress, air, or talk. They want to 
hear—yes, want to hear—your proposition, but 
they want it to come in an agreeable, accept- 
able, every-day business way. And they want 
to hear it in the least possible time. They al- 
ready know that life insurance is a mighty 
good thing. What they want you to do is t 
fit it into their particular case, business 
family, estate.—International Lifeman 


The Teacher of Prudence 

Thrift, like nearly everything else, thrives 
hest where encouraged by precept and example. 
\ life insurance company run on a high plane 
of purpose and motive makes a valuable con- 
tribution toward the business morale of the 
community in which it is located. A wide dis- 
tribution of companies throughout the country 
does more than all else to break down see- 
tional prejudice so likely to run against men 
nd institutions far away and personally un- 
known. Let us, therefore, not point with pride 
at the number of companies merely because 
it is large, but because it means a wide dis- 
tribution of worthy representatives in the 
many centres of population where public 
opinion is in the making from day to day 
Such companies are local teachers of lessons 
which the American people need to learn, viz.: 
to save and put aside in times of plenty and 
prosperity enough to tide them over the days 
of trial and adversity which await us all. 
Robert L. Cox. 








OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Beginner is Very Apt to Consider In- 
surance Business a Snap 


ROAD TO TOP STARTS AT BOTTOM 





One Policy Sold Honestly the First Week Is 
More to the Agent Than Ten Sold 
by Misrepresentation 


The following words are not intended for 
the old wheelhorse in the business, and yet, 
it may be possible that even he may find a line 
or two that he might use to good advantage. 

To the beginner, the whole scheme is more 
or less chaotic, according to the instructions 
he has had from the general agent or others. 
He has a well-detined idea that the success- 
ful solicitor makes a great deal of money and 
makes it easily. He is very apt to consider 
the business a snap. He has usually reached 
this idea from hearing some of the old-timers 
exchanging their experiences while bragging 
about this or that big deal, and feels that 
about all that is necessary in order to reach 
an income of several thousand dollars a year 
is to step out and write up a lot of fellows 
It is true that 
that is the way to make big money, but it is 


and pocket his commissions. 


not true that he has selected an occupation 
that is a snap, or that can prove successful 
without he puts into the work the very best 
there is in him. Like every other occupa- 
tion, it has two ends to it—the bottom and 
the top. He must understand and realize 
that the only road to the top begins at the 
bottom. He must start out with the deter- 
mination to do the very best in his power. 


To CREATE A CLIENTELE 

If unfortunately he has been instructed by 
an agent who is over sanguine, and sets out 
expecting to make money right from the 
start, it will be much harder for him to score 
a success than it will if he reads and heeds 
the advice here given. The one question is: 
“How can I become a successful Life Insur- 
ance solicitor?” We will answer the last ques- 
tion first. A successful Life Insurance so- 
licitor is he who writes, not the largest vol- 
ume of business, but he who writes the best 
class of business. “If the beginner writes one 
application unaided that stays on the books, 
and is sold so honestly that the insured is 
pleased with his policy and is ever afterward a 
friend of the agent and the company: if he 
gets just one such the first week, he is a suc- 
cess. One application like that is worth more 
to the future of the agent than ten—or a 
thousand—written by misrepresentation. One 
policyholder who proves to be a stayer and 
becomes a friend of the agent and of the 
company, is a standing support and helper for 
all time, while one who has been deceived by 
the agent, who wrote his policy on the in- 
vestment talk, or by any kind of misrepre- 
sentation, is from the very moment that he 
discovers the fraud, an enemy both of the 
agent and of the company. Good, honest, 
clean work on the part of the agent means a 
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steadily increasing number of friends and a 
growing business. 

The beginner should learn first that to begin 
right is of much more importance than to be- 
gin swift. He should understand that his 
standing in the home office is not gauged by 
the amount of business he produces so much 
as by the class of business that he produces. 
He must learn that every time one of his 
policyholders lapses his policy, another has to 
be written to fill his place if the company is 
to go out of the year with an increased vol- 
ume of business in force, and it is mighty 
hard to sell insurance for a company whose 
annual report shows a decerasing business. 


RULES OF PRACTICE 

The beginner is anxious to know if he can 
write insurance. If so, how shall he set 
about it? What shall be his first movement, 
and whom shall he tackle first, and how shall 
he tackle his prospect. Before he enters upon 
the work at all, let him set up some rules of 
conduct and practice and stick to them first, 
last, and at all times. If he does this. he will 
succeed, otherwise he will fail as sure as fate. 
Make the following your rules of conduct 
and live up to them: 

lirst—I will be absolutely truthful. 

Second—I will write my insurance on the 
policy contract. 

Third—I will sell insurance for protection 
and not for profit to the policyholders. 

Fourth—If anybody asks me a question 
which | cannot answer, I will tell him I do 
not know, and not try to hatch up an answer 
that may be wrong. 

lifth—I will so work and act that I will be 
a welcome visitor on any part of my field at 
any time. 

Sixth—I will under all circumstances and 
in all work be Dead Square. 

Lastly—I will have a heart-to-heart talk 
with at least three men a day on the question 
of Life Insurance. 

With these rules as vour basis and a fair 
knowledge of the policy contracts which you 
are to sell, you are better equipped for busi- 
ness success than the crooked solicitor who 
has been at it for twenty years. 


TALK TO THE Port 

Do not make the mistake of thinking you 
must know all about the business. The less 
you talk about the methods of the manage- 
ment of the home office affairs, the actuarial 
department, the book-keeping department and 
the medical department the better for you. 
Your department is to get applications. 
Stick to that and let the other fellows take 
care of their own affairs. Do not be afraid to 
tell the very first man you solicit that you are 
new in the business. Give him a talk like 
this: 

“Good morning, sir. My name is Springer. 
| have just started out in the life insurance 
business and intend to make it my life work. 
I represent the ——— company, and about all 
| know about the business is that our com- 
pany is all right and that life insurance is 
mighty good property to have. If you are not 
already overinsured IT wish you would help me 
to write yourself up as a starter.” 


Thursday 


You may not get his application, but you 
will get this attention and he will be interested 
in your success. If he says that he has al] the 
insurance he wants, and you see that he 
means it, do not spoil your start by boring 
him, but ask him as a personal favor, if he 
will refer you to some one whom he knows 
that will probably be interested in the sub. 
ject. Make it a rule to either make a policy- 
holder or a helper out of every man you i 
terview. Always be cheerful and smiling and 
sunshiny. [Everybody has a smile for a smil- 
ing young man. 

One of the things that the beginner uni- 
versally experiences, and which is the hardest 
to overcome, is the dread of meeting on his 
held an old lite insurance agent. of whom he 
has an inherent fear. There are some old- 
timers who seem to delight in “doing up” a 
beginner, and who also delight in jumping 
into him in a crowd and making a laughing 
stock of him. 


For AN [EMERGENCY 

Such a competitor can be downed in ten 
minutes, if the beginner has previously had 
a pointer or two for such an emergency, 
Ilere is the pointer. Try to remember it. 
He will usually start out by asking some 
question which seems simple, but which you 
are not supposed to know about, if, indeed, he 
knows himself. He may ask you to tell him 
what the loading for expense is in your com- 
pany. You are stuck and so is he if you 
turn the table this way: “I do not know, but 
if you do IT wish you would tell me.” He 
may keep on asking questions which are all 
Greek to you and at last you say to him and 
to the crowd: “I am not so well posted as 
to the inside facts of life insurance as you 
must be from your long experience. But 
there are a few things which I do know and 
which seem to me to be the most important. 
I know that our company is all right and 
that it has faithfully kept every obligation 
promptly, and that its ratio of assets to lia- 
bilities is as great as any company doing busi- 
ness: that its policy contracts are plain and 
simple, and that the guaranteed results are 
as good as any company doing business in 
the world. [ am _ willing to compare the 
standing and record of our company with any 
and all others at any time, and let all stand 
on their merits. But I am too new in the 
business to attempt to discuss the details of 
Life Insurance, which T hope to learn as time 
goes by, and learn them from gentlemen like 
yourself, who have been in the business for 
Such an answer pleasantly uttered 
does two things. It flatters the other fellow 
and keeps the crowd with you, which means 


years.” 


victory for yourself and your company. You 
will win every time by admitting what you do 
not know rather than by boasting about what 
you do know. 

[The foregoing is the second instalment of 
a series to continue in the industrial section 
of THe Spectator. It is taken from a work 
iust published, entitled “Objections and An- 
Edwards, the well-known 
writer on insurance subjects. | 


swers,” hy Ira C. 
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MANNER AS AN ASSET 





It Is Not What You Say to a Prospect 
But How You Say It 


RAPID FIRE TALK NOT ALWAYS GOOD 


The Terse Talker, the Man Who Injects the Pithy 
Word at the Psychological Moment a 
Frequent) Winner 
No two insurance men have the same way 
of closing, no two use the identical method; 
some men coax, cajole and talk the prospect 
into buyin 
succeed in attaining the same end. 


g, while others say very little and yet 

Which 
method is better, and which is the easier, is 
dificult to say; each style has its own ad- 
herents, 

Take, for example, of the type lirst named; 
he opens up with heavy artillery as soon as 
he has a prospect's attention, and does not 
cease until he either closes or is sure no sale 
is possible. The second lets the other fellow 
do the talking, and injects a pithy word or two 
when the psychological moment arrives. The 
talkative man always runs the risk of talking 
too much, of saying the wrong thing at the 
right time, while the other, in direct contrast, 
must run the risk of having the prospect think 
him a dolt or not well versed. 

The better method is to be prepared to fol- 
low either course according to the prospect 
one is talking to. All men know the type that 
allows a man to talk and talk, and who hardly 
lets on that he hears. This is one that much 
talk does not affect, as the more man talks 
the tighter mounted the prospect becomes, 
until at last, in sheer desperation, the insur- 
ance man departs, vowing never to visit that 
prospect again. 

Watch the sales that are lost. Find out the 
reason and note if your talk or the absence of 
same caused the failure. Be the first to know 
why you fell down. Be in touch with every- 
thing that is going on around every day, and 
in that manner you cannot but help strengthen 
your own position and be of inestimable value 
in your business. 

The man who talks very little, permitting 
his knowledge to talk for him, makes a better 
impression than the rapid-fire kind. Analyze 
the man you are about to sell and adapt your 
selling talk to his personal mood: above all, 
don’t make the fatal mistake of talking in a 
rapid-fire manner to the man who shows he 
resents selling patter. There is good in each 
system, somewhat like the work of a poet who 
asked a critic for an opinion of his poems, 
and was told: 

“T have read your work, and find much 
therein that is new and good, but the good is 
not new, and the new is not good.” 

So it is sometimes with insurance men of 
the talking type; their selling arguments are 
good, but not new, while at other times their 
talk is new, but is not entirely good. To 
glean good with both types is the secret. 
Listen to both, gather the best of each, and 
use the product. This makes a combination 
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hard to beat. Look up these two types and 


learn from each, and you can go forth pre- 
pared to meet customers of any type or class. 
But you must do it, not think of doing it, 
for— 
“Between the great things we cannot do, 
and the small things we will not do, the danger 
is that we shall do nothing.” 

The errors usually made consist of the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Inattention to the prospect and the busi- 
ness at hand, 

2, Not meeting the prospect with a smile 
expressive, above all, of a willingness to serve. 

3. Making jests, side remarks or haggling 
with a prospect. 

4. Showing no interest in the transaction, 
giving the prospect the impression they do 
not know what they are talking about. 

5. The agent assuming a bored air, an air 
of “I don’t care if you buy or not,” as well 
as giving undivided but freezingly polite at- 
tention. 

Many more could be added to this list of 
errors, but the above list will suffice to illus- 
trate; the rest may be left to the individual 
man’s judgment. Beating about the bush and 
flitting like a butterfly will never advance you 
very far, particularly with a man who is placed 
in a position which compels initiative and 
thoroughness of purpose. It is always neces- 
sary to develop positive forces dormant within 
you, and it is necessary at all times to not 
alone make the most of these forces, but to 
develop them to the highest degree of their 
efficiency. You must never hope to accomplish 
much, get far or advance yourself toward 
ereater and better things unless you forever 


hammer at one idea. 


Have You Got It? 

How chagrined some fellows whose names 
are near the bottom of the list must feel! And 
the wonder is why they allow them to stay 
there another day. We look forward so hope- 
fully to the day when every man’s production 
will be so fine that no name will desire stand- 
ing last on the list. When that day comes, do 
you know what the home office is going to do? 
It is going to print the names in the form of 
a “round robin’’—as spokes in a wheel. 

Another thing that we often think of—and 
are certain-sure of—is_ this: How easy it 
would be for the tail-end men to crawl up on 
the list, by doing just a little more work every 
day. We want, in our very heart of hearts, 
to benefit them—help them up into making 
more money. They are good fellows, every 
one of them. They deserve to make more 
money in these fat times for life insurance, 
but—it’s all in the push and the pep of the 
man. Have you got it?—Missouri State. 


Two Million Dollars a Day! 

Life insurance companies are distributing 
more than two million dollars a day to bene- 
ficiaries and to policyholders. Tell that to 
your prospect and tell it in a strong, mighty 
impressive way—a way that will right that 
moment start him wanting to fix himself and 
family to come in On it, 

Two million dollars a day! In cold cash! 
What a send-off for your business that gives 
you to a prospect! There isn’t another busi- 
ness in all the world that is doing anything 
like paying out two million dollars a day in 
spot cash to its patrons! And as cash is 
what everybody is after, flare that two million 
dollars a day before your prospects in every 
new, strong, enticing, tempting way you can. 
It'll help an almighty great lot.—Missouri State 
Life Bulletin. 


Declined Risks in Insurance 

Life insurance is one of the things that 
people cry for—when they find they cannot 
get it. It differs from practically every other 
commodity that salesmen sell. The man who 
wants a piano can buy it as soon as he has the 
price. Investments of any sort can be made at 
any time, no matter what the state of health, 
moral character, or family history of the one 
who buys. Stocks, bonds, anything but life 
insurance, may be bought by a man even on 
his death-bed, providing only he has the money. 
In life insurance other things than money are 
required. Health is one, at least a fair measure 
of it. One doesn’t need to be in absolutely 
perfect health to get insurance, but he does 
have to meet certain requirements, lightly re- 
garded or overlooked entirely by the majority. 
yet serious enough, very serious, when it is 
reflected that in the New York Life alone 10,560 
applications were declined last year on the 
lives of people who wanted insurance for the 
vast sum of $35,785,221. For one reason or 
another impairment of heaith or something else 
had crept in and pushed the applicant beyond 
the pale. He found himself rejected! How 
heartsick a man must be to find all of a sud- 
den that he can't get so easy a thing to secure 
as life insurance! His only remedy is to ap 
ply early. Had most of the 10,560 people done 
so in time they would doubtless have been able 
to get the insurance. As it was, they delayed 


too long. 


How to Start In 


When lanky and long-siepper Ezra Spinoza 
aged 31, landed in the 50,000 peopled city of 
Eureka to “try his hand” at selling life insur- 
anee and “growing up with the community,” 
the first highly encouraging fact that he learned 
was that there were only seventy-one other life 
agents in the place. 

That fact got Ezra’s mad up, right at the 
jump in, for he had been led to believe before 
coming that the rich and beautiful little city 
of Eureka was just the place to start in the 
business, following a year or two of schooling 
in it in another town. 

“Only seventy-one other rustlers for apps in 
the place—great guns!" exclaimed Ezra on hear- 
ing it. “I guess that means I can sleep until 
noon every day!’’ he added. “But dad bust my 
galluses if I don't go it a dash if I lose!” 

He had learned of his seventy-one degrees of 
bad luck, as he called it, from the hotel clerk 
just after eating his first breakfast in the town. 
His only reply to the clerk was, ‘“‘What’s the 
best time for me to see the proprietor of the 
hotel? I want to get a special monthly rate for 
him, but don't tell him so.’’ The clerk an- 
swered, eleven o'clock. Next moment Ezra 
asked the clerk: ‘Got a doctor living in the 
hotel?” The clerk answered yes, and Ezra 
said, “Send him to my room immediately,’ and 
away went Ezra to his room. 

He had scarcely got there when the doctor 
came, and Ezra asked him to give him the best 
thing he knew to throw off a cold. The doctor 
wrote him a prescription. Ezra asked him bis 
charge, handed him the two dollars that it 
was, and—and—went at the Doc hammer and 
tongs to take insurance. 

Ezra fought him an hour and finally got an 
app for two thousand, and dragged him straight 
to the company physician, had him examined 
and got his check for the first year’s premium 

all before eleven o’clock. 

At eleven o'clock he sailed into the landlord, 
found him carrying only a thousand and that 
of assessment “‘insurance."" Ezra banged away 
at him like a demon—scared him stiff with the 
chances of dropping dead that very day from 
some terrible unknown cause, or being killed 
by some accident, and “leaving your wife and 
children going the way of the poor house in 
two or three years!’ And he nailed the land- 
lord for five thousand! 

Then Ezra went out to get his “first good 
look at the town,’”’ as he expressed it.—Inter- 
national Lifeman. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT | 

FS eect of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their Efficiency 

By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 


You can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 
INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 
The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 
CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets for the 


use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superintendencies with good 
results; or the books may be purchased individually. 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 





TITLE oF Work PRICE 
Some Plain: Hints to Life insurance Solicitors... 0.6666. ccc ieee ees ees esses a 2D 
Selectioniof asics hy Ge Te SOlICIEOR =. 55 cia 5.6 s dele wilsve een. 014 wees lo eleualeis ele oi'e eros eel o/@ler es as 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
BIECHGRS ANATAURSWENS cov sci 6.6 4.0. bios sie iow oes aa se re OOO rae Cree 1.00 
BVAatU A gyi pata PRION) ETC ORAE log vaca Voicing "9 pile, = fo esse ei feGealierain por so ar ectale latest oa one Te haos one or Biever 1.25 | 
ARNE MRE ASSE DENS ose eee re es acacia op Midas a ORV a ta Nana saa a TO NCWR UG ISLS es Wah eid NTE cot ae nee 1.00 
inte sacittance and dow tO Welt... 6 .icoccocn es ccre casero blareres eles © Gre aisle Oa me Hein Ohele 1.50 
ESR A UE Irae ce Ae Ly ePe Nigh ene gav eo NON THRO ste vous av RICE ROVERS OeeenTS eee GRAS eS 1.00 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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February 6, 1919 


JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Eleven Promotions from Agency Ranks 
to Assistancies Annouuced 


F. R. Robinson Celebrates Jubilee 
Treasurer of Company Began With John Hancock 
January 1, 1869—W. Ephraim Achieves 
25 Years’ Service 
The John Hancock announces the following 
promotions from agency ranks to assistancies 

in the districts of their service: 

Hugh R. Browne, Chicago III; Charles M. 
Aronson, Chicago Ill; Irving N. Schafman, 
Newark; Hyman Schapiro, Chicago I; Sol 
Waixel, Chicago 1; Edward H. Baldenwick, 
Cleveland II; Harry G. Specking, St. Louis I; 
Robert Geraldi, Paterson; Charles Murray 
Cincinnati Il; Nicholas G, Xenos, Elizabeth; 
Charles L. Rainville, Pawtucket. 

Promoted and Transferred—Joseph Shelley, 
from agent at New York II to assistant at 
Jersey City; Ernest James, from agent to ap- 
plication inspector at Pawtucket; James Mor- 
gan from agent at Lawrence to assistant at 
Waterbury, and James W. Timmons, from agent 
at Bridgeport (W. P.) to the position of travel- 
ing auditor at Bridgeport (Ord.), 

Assistants Transferred—John N. O'Mally. 
from Fitchburg (Gardner) to Schenectady; John 
J. O'Gara from application inspector to as- 
sistant at Troy; Hayden E. Gittings, from as- 
sistant cashier to cashier at Baltimore, and 
Augustine J. Tierney, from cashier to claim 
adjuster at Baltimore. 

Other 
cashier to claim adjuster at Philadelphia IV: 
Daniel F. Donovan (returned from military 
service), from clerk at Cambridge to cashier 
at Brockton; Edward B. Holman, from as- 
sistant cashier at Malden to application inspec 
tor at Cambridge; C. Henry Ahlert, cashier a! 
Jersey City; Adolph C. Heim, cashier at Phila- 
delphia IV; Winslow A. 
Taunton; John C. Hellner, appointed cashier at 
Bridgeport (Ordinary); William J. Rolfe as an 
assistant at Chicago II; William A. Sheridan 
as a cashier at Rochester; Frederick Paul Ful- 


changes—James S. Crowley, from 


Dightman, cashier at 


ler as a cashier at Pittsburgh II, and Thomas 
J. Taylor, from cashier at Fitchburg to as- 
sistant cashier at New York I. 

The leading assistants in each Class <A 
Agency on gross weekly premium increas¢ 
ranked according to relative standing in De- 
cember were: M. Lamm, New York I; I. Levey. 
Brooklyn Il; D. Nushzno, Brooklyn IV; W. P. 
Sexton, New York II: J. Kelly, Philadelphia II; 
T. M. Moran, Boston; F. J. Carr, Cambridge; N. 
Moscovitz, Brooklyn I; J, F. Shiel, Long Island 
City; F. F. K. Beck, New York III; C. Covel- 
lone, Providence; J. P. Shanessy, Roxbury, and 
E. Rose, New York IV. 

The upper ten of the foremost fifty weekly 
Premium increase producers among the assist- 
ant superintendents for the year ended with 
December, 1918, are: M. Lamm, New York I: 
I. Levey, Brooklyn II; D. Nushzno, Brooklyn 
IV; W. P. Sexton, New York II; J. Kelly. Phila- 
delphia II; T. M. Moran, Boston; A. Surpre- 
nant, New Bedford; F. J. Carr, Cambridge; F. 
Redfearn, Fall River, and W. Hughes, Phila 
delphia T. 

Frank R. Robinson, treasurer of the com 
Dany, entered the employ of the John Hancock 
Mutual on January 1, 1869, and thus, on the first 
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of last month, completed fifty years of con- 
tinuous work for the company. The longest 
term of service of any member of the official 
staff stands to his credit. Having established a 
record for the despatch of duties of a clerical 
nature, he was appointed cashier of the com- 
Pany in May, 1894, retaining that position until 
his advancement to be assistant treasurer early 
in 1900, and, following the resignation of the 
late James M, Gleason March 1, 1911, to the 
treasurership. 

The demise on December 26 is recorded of 
Dr. John H. Austin, for twenty-seven years 
medical examiner for the Philadelphia II dis- 
trict. Also Agent Carl A. Maeske of the 
Rochester district died on December 29. 

A splendid record of work well and honor- 
ably performed stands to the credit of As- 
sistant William Ephraim of Brooklyn III, who, 
on January 8, 1919, completed twenty-five years 
of productive service for the company. 

Highly commendable work was performed 
during the year 1918 by Assistant Superin- 
Weinberger of Rochester and his 
staff in nine wide-awake agents, the results 


tendent I. 


being expressed in an aggregate production 
$98.64 W. P. increase and $127,000 ordinary (up 
1918), while 


advances were secured, as 


to and including December 27, 
184.8 per cent W. P. 
against only 23.6 per cent arrears for the year. 

Towards the middle of last December, while 
Superintendent Lee was absent on his vaca- 
tion, the assistant 
York III appointed a ‘“‘Loyalty Week” to ex- 
press the attachment of the staff for its chief 
by deeds. The activities resulted in the fol- 
lowing aggregates: Weekly premium, $100.54: 
accumulation fund, $3,500, and ordinary, $44,- 


superintendents of New 


500. These figures embody the largest results 
obtained for any one week at New York III. 
A commendable showing was made at Cin- 
cinnati I district by Assistant Superintendent 
Otto Penter and his able staff, consisting of 
Flaherty, 
Grueninger for the six weeks extending from 
November 16 to December 21, 1918, inclusive. 
the results $17.10 


Agenis Thompson, Lerman and 


aggregating writings of 


weekly premiums and $27,500 ordinary. 


Idiocy of a Side Line 

Your time is not ‘‘rhetoriec gold,’ but veri- 
table gold, rich, yellow, visible gold, so don't 
throw one bit of it away trying a one other 
line ‘‘on the side.’’ We're afraid by the looks of 
some agents’ score for the past year that 
they've been dabbling in one or more “side 
lines."’ Gentlemen, it never in the world pays! 
It simply is scattering and wasting precious 
efforts that devoted to selling life insurance 
would land you away up the list of money 
coiners. We have watched side-line agents for 
years and years, and never yet have we known 
of one getting anywhere by dividing his time. 
It always and invariably works to his undoing, 
to keep him back, far back, in the world. He 
never rounds up at the end of the year satis- 
factorily, either to himself or to his divided 
interests. 

“This one thing I do!’’ declared the mighty 
suceessful man of old and millions of others 
that have followed his rule. Look around you. 
Name to yourself one successful ‘Jack of all 
trades.’’ If you can do so, we can’t. 

Your life insurance business gives you scope 
for all of your money earning powers; offers the 
very best chance for your attaining your ideal 
ends in life—for getting the money to do so. 
The man who tries to do one or more side 
lines is ‘‘a house divided against itself.’” All 
records prove it. 

Be wise to your own interests, and if you've 
been dabbling in a side line or two, shut ‘em 
otf right now. Concentrate every particle of 
your energies on selling life insurance. It will 
win out in great shape for you.—International 
Lifeman. 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


Company Ready to Re-Employ Its 
More Than 1500 Fighters 


SPECIALIZE IN “STRAIGHT CANVASSING” 


Long Island City District Leads its Division in 
Industrial in Both 1917 and 1918 


President Dryden of The Prudential has 
anounced that the company is ready to im- 
mediately re-employ all its former and home 
office workers who have been in _ military, 
naval, Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. work during 
the war. One thousand five hundred and 
seventy-seven Prudential people were engaged 
in the conflict, and most of them saw action. 
Three hundred and sixty were from the home 
office, and the larger percentage of these were 
members of the 113th Regiment of Infantry, 
which fought in the Argonne for several weeks, 
and the 312th Regiment of 
played a leading part in the capture of Sedan. 


Infantry, which 


Eighteen are known to have been killed in 
action or to have died of disease, but final fig- 
ures will undoubtedly add to this total very 
substantially. 

The officers, directors, and employees of The 
Prudential are very proud of their military as- 
sociates, and feel that they can best show their 
appreciation by installing the veterans in their 
former jobs. 

Agents will be given debits equal to those 
they relinquished when they joined the colors. 
If there is no opening for an assistant super- 
intendent, he will be designated as a special as- 
sistant on regular salary until there is a 
chance to assign him reguarly. Former sol- 
diers and sailors, not previously connected with 
the company, will have first call on all agency 
positions which may be open in the future. 

The Prudential Weekly Record devoted one 
of its issues almost entirely to straight can- 
vassing. A quotation was given from a mem- 
orable address delivered several years ago in 
Chicago by Third Vice-President Fred W. Tas- 
ney. The illustration given is as fresh to-day 
as it was when first uttered and is worth re- 
production in its most salient passage: 

What does straight canvass mean? Does it 
mean that you should go to the corner of a 
street and from house to house, without ac- 
quaintance with a single individual on that 
block, without any knowledge of conditions— 
a stranger in a strange land—and start in like 
a peddler to talk insurance? Is that straight 
canvassing? Yes, in a crude way, by a man 
who is working with his feet, with his hands, 
but not working with his head. But the 
trained man, the man that uses his brain, does 
his straight canvassing next door to where he 
made the last call on his debit, on each side 
of the first call he makes on Monday morning, 
upstairs over where he made a call on Tues- 
day, or to the rear or in front of the call he 
makes on Wednesday, when he has the benefit 
of all the information which he can gather 
from the members of the family and to whom 
he can go with practically a card of introduc- 
tion—that is efficient straight canvassing. 

After a period of miliary service, William S. 
Haner of Portland, Ore.; Roy G. Gilbank of 
Sacramento, Cal., and William Mann of Van- 
couver, B. C., have returned to the Prudential 
ranks, taking up assistancy duties as formerly. 
Both Messrs. Haner and Gilbank served under 
Old Glory, while Mr. Mann was with the army 
of our Canadian cousins under the Union Jack. 

Industrial agents desiring information as to 
the successful management of a debit should 
get in touch with Arthur Lawson of the Wind- 
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sor, Ontario, district. Mr. Lawson’s net increase 
for the month of January indicates very clearly 
that he is a strong contender for a high posi- 
tion among the company’s leaders, and that 
fact, coupled with the excellent condition of 
account, calls for words of highest commenda- 
tion. 

Starting as an agent in Columbus, Ind., Jan- 
uary 24, 1899, Albert F. Owens was promoted to 
an asSistancy in the same district on February 
5 of the next year. On October 1, 1900, his opera- 
tions were transferred to Madison, Ind., and 
on December 7, 1903, he went to Peru, Ind. On 
October 2, 1911, the Traverse City (Mich.) 
agency organization was placed in Mr. Owens’ 
care; under his management the territory so 
developed that it was decided to enlarge the 
field, and accordingly on January, 1916, the dis- 
trict was recognized as a superintendency, Mr. 
Owens remaining as head of the staff but with 
a changed title. During the week of January 
20th, the Traverse City staff honored Mr. 
Owens’ twentieth anniversay in an extra can- 
vassing effort and splendid industrial and or- 
dinary results were accomplished. Mr. Owens, 
needless to say, entered into Class D of the 
Old Guard with the kindest regards and very 
best wishes of his large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 

Agent S. Silverman at the end of January 
held fourth position on the list of highest pro- 
ducers for 1919, and is credited with good in- 
dustrial writings. 

Brooklyn 11 has for its Superintendent Peter 
Larkin, who has made a splendid start in the 
1919 race. Standing out most distinctly of those 
with large industrial increase are Agents S. 
Tomaszewski and P, Murphy. Man for man, 
Brooklyn 11 will match its strength against 
any district in Division B. 
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WITH THE METROPOLITAN 


Remarkable Results Achieved by Three 
Agents Unattached—A Gauge of 
Possibilities 

Thomas W. Ridgway, who for a number of 
years has been superintendent of the Chelsea 
(N. Y. City) district, has been compelled to 
retire owing to ill health. As an assistant 
superintendent, he, with his staff, put up an 
ordinary record that remained unbroken for 
ten years. Afterward he was promoted to 
supervisor in the intermediate 
which capacity he accomplished fine results, and 
in 1905 was made superintendent of the River- 
side district, where he made some splendid 
records. On January 1, 1914, he took hold as 
superintendent of Chelsea, where he remained 
until January 18 of this year. 

Mr, Ridgway’s suecessor is Max Menschel, 
who last year put up the best all-around record 
in the country, and under his supervision the 
Chelsea district for 1919 is bound to be promi- 
nent in every way. In May, 1917, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Greenpoint 
(Brooklyn, N, Y.) district, and under his man- 
agement that district moved forward from the 
obscure position it had occupied in the past to 
that of one of the very leaders in both depart- 
ments. Mr. Menschel’s place has been taken by 
Superintendent Bernard Chess, who, in the 
Bath Beach (Brooklyn, N. Y.) district, put up 
a wonderful record last year. 

Benjamin Silber, agent unattached, of Bris- 
tol, Pa., put up a record last year that merits 
detailed mention. Bristol is not a city where 
big records have been made in the past, but 
Mr. Silber felt that one could be put up there 
if the right kind of an effort was put forth, 


branch, in 





Thursday 


and certainly demonstrated that his theory was 
correct. During the year 1918 he Placed 
seventy-seven ordinary policies for a total of 
$111,200, while in the industrial department he 
had issued and revived 593 policies for an jp. 
crease of $66.13. 

His debit is a scattered one, and on the 
average throughout the year, as shown by his 
speedometer, Mr. Silber drives his car no less 
than sixty miles a day while collecting his 
debit of $260. Naturally these good po. 
sults mean good earnings, and, in fact, Mr 
Silber’s earnings during last year reached a 
figure that necessitates a fairly large payment 
to the Government in the shape, of income 
tax, and are such as many a Manager of over 
100 men in other lines of business would con- 
sider himself fortunate to receive. It may be 
said that his past success has merely whetted 
his appetite, for he absolutely believes that 
1919 will show a far bigger figure to his credit. 

Another agent, unattached, who made a re- 
markable showing last year is Jacob Zagransky 
of Philadelphia South, Pa., who finished the 
year with an ordinary record that made him 
Mr. Zag- 
ransky placed a number of small cases, of 
course, but he placed seven large policies for 
a total of $205,000, which tremendously boosted 
his record. , 


second agent in the entire country. 


Reference must be made to a third agent, 
unattached, in the person of Sam Merlsin of 
Chicago, located in the McKinley Park dis- 
trict. He took hold in mid-June, 1917, and 
in twenty-nine weeks to the end of Decem- 
ber placed $29,500 insurance, his industrial 
increase the while averaging well over 50 
cents a week. In 1918 he started with a rush, 
and kept going until he reached and passed the 
six-figure mark in the last month of the year. 








By 
W. Meador, Jr. 


industrial life insurance. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES | 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 


Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 
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HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 

industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 

Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 

within the ‘‘forty mile limit” reached by and through suburban transpor- 

tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quatterly, half yearly and yearly. 
*‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. , 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Under the latter 


This year for the first six 


Apply, 


Chicago, III. 
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BASIC POINTS FOR AGENTS 


Some Unusual Methods of Obtaining 
Applications Outlined 


APPLICATION WRITTEN IN ADVANCE 


Begin by Representing 2 Good Company and Be 
Too Busy to Mind Your Competitors 

The agent sometimes runs up against one of 
those men who are so extremely busy (espe- 
cially when the agent calls) that they have no 
time even to consider the question of insur- 
ance, much less spare a few minutes in getting 
the application filled up. 

When you come across a person who offers 
this excuse for not giving you a chance to dis- 
cuss insurance with him, try the following 
plan: Fill up the application in advance. You 
know his name, address and occupation; you 
can get his age next birthday, perhaps his date 
of birth; make his estate the beneficiary; fill 
in the plan and amount which you think suit- 
able and the corresponding premium; in short, 
it should be possible to have every blank filled 
up in advance; with the exception of the space 
above the dotted line where you intend him to 
affix his signature. 

Then you go to your prospect and say to 
him: ‘Mr. Blank, I know you are a busy man; 
soam I. Here is an application all complete 
for $10,000 on the twenty-payment life plan. 
I know that you need the insurance, and this is 
the policy that suits your case. tun your eye 
down this column of questions and then sign 
your name there, right on the dotted line. 

It sounds like a risky proceeding, but the 


” 


best answer is that it has proved successful 
over and over again. The very audacity and 
originality of the plan have frequently carried 
it to success. It is just such a bold stroke as 
many a man in business admires, Perhaps he 
has been putting off the subject of insurance, 
because he couldn’t be bothered with the cal- 
culations, the intricate figuring, the repeated 
and lengthy interviews, the importunities of 
tival agents, ete., which he thought would be 
a necessary accompaniment of applying for a 
Policy. Now he sees the whole thing done for 
him, the plan and amount selected, the com- 
pany chosen, the application filled out and a 
chance to close the whole business in a few 
seconds by simply signing his name. 

Try the scheme—not on every prospect you 
Meet, but at the right time and on the right 
man. You must, of course, use your own dis- 
cretion. The method would not work with a 
back-township farmer who never bought a cow 
Without thinking over the price for a week. 
But if your prospect is a shrewd business man, 
accustomed to decide matters of importance 
quickly and on short notice, you are not run- 
‘lng much risk when you present a well-de- 
fined, carefully considered proposition to him 
On the spur of the moment and say to him, 
decide now, 


It is an old idea—but one which is frequently 
successful—when delivering the policy to a 
client whose application you have secured, to 
carry with you another policy of double the 
amount and try to induce your client to take 
the policy for the larger amount. Your ar- 
rangement with the company is, of course, that 
as soon as your client has decided which policy 
he will take you are to return the other forth- 
with to head office. 

The plan will not work invariably, but is 
often brilliantly successful. For example, it 
frequently happens that an agent who has 
fought hard for a $10,000 application is forced 
to compromise at $5000. But when he comes to 
deliver the policy he is armed with a $10,000 
contract as well; he points out that his client 
passed the medical examination, is through 
with all bother and trouble connected with the 
affair, and can now have a $10,000 contract if 
he wishes it, just as easily as a $5000 one. If 
he takes only $5000 now he will have to go 
through the whole performance again at some 
future time when he wants the additional in- 
surance. If he takes the whole $10,000 he has 
only to sign the amendment form which the 
agent holds, and the latter will hand him over 
the policy for the full amount. 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY. 


A salesman’s success is a good deal easier 
and surer if he is representing the best article 
on the market. This remark applies to all 
classes of salesmen, and includes those who sell 
life insurance. It is hard work to write in- 
surance under the best of conditions; but it 
is rough, uphill toil and drudgery if the com- 
pany you represent is a poor one. When your 
client is of an inquisitive turn of mind, you 
have to dodge his questions; when competition 
threatens, you crawl under the barn. Every 
difficulty is enhanced when you lack confidence 
in the concern for which you are working. 

It is not necessary to be connected with the 
“absolutely best’? company in the business, 
even if any one company were so superior to all 
its rivals as to entitle it to that epithet. But 
it is necessary to be connected with a good and 
sound concern, safe and honestly managed, so 
that you can sell its wares with a clear con- 
science, and enjoy the certainty that you are 
doing your clients good and not evil when you 
take their applications. You share the reputa- 
tion of the institution with which you are con- 
nected, and you owe it to yourself to represent 
none but a reliable and straightforward old- 
line company. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS COMPETITORS 


Don’t hunt for trouble with other companies. 
Never belittle a rival concern, or even refer to 
it unless of necessity; every time you mention 
the other company you advertise it. Be too 
The policies 
of other companies may or may not be worth 
having—you can’t stop to consider the mat- 


busy to mind your competitors. 


ter; you know only one thing, viz.: that you 
have the goods and are out to deliver them. 
In your manner towards other agents, be 
Don’t 
carry around a grudge against the other fel- 


pleasant and goodnatured but discreet. 


low; it does more harm to you than to him. 
Don’t envy others their successes; find out how 
they do it, and imitate them. Don’t brag 
about your achievements or give away any of 
your secrets. Know your own business and 


keep it to yourself. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 

There is undoubtedly more or less unfair 
competition to be encountered by all insurance 
solicitors. There are some agents who do not 
hesitate to circulate statements concerning the 
standing and methods of rival companies that 
are either wholly false or purposely mislead- 
ing. 

Let it be remembered first of all that no 
stress of competition, however unfair, will 
justify you in resorting to kindred tactics. 
Your adversary is possibly harming you to a 
certain extent, but he is harming himself still 
Give him enough rope and he will hang 
himself. His methods will earn for him in 
time a very unenviable reputation. Do you 
keep clear of such tactics and your character 
for honesty and straightforward dealing will 
appear all the brighter by contrast with his 
crookedness. 

When you find that another agent has been 
misrepresenting you and your company in order 
to win over a prospect of yours, the following 
Advise your 


more. 


is a good way to frustrate him. 
client to request the agent to put his state- 
ments into writing and transcribe his name to 
them. If your unscrupulous rival falls into 
the trap and signs his name to the misrepre- 
sentations, you can transmit the document to 
the officials at the head office of your own 
company, who will see that the matter is 
brought to the attention of the other company 
and the offender disciplined or dismissed. If 
your competitor refuses (as he probably will) 
to assume the responsibility for his state- 
ments, he tacitly admits their falsity and your 
client will likely refuse to be influenced by 
him or his representations. 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY 


“Lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place.” It works great havoc the first time 
and never returns. In that respect it re- 
sembles the dishonest insurance agent, who 
may take a man in once with his cuteness, but 
who never repeats the operation upon that 
man, and probably not in that neighborhood. 
The insurance agent who starts out to “do” a 
man generally does himself as well. His sharp 
practices may succeed for a time, but only for 
a time. There is a Nemesis that follows hard 
upon his heels. Grim retribution, though mov- 
ing with a halting foot, never fails to overtake 
the offender. 

It is said that the foundation basis of all 








trade is the confidence of man in man. If 
that dictum is true of business in general, it 
is doubly true in regard to the insurance 
business. The agent who possesses the confi- 
dence of his clients may have a small clien- 
tele, but it will be a contstantly growing one. 
The agent who relies on sharp practices to 
secure his business may appear to be doing a 
thriving trade just now, but it will dwindle 
away. You can’t fool all the people all the 
time. 

“Honesty is the best policy. ’’ Some people 
assert that that maxim is out of date. Well, 
the proverb may not be true in every business— 
but it holds good in life insurance. 


COMMISSIONS PLUS GOOD WILL 


A man starts out as a lawyer, hangs out his 
sign and gets his first client. His principal 
thought is to get the biggest fee he can out 
of the business. He handles the whole case 
with that object mainly in view. He wins his 
case, collects his fee and his client vanishes, 
never goes near him again, never recommends 
him. And the lawyer wonders why he doesn’t 
succeed. 

Another man commences his career in law, 
and gains his first client. He bends his en- 
ergies to please, to satisfy and to win the con- 
fidence of the client. He does not worry about 
what the fee will be. That is a secondary con- 
sideration. He knows that, even from a purely 
mercenary standpoint, the value of his first 
client to him consists, not so much in the 
amount of the fee which changes hands, as 
in the future business which will result from 
this client and in the other clients who will be 
obtained through the good will of the first one. 

Many of the failures in the insurance busi- 
ness can be traced to the fact that agents often 
regard their prospects in much the same light 
as that in which the young lawyer whom we 
first mentioned viewed his clients. Their sole 
thought is to get the biggest commission pos- 
sible out of every application. They never stop 
to consider the possibility of getting further 
insurance at some future time from the appli- 
cant or through him from his friends. They 
never worry about the prospects of collecting 
the renewal premiums. The result is that they 
never get a second application from the same 
man, the business written by them is not of 
the permanent character which insurance com- 
panies like to see, and after a year or two 
they begin to wonder why they are unable to 
build up a clientele. On the other hand, there 
are successful agents, whose success can be 
directly attributed to their habit of doing their 
best for each client, and winning the client’s 
confidence by consulting his best interests at 
every turn. 

Your first client is your biggest capital. If 
you are selling him a policy, give him the one 
which satisfies him, which he can afford, which 
fits his needs, without considering whether it 
is the policy which will yield you the biggest 
commission. If you insure him, do so in such 
a way that he will know you have done him a 
favor and not think he has done you one. Act 
in such a way that you may be conscious of 
the fact that you have worked in his interests 
and not solely in your own, that you have done 
by him as you would be done by. If you have 
acted on these principles, then you are in a 
position to continue your acquaintance. 


[The foregoing is the third instalment of a series 
now published in the monthly industrial section 


of Tue Spectator. It is taken from an excellent hand- 
hook, entitled “Life Insurance and How to Write it,” 
by J. M. Langstaff.] 
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Earl B. Conant Promoted to Be Super- 
intendent at Waterbury, Conn. 





SEVERAL ENTER 20-YEAR CLASS 





Promotions to Assistant Superintendencies An- 
Ex-Army Men Resume Positions 
with Prudential 





nounced 


The Waterbury, Conn., district has a new 
superintendent in the person of Earl B. Conant, 
who succeeded Superintendent James L. Hanley 
last month, the latter having accepted a trans- 
fer to the Bridgeport, Conn., district. Up to 
the time of his promotion to a superintendency 
Mr. Conant was an assistant in the Hartford 
district, where he was appointed as an agent on 
August 2, 1900, being advanced to the position 
of assistant superintendent on March 6, 1905. 

Superintendent H. W.-Scott of Fairmont, W. 
Va., completed twenty years of continuous ser- 
vice with the company on February 15, and his 
district associates gathered on that date to cele- 
brate the occasion. Division Manager W. H. 
Bettner attended and presented Mr. Scott with 
the emblem and certificate of Class E, Pruden- 
tial Old Guard membership. 

The following named, former Division Q 
agents, are now, as assistant superintendents, 
directing the work cf staffs in the districts in- 
dicated: W. W. Robertson and A. R. L. Keevil, 
Vancouver, B. C.; I. S. Monroe, Los Angeles; E. 
H. Horskotter, San Francisco 1; B. H. Wede- 
meyer, Oakland, Cal.; P. H. Wilmuth and J. A. 
P. Imrie, Denver, Col., and M. M. Dodge, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

The Brooklyn 11 district has the distinction 
of leading all others of Division B in the matter 
of low percentage of arrears. The accounts of 
Agents M. Buxbaum and J. H. Horton show up 
particularly well in this respect. 

Superintendent Charles W. Godfrey assumed 
charge of the Mt. Vernon, N. Y., district 
last month, succeeding Superintendent § A. 
W. Hindle, deceased. “Mr. Godfrey was trans- 
ferred from Boston 4, having had charge of that 
district from February, 1912. 

The following-named of Division N, having 
completed service in the United States army, re- 
cently resumed agency operations in the dis- 
tricts where they were working when called to 
the Colors: L, M. Billington, Albany, N. Y.; G. 
J. Composti, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; M. Halpert 
and T. F.. Curran, Bridesport, Conn.; R. J. 
Travis, Waterbury, Conn., and L. F. Yovits, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

G. A. Knothe, superintendent of the Troy 
agency, died suddenly last month. He entered 
the company’s service on August 15, 1904, as an 
inspector. On January 1, 1916, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Troy district, which posi- 
tion he held until his death. Notwithstanding 
his comparatively brief sojourn in that city, he 
had a wide circle of friends and was an espe- 
cially active member of the B. P. O. E. 

Back of Assistant Superintendent George M. 
Storm is an enviable record characterized by 
twenty years of faithful and devoted service 
and creditable accomplishment. On December 
13, 1898, Mr. Storm made application for an 
agency at Stroudsburg, Pa., Easton district; in 
less than three months he was transferred in 
the same rank to Philadelphia 8; four and a half 
vears later he was promoted to an assistant 
superintendency in the same district, and then 


Thursday 


he was transferred on September 15, 1913, to 
Philadelphia 3, where he is still located. ; 

Assistant Superintendent Herman A, Potter of 
Milwaukee 1 recently completed twenty years 
of continuous service with The Prudential, ana 
in honor of their veteran co-worker the Staff 
tendered Mr, Potter a dinner, at which time the 
diamond locket and certificate of membership 
in Class D of The Prudential Old Guard were 
presented. Mr. Potter's service began as above 
in 1899 as agent in Milwaukee 1; on March u 
1901, he was promoted to an assistancy in the 
same district, and he was continued there ev 
since, 

The Latrobe, Pa., assistancy of the Braddock 
district made an excellent record last year in 


er 


the production of business and maintained a 
good debit condition. The arrears on the debits 
of this assistancy averaged down to ten per cent 
during the year, and the advance payments were 
kept up to 325 per cent. 

A familiar name on the list of agency leaders 
in ordinary for 1918 was that of Ralph W. Wal- 
lace of Akron, Ohio, who finished the year No. 
19. As a fitting reward for his splendid accom- 
plishments he was selected as the one to care 
for the company’s interests at Alliance, de- 
tached from Akron, and he assumed his duties 
as assistant superinendent at that place last 
month. There is no question that Mr. Wallace 
Will fully utilize his experience as a producer 
of big things. 

The Paducah, Ky., district includes in its staff 
The Prudential’s leading agent in amount of 
ordinary net new business for the current year. 
His name is C. E. Felker, and it is understood 
that one of his business rules is that every day 
should count for progress. 


*“A Great Future’”—A Leaflet 


The president of a Middle West life insurance 
company recently made the 
nouncement in one of the company’s bulletins 
published for the education of its agents: 


following an- 


I am enclosing with this bulletin a_ little 
booklet entitled ‘‘A Great Future,” written by 
William T. Nash, one of the best, if not the 
most suecessful writer of life insurance litera- 
ture in the world, and if you are sitting in 
your home or in your office and feeling blue or 
discouraged I want you to sit down and read 
this book over, every line of it from cover to 
cover, and I will venture the assertion that you 
will say to yourself: “I am in a_ wonderful 
business. TI have a wonderful opportunity to do 
good, not only for my fellow-man, but for my- 
self and family, and T am not going to permit 
muddy or snowy weather to retard my progress 
in the least. On the other hand, I am going to 
make this dav, and every day, a successful one 
for myself and my company.” 

Those who are devoting their entire time and 
attention to the business of life insurance s0- 
liciting are making money and plenty of it, and 
those who are devoting only a portion of their 
time are making more money out of the business 
for the time devoted to it than they are out of 
their regular vocations. 





A Compliment to The Spectator 
While I am not prone to advertise myself, yet 
if I had to come into the limelight I would 
rather have it through the medium of your 
paper than any other I know of.—Fred J. Wal- 
ters, Resident Manager London Guarantee and 
Accident. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston is 
preparing to erect a new home office building, it hav- 
ing sold its present edifice. 

With weather seemingly made to order for the 
industrial agent, the February and March results for 
1919 should show far ahead of the results of any yeat 
on record, 
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ADVANCE PAYMENTS A HABIT 


Sovereign Method of Keeping Percentage of 
Lapses at a Minimum 

Tug SPECTATOR recently gave the record of 
an industrial agent, B. B. Stevens, who as- 
sumed charge of a new debit in a Pennsylvania 
district. When Mr. Stevens took the debit the 
account showed gross arrears of $6.54 and ad- 
vance payments of $183.60. In less than three 
months the debit had been considerably in- 
creased, the gross arrears had decreased to 
$3.38, and the advance payments had been in- 
creased to $686.41. Besides this, it is stated 
that Mr. Stevens had a large issue of indus- 
trial business to his credit and that substan- 
tial advance collections had been made on the 
new business. 

The percentage of lapses in Mr. Stevens’ 
debit must be small; that is axiomatic, and it 
is also axiomatic that the percentage of lapses 
in the debit will continue to be small; for it 
is well known that if a man gets into the 
habit of paying for’ anything in advance the 
habit sticks, just as the habit sticks to a fel- 
low who keeps behind in his payments. 

If industrial insurance could be conducted 
with half the present ratio of lapses the effect 
upon the business would be revolutionary. It 
would doubtless not be possible to require all 
industrial policies to be paid always in ad- 
vance, say this week’s payment to meet a pre- 
mium due three weeks hence. But no one can 
doubt that if -this plan were possible that 
lapses would amazingly decrease. A_ policy 
paid in advance cannot lapse. 

But, although it is not possible to require 
the policyholder to pay his premiums in ad- 
vance, any collector can educate his customers 
in the habit of so paying, and if he concentrates 
his energies on this endeavor he will amaze 
himself with the drop in the percentage of 
lapses on his debit. Let any collector who has 
a heavy lapse percentage dig down to the cure 
by urging his policyholders to pay advance 
premiums. Let him push this for all that is in 
him, and it will not be long before the lapse 
ratio will decrease in a manner that will prove 
startling. 


Globe Mutual Life Association 


The Globe Mutual Life Association of Chi- 
cago, of which Thomas F. Barry is secretary 
and general manager, publishes for its agency 
force a weekly bulletin, in which a humorous 
touch is given to the serious side of record 
making by agents. Looking over the listed 
achievements of the Globe’s best men it is 
clear that the latter are the peers of the best 
in the largest industrial companies. 


Group Insurance in Kansas City 

A great deal of group insurance has been and 
is being done in Kansas City this winter. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society has written 
Policies for a thousand persons for the Com- 
merce Trust employees, those of Woolf Bros. 
Furnishing Goods Company, Logan Jones Dry 
Goods Company, Butler Manufacturing Com- 
Pany and Meinrath Brokerage Company. On 
these policies, paid for by the employers, the 
Person for whom the insurance is issued re- 
ceives a year’s salary of the deceased person 
Who had been insured. The rate is based on 
the average of the whole number insured and 
is changed yearly. As a usual thing younger 
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persons are engaged each year, so that the 
rate is not likely to increase. The rate this 
year is one and a fourth per cent of the pay 
roll. 

The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company is also doing a great deal of group 
insurance. Recently they have written poli- 
cies for the Kansas City Railway Company’s 
employees and for all the bakeries in the city, 
for the Ice and Storage Company and for the 
tichards-Conover Hardware Company. 


The Month of March 


This is a time of the year of the greatest 
importance to the insurance salesman; this 
month marks the close of the first quarter, and 
if a rousing finish can be made the success 
attained is very apt to cover one’s glasses 
With the rosy tint that colors the future in 
rainbow hues of promise. Or, to put it in 
very plain English, the man who does well in 
the first quarter is going to feel strong and 
confident for the work of the following months. 
Our suggestion at this time is, therefore, to 
pick out some of your very best prospects and 
follow them up with painstaking care to a 
successful conclusion. ‘‘But,’’ says someone, 
“it’s easy enough to write that down, but it’s 
another thing to do it.’’ That, perhaps, is so, 
but with the business as it is to-day, with the 
records for the year what they are, and with 
the wonderful reports of last year to point to 
and to emphasize, it is not a hard matter to 
make a showing and to make it now. 

Of course, there is always the point to be 
borne in mind that you waste time in running 
after men who already carry their limit. It 
is certainly a bad plan to write a man’s appli- 
cation for the sake of your record when you 
know almost to a certainty that the business 
Will lapse in the near future. And such a prob- 
ability is not difficult to apprehend. Most of 
your prospects are sufficiently well known to 
you to enable you to gauge their ability to 
keep the insurance alive if you write it. Look 
carefully, therefore, after this detail in your 
work, and don’t write lapses. Endeavor to be 
an expert in your business. Close personal ap- 
plication and observation will help to make 
you one. And here is another point. Keep 
ever in mind the good things that your com- 
pany is doing for its policyholders, and talk 
it. Read up on your business and get some of 
the other fellow’s ideas. Strengthen your own 
weak points by studying the strong points of 
some of your successful brother agents. Ex- 
perience may be a ‘‘dear school,’”’ as has been 
affirmed, but not for you if it is the experience 
of others; that is to say, if you will profit by 
the experience of others it won’t cost you any- 
thing and will be educational and helpful. 

It may be argued by some that suggestions 
such as these are beside the mark, that they 
are unnecessary, and perhaps that is true in 
some cases, but there are many men who are 
trying to develop themselves as_ insurance 
salesmen who fail to grasp the deep signifi- 
cance of many of these little points, or who 
do not realize the importance of these small 
things in the making of a successful solicitor. 

And now to return for a moment, in closing, 
to our opening suggestion—Keep in mind just 
now the calendar, realize that there is yet 
time for the record to be increased for the 
first quarter and that a good record now will 
mean a splendid lift to the record of the year 
and the storing up of enthusiasm for the days 
that are to come. 


AS THE BOYS COME HOME 


Most Favorable Conditons in All Insurance 
History About to Prevail 


Who among us cannot remember those ‘‘days 
of real sport’? when we used to look at the 
veteran of the Civil War with open-mouthed 
wonder and dream in our boylike way of the 
day when we too might don those fine clothes 
and be heroes. For, of course, every time we 
happened to see one of the “old sojers’’ we 
unwittingly put him down in our mind as a 
hero. We could see the fire and smoke of 
battle as we imagined it to be, and, head high, 
pressing through it all, this ‘‘sojerman.’’ Those 
were kid days. We may have hardly expected 
that our child dream might come true, yet it 
did materialize for over three million of the 
youth of America. 

Now they are coming home, even as those 
others came home. And when they come, how 
much they will have changed! Bigger, broader, 
better, both physically and mentally, we wel- 
come our heroes’ return. 

But, Mr. Salesman, do you remember read- 
ing how suddenly life insurance took a new 
life after the close of 1865? Can you possibly 
imagine by any stretch of your faculties that 
the boom that must come now will be less 
marked? We are told that seven per cent of 
the industrial value of the lives of the Ameri- 
can people is insured. What is going to happen 
to those remaining uninsured? 

Why, it depends entirely upon you. But be 
sure that when the boy in khaki is broached 
upon the subject he will need no argument to 
convince him of the value of the contract. He 
has had insurance brought home to him very 
closely while in the service, and he has seen 
things—no matter whether here with the hor- 
rors of the influenza or abroad under the fire 
of cannon—that he will never quite forget. 
He knows now just how frail is that bubble 
we ‘call “‘life,’’ and he has rubbed shoulders 
With men from all over the land until his 
mental horizon is cleared of many of its clouds 
and his viewpoint is measurably enlarged. 

Quite true, he has Government insurance, 
and we want him to kep it.. But how about 
that contract that he had to let lapse? And 
who said that he may not want more insur- 
ance? And how much will his tales not open 
the minds of those at his home? And again, 
how much will the physical insurability of the 
people of the land be increased by the hard- 
ening and salutary effect of the prolonged 
training of the boys in brown and the pro- 
tracted moderate living of those at home? 

The field is open. Before you lies a world 
to be mastered. For the most favorable condi- 
tions in all insurance history will prevail when 
they return.—The Equiowa. 


Conservative Life of Indiana Elects 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Conservative Life Insurance Company of 
America held last month Jacob Woolverton, 
president of the St. Joseph County Savings 
Bank and president of the Malleable Steel 
Range Company of South Bend, was elected a 
director, succeeding Fred L. Dennis, resigned. 
At the same meeing Joseph M. Stephenson, who 
has been a director of the company for the past 
year, was elected treasurer to sueceed Mr. 
Dennis in that position. Mr. Stephenson will 
take an active part in the affairs of the com- 
pany hereafter. 








OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


How to Tackle the Smart Aleck Who 
Knows it All 





CATCH HIM WITH HIS OWN CHAFF 


Stay in the Game Until He Shows His Own Hand, 
E Which he Will Seldom Fail to Do 
“Where do you carry your life insurance?” 
“In my pocket, by Gosh! You can’t fool me, 
mister. I am too old a bird to be caught by 
chaff. I’ve cut my wisdom teeth, I have.” 
“Is that so? Then you are neither ace high, 
deuce low, nor game in the pack. You must 
be the joker!” 
“Bet your life I am. 
and the ace in this little game of euchre that 
you insurance fellows are dealing out these 
You better shuffle 
along now before you spend any time on me 
with your palaver.” 

“No, sir; I am going to stay in the game 
You say 


I take both bowers 


days. You can’t beat me. 


until I make you ‘show your hand.’ 
you carry your insurance in your own pocket. 
That is a poor policy. I can fix you out with 
a better one.” 

“You can’t fix me out with any kind of a 
policy. I am not on the market. I know all 
about the life insurance business. You fel- 
lows go riding around, dressed up every day, 
feeding at the two dollar hotels, and have a 
snap. I bet you would make $5 clean if I let 
you write me up, and that’s more than I’d 
make in two days by honest work.” 

“You are on all right or else you are a 
good guesser. If I write you up I'll make 
$4.80.” 

“T thought so! I'd like to make money that 
easy.” 

“Suppose you try it? I'll give you $4.80 for 
every $1000 of paid-for and accepted business 
you will get for our ¢ompany.” 

“Do you make an agent of every one who 
takes a policy?” 

“No, sir; only the smart ones.” 

“So you think IT am smart, eh?” 

“T don’t think it, I know it.” 

“How’s that?” 

“You said you knew all about life insur- 
ance. I have been in the business twenty 
years and I don’t know half of it yet. So you 
must be smarter than lightning. That's how.” 

“Oh, I don’t know all about it, but I know 
enough to steer clear of it, and that’s going 
some, ain’t it?” 

“Tell me what you do actually know about 
it. It won’t take you long and I might learn 
something.” 

“Ha! Ha! That’ a hot one, and you handed 
it to me in good shape, but you never feazed 
me. I'll tell you something I know about it. 
First, it’s a humbug. And it’s highway rob- 
bery and a regular confidence game, and a 
gold brick. Nobody but a durn fool would 
buy it. 

“That’s why I came to see you about it.” 

“What? Ha! Ha! That’s another right 
off the bat. Who sent you to me?” 

“Sam Tompkins.” 
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“Sam Tompkins! Why, Sam and me hasn’t 
spoke for three years. He is the biggest fool 
in seven counties, and don’t know enough to 
eat when he’s hungry, but he thinks he does, 
just the same. We fit over that line fence for 
three years. What did he say about me?” 

“That's what he said.” 

“What's what he said?” 

“He said you were the only man in the 
county that claimed to know it all, but didn't 
know enough to salt a cow; that you did not 
know enough about farming to plant potatoes 
in the right month, That the only way you 
get along at all was by watching him and your 
neighbors and following suit. That you even 
copied their mistakes. He told me how he 
and Joe Smith got you to sow mustard in 
1903, and that——” 

That story is an 


” 


“Hold on there, mister!” 
infernal lie. I sowed that mustard by—— 

“Yes, that’s just what he said.” 

“What’s what he said?” 

“He said that you would say it was an in- 
fernal lie.” 

“He's a backbiting puppy. Did he tell you 
I'd buy a policy on my life?” 

“Well, I should say not. He said he would 
not buy one just because if he did, and you 
heard of it, you’d buy one too, and he didn't 
care to belong to any company that would take 
He said if you took a 
policy, you would lapse it on the second pay- 
ment, and go bellyaching around saying that 


such risks as you are. 


you had found out that the company was rot- 
ten. And he warned me against trusting you, 
for your note was not worth a cent and you 
had no credit at the bank, and couldn’t buy a 
setting hen at an auction without having to go 
out of the county to get a signer on your note, 
and yet you ought to have a policy, for if you 
died the whole brood of young ones, headed 
by the old hen—your wife—would be on the 


” 








county, and 

“Hold on there, mister, did you believe that 
stuff ?” 

“Of course I did until I found out.” 

“Found out what?” 

“Found out the facts.’ 

“Where ?” 

“At the bank down town.” 

“What did the banker say ?” 

“Oh, not much. I stepped in and told him 
what I had heard about you, and he just sat 
down and Jaughed until the tears run down his 
cheeks. That kind of riled me up, and I said 
that I didn’t see anything funny about it. 
What I wanted to know was if your note was 
good if I sold you a policy on time, and he 
just yelled. Finally he got his wind and said: 
“Excuse me, old man, for laughing, but that is 
a joke on a joker. You want to know if Silas 
Carpenter’s paper is good at this bank. Well, 
you get the paper and bring it here and I’ll 
cash it for any amount from ten to ten thou- 
sand dollars, and if he takes a policy with you 
you'll get about twenty more that will swear 
by it because Si Carpenter took it. Why, he 
is the best all-around farmer, friend and neigh- 
bor in this part of the State, but he is an odd 


, 


genius, and conservative. But I know your 


Thursday 


company is all right, and I really think he 
ought to carry $5000, and I'll give you a letter 
to him, and he gave me this letter. Read it 
for yourself.” 

Si took the Iectter and read it slowly out 
loud. It read: 

“Friend Si:—I honestly believe you ought to 
carry $5000 or $10,000 life insurance in some 
good company, and I know this company and 
the bearer to be all right. I bought $5000 of 
him six years ago, and it is first-class. 

“Yours, 
““GRASLIE,” 

“Why in the devil didn’t you give me this 
letter on the start?” 

“Because I wanted to see your hand, as I 
told you.” 

“Well, come into the house. It’s your deal.” 

It was a $5co00 twenty-year endowment, spot 
cash, and the banker got XX. 


THE TWISTER 

To do justice to this pernicious specimen of 
the genus homo would require a vocabulary 
of greater length and variety than the writer 
ever expects to possess. Of one thing we are 
certain, he is self-made, for neither God nor 
the devil ever had any hand in his creation. 
He is neither of human nor divine origin. His 
only human attribute is the science of lying, 
which he has reduced to a fine art. He would 
not know the truth if he met it face to face in 
broad daylight. 
lightning. 
tried out into a juice, there would not be 
enough moisture to lay the dust on a flea’s 
back. He has not the manliness or ability to 
create a demand for a life policy, and there- 
fore his scheme is to go about hunting for 


He is as smooth as greased 
If all the honesty in his body was 


some easy-minded man who has a life policy, 
and then proceed to “knock it out” and re- 
place it with an inferior policy and pocket his 
ill-gotten commissions. He is as devoid of 
conscientious scruples as is the buzzard that 
fouls its own nest. He is of questionable an- 
cestry and doubtful destiny. 

Affable, attractive and boastful of his own 
“oreat honesty,” he, by reason of long prac- 
tice, is able to hoodwink his victim, and leaves 
behind him the trail of a serpent reeking with 
slime and stench. Never dependable or honest, 
he soon runs his course and is dismissed by 
his employer, when he puts up a good front, 
contracts with some other company and sets 
out again on his work of destruction on some 
other field. 

He is a wrecker rather than a builder: for 
he often succeeds in unsettling the policy- 
holder’s confidence in his protection without 
selling him another policy, causing his pros- 
pect to lapse and die uninsured, in which case 
he becomes a deliberate robber of the vilest 
type, for he has robbed a widow and her 
fatherless children. The twister is worse than 
the highwayman. 

[The foregoing is the third instalment of a 
series to continue in the industrial section 0! 
Tue Spectator. It is taken from a work just 
published, entiled “Objections and Answers, 
by Ira C. Edwards, the well-known writer on 
insurance subjects. | 
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ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN 





Soliciting Talk Must in All Cases Be 
Made to the Individual’s Measure 





HOW A VETERAN TURNED THE TRICK 





A Cough Drop Man Who Was Converted to Life 
Insurance and who Rose to Be General Agent 


There is a chap who was young when indus- 
trial insurance was established in this country, 
and he remembers the petty beginnings of the 
now giant business. Sent out one day to hunt 
up agents he directed his course over to 
Brooklyn, and on the ferryboat noticed a man 
selling a brand of cough drops, pacing back 
and forth through the cabins and extolling 
the virtues of his wares. The man was a 
little scrawny individual, but there was no 
doubt as to his energy, as there could be no 
doubt that he sold his cough drops. When the 
life insurance youth got a chance he had a 
confidential talk with the cough-drop man, but 
the vendor was not at all interested in life 
insurance. Said he, “I’m making a small 
living for my family selling the best cough 
drops on earth, and I wouldn't be selling ’em 
if they weren't the best. As to five-cent pre- 
mium life insurance, I don’t take any stock in 
it. I haven't any insurance on my own life 
and I don’t want any, and if I don’t want any 
I couldn't sell the stuff!” 

The youth was somewhat discouraged, but 
the cough-drop man would certainly make a 
good agent, and again he was solicited. But 
what the insurance youth failed to understand 
was that he must first convert the vendor to 
He knew the 
virtues of his cough drops, but, as he said, he 
The youth 
told his difficulties to his chief, a grizzled vet- 


an interest in life insurance. 
took “no stock in life insurance.” 
eran of insurance. 


TAkiInG His Own MEpIcINE 


“Get the chap here. I want to know him,” 
said the veteran. 

The only way of getting the cough-drop 
man to leave his ferryboat was to pay him 
for his time, but that was not a large amount, 
and for seventy-five cents he agreed to come 
to the office and have a talk with the veteran. 
The youth was present at the conference, 
when something like this took place. 

“My good fellow, if you had a bad cough 
would you take your own medicine?” asked 
the veteran. 

“Sure thing,” replied the vendor. ‘‘I’ve been 
cured of several bad colds by my candy. If 
the little madam has a cold, she takes the 
candy, and same with the kids. Say, you've 
got a catch in your throat. Better take a 
hox.” 

“So it is a little madam?” said the veteran. 
“And how many kids have you got?” he 
asked, 

“Three,” replied the vendor. “I’m proud 
of those kids—so is the little madam.” 

“How old is the youngest ?” 

“Passing four,’ answered the other. “The 
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dearest little curly-head ever. You just ought 
to see her!” 

“It’s an icy day,” said the veteran. “I don't 
look like a prophet, but you can't tell from a 
man’s looks what his powers are. This even- 
ing, about six, you're going to slip from that 
boat just as she’s making a landing. You can’t 
swim; I know it.” 

“No, I can't,” said the vendor. 

“Then you'll drown,” said the veteran. 

“If I did slip, I would. But you can’t make 
me believe you’re a prophet. No man is.” 

“But if you did slip?” 

“T say I’d be drowned.” 

“In all kinds of weather you make the trips 
back and forth, and lots of times you take 
chances, talking to folks near the bow of the 
boat.” 

“That’s true. I sometimes take big chances.” 

“And if you did slip?” 

“I've said I’d be drowned.” 

“And the little madam and the curly-head ? 
What would happen to them? A few hundred 
dollars would mean a heap, wouldn't it now, 
if you did slip?” 

“Tt sure would. I never looked at it just 
that way.” 

The youth's eyes grew big with wonder. 
The veteran pulled out an application for in- 
dustrial insurance and filled in the amount for 
Within fifteen min- 
utes the application was filled completely, and 


several hundred dollars. 


the cough-drop man was taken into the ex- 
aminer. When he came out he paid the pre- 
mium. 

“Now we'll get down to hard-pan,” said the 
veteran. “I'll prove to you that you can sell 
life insurance, and I'll prove that you'll make 
ten times as much selling life insurance as you 
ever made selling cough drops.” 

A week later the cough-drop man became an 
industrial insurance agent. It can be men- 
tioned that the insurance youth lived to see 
the cough-drop man one of the most success- 
ful agents in the new business, and in time 
he became a big-salaried general agent for one 
of the giants, then just toddling from their 
cradles. 

THE VETERAN’s METHOD 

That is incidental. What it is desired to rub 
in is the method of the veteran. ~in those 
days ferryboats were dangerous, and the 
youth, as well as the cough-drop man, had 
seen accidents. Strings of passengers would 
leap to the wharf before a landing was made. 
Notice the veteran did not talk generalities. 
He talked life insurance for a little madam 
and her kids to a man who had no life in- 
surance and needed life insurance, and he pic- 
tured a danger with which the cough-drop 
man was far more familiar with than he was 
with other dangers. 

Many industrial agents deal in generalities. 
Their talk is a hand-down-fit talk, carried 
around with them and let loose indiscrimi- 
nately, without taking into account the trade 
of the prospect, his family, or indeed anything 
that will get in under the skin. 

The industrial worker himself is a very 
practical man. He himself never deals in 


bo 
‘ 


generalities, and generalities naturally pass 
over his head. It is said by hat makers that no 
two heads are of exactly the same size and 
that no two heads are of the same shape. And 
what the agent sometimes forgets is that what 
is inside a head is always different from what 
is inside any other head. And if you can’t 
interest what is inside a particular head it’s 
a waste of tongue muscles to talk. 

The story is told in one of the current 
magazines of a Tammany leader on the west 
side of the city who acted as chairman at a 
patriotic gathering. The song leader sug- 
gested the crowd sing “Over There,” but the 
crowd didn’t know the song. Immediately the 
Tammany man was on his feet. “We all know 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner,” he said. ‘“Every- 
body in our patriotic district knows it. T’lkt 
lead you myself.” And the crowd sang with 
a will. It was a hot night, and a few moments 
later the Tammany man said, “We ain’t much 
at fuss and feathers in our district, and I 
know the ladies will excuse us men folks if 
we shed our coats.” And before long the 
meeting was a friendly gathering, where the 
object could be presented with a certainty it 
would be received with interest. 

Say what you will about our political lead- 
ers who gain success, you must acknowledge 
they know their constituents and how to make 
an appeal to the individuals in their own sec- 
tion of the city. No man can ever sell an in- 
dustrial policy unless he makes his appeal 
personally interesting to his prospect, and 
there is but one way to do this. 


Two Kinps oF TALK 

A preacher of a burial sermon was not very 
well acquainted with the history of the dead 
man. Impressively he told of the long and 
successful life of the man who had gone, end- 
ing with, “Our friend was singularly privi- 
leged, in that he was married more than once, 
and had the good fortune to make three 
women happy in the married state. Ah! I 
think I’ve made a mistake. 
No doubt the preacher wondered 


It was only two 
women! 
why many smiled. 

An agent was known to solicit an industrial 
application of a young man who was said to 
be engaged, and he succeeded in interesting 
the prospect to the point where the application 
was partly filled out, and the agent added the 
young lady’s name as beneficiary, remarking, 
But at the last 
moment the girl had turned the chap down 


“She is soon to be your wife.” 


and was already married to a rival. The fel- 
low was so angry he refused to sign. 

Another had the singularly bad taste to 
suggest that the prospect was responsible for 
his wife’s support when divorce proceedings 
were just starting, and the prospect fairly 
frothed at the mouth when his wife’s name 
was mentioned. 

Mr. Smith on the next block may resemble 
Mr. Brown on this block, but just to begin 
with he doesn't wear the same sized shoes. 
And the more you know about Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Brown the more you will wonder why 
anyone should think of them as the same kind 


of animal. 








CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


How Plan Has Developed into One for 
Compulsory Insurance 





SCHEME ACTUARIALLY UNSOUND 


No Prospective Beneficiaries Admitted to Managing 
Committees of the Fund 
By Ira C. Epwarps 


When in 1905, Mr. Carnegie gave ten mil- 
lion dollars to establish the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the advancement of teaching, he 
stated in his letter that expert calculation 
showed that the revenue would be ample to 
provide retiring pensions for the teachers of 
the universities, colleges and technical schools 
in America, Canada and Newfoundland, and 
the trustees really believed that the income 
from such a fund would provide permanent 
pensions for all American university and col- 
lege teachers. In their bigness of heart they 
reasoned that the oldest teachers deserved 
first aid, and hence made the mistake of dis- 
regarding the “age at entry” feature in their 
calculations. 

One year later the president of Columbia 
University, in his annual report, declared that 
if all the teachers were of middle age the 
annual cost of Columbia alone would be twice 
the income of the foundation. 

When the foundation was in its fourth year 
one of our ablest writers and thinkers pub- 
lished an elaborate compilation of actuarial 
statistics, showing conclusively that continu- 
ance of the present pension system for aca- 
demic teachers would in forty years require 
two hundred times the income of the founda- 
tion. He must have been correct, for the 
trustees began to hedge mightily. They limited 
the institutions included in its list; they gave 
up their “length of service” 
abandoned their plan of free pensions en- 
tirely. The foundation’s resources would not 
pay the obligations into which it had already 
became involved. Explanations were in order, 
and the president undertook the task of ex- 
plaining the reasons for the various changes. 
For instance: “Some unworthy institutions 
had been taken in”; “The ‘length of service’ 
feature of the pension was not good, because 
it opened an opportunity to bring pressure on 
the teacher”; “The teacher assured of a re- 
tiring allowance might become ultra critical 
of the administration.” In explanation of their 
inability longer to pay the old age pension he 
explained that it was bad for the teacher to 
have the risk of dependence lifted from him 
by free gifts; “It was an embarrassing use of 
trust funds.” 

Notwithstanding this condition of affairs, 
the trustees (all college presidents of uni- 
versities) decided to hang onto the control of 
our academic institutions and their teachers. 
To quote an eminent authority: “No longer 
having money to pay for their overlordship, 
they have devised a plan of contributory com- 
pulsory annuities which will compel institu- 
tions and teachers to pay for their own sub- 


pension and 


jection,” 
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The power vested if the president to retire 
at his own option any teacher at the age of 
sixty-five met with great opposition, on the 
ground that it opened an opportunity for 
reprisal on his part and gave free rein to 
favoritism. Also, for financial reasons a 
teacher might be retired when at the zenith of 
his usefulness. 

Among other schemes proposed by the 
trustees was a sort of expense-sharing proposi- 
tion, so to speak. The scheme was so elabo- 
rate as to challenge admiration for the in- 
ventiveness of the schemers. The foundation 
would take care of all the present members 
over forty-five years of age, while those under 
forty-five and all new members would carry 
their own insurance and annuities, the cost to 
be divided between the college proper, the in- 
dividual teacher and the foundation. Partici- 
pation was to be compulsory. This scheme 
met with vigorous opposition from some of 
the more influential colleges, while the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
fought it in a body. The teachers shied at the 
word pension, as it savored of charity. By the 
very nature of the foundation they felt that 
they were entitled to representation on the 
board of trustees. Then, too, that word “com- 
pulsory” sounded too much like herding and 
driving. The spirit of ’76 blazed up. The idea 
of forced taxation without representation was 
no more tolerable to-day than in the past, and 
they threw the tea overboard. 

Then it seems that, like the prophets of old, 
someone had an inspiration, and called the 
trustees together and sprung it. I imagine 
his line of talk was something like this: 


Gentlemen, we are ina hole. We have made 
so many blunders that we are losing the con- 
fidence of the teachers as well as that of the 
people. Unless we act promptly we shall be 
disgraced. If we are going to benefit these 
teachers we must have their confidence. We 
are all college presidents, and therefore know 
how to handle them. It is apparent that they 
are gradually breaking away from us. They 
may decide to use their own brains and do 
their own thinking. When that time comes 
our mission as college presidents will be re- 
duced to preaching and begging. I have a 
scheme to propose which will not only clear 
us of censure for past errors but one which 
will put the teachers once and forever fully 
under our control. There is no time to lose, 
for these fellows are liable to break out into 
open insubordination at any time. 

We know that two things are absolutely 
necessary. The teacher’s families must be 
cared for if death intervenes, and they them- 
selves must be cared for when they are thrown 
into the discard. To meet these demands is 
the sole object of this organization. To ac- 
complish this we must combine the scheme of 
life insurance with that of deferred annuities. 
We already possess the facilities for annuities 
but not for life insurance. If we turn to the 
established companies for life insurance we 
must play second fiddle, as we would not have 
a commanding voice in the management. We 
are in complete control of this foundation, 
and there is a way whereby we may control 
a life insurance company or association. With 
a million dollars we can organize an insurance 
company with interlocking directors and offi- 
cers. It will be a separate company, organ- 
ized and operated for a single purpose, and 
we will run it. Once chartered, we can ar- 
range our policies to suit ourselves. That 
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done, we can get up, turn around and sit down 
in these same chairs as directors of the founda- 
tion and make participation in its benefits com- 
pulsory. This will do away with the cost of 
soliciting agents, as all the presidents of col. 
leges on the foundation will obey orders 
Having but one set of officers we can cut over- 
head expenses by having but one set of offices 
There is big return in life insurance com. 
panies when properly organized and skillfully 
managed. While the foundation is avowedly 
not run for profit, it cannot be longer run at 
a loss. We have got to do something to plug 
up the leaks. Let us proceed at once to or- 
ganize a new company. Once in operation, the 
teacher who refuses to join will be called onto 
the carpet by his college president and kindly 
but firmly told where he is at. I may as well 
call a spade a spade and done with it. The 
teacher must join or be “canned” for insyb- 
ordination. 

This may not be the exact language used, 
but a perusal of the Handbook of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America 
is strongly corroborative of the idea. Wit- 
ness the evidence. The new association js 
controlled by a board of sixteen trustees 
chosen by the Carnegie Corporation. — Its 
president is Henry S. Pritchett, who is also 
president of the Carnegie Foundation. — Its 
secretary is also secretary of the foundation. 
The treasurer is treasurer of the foundation. 
The chairman of the board is a member of 
the foundation’s board of trustees. Of the 
trustees of the new company, eight are, or 
recently have heen, trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation. The same is true of four of the 
six members of the executive committee. 
There are no professorial representatives on 
either the executive committee or the finance 
committee. 

American university professors as a class 
are already more heavily insured than their 
salaries warrant. They have never asked the 
foundation or anybody else to pay their pre- 
miums, though hundreds of them find it a 
severe pinch to keep up their policies. Neither 
have they ever asked for a pension. They are 
red-hlooded, wideawake, self-respecting gentle- 
men, who abhor anything that savors of char- 
ity. They are independent and perhaps over 
jealous of their ability to handle their own 
affairs. To them the attitude of the Carnegie 
Foundation is repellent. Not because of any 
antagonism toward the trustees, but rather 
they feel that the proposed plan, following the 
mistakes already made, savors of compulsion 
as well as charity. In short, they have very 
little confidence in the life insurance plan of 
the foundation, 7. ¢., in the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association. They _ protest 
against being held up before the public as 
objects of charity. All they ask is sufficient 
salaries to enable them to maintain themselves 
and their families on a scale of reasonable 
comfort and dignity which is expected of 
them, and then to be left alone. One of the 
teachers explains the situation to the writer as 
follows: 

“The fact is the foundation is in a bad way, 
and to save their faces the trustees organize 
an insurance association which can_ succeed 
only by whipping us into it.” 

These men are pretty good figurers or they 
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would not be college professors; and by the 
same token they possess brains, albeit they are 
not permitted to use them on the board of 
trustees of the new company. 

The American Association of University 
Professors is an organization numbering more 
than 2000, and is growing rapidly. It un- 
doubtedly speaks for its members and _ prob- 
ably for ninety per cent of the teachers who 
are non-members. [rom the beginning this 
organization has maintained a dignified and 
respectful bearing toward the trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation. They have neither de- 
manded nor begged for favors. They have 
simply stood for a fair deal for all the teach- 
ers. The trustees of the foundation have 
ignored them. This new deal with the com- 
pulsory clause is handed to them with neither 
apology nor explanation. But they did not fly 
off the handle. They cooly went through the 
handbook of the association, appointed a com- 
mittee on resolutions. This committee formu- 
lated a report which was respectfully pre- 
sented to the trustees. A summary of the 
resolutions follows: 

(1) If the plan of the insurance association 
is actuarially correct they will accept it with 
some modifications. 

(2) They should not join until certain con- 
ditions are complied with. 

(3) The first duty of the trustees of the 
foundation, before taking any steps toward 
forming an insurance company, should be to 
provide for their present obligations, both 
morally and financially, and that none of the 
funds of the foundation should be diverted to 
any other purpose until these obligations are 
determined and provided for. 

(4) That the proposed plan of insurance 
should be submitted to an independent body 
of actuaries and its criticism and suggestions 
invited. 

(5) The power to elect the directors of the 
insurance company should be vested in the 
policyholders, by giving them a vote in person 
or by proxy at all meetings for the election of 
directors. 

(6) These matters being satisfactorily set- 
tled, the American Association of University 
Professors would co-operate with the insur- 
ance company. 

Could anything be fairer than this? Given 
time for a reasonable study of the plan, the 
teachers are willing to adopt it if it is safe 
and sound. Is it any wonder, all things con- 
sidered, that they hesitate about joining an 
organization which is largely experimental, 
and one in the management of which they are 
to have no voice whatever ? 

An office boy in a fraternal insurance asso- 
ciation would have horse-sense enough to 
avoid antagonizing his “prospects,” and it does 
seem as though this aggregation of college 
Presidents might produce at least one mind of 
like perspicuity.’ The new association fur- 
nishes nothing that cannot be purchased from 
reliable old-line insurance companies at less 
cost. A straight old-line, long-time endow- 
ment policy of $10,000 covers the whole 
ground. If this is objectionable because it 
excludes such teachers as cannot physically 
qualify for a policy, what is the matter with 
giving the question of group insurance some 
consideration ? 


It does not require a prophet to foresee what 
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will follow if the trustees persist in jamming 
their pet scheme down the throats of the 
teachers without a fair hearing. The worm 
may turn. It is distinctly possible that some 
fine morning our college presidents will wake 
up to find themselves facing empty benches. 
These teachers, realizing the great brain stress 
through which they have so heroically strug- 
gled, may decide to give them a compulsory 
vacation to permit them to attend the obsequies 
of their little dead insurance baby. As a 
suitable epitaph on its tombstone 1 would 
suggest: 

“Since I am so quickly done for, 

Wonder what I was begun for.” 


Taxation of Life Premiums 

Sidney A. Foster, vice-president of the Royal 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, recently addressed members of the 
Iowa Legislature upon the subject of ‘‘The In- 
justice of Taxing Life Insurance Premiums.”’ 
He showed that the various taxes and fees col- 
lected in Iowa last year aggregated $77,699, 
while the expense of the Insurance Department, 
except printing and binding, was $23,218. He 
presents a strong argument against any taxa- 
tion of life insurance premiums and reviews the 
history of taxation in Iowa. He asks: 

Is it liberal and just policy for the general or 
State governments to discourage the thrift of 
the citizen policyholder by an annual taxation 
of more than $16,000,000; depriving such citizen 
policyholder of more than $44,000,000 of paid-up 
life insurance annually, year after year? 

He then summarizes the matter as follows: 

It is not my purpose to enlarge upon the uses 
of life insurance money. Every intelligent in- 
dividual knows that insurance money pays’ off 
incumbrances on the home; protects society 
from crime and the State from criminals; it 
robs the poorhouses of inmates by providing for 
dependents, and is a great lever when rightly 
used to enlarge the sphere and elevate the 
value of American citizenship. Are the legis- 
lators of the various States doing their whole 
duty? Is it fair to tax thrift beyond any point 
where thrift should have wise supervision, by 
State direction, and investigation? Is it not 
a crime to lay an extra burden upon the man 
who is provident, without putting a State tax 
penalty upon the man who refuses to provide 
for the possible future necessities of his family 
or himself? In all property taxation the weight 
must fall equally and justly or it is an uncon- 
stitutional act, and yet the man who does not 
take insurance is taxed less than the man who 
does? 


Four in Family Die in One Week 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia in 
January paid four industrial claims in one 
family in one week. Of the many claims the 
company has paid on account of the influenza 
plague, this record of the unsparing scope of 
the disease is the most conspicuous. Every 
member of the family was swept away. The 
mother was a widow who resided in Columbia, 
S. Cc. On January 16 the mother, Mrs. Jane C. 
Caughfman, died. On the 17th her daughter, 
Mozelle, died. On the 21st her son Harry died, 
and on the 22d her son Corley died. All passed 
away within a week. The mother carried an 
industrial policy for $102. The children had 
policies for $147, $228 and $1638. In each in- 
stance the attack of influenza terminated in 
pneumonia. 

—Jacob S. Babler, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Life of St. Louis, has been appointed member 
of the Roosevelt Permanent Memorial National Com- 
mittee, which committee has been created by the Re- 
publican National Committee. 
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Long List of Promotions from Agency 
Ranks to Assistancies 





STAFF OF BROOKLYN III GIVES DINNER 





Guest of Evening is Henry Seinfel on Occasion of 
His Being Advanced to Superintendent 


The John Hancock announces the following 
promotions from agency ranks to assistancies 
in the districts of their service: 

Henry G. Roscoe, Boston. 

J. Edward Waring, Syracuse. 

Alfred Walton, New York III. 

William J. Marren, New York III. 

Ben Marder, Brooklyn. 

Augustus H. Mundy, Quincy. 

Charles Plummer, Quincy. 

William F, Pentz, Boston. 

Israel Reisman, W. New York. 

Harry W. Johnson, Chicago, IIl. 

Irving N. Schafman, Newark. 

Hyman Schapiro, Chicago I. 

Sol Waixel, Chicago I. 

Edward H. Baldenweick, Cleveland II. 

Harry G. Specking, St. Louis I. 

Robert Geraldi, Paterson. 

Charles Murray, Cincinnati II. 

Promoted and Transferred.—James Morgan, 
from agent at Lawrence to assistant at Water- 
bury; Elias J. Williams, from agent at Philadel- 
phia II to assistant at Germantown; Walter 
Middleton, Jr., from agent at New York III to 
assistant at Bayonne; James F. Hickey (service 
man), formerly agent at Framingham to home- 
office inspector. 

Assistants Transferred.—John J. Helferty, re- 
signed as an assistant, reinstated in the same 
capacity at Allentown; Joseph F. Rogers, 
from assistant to the superintendent at 
Boston to superintendent at Quincy; Felix F. 
K. Beck, from assistant at New York III to 
superintendent at Bayonne; Henry Seinfel, from 
assistant at Brooklyn III to superintendent at 
W. New York; James A. Bennett, from assist- 
ant cashier at Providence to cashier at W. New 
York; William W. Mitchell, from Taunton 
(Plymouth Det.) to Quincy; Frederick J. Cleary, 
from Brockton (Weymouth Det.) to Quincy. 

Other Changes.—May E. Craig, from assistant 
cashier at Jersey City to cashier at Bayonne; 
Charles J, O’Donoghue (service man), formerly 
application inspector and claim adjuster at St. 
Louis I to cashier at Chicago I; Lloyd P. 
Stevens, from clerk to assistant cashier at 
Providence; John J. Mahoney, from cashier at 
Rochester to assistant cashier at Detroit; 
Frank Fratus, from clerk at Boston to cashier 
at Quincy; William E. Burke (service man), 
formerly agent at Framingham to application 
inspector at Malden; Owen D. Murphy, from 
assistant to assistant to superintendent at Bos- 
ton; Israel Cohen, from agent at Hoboken to 
assistant at W. New York; Daniel I. J. Clifford, 
from cashier to assistant at Chicago I; Ernest 
James, from agent to application inspector at 
Pawtucket; Frederick Paul Fuller (service 
man), resumed the cashiership at Pittsburgh 
II; Thomas J. Taylor (service man), formerly 
cashier at Fitchburg to assistant cashier at 
New York I; Hayden E. Gittings, from assistant 
eashier to cashier at Baltimore; Augustine J. 
Tierney, from cashier to claim adjuster at Balti- 
more; James W. Timmons, from agent at 
Bridgeport (W. P.) to traveling auditor at 
Bridgeport (ord.), and Teresa E. Fiedler, re- 
sumed position as cashier at East St. Louis. 

The rapid growth of the company’s business 
has necessitated the appointment of an addi- 





tional home-office inspector, and James F. 
Hickey, who has rendered the company excel- 
lent service at the Framingham agency for a 
period of years, has been placed in this position. 

Superintendent A. C. White of the Springfield 
disctrict has been appointed superintendent of 
the New York V agency, and will be succeeded 
at Springfield by Superintendent J. B, Smith, 
now of the Chicago I agency. The vacancy at 
Chicago I is to be filled by the promotion of 
N. I. Rosenberg, at present an assistant super- 
intendent at that agency. 

The Chicago IV agency will be in charge of 
Superintendent B. W. Bassford, now at Cincin- 
nati I, who will be succeeded in ,that capacity 
by F. R. Wresche, at present an assistant super- 
intendent at Detroit. All the changes referred 
to become effective March 3, 1919. 

A new agency has been established at West 
New York, N. J., with 
Rialto building, 586 Bergenline 
Henry Seinfel, for 
identified with the success of the Brooklyn ITI 


headquarters in the 
avenue, and 
many years prominently 


agency, has been appointed to direct it. Mr. 
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speaking with appropriate tributes to Mr. Sein- 
fel, Superintendent C. J. Joachim leading. 
During the evening Mr. Brock, superintendent 
of agencies, and Home-Office Inspector West 
dropped in and contributed their share to the 
proceedings. 

To emphasize the first anniversary of Charles 
C. Cook as superintendent of the New Britain 
district, the staff of that district went out for 
a special two-weeks’ effort. During this time 
they wrote 387 applications for $60.60 of weekly 
premium, and $76,500 of ordinary. 

A new agency was opened at Bayonne, N. J., 
With headquarters in the Bergoff 
Broadway and Twenty-second street, that city. 
Felix F. K. Beck, formerly one of the bright, 
constellation of 
aggressive and progressive assistant superin- 


building, 


particular stars in the 
tendents, was rewarded for highly meritorious 
work by being made superintendent of this 
agency, 

The inaugural of the Quincy agency took place 
February 14 at the offices secured in the Nor- 
folk building, 1452 Hancock street, when Joseph 
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superintendent of the new Quincy district) Was 
in charge of the occasion, 

The upper ten of the foremost fifty Weekly 
premium increase producers among the assist- 
ant superintendents for the month of January, 
1919, are: W. K. O’Connor, Boston; N. Mosco- 
vitz, Brooklyn I; M. J. Conway, Holyoke; |, 
Levey, Brooklyn II; D. Nushzno, Brooklyn [y- 
F, J. Carr, Cambridge; E. J. McDonald, Holyoke: 
D. F. Lynch, Holyoke; H. Gray, Brooklyn Il, 
and C. Miller, New York II. 

The first ten of the upper one hundred weekly 
premium increase producers among the agents 
for the month of January, 1919, are: G. Guarino, 
Boston; L. G. Kinghorn, Boston; J. Zylawski, 
Holyoke; A. Himmelreich, Holyoke; Max Rubin, 
Brooklyn il; L. Berco, Brooklyn III; ©. Meyer, 
East St. Louis; S Joseph, Boston; H. Horney, 
Brooklyn IV, and I. Morganstern, Brooklyn II, 


To Create a Deep Impression 


“T very rarely pay a check to the beneficiary 
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OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Diplomacy Ofttimes Needed in Dealing 


with a Jealous Competitor 


NERVE ALSO A LARGE FACTOR 


The Man Who Starts the Subject of Fraternal 

Insurance Will Frequently Wish He Hadn't 

I was once writing insurance at Verndale, 
Minnesota. Among my “combines” was a 
young man who lived there and gave promise 
of becoming a “getter.” He had some educa- 
tion and plenty of nerve. [le was only a 
beginner, but was beginning right. here was 
a local representative of one of the big three 
there who “had it in’ for my beginner, and 
never lost an opportunity to butt in on a deal 
or backbite and malign the young man and 
ridicule him at every possible chance that 
offered. One day my young man closed a 
$20co deal that the other man had_ been 
working on. This made him mad and every- 
body in the village knew it. My lad kept his 
temper and “sawed wood.” Two or three 
days later he asked me to go out that evening 
to see a man. I went and he closed him for 
$1000. He was the other fellow’s brother-in 
law, and he had been after him for months. 
He threw fits by the dozen and ripped the 
town up the back, but he was on the verge 
of insanity when my man closed the hardware 
man for $2000, and got his check for the 
premium, when the other fellow had been 
trying for a month to trade him for a policy 
for a kitchen range, and had offered to re 
bate the difference. He wrote for the man 
ager and urged him to come at once, as he 
was losing his business. A few days later 
the manager arrived, and the local took 
him to the three men and they tried to 
knock the business out, because the policies 
had not yet been delivered. The local 
hoasted to my man that his manager was 
there and he had better move on, etc. I felt 
kind of sorry for my beginner, and not 
Wishing to get him into a mix-up offered to 
take him into the country that day with me. 
He refused to budge an inch and seemed 
anxious to mix up with them both. 1 had 
to go into the country and got back to the 
hotel for a late supper. My man was in the 
office looking sullen but undismayed. Pres- 
ently there entered the room a man who 
Weighed about 250 pounds. He had on a silk 
hat, a big diamond in his expansive shirt 
front, a bigger one on his little finger, and 
Stacked up like a millionaire. 

His distinguished appearance and lordly 
bearing made him the observed of all ob- 


servers. The office was pretty weil filled and 
the mogul, who recognized my man, who 
had been pointed out to him during the day, 
set out to squelch him. He moved majesti- 
cally across the room and, pulling a small 
white card out of a case, presented it to the 
lad without uttering a word. The funniest 
thing that I ever saw before or since oc- 
curred. Was the lad squelched? Well, net 
what you would notice. The card read, 
“The —— Life.’ Only those three words 
My lad sprang to his feet and grabbed the 
mogul by his hand and rung it hard, ex- 


claiming in a loud voice: “Gentlemen, it is 
here. The whole damned shooting match. 
Not an agent nor an officer but it. This is 
THE LIFE. The whole squeeze. Look 


at it. It says so right on this pasteboard. 
“The - Life,’ naming the company. 
\gain grasping the mogul’s hand he turned 
him about and bowed till his head nearly 
touched the floor, and went on: “T've often 
heard of you and met one or two of your 
representatives, but, by Gosh! [ never ex 
pected to see the whole company out here in 
this town. Gentlemen, look at it. Whenever 
you think of The Life, just remember 
that you saw it right here. The whole thing.” 
The yells and hoots and cat calls that went up 
from that laughing crowd must have made 
“Tt” feel like thirty cents. Ile could no more 
face the ridicule than one could face an 
avalanche. Tle paid his bill and went to thi 
depot, and my lad followed him with his 
hat under his arm in meekly assumed servi 
tude, and he never put on his hat or took 
his eves off “It” till he disappeared in the 
train. Then he came back to the hotel and 


the crowd “set ‘em up” till midnight. 


1 


It is needless to add that my belief that 


he would become a_ “getter” was well 
erounded. He is in the business yet and 


that was fifteen vears ago. 


rHE TWO SYSTEMS 

here are two systems of life insurance 
and each has its place in the great scheme 
of protection. The following conversation 
between a Fraternal and an Old Line agent 
may prove educational if not hilariously in- 
teresting. In this case it appears that the 
Fraternal man had the “chip on his shoul- 
der,” for he opened the subject as follows: 

“You Old Liners are down on Fraternal 
insurance, aren’t you?” 

“Indeed, I am not. T hold that any institu- 
tion that goes into a man’s home and pays 
his widow a thousand dollars when he is dead 
and gone is a Godsend, and is too good a 
thing for an agent to be down on just because 





the system upon which the institution operates 
differs from the system which he repre- 
sents.” 

“Then you admit that the Fraternals do 
some good in the world?” 

“Most assuredly I admit it and bid them 
Godspeed in their good work.” 

‘Then why do vou Old Liners fight the 
Iraternals so?” 


‘I, for one, do not fight them. There is no 


comparison between them and our system 
and therefore should be no rivalry. Each 
has its place independently of the other. 


here are thousands of poor working men 


who cannot possibly buy the best policies be- 
cause they cannot afford it. But they can 


buy a fraternal policy that costs but a small 
amount each month, which is good protection 


While it lasts, and has brought comfort to 


many a stricken home—homes that we could 
not reach. Some men cannot buy fine clothes 
for their wives and children, or ride in fine 
carriages or even start a small bank account, 
because it takes all they can possibly earn 
to provide the bare necessities of life, and it 
is the same in the matter of life insurance. 
These men must cut their garments accord- 


ing to their cloth: and while they cannot 





carry the best policy, it is a blessing that 


such men can find at least temporary protec- 
tion in a traternal policy which comes witht 
their reach.” 

“Tf you think so much of fraternal insur- 


ance, why don't you sell it?” 


“Because ours 1s business proposition 
that affords all the protection of the frater- 
nals, at the same time building up a sum of 
money for old age, and during the years 
when a man can earn he gets his policy paid 
up, and therefore cannot be frozen out by 
excessive assessments in his old age and. 


after all, leave his family destitute.” 
“T suppose vou think that all of the virtues 


vices are found in old line 


and none of the 
insurance ?” 

“T know of no vices in any good life imsur- 
ance.” 

“What excuses have vou to offer for the 
exorbitant cost of old line insurance?” 

“T have no excuse to offer for either the 
insur- 


44 Ses 
rates, plan, or results of any li 


ance. Any business that requires excuses is 
not worthy of the patronage.” 

“What is the chief value of life insurance 
from your standpoint, anyhow ?” 

The chief value of life insurance is the 
protection it provides for the home and 
loved ones.” 

“Well, now T have got you right where | 
wanted you. Does not a fraternal or as 








ment policy furnish as good protection as an 
old line policy, and at less than half the 
price? Answer that if you can.” 

“Now, my friend, I did not invite this dis- 
cussion and do not desire to enter into any 
heated argument, but you have brought this 
on yourself and must abide by the results. 
Remember that I am not attacking fraternal 
insurance, but evidently your knowledge: of 
the rudiments of life insurance is exceedingly 
limited. All that assessment insurance can 
offer is only temporary protection, and that 
at an advancing cost, so the older the assured 
the less he is able to earn and the harder 
it is for him to keep up the assessments, and 
finally he is forced to drop it, if the asso- 
ciation has not died of its own weight, and 
at the time when the protection is most 
needed he has none and is unable to get 
other. Moreover, there is not one single guar- 
antee on any assessment policy as to cost or 
the amount the beneficiary will receive as a 
death benefit. 

“There is nothing to perpetuate an assess- 
ment concern. By reason of the fact that 
they furnish only temporary protection they 
undertake to sell it for much less than actual 
cost, so that every policy they put out is 
absolutely certain to create a deficiency which 
has to be made good later on. That is why 
there are no old assessment companies. 
They do good while young and die before 
they are old. The trouble with you is that 
you have been misled by your organizers into 
thinking that you have a policy that is guaran- 
teed as to cost, and yet, there has never been 
such a policy issued by a single fraternal as- 
sociation in the world. Look around you and 
what do you see? Thousands of old men 
who are blaming assessment insurance because 
they paid for years, and either the company 
died of its own weight or froze them out by 
assessments so high that they had to lie 
down. This is the history of assessment in- 
surance the world over. On the other hand, 
you never find these disgusted and disgruntled 
old men in the ranks of old line policy- 
holders. Either their policies are paid up for 
life and their old age made certainly com- 
fortable, or they are living in comfort on the 
cash paid to them when their policies ma- 
tured. 

“Your system is speculation based largely 
on guesswork alone, while ours is an abso- 
lute scientific fact made possible by charging 
enough to guarantee every promise and per- 
petuate the company for all time. On your 
plan the assured must die to beat it, and die 
young. On our system, whether living or 
dying, the policyholder who stays is certain 
to win. On your plan, he pays his money 
without any return save his protection, and 
pays until he or the association dies. On our 
plan, every dollar he pays returns to him, if 
he lives to mature the contract, and he has 
sufficient money in hand to make him com- 
fortable in his declining years. On your plan, 
if he is behind a day on his assessment he 
is suspended, and is therefore unprotected 
a good share of the time. On our plan, he 
pays once a year, has thirty days’ grace on 
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every payment, and when his third premium 
is paid his policy carries itself for several 
years, and he does not lapse. On your plan, 
he never knows what he is to pay and has 
a whole year in which to prepare to meet it. 
On your plan, when he pays an assessment he 
says good-bye to the money. On our plan he 
says: ‘Well, I have that much more money 
saved up, anyhow.’ 

“These are a few of the advantages of old 
line insurance as compared with assessment 
nrotection. But, nevertheless, as I said on 
the start, your plan is a Godsend for such as 
cannot buy a guaranteed policy with us. 

“Tt is your duty and mine as life agents 
to do all in our power to strengthen every 
man in any and all protection which he is 
carrying, and we cannot do this by attacking 
any system, association, or company.” 

(The foregoing is a further instalment of 

a series to continue in the industrial section 

of THE Spectator, It is taken from a 

work just published, entitled “Objections 

and Answers,” by Ira C. Edwards, the 
well-known writer on insurance subjects.) 





The High Cost of Dying 

The Chicago Daily Tribune has been running 
recently a series of articles on the high cost of 
dying. The information that has been secured 
on the subject of undertakers’ bills and funeral 
expenses is both illuminating and shocking. A 
public administrator of Cook county has been 
quoted as saying that ninety per cent of the 
funerals in Chicago are more expensive than 
the estates warrant. 

Among the chief reasons for funeral expenses 
mounting higher than so many of the estates 
warrant is that the widow, bewildered and 
anxious to have an impressive funeral, readily 
falls in with the undertaker’s suggestion as to 
elaborate arrangements, not fully realizing 
until it is all over how much of an indebted- 
ness is being contracted. In the Probate Court 
claim No. 1 is known as the undertaker’s claim 
in the settlement of all estates, and that claim 
must be disposed of before the remainder of 
the estate can be distributed, and when it is 
paid there is usually but very little left for the 
heirs.—Illinois Life Bulletin. 





What Percentage of Income for Life 
Insurance ? 

We are all familiar with the question as to 
what percentage of a man’s income should be 
used for the purchase of life insurance. The 
answer, ranging from 5 to 20 per cent, leaves 
the question as much unanswered as before. 
Generalizations do not fit individual cases. If 
a tailor told us we needed from 5 to 20 yards 
of material, we would be sure that there would 
be a misfit in one direction or another. 

The real answer must be dependent on a 
man’s needs and his purpose in taking out the 
insurance. A very successful agent says that 
the first consideration is so to win the confi- 
dence of the man solicited that he will tell 
something of his affairs. Only on this founda- 
tion can one figure with him how much income 
his family needs when his own income stops, 
or what may be his own income prospects in 
old age. 

Many an inexperienced solicitor falls down 
at this point by quoting the principal sum of 
a policy, while he should be selling the insur- 
ance on the income it will produce. Get the 
prospect thinking of income for his family, or 
his own old age, and he will understand more 
clearly the actual measure of the insurance 
and you will write him for more than you 
possibly could by selling him a lump sum.— 
Travelers Agents’ Record. 


T hursday 


“NEVER” 25 TIMES REPEATED 


The Following Are More Important Than 
Mere ‘‘Don’ts’’—They Are ‘Must Nots” 


Long service in the life insurance business 
and a native faculty for saying much ip few 
words have enabled William Miller to put in 
aphorism form the quintessence of his acquired 
wisdom. Following are the results of some 
deep and sympathetic thought on agents’ prob- 
lems, taken from Mr. Miller’s book, ‘The Art 
of Canvassing; How to Sell Insurance’’: 

Never forget that the things to be avoided are 
second only in importance to the things to be 
done. 

Never strike the company for more pay. You 
are certain to get all you earn—perhaps more— 
and you cannot find another business in which 
energy, industry and tact, without capital, can 
be so profitably invested. 

Never assail other companies except in de- 
fense of your own company. Their compliance 
With the law warrants all of them solvent and 
trustworthy. When occasion arises to discuss 
their plans and advantages, the agent shouid 
treat them fairly, while endeavoring to 
demonstrate the superiority of his own com- 
pany, 

Never try to do business for two companies. 
A divided allegiance is certain to be embar- 
rassing and confusing. Fidelity is an exem- 
plary virtue. Stick to the company of your 
choice, and when promotion comes it will find 
you in line, 

Never hesitate to solicit insurance because its 
acceptance seems improbable. To attack the 
improbable may produce the unexpected, which 
always happens. 

Never hesitate to interview the wealthy, 
prosperous and intelligent; they are among the 
best patrons of life insurance and the most 
desirable, for they can best understand and 
appreciate and pay for it. Nor are they inac- 
cessible if what is offered interests them. 

Never introduce yourself or your business 
depreciatingly or apologetically, as if you were 
ashamed of it or afraid of meeting rebuff. Re- 
member always that next to direct religious 
effort your mission promises the highest bene- 
fits to scciety. 

Never permit slurring remarks on your 9ro- 
fession. It is one of the noblest of callings anf 
honors its followers. All good men are not 
g00d agents, but all good agents are good men 

Never, even by implication, suggest the taking 
of a small policy. An application for ten 
thousand dollars is as easily cbtained as for 
five, and your estimate of the _ applicant’s 
ability to pay for it is likely to be accepted as 
complimentary. 

Never seek to undermine a man’s faith in the 
company he is insured in if he is satisfied with 
his contract and the results under it. It is 
better to add to his insurance by placing him 
in your company and leaving him to judge by 
subsequent results which policy he prefers to 
keep up. A very few years will tell the story. 

Never waste time in searching for or wrang- 
ling with the crank who boasts that he ‘‘has n0 
insurance, never had, and does not believe if 
it.’ “Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him 
alone.”’ 

Never expend your energies and eloquence it 
discoursing upon the desirability, necessity and 
convenience of life insurance. The _ people 
whom it will reward you to talk to concede all 
that and a great deal more. Urge them to 40 
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their duty to their dependent families, and to 
do it immediately. 

Never acknowledge defeat in the pursuit cf 
your calling. Assume that every well man is in- 
surable, and let him see that his manifest des- 
tiny is to insure with you. 

Never reach for your hat when a man of in- 
telligence and means tells you flatly and, as he 
thinks, conclusively, that he needs no insurance 
and cannot conveniently pay for what he is 
carrying. Show him how to get his money 
back with compound interest and his insurance 
besides. He will listen. 

Never produce a blank application prema- 
turely. A sensitive man may postpone the mat- 
ter indefinitely to remind you that it takes two 
to conclude that bargain. 

Never talk insurance inopportunely. It is a 
fertile theme for monologue. And, in general, 
talk to your man only when you and he are 
alone together; the presence of a third person 
will often lead to mixed conversation, and the 
thread of interest will be broken and lost, at 
least for that interview. 

Never degrade your profession by impor- 
tuning your friends to insure with you as a per- 
sonal favor. If compelled to ask for money, do 
so on some other pretext. 

Never misuse social opportunities and privi- 
leges; utilize your acquaintance only to en- 
large it; to obtain introductions and _ inter- 
views, 

Never try to compel, or even urge, the com- 
pliance of a hesitating candidate; you cannot 
divine his reasons for delay, and he may resent 
your aggressiveness. 

Never finish an application until you have 
given a full, clear and complete explanation of 
the plan of insurance proposed, and are sure 
that it is understood by the applicant. ‘‘The 
business that stays is the business that pays.” 

Never anticipate objections; it is ‘‘borrowing 
trouble.”’ 
pelled to answer them, do so very briefly, 
though courteously, and resume the original 
argument. 

Never overstate your case. Plain facts are 


Ignore them if possible. If com- 


stronger arguments than glittering estimates 
of the future. 

Never promise more than the company does. 
The applicant knows that you have no 
authority to make predictions and are not per- 
sonally responsible for results. 

Never talk insurance to a man while he is 
standing or in a public place. Appeals to the 
domestic affections should be made in the midst 
of domestic surroundings. The strongest ap- 
peals which the agent can make are those sen- 
timents which cling around the fireside and 
beautify and dignify it. The man who will 
Work all day, and perhaps far into the night, to 
protect those of his own household cannot fail 
to listen to the appeals of the agent if made in 
the bosom of the family. The heart will beat 
fullest in response to the heart. The family 
circle brings the agent into that close sym- 
pathy with his man which enables him to 
secure both his patronage and influence. 

Never permit importunity to tread upon the 
heels of an inconclusive or unsatisfactory ex- 
planation. You cannot expect compliance until 
every point is made clear. Also, if your candi- 
date has “views” listen while he sets them 
forth; he will always act on his own motion 
and arguments rather than yours. He will re- 
Sard it as a compliment if you will listen at- 
lentively; and even if he should be in error on 
a minor or insignificant ‘point, do not notice it. 
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MEMORY AND DETERMINATION 
Two Essential Helpers in the Work of Get- 
ting and Keeping Industrial 

One of the greatest assets an insurance sales- 
man can possess is a good memory, and what a 
wonderful thing is memory, and how we can 
retain impressions with vividness for many 
years! 

A good memory may not cause a man to make 
good, but it will make his alertness extend far 
beneath the surface, in which case the fact 
stands out that his capacity for attention has 
won for him the first and best chance. 

A good memory is a wonderful asset, and it 
pays to cultivate a memory for faces. After 
all, memory is but the development of a good 
habit. The repeating of certain movements, or 
the doing of certain acts over and over again, 
an indefinite number of times, forms a habit. 
If we accustom ourselves to recalling incidents 
and facts‘ we form a habit of good intent. At 
first it has no force and no control, but often 
repeated it accumulates power. 

Memory cultivation is one of them, for it 
cannot be denied that to cultivate a memory 
for faces and for names, to look at new ac- 
quaintances with the intention of fixing features 
and names in the memory counts in salesman- 
ship and success. 

One of the prime causes of failure is the for- 
getting of small things—details; the insignifi- 
cant matters, as they are styled. The forget- 
ting or neglecting to dot an ‘‘i’’ or cross a ‘“‘t’’ 
has swept away fortunes. The failure to close 
a door or to turn a key has laid great blocks of 
buildings in ashes. 

Study the faces of successful insurance men 
and note the apparent characteristics of atten- 
tion in every one of them. 

They believed so thoroughly and remembered 
so keenly they had a product that men need 
and were so absorbed in promulgating this idea 
that by their very earnestness the public be- 
lieved and followed their bidding. 

The success of any big enterprise is based 
upon the operation of this law of attention, 
which is but another word for the cultivation 
of good memory. 

A well-known insurance man recently stated: 
“T once knew a young man who made a point of 
jotting down in a notebook the names of those 
to whom he was introduced, and his friends 
used to laugh at him frequently because he was 
so careful in making a record of the names of 
everyone whom he met. 

But, as time went on, his ability to recall a 
face and associate it with the right name be- 
came one of the most pronounced factors in 
his popularity and his success. 

How often do you hear salesmen say (re- 
ferring to someone whom they have been un- 
able to sell to): “If I can’t sell him insurance 
no One else can.’”’ But the man who sold the 
hard prospect was not a quitter. Pause here 
and ask yourself, have no other men sold this 


man insurance? Surely, if others have done 
business with this man I can. Find the way; 
it is always there, just as there is a way out 
of the densest wilderness. There must be a 
road to the order in this case, as there is in 
others. Don’t be a quitter, for just at the time 
you make up your mind that the man you have 
tried to see for years is hopeless a nice policy 
may find its way in your direction just at the 
time you get to feel it will never come. 

As an example, on a railroad train a few 
days ago the writer met a well-known insur- 
anee man who seemed so well pleased with 


himself the writer asked, ‘“‘Why the smile?” 
The man replied: ‘I just closed with a man 
always rated impossible with me; sold him 
without effort, and for the life of me, can't tell 
just how I landed.’’ The next day the writer 
called on the newly insured, and asked in a 
friendly way what induced him to give his 
business to the man he had refused so con- 
sistently? His reply is an encouragement to 
all pluggers: 

“T never buy from a quitter. The man called 
on me about five times, and each time I said 
no, but I saw he was not a quitter, but a man 
with determination and a fixed purpose. These 
men, as a rule, work for reliable firms. At last 
I was convinced of this man’s character, and so 
I gave him the business, and, let me tell you, 
any other man who gets it away will have to 
2 some.” 


go 


Hundred Neediest Cases and Group Life 


Insurance Companies 

Shortly before Christmas there appeared in 
the New York Times a list of the hundred 
neediest cases in New York city, selected by 
four of the city’s leading charity organizations. 
The family history of each case was described 
in detail, the cause of its misfortune, the num- 
ber and age of the children, the circumstances 
in which the family found themselves and the 
amount needed to carry them over. 

This list presented a story of great human 
interest, for every case had a just claim to in- 
telligent sympathy. A careful study showed 
that the cause of family misfortune was almost 
invariably due to the death or disability of the 
breadwinner. The sum needed to carry the 
family over to a period of self-support ranged 
from $250 to $750; the average was less than 
$400. 

Ninety per cent of all these cases of desti- 
tution would have been adequately provided 
against under group life insurance. The great 
value of this form of insurance is that by a 
systematic plan of protection of the employee 
it assures his family from want and suffering 
for a period until it can become self-supporting. 
It is in effect a community service without the 
humiliation of charity. 

Can anyone doubt but that the employee so 
protected is not a more content and efficient 
workman, and that the carrying of group in- 
surance by a corporation is both a beneficent 
as well as a wise business proposition?—Trav- 
elers’ Agents Record. 


Getting the Sport Out of Work 


“Years ago I used to play poker, but the 
game got to keeping me up late-at night, as it 
does every fool that sticks to it, and it seriously 
unfitted me for work next day—and it’s hard 
on the eyes and a man smokes and probably 
drinks too much. So I know how fascinating 
poker is. I says to myself, ‘Here—play the 
game of selling insurance just as you play 
poker, concentrate your whole mind on it and 
make it enjoyable to yourself; get pleasure 
out of talking to your prospects by making your 
talk pleasurable to them. Prospects are good 
fellows if you go in to stir up the goodness in 
them. And I began doing that very thing, have 
held myself to continuing to do so, and for 
years have been averaging between two and 
three hundred thousand of paid business per 
year.”’ 

The comparison is interesting. The speaker 
might have added that there is one sharp dis- 
tinction between poker and life insurance. In 
poker the winner carries away what might be 
regarded as ‘“‘‘unearned increment.’ The law 
of averages says he will be the loser next 
time. The Government puts the stamp of dis- 
approval on his little game by requiring him to 
pay an income tax on his winnings without 
allowing him in his returns any credit for his 
losings. In life insurance the player who sells 
his policy wins his commission, but the real 
stake is the happiness and independence won 
by the “loser’ and his family. The Govern- 
ment imposes no tax on that kind of “‘loser,”’ 
but specifically exempts the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy from tax.—International Life- 
man, 














BASIC. POINTS FOR AGEN’ 


“Straight Canvassing’’ Means Not 
Waiting for Clients to Happen 
Along 


PLAN IS HARD BUT IS WORTH WHILE 





Insurance to Provide for Partnership Contingencies 
in Increasing Request 

It has often been remarked that one important 
advantage of life insurance soliciting over other 
professions is this—that the life agent does 
not need to wait for clients to come to him; 
he goes to them. The number of applications 
he closes does not depend upon the number of 
acquaintances he has so much as upon the 
number of acquaintances he makes. His suc- 
cess depends, in fact, mainly upon his capacity 
for hustling. 

H need not 
ances’? in the ordinary way. 


even wait to ‘‘make acquaint- 
He can place his 
reliance upon ‘‘straight canvassing,’ and some 
agents have been so successful in this method 
of working that they rely upon it almost en- 
tirely. A man who follows the 
vassing’’ plan selects a district in which to 


“straight can- 


work, and then goes right ahead, tackling every 
man he meets, whether he knows him or not, 
with or without an introduction. He receives 
in fact, expects to receive—many rebuffs. He 
may succeed in interesting only one man out 
of twenty. But if he writes the application of 
that one man and pockets a commission of, 
say, thirty dollars, he figures that he has 
averaged a dollar and a half from each man he 
interviewed during that day. 

This plan of work is hard, and for most men 
probably discouraging. No doubt, the ordinary 
agent, with a reasonably large acquaintance 
and business connection, would do better first 
to look after the prospects whom he has in 
sight, and, after attending to them, to do any 
“straight canvassing’ that he finds time for. 
But the method described in this article is a 
good one for the man who is Starting with a 
small connection. The agent who follows this 
Plan will never be stuck. If he hasn’t the 
clients he goes out and gets them. 


FOR CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 

Under wills proved in Great Britain in one 
year a sum of nearly thirty million dollars was 
left for charitable, religious and other public 
uses. In this country similar mortuary be- 
quests are quite as common in proportion as 
in Great Britain. Almost every day the news- 
papers record the case of some man whose in- 
terest in a favorite charitable or educational 
institution was such that he bequeathed to it 
by his will a large portion of his estate. There 
though 
quite as benevolently disposed, are prevented 


are doubtless many other men who, 
from exercising the same generosity either be- 
fore or after death, by the fact that they have 
families dependent upon them. 

Life insurance furnishes a means by which 
a man of only moderate wealth, even with a 
family to support and with many other de- 
mands upon his purse, can provide an ample 
endowment at his death for any charitable, 
whose welfare he 


educational or other cause 
may have at heart. The late principal of 


Queen’s University—Dr. Grant—was a man of 
moderate means, but, nevertheless, he pro- 
vided through life insurance a fund of thirty 


thousand dollars, which was paid over to the 
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university at his death. Dr. Grant’s example 
is one that might well be followed by other 
men who are interested in the prosperity of 
any particular church, hospital, university, so- 
ciety, ete. An English insurance magazine tells 
of an experiment along these lines by a solicitor 
who made a list of men whom he thought might 
be interested in a plan of this kind, and 
broached the subject either personally or by 
letter. This particular agent obtained remark- 
able results. There appears to be no good 
reason why the plan should not be followed 
With equal success on this side of the water. 


PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 

There is nothing new in partnership insur- 
ance—many companies issue joint-life policies 
or some other special form of contract to pro- 
vide against the contingency of the death of a 
partner in the firm. Yet the comparatively 
small amount of business transacted under this 
head proves that the number of agents who 
follow up the possibilities of the ‘scheme can- 
not be very large. A few agents have made this 
class of insurance a specialty, and the results 
they have obtained by working it intelligently 
have been so favorable that it is remarkable 
that their example has not been more gen- 
erally folowed. 

The merits of the idea are easily explained; 
for example, take the case of a business firm 
comprising, let us say, two partners, each of 
Whom has invested $10,000 capital. The firm 
is newly established. and progressing rapidly, 
When unexpectedly one of the partners dies. 
The surviving partner has not only a double 
load of responsibility and work thrown upon 
his shoulders, but he may also be called upon 
to settle with the deceased partner’s creditors 
for the half share of the business. If he pays 
out this amount in cash he will probably so 
cripple the business by the withdrawal of capi- 
tal as to seriously affect its future prosperity. 
And even if the partnership articles are so 
drawn that the surviving partner does not re- 
quire to buy out the business immediately, yet 
the death of a member of the firm is a financial 
blow to the enterprise in many other ways, 
Since his labor, business experience, the good 
will and custom which he brought to the firm 
are all lost. But if the members of the firm 
have been protected by a joint life policy for 
$10,000 or a policy on the life of each member 
payable to the survivor, the death of one of 
the partners cannot seriously affect the firm’s 
financial standing. The surviving member can, 
if necessary, buy out his deceased partner’s 
share without withdrawing a cent of capital 
from the business; or, if that is not necessary, 
the policy will indemnify him for the inevitable 
monetary loss resulting to the business through 
the death of a useful member. 

The argument in favor of partnership insur- 
ance may be summarized briefly as follows: 

(a) Life insurance is particularly necessary 
when the success of the business depends in a 
large measure on the personality of one of the 
partners: i. e., his technical knowledge, busi- 
ness connection, good-will, etc. 

(b) The insurance perpetuates for a time the 
earning power of the deceased partner until a 
new man can be found and installed who can do 
the work of the late partner. 

(c) Very frequently the death of a partner 
involves the withdrawal of his capital from the 
business. Sometimes this would seriously 
cripple even a prosperous firm. Life insurance 
will take the place of the capital withdrawn. 

(d) In the absence of insurance, creditors 
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may become uneasy, force the remaining part- 
ner or partners into bankruptcy. 

(e) A substantial policy in a strong com- 
pany greatly strengthens the credit of any firm, 
It is a valuable collateral security in case addi- 
tional capital has to be borrowed. 

(f) A life policy is a_ tangible 
asset and increases in value every year. If 
the policy selected is an. endowment it constj- 
tutes an investment which, while not yielding 
quite so large returns as the capital invested 
in the business, is, nevertheless, fairly re- 
munerative and absolutely secure. 

The following are a few questions that part- 
ners in many firms might well be asked to 


insurance 


consider: 

1. If one of the members of your firm were 
to die this month, what effect would his death 
have upon the standing of the firm? 

2. Are the other partners prepared to meet 
the loss involved in the subtraétion of his skill 
and business experience from the assets of the 
firm? 

3. Is the firm in a condition to allow the 
withdrawal of the capital which he has invested 
in the business? 

1. If it is advisable to protect your build- 
ings against fire, is there any reason why it 
should not be equally expedient to insure the 
firm against loss arising out of the death of one 
of the partners? 

5. Is it good business to expose the partner- 
ship to the risk of serious loss when that risk 
might be avoided by taking out insurance on 
the lives of the members of the firm? 

(The foregoing is a further instalment of a 
series to continue in the industrial section of 
THe SpecraToR. It is taken from an excel- 
lent handbook entitled ‘Life Insurance and 
How to Write It,’ by J. M. Langstaff.) 

President Philip Burnet’s Address 

Philip Burnet, president of the Continental 
Life of Wilmington, Del., recently delivered an 
interesting and enlightening address to the in- 
surance officers of the United States army, at 
Washington, D. C., on “The Value of a Human 
Life.” This has since been printed in the form 
of a booklet, on the cover of which is an im- 
pressive diagram showing that out of every 
100 healthy men 25 years old, within forty years 
36 will be dead, 53 dependent on relatives or 
charity, 6 self-supporting and 5 well off. 


Life Insurance Protection in Early Years 


of the Policy 


Life insurance should be purchased to the end 
that the largest amount of protection may be 
definitely obtained from the beginning. The 
average man needs the maximum protection in 
the earlier years of the contract. That non- 
participating insurance alone meets this re- 
quirement is an unquestionable statement. To 
make the insured pay more than is necessary 
requires him to protect the company rather 
than the company to protect him. Dividends 
on participating policies are misnamed. They 
are the return of an excess premium or over- 
charge which was not necessary for the pur- 
pose of insurance. They have been called 
“dividends,” and the misuse of the term has 
undeniably led the policyholder to believe that 
he is getting a profit in addition to his life in- 
surance, which is not true. What is true is 
that in order to obtain this indefinite return on 
which all the uncertainties are his, he has 
sacrificed a considerable definite amount of in- 
surance which the premiums should have pro- 
cured.—Travelers Agents’ Record, 








To a prospect for ordinary, talk income insur 
Tt appeals to the imagination. 
Even if you eventually do not succeed in selling that 


ance whenever possible. 


form, it will usually enable you to place a larger 
amount of single sum insurance. 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


\wencies Report Remarkable Expansion 
: in Industrial Business 
\SSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS ADVANCE 


Yew York No. 6 District Leads in its Division in 
Actual Industrial Increase 

As an example of the expansion in The Pru- 
dential’s business this year, the example of 
Evansville, Ind., may be taken, where the in 
crease during the first three months of this 
year will be more than 50 per cent, and the 
record will show a larger industrial increase 
and a larger ordinary business than for any 
entire year up to and including 1915. Com 
menting on this remarkable showing, D. C. 
Williams, superintendent of the agency, says: 

As I see it, the main cause is the mental 
attitude of the insuring public. The influenza 
pandemic has completely broken the morale 
(insurance opposition) of the public, and any 
active, alert, aggressive agent can now do more 
business than ever before. All that is neces- 
sary for him to ‘‘go over the top” is to take 
objective after objective, and it will only be 
necessary to let up when he has exhausted all 
of his energy. Any man carrying a rate book 
for any old-line company has no reason to feel 
that he cannot make a success writing insur- 
ance at this time. 

Charles E. Hadley has recently been, pro- 
moted from an agency in the Joplin, Mo., 
office to the position of assistant superin- 
fendent in the detached office at Springfield, 
Mo. Mr. Hadley has shown exceptional ability 
in the various lines of work. 

In point of actual industrial increase, the 
New York 8 district, under the direction of 
Superintendent T. J. Stewart, has the honor 
of leading Division A for the first two months 
of 1919, and in the line of the company’s fore- 
most districts in this respect New York 8 is 
fourth. Assistant Superintendent H. Feldman 
is No. 2, and Assistant Superintendent S. Sonn 
is No. 12 of the 150 assistancy leaders in net 
industrial increase, and Agent M. Siegel is No. 
8, Agent T. Lewis No. 13, and Agent J. Salomon 
No. 20 of the 300 agency leaders in net indus- 
trial increase, 

The following-named successful men in Di- 
vision L recently entered into assistant-super- 
intendenecy duties in the district where they 
Operated as agents: J. F. Green, Springfield, 
Ill.; H. F. Tuttle, Kansas City, Kan., and J. R. 
Parsons, Oklahoma City. 

An exceptionally fine industrial record stands 
fo the credit of Agent F. J. Wieland of East 
St. Louis, I1].; on the list of the company’s in- 
dustrial leaders his name is third, as those 
preceding are agents in Philadelphia 38 and 
Buffalo 1, 

“To have and to hold” evidently is counted 
strictly worth while by agent Gaston DeVaux, 
4s he pursues his ordinary canvassing in Pitts- 
field, Mass. An examination of the records de- 
Velops the fact that Mr. DeVaux’ account has 
been free from not takens since December 17, 
1917, 

Willis C. Davis took up assistant-superin- 
tendency duties in the Dover, N. J. 
last month. His promotion followed a success- 
ful ageney record in Kingston, N. Y. 

The Woodbury assistaney is a detached office 
of the Camden, N. J.. 


district 


district, and the agents 
Prats there are under the supervision of 
‘Assistant A. E. Heal, who closed his fifth fiscal 
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year in the early part of the present month. 
Mr. Heal’s name is the tenth of the 150 assist- 
ancy leaders in industrial for 1919. 

Assistant Superintendents B. Buchbinder of 
Newark 2, and I. Wiesel of the Staten Island, 
N. Y., district are the industrial leaders in 
Division M for the current year. On the list 
published one month ago Mr. Wiesel’s name was 
fifth and Mr. Buchbinder’s sixth. They have 
now changed places, but the lead is not great. 
Some very interesting doings are in prospect 
between these peaceful fighting units of the M 
division. The Buchbinder assistancy closed 
1918 as the fifth highest in industrial of the 
whole Prudential force. 

The promotion of Bertram B. Stevens to an 
assistant superintendency in the Altoona, Pa., 
district is announced. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Stevens’ name is the first on the company’s 
agency net industrial increase list for last year, 
and it is safe to assume that he will improve 
the enlarged opportunities. 

Lambertville, N. J., 
Trenton distric 


is a detached point of the 
t, and The Prudenitial’s interests 
there are under the direetion of Assistant 
Superintendent Charles B. Wood. In the effort 
to lower the arrears and keep them down, and 
in the elevation and maintenance of advance 
payments Agent W. P. Thornton of this assist- 
ancy is a “right-hand man.’’ Mr. Thornton’s 
work has been particularly gratifying. On a 
debit of over $200 the advance payments were 
D86 per cent. 

James P. McNamara decided toward the lat- 
ter part of 1898 that an agency with The Pru 
dential opened the way to a good income and 
opportunity to improve conditions in a com- 
munity, so he became a representative of the 
“Gibraltar force’? on January 38, 1899, at Elmira, 
N. Y. On March 5 of the next year he accepted 
the offer of an assistant superintendency at 
Hornellsville (Hornell is the name now), a de- 
tached point of Elmira, and on March 5, 1902, 
he was transferred to the home town, where he 
is at present. In industrial and ordinary in- 
crease the fiscal year recently closed was the 
best in Mr. McNamara’s history. 

James F. Hamilton is in charge of the Grand 
Island, Neb., agency organization, having been 
located in that place since September 2 of last 
year. On February 8 Division Manager James 
G. Parkinson had the privilege of presenting a 
Class D locket and certificate of membership in 
The Prudential Old Guard, proclaiming to all 
that Mr. Hamilton has honorably served the 
company for a continuous period of twenty 
years. Beginning his ageney in the Philadel- 
phia 6 district, Mr. Hamilton has represented 
Laconia, N. H.; 
Pueblo, Col., and several points in Pennsylvania 


the company in Trenton, N. J.; 


not mentioned above. 

The following-named assistant superintend- 
ents in Division P, having completed ten years 
of continuous service, were recently admitted 
into Class B of The Prudential Old Guard: C. 
E. Wilson, Ottumwa, Ia.: C. C. Metz, Omaha, 
Neb., and T. R. Jones, Rockford, Ill. Their 
business associates and other friends wish them 
the largest measure of success in the truest 
sense of the term in the five-years’ period 
leading up to Class C. 

The following-named were admitted to mem- 
The Prudential Old 
Guard: Assistant Superintendents C. M. Brude- 
seth, Winona, Minn., and G. C. Varner, Daven- 
port, Ia., and Agents B. Bishop, St. Joseph, Mo., 
and O. Amundson, Escanaba, Mich. 

Agent Charles A. Frey of Clinton, Ill., de- 


bership in Class A of 





>) 
7 


tached from the Davenport, la., district, was 
promoted to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent last month, and assigned to Moline, 
Ill., detached from the same district. 

I. B. Roebuck, an agent in the McKeesport, 
Pa., district, is an expert in the art of main- 
taining superior debit condition, having recent- 
ly turned in an account with over 640 per cent 
net advance payments. 

It is a great distinction to be the leader ‘in 
debit condition in a district like Mahanoy City, 
Pa., where the arrears for the month of Feb- 
ruary were Only 12 per cent and the advance 
payments 263 per cent. This honor is held by 
\gent T. Millward, whose account for the week 
of March 17 showed arrears of 4 per cent and 
advances of 426 per cent. 

When an agent is so successful in the conser- 
vation of business that he keeps his debit en- 
tirely free from any net lapse whatsoever, it 
would indicate that he is a firm believer in the 
motto, ‘““‘The business that pays is the business 
that stays.’’ For the fifteen weeks, including 
March 10, the following-named Salt Lake City, 
Utah, agents have proven by results the truth- 
fulness of the foregoing, and not one of them 
hag been charged with a net lapse during that 
period: F. E. Reed, E. R. Bunbury, Thomas 
Gidney, F. M. Yocom, J. Dean, G. M. Barrett, 
E. G. Moyer, J. Hale and S. N. Larsen. 
Prudential Life of London Reports on War 

and Influenza Claims 

The Prudential Life of London, the largest 
of the English companies and the pioneer in 
industrial insurance, has issued an interesting 
report seiting forth the effects on it of the war 
and the influenza epidemic. The report shows 
that, although the war risk was not covered 
in its policies issued before the war, the com- 
pany, under an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment, assumed these risks in order to en- 
courage voluntary enlistments. Under this ar- 
rangement it has paid war claims of over 
$25,000,000. 

While the report gives no detailed figures on 
the effects of the influenza epidemic, it states 
that while it lasted the claims were greater 
than those resulting from the war. The Pru- 
dential has more than 22,000,000 policies in 
force, and has paid war claims on more than 
230,000 policies out of a total number of 674,000 
deaths actually confirmed by the British gov- 
ernment, 


After-Effects of Influenza 

Every person who had influenza, whether fol- 
lowed by pneumonia or not, should go to a 
competent physician three months after ap- 
parent recovery and be subjected to a thorough 
medical examination. Such was the advice im- 
parted by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, vice-president 
and medical adviser of the Metropolitan Life, 
when he delivered an address in Richmond, 
Va., last week at the Virginia Mechanics Insti- 
tute. Especially should it be determined 
whether there was any heart weakness or other 
organic trouble not outwardly apparent which 
might be rectified by proper treatment, but 
which, if allowed to run on, might lead to 
serious consequences. An increase in the pro- 
portion of deaths from heart and _ kidney 
troubles had already been noted, he said, but, 
curiously enough, there had been no increase 
in lung troubles. Discussing the so-called 
sleeping disease, which has already resulted in 
several deaths in Richmond, Dr. Frankel said 
that he regarded it as an undoubted after- 
effect of influenza. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Fifth New York Agency Opens in Wash- 
ington Heights Section 





NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF CHICAGO I 





Holyoke Man Leads in Weekly Premiun Increase, 
With Two Others of Holyoke in First Ten 
The New York agency of the John Hancock 
began business last month. Several members 
of the agency force are long-service men, who 
recognize employment in the company as a life 
position and who have diligently attracted a 
large number of new entrants. The new offices 
comprise the entire third floor of the Franklin 
building, 501 West 145th street, and are ad- 

mirably suited to the company’s business. 

Twelve years ago Nathan I, Rosenberg, the 
new superintendent at Chicago I, became iden- 
tified with the John Hancock as an agent at 
Chicago I (on April 23, 1907, to be exact), and 
was advanced to an assistancy there on May 5, 
1909. Thus during his entire service with the 
company he has been identified with Chicago I. 
His appointment to the leadership of the 
agency where he has wrought such splendid 
success is a fitting tribute to the qualities of 
business ability he has displayed. 

Superintendent Benjamin W. Bassford has 
recently been installed as the head of Chicago 
IV. Engaging with the company as an agent 
at Baltimore on September 29, 1899, he soon 
distinguished himself by the results of his 
work, and was advanced to an assistancy on 
January 16, 1901, and to the superintendency at 
East St. Louis in April, 1908. When the Cincin- 
nati I district was created in September, 1909, 
Mr, Bassford was selected as the proper man to 
establish a business for the company in a 
hitherto uncultivated territory. 

The first ten of the upper one hundred weekly 
premium increase producers among the agents 
for the two months ended with February, 1919, 
are: J. Zylawski, Holyoke, Mass.; G. Guarino, 
Boston; E. H. Smith, Waltham, Mass.; L. Berco, 
Brooklyn IIlJ; H. Horney, Brooklyn IV; I. Mor- 
ganstern, Brooklyn II; A. Himmedreich, Hol- 
yoke; L. G. Kinghorn, Boston; Max Rubin, 
Brooklyn II, and J, Buschini, Holyoke. 

James M. O’Brien was appointed traveling 
auditor at the Bridgeport ordinary agency on 
March 17. Mr. O’Brien started with the com- 
Pany on February 8, 1901, as an agent at South 
Norwalk, and in 1905 he was promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent, which position he held until 
his latest preefrment. 

Assistant W. K. O’Connor and the staff whom 
he so effectively directs led the country on 
Weekly premium in 1916 and 1917, have come 
back strong for January, 1919, showing the re- 
markable increase of $100.65, and heading both 
the increase and average per man column for 
that month; also standing first on gross W. P. 
increase among the upper twenty-five assist- 
ants controlling from six to nine agents. 

Dr. Walter D, McKenna, a former examiner 
at the Troy agency, has been promoted from 
captain to major in the Medical Corps of the 
United States army. 

The following promotions are announced 
from agency ranks to assistancies in the dis- 
tricts of their service: 

Aubrey N. Green, St. Louis III; Lloyd C. 
Kirk, St. Louis III; Benjamin Marder, Brook- 
lyn III; Harry W. Johnson, Chicago III; Israel 
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Reisman, West New York; Frank Heppenstall, 
Detroit; Thomas F. Kelliher, Springfield; Er- 
nest E. Stanton, Springfield; Thomas J. Robin- 
son, Philadelphia Il; Belmont W. Pillion, Paw- 
tucket; Edward Kazenski, Springfield; Orley E. 
Bales, Chicago I; Charles D. Tarantino, South 
Norwalk; John E. Henry, Worcester. 

Promoted and transferred: Fred R. Wresche, 
from assistant at Detroit to superintendent at 
Cincinnati I; Daniel B. Coman, from agent at 
Chicago I to assistant at Chicago IV; Israel 
Cohen, from agent at Hoboken to assistant at 
West New York; Irving Weil, from agent at 
New York II to assistant at New York V; May- 
nard E. Keiser, from assistant at Pawtucket to 
traveling auditor at Indiana (ord.); George H. 
Jensen, from cashier to assistant superin- 
tendent, Newark; Leo Bustan, from assistant 
superintendent to claim adjuster at New York 
IV; Otto E, Legro, from agent to application 
inspector and claim adjuster at Chicago I; 
Thomas J. Taylor, from assistant cashier at 
New York I to cashier at New York V; and 
James M. O’Brien, from assistant superin- 
tendent at South Norwalk to traveling auditor 
at Bridgeport (ord.); Robert A. Kennedy, from 
cashier to application inspector at Lowell; 
Stanley M. Wick, from cashier to assistant 
superintendent at Long Island City; Ralph W. 
Bonney, from cashier to assistant superin- 
tendent at Worcester; George E. Dacier, from 
agent at Webster to assistant superintendent 
at New Britain: George L. Geitz, from agent 
to assistant superintendent at Cleveland I; and 
Jacob M. Birnbaum, formerly agent at Philadel- 
phia II to assistant superintendent (service 
man) at Philadelphia II. 

Assistants Henry R. Laing, 
from West New York to Hoboken; Thomas J. 
McCarthy, Hyman Shapiro, Robert E. Holmes, 
Sol Waixel and Thomas C. Glynn, from Chicago 
I to Chicago IV. 

Other ecsanges: N. I. Rosenberg, from assist- 
ant to superintendent at Chicago I; Ralph E. 
Bailey, formerly cashier at Pittsfield, has re- 
sumed that position there; Vincent H. Shea, 
formerly cashier at Chicago II, has been ap- 
pointed cashier at Newark; George Broadbent, 
from application inspector to claim aduster at 
Pawtucket; William Band, from claim adjuster 
at New York IV to claim adjuster at New York 
V; William J. Sheehan, from assistant-at-large 
at Chester to assistant at Germantown; Will- 
iam L. 
claim adjuster at Chicago I to application in- 
spector and claim adjuster at Chicago IV; 
Charles J. O’Donoghue, from cashier at Chi- 
cago I to cashier at Chicago 1V; Edward C. 
Dalrymple, formerly cashier at Waltham, has 
been appointed assistant cashier at New York 


transferred: 


Hall, from application inspector and 


I; William G. Wallace, from application in- 
spector at Brooklyn II to application inspector 
at New York V; Theophile J. Bernhardt, for- 
merly cashier at Rochester, has now returned 
as eashier at Lowell; Peter L. Grimm, formerly 
acshier at Long Island City, has returned to 
that agency in the same capacity; and Daniel I. 
J. Clifford, from cashier to assistant at Chi- 
cago I; Fred R. Wresche, from assistant at 
Detroit to superintendent at Cincinnati I; Ben- 
jamin W. Bassford, from superintendent at 
Cincinnati I to superintendent at Chicago IV; 
Julian B. Smith, from superintendent at Chi- 
cago I to superintendent at Springfield, and 
Alfred C. White, from superintendent at 
Springfield to superintendent at New York V. 
The upper ten of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium increase producers among the assist- 
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ant Superintendents for the two months ended 
With February, 1919, are: W. K. O’Connor, Bos- 
ton; I, Levey, Brooklyn II; D. Nushzno, Brook- 
lyn IV; M. J. Conway, Holyoke; N. Moscovitz, 
Brooklyn I; G. F. Underhill, Brooklyn IV; H. 
Gray, Brooklyn II; F. J. Carr, Cambridge; O. 
Braun, New York IV, and C. Miller, New York 
II, 


WITH THE METROPOLITAN 


Promotions to Agents Unattached Reported 
from All Centers 


Speaking of his promotion in the Metropolitan 
to the position of agent unattached, Harry B. 
Levine, Philadelphia South, Pa., wrote: “This 
advancement will serve me as an incentive to 
production.’’ Last year was Mr. Levine’s best. 
With substantial ordinary, he made over $37 
industrial increase. 

Frank D. Heimberger, Minneapolis, also pro- 
moted, finished the year with over $40,000 ordi- 
nary and $40.77 industrial increase. 

In Yale, Conn., James M. Morrison has been 
doing good work, reaching toward $40,000 ordi- 
nary a year with every prospect of passing that 
figure during the coming months of 1919. And it 
is his intention to take every advantage of his 
advance to agent unattached. 

Wallace G. Goreo of Montgomery, Ala., put 
up last year in ordinary business between $30,- 
000 and $40,000 and made $22 industrial in- 
crease, 

Stanley Simon, De Soto, Tenn., was also ele- 
vated last year to the dignity of agent unat- 
tached. 

Thirty-two dollars and forty-five cents, with 
a little over $37,000 ordinary, responded in 1918 
to the business push of C. A. U’Ren, Riverdale, 
Canada, who says: “I will do my best to make 
this the best year I have ever had in each de- 
partment.”’ 

“Arthur Lee Bechdolt, Liman, Ohio, made 
over $22 increase last year. 

Finishing 1917 with over $55,000, Isaac Cohn, 
Tremont, N. Y., made his goal $75,000 last year, 
and led the staff in ordinary production. 

Meyer H. Adamsky, Compton, Mo., who did a 
business in the industrial field of $34.70 increase 
last year, has been promoted agent unattached. 
The same advancement has been given to An- 
thony Florence, Pittsburgh South, who, in 1918, 
about doubled his 1917 figure. 

Jonathan Moriarty, McKinley Park district, 
Chicago, Ill., has set himself as agent unat- 
tached the mark of half a dollar a week in- 
crease and $40,000 ordinary for the current year. 

Joseph W. Lacewech, McKinley Park district, 
Chicago, Ill., is inspired in his present and 
future aims by his 1918 accomplishment of $82,- 
000 ordinary business accompanied by over $18 
industrial increase. 

Berthold Frankel of Yorkville, N. Y., reports 
$21.57 industrial and $60,000 ordinary placed and 
paid for. Mr. Frankel is, and always has been, 
a hard worker—witness $72,700 for 1915, $83,200 
the following year, about $32,000 for 1917, and 
then the $60,000 already mentioned for last year. 

Pierre E. Simard, on a little debit in Shaw- 
inigan Falls, an outlying section of the Trois 
Rivieres district, closed up thirty-six weeks’ 
activities in 1917, with over $30,000 ordinary 
and half a dollar a week average increase, and 
then started in with an energy that netted him 
last year $26.66 industrial and nearly $74,000 
placed ordinary business. 

Grover 8B. Insprucker, 


Lima, Ohio, and 
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Clarence J. Hinkle, Bloomington, Ill., have also 
been promoted agents unattached. 

The Metropolitan Life gives the following 
relative standing of leading districts in the 
country at large in amount of industrial gross 
increase for the first eight weeks of the current 


year: 
District Superintendent 

S MOp ame TNS coceckasca ease eed A. C. Wehmeier 
2 MMRIOWODE, TU. a scscisee'scieccss W. F. Monahan 
S WHMeespaTre, Pa. .i.<iscccss W. O. Washburn 
4 Knickerbocker, N. Y...........- L. S. Bruenn 
S MUOTPIRANI. IN. Wo ais skisa dslsrcsc eee G. A. Weigel 
Bo RED, SOS oko S56 Semen soeeee W. H. Jones 
7 SCOUMMIDUE, TORO 65.6%. csso0es0 cee C. B. Wiles 
8 Montreal Center, Canada....T. P. Bourgeois 
OD SCPRRUOR: PA e. 505 ss5o sie ssc dosinwe James James 
10 Bay Bitlee,. Ne Wi ci s-cccccnctice F. D. Berkeley 
AR Te Coy tee | | eee Noe John Haut 
[2 VOOR. No Na cakeee ake eave seen S. S. Voshell 


Following is the relative standing of the 
Metropolitan first twelve agents unattached for 
the same period: 


General 


Grade Agent Unattached District 

1S. B. Tchorzynski .............Maumee, Ohio 
SU. 2 WORD ik 6cocuesninesce Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
3B. J. Brennan ..............Morrisania, N.Y. 
2 Alber’ COOMDS: .ec6 bs ase eescce Nyack, N.-Y. 
Ea. AS OR WEN sn 6a ances awee kee Paterson, N. J. 
Sr WW, Fes TORRES ios essence Waterville, Me. 
Gh ame a) Ge ea Providence, R. I. 
BASE K MOOR: aca sodssantanes Portland, Me. 
OCA. EE, PUBIOW oo oss cbse cece Piedmont, Ga. 
10. We IRUIDONTRES c.g oes ces Lewiston, Me. 
iy ge. : RE Cs ne nee Me ere aa Pawtucket, R. I. 
BOS ONO Sos iors a abs eee ,ew Haven, Conn. 


New Texas Legislation Fails 
The regular session of the thirty-sixth legis- 
lature of Texas has adjourned without having 
enacted any laws inimical to the insurance in- 
terests of the State. Quite a number of bills 
were introduced during the regular session, but 
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most of them were defeated or allowed to die 
on the calendar. Among the bills defeated 
were the measure which provided for the or- 
ganization, incorporation and admission and 
regulation of mutual insurance companies other 
than life, and the bill which would permit fra- 
ternal insurance societies to write whole-family 
insurance. The first-named bill was passed. in 
the Senate, but died in the House, while the 
latter was killed in the Senate. 


German Mortality in War Time 

The chief actuary of the New York Life has 
just compiled the mortality experience of the 
company in Germany during the first four 
years of war—August 1, 1914, to July 31, 1918 
with the following remarkable results: 

First+-Total New York Life mortality in Ger- 
many, by amounts, during the four years is 
found to be 95 per cent of the company’s stand- 
ard mortality. 

Second—Total New York Life mortality in 
Germany during the eleven years prior to the 
war (1902 to 1913, inclusive), by amounts, was 
107 per cent of the same standard. 

Hence it is apparent that the mortality during 
the four years of war was about 12 per cent 
better, including war losses, than in the pre- 
years of peace. The chief 


ceding eleven 


actuary in his report states: 


It is probable that this has been the result 
of restriction in diet, limitation in the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages, and a large 

. . é . 
amount of exercise which the Germans of mid- 
dle life, the bulk of our insured, have had to 
stand, 

This information is illuminating in that it 
points a way to longer life for the average man. 

—The Grange Life Assurance Association of Michi 
gan has voted to change its name to the Grange Life 
Insurance Company. 
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New Option in Life Policy 


Here is a ‘‘special option” inserted recent] 
by the International Life of St. Louis in 


- a its ney 
triple twenty-payment life policy, age 


; ; ; 35, under 
Which the policy ordinarily paid UP for the 


face in twenty years, or in fifteen years jf 
coupons are not used, may be fully paid Up for 
life in twelve years if the insured desires that 
the face of the policy be paid to the beneficiary 
at his death in twenty annual equal instal. 
ments. The options in the triple-option policy 
are guaranteed. The following is the text of 
the option as inserted in the policy: 

The insured may elect to pay all premium; 
without reduction, in which case the company 
guarantees that, after paying premiums jn full 


for twelve years and surrendering this Policy 


and all attached coupons to the company, the 
company will issue a non-participating policy 
paid up for life for the face hereof payable in 
twenty equal annual instalments, the first ip. 
stalment being due and payable on receipt of 
due proof of the death of the insured. 


All War Claims Allowed 


At the annual meeting of the policyholders 
and also board of directors of the National 
American Life Insurance Company of Burling. 
ton, Ia., it was unanimously decided to alloy 
all war claims in full, whether the extra pre- 
mium far war service permit was paid or not. 

William 1D. 


Life and for nearly twenty years its general agent ; 


Wyman, president of the Derkshir 


Chicago, has completed thirty years’ connection wit 
the company. 


\ 


\ number of life insurance companies are 1 


quiring applicants for policies who have recently suf 


fered from infl 


1 


nza to wait from a month to thre 





months for the issuance of a policy. 











out Illinois. 


Our System: 


All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


weeks of this year. 
Supt. from the time he starts. 


ance companies in the U. S. for some years. 
months, 


and work for the Globe. Apply, 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 





industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


Tis Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
**Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. : 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,006 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
} This year for the first six 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


Chicago, III. 





THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANEE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J, LAWRENCE CLARK, President 
J. C. MAGINNIS, Vice-President—Gen. Mgr. 


Incorporated 1882 


JOS. H. LEISHEAR, ‘Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 
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135 William Street 





History and Social Value of Life Insurance 


Subscribers to THE SPECTATOR Take Note. 
ET A BINDER FoR vouR SPECTATOR. 


No'systematic reader of a technical journal like THE SPECTATOR, 
should waste the full value of the subscription price paid by throwing 
away the paper after reading, but should keep it on file for future ref- 
Prominent company managers and other underwriters who 
keep THE SPECTATOR on file will testify to the benefits derived thereby. 

Send $1.50 to the undersigned and we will forward a handsome 
binder that wil] carry 26 numbers of the paper or one volume, bound 
substantially in cloth and stamped on the front cover and back with 
gilt inscription of the name of the journal. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


135 William Street, New York. 








By HENRY MOIR 


A pamphlet replete with information regarding the development of life insurané 
from its earliest beginnings. _ : . ; 
ial Aspects pointed out in a way to give pointers to thoughtful agents.: 


Price per copy, 50 cents 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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Although the Beneficiary it is Frequently Necessary 
to Indicate to Her the Usefulness of Insurance 
The agent had been talking three solid hours 

on a stretch with a splendid farmer. Time 

and again he had met and overcome the ob- 
jections of his prospect. The farmer had ad- 
mitted that he was in favor of life insurance, 
and the agent knew that he was able to carry 
at least $3000. Gradually a condition of ab- 
solute confidence had been reached, The 
farmer had frankly told his financial condition 
in detail. Ele owned a quarter section on 
which there was an “on or before” mortgage 
at six per cent. He had a splendid new barn 
on which he owed about $1100, a fine brick 
house and the usual outbuildings. Everything 
inside and outside the house was spick and 
span, which hetokened prosperity and good 
management. His property was well worth 

twelve thousand and his total indebtedness a 

trile under three thousand dollars. He was 

practically on easy street, but freely admitted 
the need of protection. 

The wife was a pleasant and attractive little 
woman, but there was a sad look in her blue 
eyes as she glanced toward the enlarged pho- 
tograph of a beautiful four-year-old lad who 
had died a few weeks before. Two other 
children remained to them, and it was evident 
by the freedom with which they climbed about 
papa and mamma that there was no lack of a 
father’s tenderness and a mother’s love in that 
afflicted hame. The wife sat in silence listen- 
ing to the talk, and had not uttered a word 
either for or against the question under dis- 
cussion. There was a hitch somewhere, but 
the agent, for the life of him, was unable to 
locate it. The man was certainly favorable 
to insurance and the wife had not objected. 
And yet he knew with unerring instinct that 
the time had not come to “pull the ap.” He 
shifted his position slightly, and in so doing, 
could see the hack of the woman's head in a 
nearby mirror. Then he took up the subject 
again, 

“Well, my friends, can you see anything but 
good in the proposition? Is not right now the 
Proper time to close the matter?” The hus- 
hand glanced at his wife, and in the mirror the 
‘gent saw an almost imperceptible shake of 
her head. Bless the good Lord, he was “on” 


the words, “We will think it over” he launched 
out on his final argument. 

“My friends, you have been very kind and 
patient with me while I have told you as 
plainly as I could some of the benefits to be 
found in life insurance, but there is one condi- 
tion that we have not fully covered, which is 
liable to arise at any time, which please hear 
me explain. You own property here which is 
worth twelve thousand dollars, against which 
vou have an indebtedness of something like 
twenty-eight hundred dollars. Now, in order 
to place things before you both just as they 
are I am going to be cruel. Please do not 
think me heartless or thoughtless, but listen. 
Theoretically, I am ahout to commit murder.” 
Then turning to the husband he said with a 
whimsical smile, “You are dead. Somehow, 
either through accident or sickness, your life 
has suddently and unexpectedly gone out. You 
can no longer see or hear what is going on 
around you. 
trials and triumphs, are over. 


For you, all work and worry, all 
The picture | 
am about to paint is as true as the gospel of 
God. After the first awful shock of your 
death is over, your widow, for the children’s 
sake, tries to pull herself together. Stunned 
by the fearful blow, she has lived in frozen 
silence through the past few days. Dry-eyed 
she has stood like a piece of marble statuary 
while they builded the mound over your sense- 
less clay. With heroic fortitude she returns 
to the joyless home and stands face to face 
with the world—alone. Your sheltering arms 
are no more around her: your tender love no 
longer comforts her. 

“She scarcely understands what that old 
She has never had any ex- 
perience with the law. You had attended to 
that. But finally she begins to realize some- 
The lawyer tells 


lawyer is saying. 


thing of what confronts her. 
her that when a man dies there must be ap- 
pointed an administrator: that the estate must 
be probated and the creditors paid off, and a 
lot more that is all Greek to her, and she 
finally places the case in the hands of the 
lawyer and the trouble begins. 

“An administrator is appointed and the pro- 
cess of probating the estate is on. First, the 
administrator must advertise in certain papers 
for several weeks calling upon all persons 
having claims against the dead man’s estate to 
present their claims to the court. When the 


day he comes and the crowds gather. First, 
the personal property goes under the hammer. 
The cows, horses, sheep, hogs, wagons, farm 
machinery, buggies, harness, in short, every 
available thing on the farm that can be turned 
into cash, 

The husband is in his grave, and cannot see 
or feel the wrenching grief of his widow as 
she sees everything going at about half price 
on a forced sale. You think you have lots of 
friends, and doubtless you have, but you know 
as well as I can tell you that those friends 
and neighbors have not gathered at that sale to 
offer sympathy to your widow and children, 
but every mother’s son of them is there to get 
an $80 cow for $40, or a $250 horse for $125, 
and they are only human. Your wife’s mis- 
fortune is their opportunity. 

“Well, the personal property is sold, and 
then up goes the farm. When enough money 
is raised to pay all the claims, not only the 
original debt but the costs of the court, the 
lawyers, the advertising, the auctioneer and 
the clerk, all other incidental expenses, and the 
crowd is gone, your widow learns that it has 
taken at least $6000 of gilt-edged property to 
pay $3000 of debts and expenses. The estate 
has shrunk fully one-half, and what is left is 
less than half you started on years ago. She 
faces the world alone to begin over again, and 
is dependent upon hired help and dishonest or 
bad advisers. Still you sleep on, and do not 
hear when your wife and little ones come to 
iay flowers on your grave; you do not see or 
feel the tears that fall with the flowers; you 
do not hear your wife telling the children 
about their lost papa. Poor woman, she has 
but the memory of your loving care as a 
legacy, but through her tears she leads the 
babies back to the devastated home and, taking 
them on her knees, shows them your photo- 
graph, and says: ‘He did his best. He did 
his best.’ 

“But, my dear man, had you done your best? 

“Look at this other picture for one moment. 
Go back to the hour when the bills are all in, 
and the Judge of Probate announces that the 
debts and costs so far amount to $2600. Weeks 
before that time a gentleman had walked into 
your stricken home, with his face evincing 
real heartfelt sympathy, but with a brave light 
in his eyes, and never referring to the loss of 
the husband, but cheerfully and yet tenderly 
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“ 


he had procured her signature on the back of 
the life policy which you carried, handed her 
the company’s check for $3000, and quietly left 
the house, and is away on his God-given calling 
What is the result? No forced sale; 
no selling property at half price. But your 
wife steps down to the bank, pays the bills, and 
holds the farm and the home, and the results 
of your long years of toil intact, and is as- 
sured a comfortable competence for herself 
and little ones for life. 

“Then, indeed, she can say truthfully: ‘He 
did his best. He did his best.” 

There were tear stains on the “ap.” 


again. 


[The foregoing is a further instalment of 
a series to continue in the Industrial Section 
of THe Spectator. It is taken from a recently 
published work entitled “Objections and 
Answers,” by Ira C. Edwards, the well-known 
writer on insurance subjects. ] 


A Life Insurance Sermon 
The Life Insurance Company of Virginia pub- 
lishes in its bulletin the following life insurance 
sermon based upon the text: 


‘‘My husband is dead, and the creditor is come 
to take my two children to be bondmen.”’— 
2 Kings, 4:1. 

[Written in ancient times, but it applies just 
the same to-day.] 


“MY HUSBAND IS DEAD” 

The four words indicate the difference be- 
tween the presence of a protector and the loss 
of a protector. The wife has certainly been 
bereft. The fact that she tells of the death of 
her husband shows that. But there is some- 
thing added to the grief that compels our 
further sympathy. ‘The creditor has come.” 
It may not have been unusual for the creditor 
to come, but then the husband was there to 
meet him and settle with him; but now— 


“THE CREDITOR IS COME,” 
conveys a new and ominous meaning. This time 
there is no husband to meet him and settle 
with him. 

And, what is the consequence? Somebody 
must settle, because the husband has gone. 


“TO TAKE AWAY MY TWO CHILDREN TO 
BE BONDMEN”’ 

So. not only is the widow bowed down by 
grief, but her children are forced into bondage. 
Is not this just what happens in ninety out of 
the hundred homes when the husband is taken? 
Added to grief comes the grinding poverty— 
poverty which may at least be acute enough 
to force the children into what seems like bond- 
age compared with their previous lives. Of 
course, it is evident that if the husband had 
been the possessor of a life insurance policy 
this could have tided over the widow and saved 
the children from bondage. 

““My husband is dead, and the creditor is come 
to take my two children to be bondmen.” It 
is a text that each husband should ponder over 
in this new year. 


Guardian Life Pays on Lapsed Policy 

The Kansas Insurance Department has re- 
ceived an announcement from the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of interest to a considerable 
number of policyholders of this company. The 
company is now in the process of settlement of 
numerous claims of beneficiaries who died in 
the camps in this country or in their homes 
after being discharged from army service. The 
policy on the life of H. E. Weaver lapsed nine 
days before his death without any option being 
exercised as to paid-up insurance or cash sur- 
render value. The company has elected to pay 


the full amount of the policy. 
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Texas Suit On Life Policy 


In refusing a writ of error in the case of 
Stark Washington et al. vs. the Austin Na- 
tional Bank, the Texas Supreme Court has de- 
cided a case of unusual interest to insurance 
companies. The proceeding involved a life in- 
surance policy which was canceled because the 
bank did not remit the premium within the 
specified time. The court held that the bank 
Was not an agent of the insurance company and 
had not been guilty of negligence. In the 
meantime the $10,000 policy had lapsed and no 


Thursday 


posited the money with the bank on June 6 
the last day of grace, but the bank did Not sa 
it into the postoffice on that date, whereupon 
the Postal Life canceled the policy and Was not 
made a party to the suit. The higher court re- 
fused to sustain the plea of Washington that 
the bank was liable. 


Life Companies in Kansas 
The life insurance companies which Write 
accident and health business in connection With 


liability was fixed. 
property of a bank, which sold 
Washington, who continued to pay the pre- it in 
miums through the Austin National Bank, the 


The policy 


paid having exceeded $5753. 
mium which resulted in the forfeiture of the 


- 


policy was due May 7, 1913, and Washington de- 


became the 
it to Stark 
separate policies, keep 
The pre- 
both lines. 
surance Department. 














DETAILED STATEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES HAVING OVER 
$1,000,000 IN FORCE 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 
i se 
| John Life Metropolitan Western 
Hancock. Ins. Co. Life. Prudential. and 
of Va. Southern. 
ADMITTED ASSETS. $ $ $ $s $ 
Real Estate............ 2,763,171 510,962 27,108,516 19,548,923 332,541 
Mortgage loans........ 85,535,880 14,213,237' 277,937,310. 131,916,627 9,070,010 
Bonds owned. . : 62,030,124. 1,869,422 374,007,296 347,195,244 5,527,106 
Stocks owned ‘mk’t val.) . . | 217,353 39,100 7,454,204 5,282 177 ie 
Collateral loans.. ...... ; 76,000 30,627 2,072,935 
Premium notes and loans 
to policyholders........| 12,885,685 594,062 55,754,495 40,876,875 295,525 
Cash in office and bank,etc} 1,365,121 639,545 6,090,892 7,678,259 216,676 
Def.and unpaid prems. . . 3,002,638 144,276 15,218,925 9,811,074 251.414 
Accrued int. and rents... 3,513,659 276,259 11,852,433 7,080,195 234,196 
Total admitted assets...) 171,313,631. 18,362,863, 775,451,698) (1)571,462,209' 15,732 468 
Book value over mk’t pr.... 377 858 35,925! 916,676 2,205,346 
Assets not admitted. .. 208,157 721 854,467 1,966,950 1,000 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy reserve... . Rac 152,633,224 15,521,333 720,781,686 469,266,534) 14,348,552 
Reserve on supp. contr.. 494,409 10,770 884,950 2,363,511 : 
Policy claims. ae 1,345,571 250,928 4,162,646 6,006,191 72,343 
All other liabilities. . . 6,214,485 602,074 18,499,456 (2 49,162,426 420,135 
Div. apportioned for 1919. 4,120,000 8,397 4,003,126 17,396,125 ; ; 
Set apart provis. or other 
for deferred dividends. 202,032 233,323 73,920 13,843,238 
Unassigned funds..... 6,303,910 1,736,038 27,048,914 (3) 13,424,284 891,438 
INCOME. | 
Prems. on new policies. 2,874,703 206,625 11,776,075 8,268,767 186,493 


Renewal premiums.......; 
Dividends applied to pur- 
chase paid-up insur... 
Dividends applied to pay) 
renewal premiums..... 
Surrender val. applied to 
pay renewal premiums.. 
Surrender values applied 

to purchase paid-up ins. . | 
Annuities. . . : 


Total premiums... 
Received for supp. contr. . 


Interest on mortgages. . 
Int. on bonds and stocks. . 
Interest on other securities 
Rents..... 


Total interest receipts... | 
All other income 


Total income. . .. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death losses paid 
Matured endowments. 
Annuities. 

Surrender values. 
Dividends. . 


Total to policyholders. . . 
Paid on supp. contracts. 


Commissions and ag. exp. . 

Medical examiners’ fees 
and inspection of risks. .. 

Salaries of officers and 
home office employees. . 

Rents.... 

Advertising. .. 

Other management exp. . 


Total management exp. 








1)30,427,392 (1)4,64°,524 (1)138,708,586 (4)113,637,114 (1)7,058,197 

















166,364 2,104 192,615 165,610 
3,225,218 7,637 3,373,325 2,144,856 
16 16,670 : 8,354 
219 801 16,863 : 508 
(2 52,576 (2) 8,663 (2) 437,076 (5) 243,310 
36,966,054 4,890,432 154,564,347, 124,459,657) 5,263,552 
100,780 4,162 492,564 1,296,173 me 
| 
4,276,625 14,217,662 6,684,027 490,358 
2,449,399 15,986,396 12,982,922 222,550 
689,456 2,549,463 2,473,510 12,173 
297,957 2,428,883 1,249,689 1,024 
7,713,437 964,288 35,182,404 23,390,148 726,105 
130,603 10,089 (3) 1,003,163 93,326 : 
: 44,910,874 5,868,971 191,242,478 149,239,304, 5,989,657 
16,066,936 2,207,639 58,149,482 50,693,042 1,766,700 
422,227 25,145 8,248,962 2,489,058 157,661 
(3) 2.143 (3) 2,774 (4) 990,546 (6) 411,743 
3,288,749 113,229 5,894,884 4,174,662 


94,142 











27,432 9,107,270 13,264,117 
23,378,733 2,376,219 82,391,144 32,622, 2,018,503 

73,593 4,011 301,241 703,068 
7,167,141 1,233,992 28,137,647 25,449,113 1,620,620 
485,581 66,712 1,567,632 861,841 65,661 
1,173,239 278,518 5,887,427 4,125,211) 203,712 
308,902 62,725 1,647,056 1,245,849 41 695 
71444 23,289 106,872 133,569} 31 167 
$19,392 94,385 (5) 4,663,694 1,631,301 75,115 

10,025,699 1,759,621 42,010,328 


33,446,884) 2,037,970 


their life policies will be permitted to carry 
on this business in Kansas, but they must write 
the business 
thoroughly separated and make distinct anny 
reports to the State Insurance Departments on 
This is the ruling of the State In- 


et 
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DETAILED STATEMENTS OF LIFE LNSURANCE COMPANIES Continued. 





INDUSTRIAL Compa NIES—Continued. 











John Life Ins. | | Western & 
Hancock. Co. of Va. Metropolitan. | Prudential. Southern. 
| | 
$ $ $ $ $ 

pia sac i oases 670,526 120,674 3,209,435 2,748,707) 105,255 
Rep. and exp. on real est. 96,666 3,600 1,008,322} 640,573 2,837 
Losses on sales depr., etc. 1,950) (4) 189,000) gl 1,052, 1,069,587| (2) 201,315 
Reatale ess serena seas 769,142 304,274 5,128,809] 4,458,867 | 309,407 
Total disbursements... . . . 34,247,167 4,444,125 129,831,522} 109,641,441 4,365,880 
Income saved.......-. 10,663,707, 1,424,846 61,410,956) 39,597,863) 1,623,777 
| | ed cd ad ad 

Po.ticy EXHIBIT. | | pil 
i acl ala y415,141 y141,856 2,198,809} y2,101,212 340,840 
New a. f eS 273,538 25,139 2354,960) 2232,518 27,281 
Se ' 71,987,034; 22,044,137 _y306,719,457| 338,080,410, 53,869,932 
Dadi 227 UC ARROURE 290,129,320 27,610,476! 2424,798,760| 3315,619,725 26,834,000 
Insurance revived and ip- y 15,709,033 3,745,789 y100,709,345 y70,025,374 913,986 
creased (net).......... 21,679,104 2271,543 227,665,231) 218,475,120) 2129,500 
os OBA 87,696,067, 25,789,926 407,428,802) _y408,105,784| 54,783,918 
TERNS REM. 6 «2+ « 291,808,424 27,882,019, 2452,463,991) ilj2334,094,845| ~ 26,963,500 
om 332,512 ‘92,427 1,573,464) 1,206,383} 196,092 
i aacealaa iJ : 220,190 22,205 2145,212 289,769] 850 
ns. termina) Amount | 963,934,987) 913,683,085, 224,898,711) 198,324,392) 30,057,245 
mount | 229,748,548," 22,609,864, 2141,664,164) 210,555,638) 22,590,886 
Policies 3,034,768 797,797, 17,765,845 —_y 16,117,084 887,402 
Insur. in force, )* °°"! 2349,726| 231,106 22,018,416 21,330,193 225,802 
paid-for basis. ) 4 , | 9549,525,140) 111,726,339 2,345,504,178_2,249,548,689| 119,983,576 
mount | 3511,592,109| ~ 237,443,981) 22,084,007,638| 21,642,209,645| ~ 224,215,608 
ee ee ee 23,761,080, 12,106,841 182,530,091 209,781,392) 24,726,673 
et game ty gS TONGS 262,059,876 25,272,155 2310,799,827, 2223,539,207|  #4,372,614 

' 


NOTA BENE 


* See Premium Income for apportionment 
of these amounts other than sums actually 
paid in cash. 

John Hancock.—(1) Including industrial 
premiums. (2) Including $35,169 for dis- 
ability and $11,236 for war risks. (3) in- 
cluding $1749 for disability. 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia.— 
(1) Including $3,815,753 industrial pre- 
miums. (2) Including $6456 for disability. 
(3) Including $118 for disability. (4) In- 
cluding $180,000 dividends on capital. 

Metropolitan Life-——(1) Including $84,- 
763,759 industrial premiums. (2) Including 
$68,162 for disability. (3) Includes $809,- 


RULES TO KEEP DOWN LAPSES 


Virginia Life Superintendent Formulates Line 


of Action Under Seven Heads 


Superintendent Burkett, of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, located at Alexandria, Md., 
gives the following rules to keep lapses at a 
minimum: 


First—When a policy is sold it should be 
fitted to the prospect. Avoid writing large 
weekly premium on young persons or anyone 
not likely to continue the insurance. Ten 
d-cent applications are worth more than two 
25-cent applications written on young persons. 
If your prospect can pay an ordinary premium, 
write him an ordinary. Do not write an indus- 
trial application on an ordinary prospect, and 
vice versa. The wise agent, as a rule, can 
discern the difference betwen the two. 


Second—By knack convince the one who is 
about to lapse a policy that the loss is his or her 
own, and not the company’s. Display a list of 
recent claims and letters from beneficiaries, 
calling especial attention to any claims that 
may have occurred in the vicinity where the 
policyholder resides. 

Third—Call upon policyholders when they can 
be seen. To do so may put one to some incon- 
venience, but we frequently go to a great deal 
of inconvenience to write an application. Is not 
the business which is now in force on your col- 
lection book worth looking after? It represents 
so much stock which the company has entrusted 
to your care, and should be given the same con- 
sideration, regardless of whether it was written 
by yourself or transferred by a brother agent. 
Remember the Golden Rule: “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 


Fourth—Do not wait for a premium to be- 
come four weeks in arrears, then report it for 
lapse and expect your assistant to collect five 
Weeks, I have known agents who did this and 
then criticise their assistants if they were un- 
able to save their lapses. The agent should 
exercise his ability to collect on each case on 


232 for reinsurance of other companies. 
(4) Including $586,752 for disability. 
(5) Includes $2,070,448 for health and wel- 
fare work. 

Prudential.—(1) Includes $40,000,000 
Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds purchased with 
borrowed money. (2) Includes $40,000,000 
money borrowed to purchase Fourth Liberty 
Loan’ Bonds. (3) Including $2,000,000 
capital, of which $1,889,738 is heid by 
trustee for policyholders. (4) Including 
$75,335,249 industrial premiums. (5) In- 
cluding $3890 for disability. (6) Including 
$149,321 for disability. 

Western and Southern.—(1) Including 
$4,480,777 industrial premiums. (2) Divi- 
dends on capital, $200,000. 

y Industrial business, z Ordinary business. 


his collection book, thereby saving a great deal 
of his time, as well as that of his assistant. The 
average agent acts sometimes as if time was not 
of very much value, but I do not know of any- 
thing that is more valuable. When an agent 
learns how to utilize time properly he has 
learned a valuable lesson. Do not accept flimsy 
excuses from policyholders. The wise agent 
knows his people and can discern when excuses 
are flimsy. The time to begin to save a lapse 
is when the policyholder asks the agent to 
“wait ’til next week.’’ 

Fifth—Do not ‘‘knock’’ your competitor, for, 
after all you have said to his detriment, it is 
but another star added to his crown and one less 
in your own. 

Sixth—Be courteous and considerate, always 
wearing a smile, inquiring as to the health of 
anyone who has been sick. Take especial notice 
of children, complimenting them frequently. If 
you wish to see the prettiest and brightest baby, 
get any mother to show you her own. Compli- 
ment the housewives for being neat housekeep- 
ers, when they deserve it, thereby getting into 
their good graces. Of course, you should adjust 
yourself to the varied conditions which you 
naturally meet, using knack and tact. 

Seventh and last rule—an all-important one 
which must not be overlooked by any man, re- 
gardless of position or station in life—Be a 
clean-cut gentleman, always abounding in the 
truth, and, by act and mode of living, convince 
policyholders and the public in general that 
you are truthful and can be trusted. It will 
cause you to have a greater degree of per- 
sonality and influence over the people with 
whom you associate, thereby gaining their con- 
fidence and esteem. If people believe in you, 
you will find very little difficulty in persuading 
them to accept your statements for what they 
are worth, 


~The Liberty Life Insurance Company of Arkansas, 
a proposed old line, legal reserve insurance company, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, is heing organized by 
Little Rock negroes. 
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TRITE BUT TELLING TRUTHS 


Sentences Which Have Sold More Insurance 
Than All the False Statements Ever Uttered 

There are a few trite sayings which can be 
used with telling effect by the honest solicitor. 
Do not be afraid to use them freely. If you are 
miseducated or misguided enough to try to sell 
life insurance as an investment only, get out of 
the business and go to selling gold bricks. The 
following short, trite sentences have sold more 
insurance than all the false statements as to 
“big investments” ever did: 

Never buy life insurance as an investment. 
It is a saving with protection. 

No life insurance company is going to do any- 
thing for you because it loves you. 

The only way to make big money in life in- 
surance is to buy a big policy and die quick. 

It is not a “‘get-rich-quick’’ scheme, nor will 
you ever get rich out of it. 

Life insurance companies cannot do any more 
with their money than you can with yours, but 
they can protect you against loss by death and 
save your money where it is safer than any bank 
on earth. 

Don’t buy life insurance on what you are go- 
ing to make if you live. Buy it for protection 
and save your ‘old-age fund”’ in that way. 

Give the agent credit for being honest, but 
let him prove his statements by a simple policy 
which you look over for yourself. 

A life insurance policy never lies. 

The “other fellow’s” life insurance doesn’t 
help your family. 

If it’s a good thing, take it now. 
not take it at all. 

There are no life insurance adjusters, because 
there is no salvage. When a man dies he’s all 
dead, and the policy is worth its face value in 
spot cash. 

Tell me exactly how long you are going to 
live and I’ll tell you exactly what policy to take. 

If you died to-night how would you leave 
your loved ones? 

You are only sure of to-day. Yesterday is 
gone and to-morrow may never come to you. 

If you ‘‘wait’’ the children may ‘“‘want.’’ 

To turn down the life agent and then turn up 
your toes is dead wrong. 

When you let go of your wife’s hand for the 
last time, leave two thousand dollars in it for 
the first time. 

All any man is worth is what he leaves when 
he dies. 

A penniless widow means a dead failure, 

Mother love has forced many a poor widow 
to sacrifice her body and soul for her children. 
Father love should prevent such a sacrifice. 

Every man handles a fortune during his life. 
Let enough stick to your fingers to pay for a 
life policy if the balance must slip through 
them. 

Life insurance money is bread money—not 
blood money. 

“T am going to”’ never did it. 

You cannot end right unless you start right. 

She who weeps over a pauper’s grave weeps 
twice. 


If not, do 


Will your widow dress as well as your wife 
does? 

Oh, yes; you are as tough as moose. You are 
not going to die for years yet. How many of 
your “tough’’ neighbors have you helped lay 
away? Are you an exception to the rule? 


-T. R. Durham has resigned as vice-president and 
comptroller of the Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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BASIC POINTS FOR AGENTS 





Competition Among Agents to Insure 
Young Men Exists Always 





LARGER APPLICATIONS LIKELY LATER 





Clergymen, Professional Men and All Salaried 
Employees are Especially Lucrative 
Prospects 

There is always much competition among 
agents to insure young men who are starting 
in business, graduating from college, entering 
the ministry, commencing to practice medi- 
cine or law, etc. Secure an application from a 
young man at the outset of his career, make a 
friend of him, watch him, and other and larger 
applications will follow. We know many 
agents who, with these ends in mind, sys- 
tematically keep in touch with the graduating 
classes of various colleges and schools. They 
make a specialty of this class of soliciting, and 
have made a particular study of methods of 
presenting arguments such as the following, 
which appeal to young men with special force: 

1. One of the great arguments, of course, is 
the low cost of insurance to a young man. 
Take your rate-book and show that an ordinary 
life without profits policy at age twenty costs 
$15.50; at thirty, $19.75; at forty, $27.05; at 
fifty, $40.25; at sixty, $65.35. Or use the twenty- 
payment life without profits and prove that 
at age twenty the cost is $23.30 per annum, or 
only $466 in twenty years; while at age fifty 
it is $46.50 per annum or $930 in twenty years— 
just double. 

2. A life insurance policy is an investment 
which inculeates habits of saving and thrift. 
The young man who takes out a policy has 
started himself on the right road; he has vol- 
untarily placed himself under a compulsion to 
lay something by from year to year. 

3. Because the chances are that he will 
marry and need the insurance to protect the 
future of his family. He will be wise if he 
obtains it while he is an acceptable risk. It 
will pay him also to take it out now when he 
can afford it, and to get a considerable portion 
of it paid before the additional demands on his 
purse that marriage involves occur. 

4. Because life insurance is one of the best 
forms of collateral security. This is a reason 
which in some cases has particular cogency. 
Many a young physician or lawyer or business 
man starts out on borrowed capital—some- 
times it has been advances by the young man’s 
family or friends. Both borrower and lender 
feel more satisfied if there is an insurance 
policy as collateral security. 

5. Because life insurance is an absolutely 
safe form of investment and whatever oppor- 
tunities of investment may come to a young 
man in later years he will never regret having 
an “anchor to windward’ in the shape of a 
policy in a good company. Besides, opportuni- 
ties for taking advantage of the most re- 
munerative forms of investment do not usually 
present themselves to young men at the out- 
set, or if they do present themselves they gen- 
erally require a considerable investment of 
capital in a lump sum. An insurance policy 
is a good investment available for the novice 
on the same terms as for the experienced 
financier. 

6. Because an insurance policy increases a 
man’s self-respect and_ self-confidence. It 
strengthens his reputation also, for business 
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men will judge youthful character by such a 
token of thrift, and it can be paid for in in- 
stalments. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND CLERGYMEN 

Professional men for somewhat the same 
reasons as salaried men are especially worthy 
subjects for the life insurance agent’s atten- 
tion. 

1. Their income continues only so long as 
they are personal wage-earners. The moment 
the lawyer, the physician, the teacher or the 
clergyman dies his professional earnings cease. 
The moment he retires from the active prac- 
tice of his profession his revenue is cut off or 
dwindles away. The professional man, unlike 
the manufacturer or the merchant, cannot build 
up a business which will prove a permanent 
source of revenue even after the death or re- 
tirement of its original founder. 

2. The professional man, as a rule, is cut 
off from the great world of business. There 
are profitable investments offering themselves 
every day, but he does not come in touch with 
them. There are safe investments, but he, 
with his lack of business experience, is in- 
clined to mistrust them. Life insurance is one 
of the few safe and remunerative investments 
in which the professional man can share on the 
same terms as the more worldly wise man of 
business, 


For numerous reasons, insurance solicitors 
ought to, and do, secure many clients among 
the clergy. Men in this calling are not 
usually overburdened with this world’s goods, 
consequently they welcome life insurance 
as the most satisfactory method within reach 
of their means of providing for their fami- 
lies and for their old age. Many denomi- 
nations, of course, have ‘‘superannuation funds” 
for their ministry, but such schemes are lim- 
ited in their scope and not often actuarially 
sound. Another argument in favor of life in- 
surance from a clergyman’s standpoint is its 
combination of remunerativeness and security; 
not many clergymen are financiers, and they 
have not the opportunities in the way of in- 
vestments that men in~other callings have 
offered to them every day. 

From the agent’s standpoint, the points in 
the clergyman’s favor are that he is usually a 
good risk—actuarial statistics show that the 
clergy are far superior in physique and health 
to the ordinary population; that he is educated, 
intelligent and usually in favor of the principle 
of life insurance; that his influence and ap- 
proval will help the agent in the community, 
and that he will pay for and usually keep in 
force any insurance that he may apply for. 

Among the various plans of insurance which 
might be likely to appeal to a member of the 
ministry is the long-term endowment. The pre- 
mium is moderate, and the term of the en- 
dowment may be selected so that the endow- 
ment matures at about the age when the 
assured expects to be superannuated. Thus 
the policy serves the double purpose of pro- 
tection for the family and provision for old 
age, and besides, the premiums are payable 
only during the salary-earning period. In 
some cases it might be convenient to have the 
policy in annual instalments. 


SALARIED MEN 

There are numerous reasons why salaried men 
should be particularly vulnerable to the insur- 
ance solicitor’s persuasive arguments. 

1. A man on salary has not usually any 
capital invested in the business with which he 
is connected, and in general does not possess 
the opportunities for such successful invest- 
ment that the principals of the business enjoy. 
It should not, therefore, be difficult to interest 
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him in an investment like life insur 
is at once safe and remunerative. 

2. For the.same reason, the Salaried man 
cannot bring forward the objection to life in- 
surance that is sometimes raised by other 
business men, viz.: that all their money ig re. 
quired in their business, and therefore they 
dare not tie it up by investing it in life in. 
surance. 


ance, Which 


3. The man on salary, as he receives his 
earnings regularly in weekly or monthly jp. 
stalments and knows exactly how much he can 
count upon receiving is particularly well abje 
to set aside the fixed sums necessary to Meet 
a periodical insurance premium. 

4. The man who is his own master, e, g, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, ete., is fre. 
quently able to build up a business which yi] 
be a permanent asset and a source of revenue 
to himself after he has retired from active ser- 
vice, and to his family after death. The sal. 
aried man, On the other hand, has no such 
future source of income, for his salary ceases 
when he retires from business or when he dies. 
It is all the more important, therefore, that he 
should make some systematic provision for 
his family after his death and for himself jp 
his old age. 


PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 

There is nothing new in partnership insur- 
ance—Mmany companies issue joint-life policies 
or some other special form of contract to pro- 
vide against the contingency of the death of a 
partner in the firm. Yet the comparatively 
small amount of business transacted under this 
head proves that the number of agents who 
follow up the possibilities of the scheme can- 
not be very large. A few agents have made 
this class of insurance a specialty, and the 
results they have obtained by working it in- 
telligently have been so favorable that it is 
remarkable that their example has not been 
more generally followed. 

The merits of the idea are easily explained. 
For example, take the case of a business firm 
comprising, iet us say, two partners, each of 
whom invested $10,000. The firm is newly 
established and progressing rapidly, when un- 
expectedly one of the partners dies. The sur- 
viving partner has not only a double load of 
responsibility and work thrown’ upon bis 
shoulders, but he may also be called upon to 
settle with the deceased partner’s creditors 
for his half share of the business. If he pays 
out this amount in cash he will probably so 
cripple the business by the withdrawal of 
capital as to seriously affect its future pros- 
perity. And, even if the partnership articles 
are so drawn that the surviving partner does 
not require to buy out the business imme- 
diately, yet the death of a member of the firm 
is a financial blow to the enterprise in many 
other ways, since his labor, business expe- 
riences, the good-will and custom which he 
brought to the firm are all lost. But if the 
members of the firm have been protected by 4 
joint-life policy for $10,000 or a policy on the 
life of each member payable to the survivor 
the death of one of the partners cannot 
seriously affect the firm’s financial standing. 
The surviving member can, if necessary, Duy 
out his deceased partner’s share without with- 
drawing a cent of capital from the business; 
or, if that is not necessary, the policy will in- 
demnify him for the inevitable monetary 1085 
resulting to the business through the death of 
a useful member. The argument in favor of 
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partnership insurance — may be summarized 
priefly as follows: 

(a) Life insurance is particularly necessary 
when the success of the business depends in a 
large measure on the personality of one of the 
partners; i. €., his technical knowledge, busi- 
ness connection, good-will; ete. 

(b) The insurance perpetuates for a time 
the earning power of the deceased partner 
until a new man can be found and installed who 
can do the work of the late partner. 

(c) Very frequently the death of a partner 
involves the withdrawal of his capital from 
the business. Sometimes this would seriously 
cripple even a prosperous firm. Life insurance 
will take the place of the capital withdrawn. 

(d) In the absence of insurance, ereditors 
may become uneasy and force the remaining 
partner or partners into bankruptcy. 

(e) A substantial policy in a strong company 
strengthens the credit of any firm. It is a 
valuable collateral security in case additional 
capital has to be borrowed. 

(f) A life insurance policy is a tangible 
asset and increases in value every year. If 
the policy selected is an endowment it consti- 
tutes an investment which, while not yielding 
quite so large returns as the capital invested 
in the business, is, nevertheless, fairly re- 
munerative and absolutely secure. 

The following are a few questions that part- 
ners in many firms might well be asked to con- 
sider: 

1. If one of the members of your firm were 
to die this month what effect would his death 
have upon the standing of the firm? 

9. Are the other partners prepared to meet 
the loss involved in the subtraction of his skill 
and business experience from the assets of the 
firm? 

3. Is the firm in a position to allow the 
withdrawal of the capital which he has invested 
in the business? 

4. If it is advisable to protect your buildings 
against fire, is there any reason why it should 
not be equally expedient to insure the firm 
against loss arising out of the death of one of 
the partners? 

5. Is it good business to expose the partner- 
ship to the risk of serious loss when that risk 
might be avoided by taking out insurance on 
the lives of the members of the firm? 

(The foregoing is a further instalment of a 
series to continue in the industrial section of 
THE SPECTATOR. It is taken from an excellent 


handbook entitled ‘Life Insurance and How to 
Write It,” by J. M. Langstaff.) 


To Validate Life Contracts Made by 
Minors 

The Assembly of Wisconsin advanced to 
third reading last week a bill validating in- 
surance contracts by boys and girls of 18. 
Opponents of the measure charged that the 
bill was a subterfuge to enable old-line com- 
panies to steal a march on the Government in- 
surance plan. It was charged also that the 
bill would open the way to scheming insurance 
agents to prey upon children and repeal the 
laws for protection of youth. Proponents de- 
clared persons of 18 are sufficiently mature to 
enable them to consider the merits of various 
insurance policies. 

—The Star Life of America of Baltimore has ap- 
Plied for admission to Virginia. 

—Thomas J. McGuire, Scranton, Pa.. for many 
years actively indentified with the Equitable Life, has 
recently been appointed in Pennsylvania general agent 
for International Life of St. Louis. 
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Some Hints Given by an Agent Who 
Made a Success of It 


BEWARE THE WAITING BLUNDER 
Modern Industrial Agents Must Be Ready, also, to 
Write Applications for Large Amounts 

It is easier to do things in a wrong way 
than in a right way, and that is the reason 
why to be successful a long apprenticeship 
must be served at even what seems the most 
simple of trades. Some might suppose that 
constructing a farm stone wall was the sim- 
plest of things, but this is far from the truth, 
and to pile stones and rocks into a position 
so that storm and frost will not topple them 
requires long experience and much skill. 

Industrial life insurance soliciting requires 
the energetic working of both head and feet. 
The lower end can be waggled without any 
special training, but the other end is different. 

A life insurance man tells of a blunder he 
made on his first soliciting venture, as well 
as a few of the rules which his experience has 
formulated. He secured an agency for a Hud- 
son River town, hitting the place fairly brim- 
ming with energy and feeling that nothing 
could discourage him. But he had never been 
trained in the little or big matters of his 
new trade, and, indeed, at first gave them no 
consideration. 

One of his first calls was at a wholesale 
paper house, where he was told the head of 
the house, whom he had decided to solicit, 
Was out. He sat down and waited, and sev- 
eral times while he continued to wait some- 
body passed into the office. Each time the 
solicitor would ask if his man had returned, 
and each time a clerk would tell him that his 
man was still out. 


A LITTLE THING BUT IMPORTANT 
“IT was the blamest fool ever!” says the 
agent. “I'd told the clerk I was a life insur- 
ance man, and I guess he didn’t care a hang 
about telling fibs. And if there’s anything a 
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prospect hates it is to have an agent do the 
other kind of lying—lie in wait for him. 
\nd after fidgeting for nearly half a day I 
gave the chap up, and I was so discouraged 
I didn’t feel like hitting another office that 
afternoon. Later I learned that you must 
never wait for your game, like a kingfisher 
above a trout pool, unless your man has 
made an appointment for you. Get right out, 
and quickly, saying you'll call again. 

“Here’s another thing,’ continued the 
agent, “a little thing but an important little 
thing. If it’s winter and you're wearing 
gloves, never take off your gloves in’a pros- 
pect’s office. Take off your gloves outside 
and carry them in your hand. Taking them 
off under the eyes of your man makes him 
think he’s in for a long visit from you. An- 
other in the same line: When on an initial 
call, be ready to turn right toward the door 
the very moment you see your man is not in- 
terested or if he is busy. If a clerk comes 
in with letters to be signed, don’t wait; make 
tracks for the door, saying, ‘I see you’re busy. 
I'll call again. When would it be convenient 
for you to see me?’” 


OTHER SMALL POINTS 

“Frequently,” the agent went on, “when the 
prospect sees you turn toward the door, the 
very act will arouse his interest, and he will 
ask a question which will give you an oppor- 
tunity to return to his desk, in order to answer 
his question, 

““And never in these days assume your pros- 
pect has no insurance. Assume he carries a 
policy, but that he needs to have his attention 
called to an unusual form, which will, in addi- 
tion to what he has, better protect his inter- 
ests. If you can get him to talking about the 
insurance he is carrying, and if you can get 
him to ask your advice, in the end you'll 
probably write him for more insurance. 

“And never be what is called dogmatic in 
suggesting what your prospect needs. Use 
such phrases as ‘You know best, but, perhaps, 
it might be better for you to protect your 
family with a more modern form of insurance, 
in addition, of course to what you now carry.’ 

“Once in a while,” the agent continued, “an 
industrial solicitor gains the ear of the head 
of a large corporation. The solicitor is more 
familiar with small policies than with big 
policies, and the mistake is sometimes made, 
and not only by industrial but by ordinary 
solicitors, of soliciting a man for a smaller 
amount than he will take if he is carefully 
handled. Here’s a case in point in my own 
experience: I've just delivered to a man I 
solicited many times two policies for twenty- 
five thousand dollars each. Yet when I first 
tried to interest him IT had no thought he would 
take over ten thousand at the most. At the 
interview when I secured his application, to 
my astonishment he said, ‘T'll take twenty-five 
thousand.’ 

“Now, experience has taught me that when 
a man says, and right off the bat, he'll take 
twenty-five, there’s a good chance he'll take 
a good deal more. 

“ ‘Suppose,’ I suggested, ‘I have the policy 
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written for hfty thousand and have you ex 
amined with that amount in view? Of course 
you don’t have to take but twenty-five. Or, if 
you prefer, I'll have two policies written for 
twenty-five thousand each. If you decide you 
want them both, all the preliminaries will be 
complete. And your insurance age changes 
before long. Any insurance you take after 
that will cost you a good deal more, so, pos- 
sibly, by the plan I suggest I may save you 
a considerable amount.’ ” 


Two Poricies TAKEN 

“T had the two policies written, and when 
I laid them on my man’s desk, he reached for 
his check book and wrote a check for the two 
premiums, ‘Talked it over with my wife,’ he 
said, ‘We decided that as long as I was doing 
the thing we might just as well go the limit.’ ” 

The agent added, “I’ve got a heap more rules 
for soliciting, and the few I mentioned are 
only samples, and all my rules have come from 
experience—always keeping my eye on my 
man and trying to know what he is thinking. 
I'm learning more rules all the time, and I 
intend to go on learning until my own policies 
are claims.” 

Modern conditions have made the individual 
solicitor a double kind of solicitor. At any 
hour of his day he may happen to hit a chance 
for a big ordinary. Of course, the successful 
rules for soliciting are general in character, 
for human nature is much the same in all 
cases. But the industrial solicitor should 
train himself to expect that at any time, in- 
stead of writing a twenty-five cent weekly 
application, he may write a twenty-five, fifty, 
or even a hundred thousand at a clip. Indeed, 
the records prove the modern industrial solic- 
itor is by no means only a solicitor of the in- 
dustrial classes. He deals with all classes, 
from takers of weekly-payment policies, 
through the intermediate, and right up to the 
big men who, if they insure, are only inter- 
ested in “a whale of a policy.” And in order 
to solicit successfully all these classes the in- 
dustrial solicitor must not let his mind be 
fixed on one class to the exclusion of the 
others. 





Influenza Experience Table 
The number and amount of claims paid by 
the Business Mens Accident Association of 
America, Kansas City, Mo., since the influenza 
epidemic began is shown in the following 


schedule: 
Number Amount 





BctOber, A916 isciicscsisnsasees 230 $6,162 
November, 2918  .....0000.600 1,194 42,635 
December, WIS ...666 ss sce ys oe 1,289 47,147 
SOOUATY, WOUD ooiccccccsc.csivseee 941 36,161 
Wepraary, FOID osc ssccicsc cee 1,03 41,274 
March, FOI: vciccciciins ceca ses 752 31,471 

Total for six months.... 5,440 $204,853 


Once 10 Cents—Now 20 Cents 


Men who three years ago thought $1000 ordi- 
nary insurance enough to carry now think that 
$5000 is a normal amount. For the same reason 
the far-sighted mother who once thought a 10- 
cents weekly premium was enough is now ready 
to make it 20 cents. Have you worked sys- 
tematically on your debit to get that extra 10 
cents?—Virginia Standard. 
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Existing Policyholders Are Good Mate- 
rial Owing to Lessened Purchasing 
Power of Money 





WISE AGENT CATCHES CLIENTS YOUNG 





Sons, Daughters, Visitors and Next-Door Neighbors 
of Policyholders Should All Be Canvassed 


A letter from an agent of ten years’ standing 
asks for suggestions how to make prospects. 
It seems strange for a man with ten years’ ex- 
perience to thus write, but the fact that he 
has written indicates that he is not satisfied 
With things as they are, and that his face is 
towards the light. Apparently he is prepared 
to pay the price of getting them and even to 
scrapping his old ideas. When a man is willing 
to learn, there is always hope; in fact there is 
a good chance of his being born again and of 
his becoming a new man from a_ business 
standpoint. 

* * * 


It may be imagined that the correspondent 
will collect in from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty houses. He goes to these houses 
week by week, or fortnightly as the case may 
be. He goes on business, and he should always 
go as a business man—in a business-like way 
and with business continually in his mind (it 
is not every agent who does this). He is not 
there to gossip, or to talk politics, nor should 
he treat his business in a careless manner or 
make it appear more or less cheap in the eyes 
of his clients (very many agents do this). The 
policies he sells are about the best things his 
clients can buy, they are gilt-edged securities. 
He is rendering as good service as any other 
business man with whom they have dealings. 


He should ever keep this before him and them. 
* * * 


In very few houses are they fully covered. 
The value of money is not what it was. A two 
hundred dollar claim will not purchase for the 
claimant much more than half of what it would 
have purchased at the time the contract was 
made. So that practically every existing policy- 
holder should be regarded as a new prospect 
for further and future business. In the 
majority of cases they are better able to pay 
an increased premium to-day than they were 
able to pay a smaller premium some years 
ago. 

* * * 

They should therefore be tackled. This can 
be done in several ways. A chance may arise 
out of some death in the locality, and he is 
not a smart, up-to-date agent who does not 
make it his business to give special attention 
to clients and others who reside in a locality 
where a death has taken place, especially if 
the deceased has for some reason or another 
impressed if not shocked the locality. At times 
like these every client, and in a wider sense, 
every householder is a prospect, and the wise 
agent will take full advantage of this, It is his 
chance of making increase. 

* * * 

Then there are sons and daughters growing 
up and becoming more and more able to do 
business on their own account. A scrutiny of 
the collecting book will reveal where these are. 
They should be seen and canvassed and stuck 
to until business results. The fact that their 
parents have assured themselves will influence 
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them to do ditto. Lt will in most cases mean 
going to see them in the evenings, but there jg 
here a very fruitful source of new business 
both ordinary and industrial if it is followed 
up properly. He is a wise agent who catches 
his clients young, and who gets a big propor- 
tion of young life business on his book, 
* * * 

Agents should adopt the plan of seeing, Say, 
four of their clients each week in the evenings, 
They are collected from, as a dule, during the 
day. To go in the evening will mean seeing 
the whole family, including the husbands, and 
doing this once now and again, tactfully, can 
be made to yield some very excellent results 
in both branches. The agent should know 
what he has gone for; he has looked through 
his book and found that there is room for in- 
crease, that some are not nearly sufficiently 
covered,—that the position of the family has 
altered, that their income and prospects are 
brighter, that their responsibilities have in- 
creased and with them the need for increased 
cover has increased also. In fact, a live man, 
a man who is willing to pay the price, can 
scarcely avoid making prospects, for they meet 
him at almost every step. 

* * * 

Again, there are people an agent meets in a 
client’s house. A word in season with these 
can be made to yield excellent results. They 
like to be noticed—and they don’t object to 
being canvassed. Many insurance agents make 
it their business to canvass the next-door neigh- 
bors of their existing clients. They know them, 


they are seen by them, they have a nodding 


acquaintance with them. To get them will not 
add much to the trouble of collecting. Live 
men work this plan with very excellent results. 
—Insurance Mail. 


HYGIENE AS AID TO BUSINESS 


Simple Health Rules and Systematic Training 
Add to Insurance Man’s Efficiency 


It is said that a boiler uses only a small por- 
tion of energy created; likewise, a merchant 
uses a small percentage of energy when engaged 
in his work, but, nevertheless, the merchant 
who is in good physical trim has a decided ad- 
vantage over the weakling, the man who fails 
to exercise or observe the common rules of 
hygiene. Of course, a man need not go through 
a course of training, like an athlete, but a few 
health rules or a little systematic training will 
be found of inestimable value in selling insur- 
ance, industrial or other, 

The first rule to observe is to keep teeth and 
mouth clean and sweet, as nothing will so 
quickly ‘‘queer”’ 
the result of poor digestion or bad teeth. The 
next rule is the daily tub, a sure means of in- 


a sale as foul breath, as a rule 


stilling confidence and building up reserve 
energy. It has been said of a noted manager 
that he insisted on a daily tub for all his sales- 
men, as it had been demonstrated a man has 
more confidence in his ability when bodily clean. 

The air you breathe must come for much con- 
sideration. Window up and plenty of out-door air 
must be the rule; also a few deep breaths morn- 
ing and night. Filling the lungs with oxygen 
goes with the above. As to exercise, no pre- 
scribed form is needed, as long as some simple 
form of exercise is indulged in. Walking three 
or four miles a day is excellent, as is a few 
minutes with a portable rubber exerciser. Some 
men claim they secure sufficient exercise in the 
rounds of their daily toil; but this is not bene- 
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ficial, as the mind is not on the exercise being 
taken, and in consequence does less good, 

Sleep is the greatest tonic a man can indulge 
in, as it fits him for the day’s toil in a manner 
nothing can take the place of. Some men make 
the fatal error of supposing they can carouse 
every night and be fit the next day, claiming: 
“J have had a good time every night for years, 
and it never hurt my business,” which may in 
a measure be true, but the time will come when 
this type will go to pieces in an instant, and the 
pity of it all is a good salesman is lost. 

Drinking plenty of water is almost the very 
best form, and indeed, the only stimulant a man 
needs, as it keeps his stomach in good order 
and adds to his efficiency. All the above may 
contain nothing new, but analyze same and note 
how few are the men to whom they do not apply. 
Again, it may not be easy to acquire all the 
above list of accomplishments at one time, but, 
however little added to the stock of health max- 
ims you already follow, will help you notably. 





JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Promotions from Agency Ranks to Assist- 
ancies—Returning Soldiers Get Jobs 


The John Hancock announces the follow- 
ing promotions from agency ranks to assist- 
ancies in the district of their service: George 
L. Geitz, Cleveland I; Samuel Curry, Quincy; 
James A. Elliott, Philadelphia I; Harry Alder- 
man, Rochester; Morris Rubin, New York V. 

Promoted and transferred: Michael T. O’Con- 
nell, from agent at Hartford to assistant 
superintendent at River Point; *James Burke, 
formerly assistant at Chicago I, has returned 
as assistant-at-large, same agency, Chicago I; 
*Richard G. Duffy, formerly assistant cashier 
at Brooklyn IV, has returned to same capacity, 
Brooklyn IV; Albin A. Hammarstrom, formerly 
cashier at Worcester, has returned as assistant 
cashier, Worcester; Ralph W. Bonney, from 
cashier to assistant at Worcester; *Jacob M. 
Birnbaum, formerly agent at Philadelphia II, 
has returned as an assistant, Philadelphia II; 
*Arthur W, Moore, formerly cashier at Jersey 
City, has returned as assistant superintendent 
at Jersey City; *Edward Treiman, formerly 
assistant superintendent at Cincinnati II, has 
returned and appointed assistant superintend- 
ent-at-large at Cincinnati Il; *Romulus L. Des- 
rosiers, formerly clerk, has been appointed 
cashier at Worcester; *John J. Lynch, formerly 
assistant cashier, returned to same _ position, 
Cambridge; and Vincent J. Shea, from cashier 
at Newark to cashier at Philadelphia II. 





*Returned from military service. 


An Obsolete Excuse 


The man in the field selling life insurance 
ought not to hear ‘‘can’t afford it’’ very often 
when he is presenting the value of insurance 
Protection. One of the good things that Gov- 
ernment insurance has accomplished has been 
the practical elimination of this old worn and 
frazzled excuse. Ninety per cent of the men 
entering war service did not hesitate in taking 
insurance. The policies taken were overwhelm- 
ingly in number for $10,000, and an equally great 
majority of those taking them were thirty to 
forty dollars a month men. In the dictionary 
of life insurance there is no such word as “‘can't 
afford it,’ and the thirty-dollar-a-month sol- 
dier, with his Government policy, has em- 
phasized and proven it. 
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A. I. Schulte of New Jersey Completes 
25th Year of Service 





PROMOTIONS IN THE FIELD 





James A. Rush, of Owensboro, Ky., Tells Why He 
Made a Good 1918 Record 


Division Manager C, G. Terwilliger presented 
Assistant Superintendent A. I. Schulte with his 
certificate of Prudential Old Guard Class E 
membership recently, improving the occasion 
to praise the recipient upon his uniformly ex- 
cellent record, and in doing so dwelt upon the 
long and faithful service of Mr. Schulte as clerk, 
agent and assistant. Superintendent L. W. 
Frisbee of Orange, N. J., under whom Mr. 
Schulte began his Prudential career as a clerk 
in the Newark 1 office on March 19, 1894, pre- 
sented the badge. Mr. Schulte expressed his 
thanks to those who had spoken, to the com- 
pany for its kind treatment and to his asso- 
ciates for constant co-operation. After fifteen 
years’ service with Superintendent Frisbee, Mr. 
Schulte, on March 1, 1909, became an assistant 
in Newark 4. Subsequently he was transferred 
to Newark 1, and since March, 1917, has been 
in the Irvington district. 

The vacancy occasioned by the death inf March 
last of Agency Organizer William R. Hunt of 
Winona, Minn., has been filled through the pro- 
motion of Ernest I. Mainwaring, who was ad- 
vanced from assistant superintendent on April 
14. Mr. Mainwaring began an agency in De- 
troit, Mich., on April 5, 1909, and on September 
27 the same year his operations were trans- 
ferred to Kewanee, Ill. Results accomplished 
called for special recognition, and Mr. Main- 
waring became the assistant superintendent at 
Kewanee on February 20, 1911. 

The following-named in Division P were re- 
cently admitted to membership in Class A, 
Prudential Old Guard: Agency Organizer V. J. 
Mallongree, Escanaba, Mich.; Assistant Super- 
intendent F. W. Newhouse, Eau Claire, Wis., 
and Agents H. W. Browning and E. R. Cox, 
both of Peoria, Ill. 

Having demonstrated his ability to conduct 
an agency successfully, W. Dombrowski, whose 
service dates from February 14, 1916, was 
placed in charge of an assistant superin- 
tendency at Bayonne, N. J., last month. 

Charles A. Frey has been promoted from the 
agency which he conducted at Clinton, Ia., to 
the detached agency at Moline, Ill. 

Division Manager G. H. Chace, whose terri- 
tory comprises the Canadian districts, recently 
attended a meeting of the Hamilton, Ont., staff, 
called in the main to celebrate The Prudential 
anniversaries of District Cashier Miss T. Pitt 
and Agents J. T. Carroll and J. H. Turner. 
These have completed ten years of continuous 
service and have been moved up to Class B. 
It was Mr. Chace’s privilege to present the 
certificates of membership and the silver em- 
blems of Class B. 

The second name on the list of the 150 lead- 
ing assistancies in amount of ordinary net new 
business is I. Pichel of New York 2. A large 
group insurance policy was recently issued 
to the credit of a member of this staff. 

Formerly an agent in New York 12, F. G. 
Coursal is now in charge of an assistant super- 
intendency in Jersey City, one of the districts 
in Division A. : 

Superintendent G, C. Cameron, formerly in 
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charge of the Pittsfield, Mass., district, has 
been transferred to Boston 4. Harry Robinson 
succeeded Mr. Cameron in Pittsfield, moving 
up from an assistancy in Lewistown, Pa., a part 
of the Altoona district. On May 1, 1899, Mr. 
Robinson began an agency in Philadelphia 3, a 
year after he was given an assistancy and later 
transferred to Philadelphia 8. On February 1, 
1909, he became superintendent of the Toronto 
2 district, and four years later was transferred 
to Manayunk, Pa. Ill-health obliged Mr. Rob- 
inson on May 4, 1914, to retire for a season, 
but upon recovery he took an assistancy in 
Lewistown. 

During the week of March 17 Assistant 
Superintendent C. F, Alvord accompanied Agent 
C. W. Coombs over the latter’s debit in Hagers- 
town, Md., and together established a new con- 
dition of account record. When the report for 
the week was compiled the arrears were but 
17 per cent and the advance payments up to 
407 per cent of the debit of about $215. 

Two recent promotions in Division N are that 
of Raymond F. Dator to the assistant agency, 
Paterson, N. J., and Matthew D. Foley, to the 
assistant agency at Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 

Division N’s leading ordinary assistancy is 
that in the care of N. Schweiger, Middletown, 
N. Y.; including the week of March 10 his name 
stood seventh on the company’s list of the fore- 
most. The leading agent is N. C. Snyder of 
Kingston, N. Y.; his name is seventh on the 
list for his class. 

Frank Boyden has been promoted from an 
agency in Adrian, Mich., a detached part of the 
Detroit 2 district, to an assistant superin- 
tendency in his home town. Another recent 
promotion in Division J is that of Russell B. 
McFerren, from his agency in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to an assistancy in that city. 

Independent Agent A. E. Nutt of Denver, Col., 
having completed twenty years of continuous 
service, is now the owner of the diamond locket 
and a membership certificate in Class D of the 
Prudential Old Guard. 

Nathan T. Hibben, assistant superintendent 
at Connellsville, Pa., writes: 

My staff consists of five agents and myself. 
We handle a debit of $785. Week of March 31, 
arrears 13 per cent for the staff, Agent Leap- 
line leading, with only 3/5 per cent arrears. 

James A. Rush, assistant. superintendent, 
Owensboro, Ky., writes: 


I finished second in my district for the year 
1918 by being always after the business and 


* watching the agents that I might be able to help 


them in the most practical way. 

I count on good results, no matter how many 
finals I may have. I instruct my men to always 
give a square deal to everyone, work and talk 
to enough people about life insurance and its 
benefits, and they are bound to succeed. 

I believe a man cannot fail who is honest to 
himself, to the company which he represents 
and to the policyholders. He gives an honest 
day’s work and receives an honest pay en- 
velope. 

I also believe that we do our fellow-man a 
good deed when we place life insurance protec- 
tion in his home, whether it be ordinary or in- 
dustrial. So we work to the end that we are 
doing good, and the results take care of them- 
selves. 


New Insurance Commissioner 

John J. Donahue of Manchester, N. H., who 
represents the Union Central Life in that city 
and who also is a member of the State Senate, 
has been appointed New Hampshire Insurance 
Commissioner, succeeding the late Rufus N. 
Elwell. Harold Cheney, who has been in charge 
of the administration of the blue-sky law, has 
been appointed Deputy Commissioner. 
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WITH THE METROPOLITAN 


W. E. Webb of Poplar Bluff, Mo., Leading 
Agent Unattached for 1919 


The Metropolitan Life reports the following 
to be the twelve leading agents unattached in 
the country at large in amount of industrial 
gross increase for the year to and including the 
week of March 31, 1919: 


Agent Unattached District 
pA Cae Cae are Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
2 Stanley Tchorzynski.......... Maumee, Ohio 
SRR IBIOW so iss c sds asuees Piedmont, Ga. 
4 GC, W. Phillips, Jr. ......< 0.0% Bluff City, Tenn. 
ee We A SION a iis niss.65.0 000s Providence, R. I. 
6 GW. Balbourne ....006000 5005s Lewiston, Me. 
fo | TR ee reer Paterson, N. J. 
Bo We Be PAC CONIA ss scans usw De Soto, Tenn. 
Di Bae MUD sis cks ones casper Pawtucket, R. I. 
lee ae) Cs) Se Providence, R. I. 
OD We A ARS cscs ssewoescste Des Moines, Ia. 
A ge ac Se Terrace Park, Mo. 


Following are the twelve leading agents in 
the country at large in amount of industrial 
gross increase for the year to and including the 
week of March 31, 1919: 


Agent District 
BAe RIE: Socio es sae e eee nesses Oakland, Ill. 
2 PIR Bey. ss:s05%'s% ....Terrace Park, Mo. 
BS, By eeUR:.. hasseess Clarksburg, W. Va. 
OF: TS SeABUIOW. io sancarnuensieons Oakland, I11. 
B Max SeaNGiNer in ikcic noe sam Falls City, Ky. 
6 Micolo Cucchiara ............5 Hoboken, N. J. 
fe | SE RR (1 ). eT Pern eT Pocatello, Idaho 
S ©: ia Cagnina......%% Knickerbocker, N. Y. 
S i: By Bre Water: 6.25 <450<458 Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
10 Sam Tizkowitz...........0.s60%. Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
28> Ie Se URES: oss ose oaveshses ee Butte, Mont. 
ae 2s Bs SaENED oso50 seen es Fort William, Can. 


Following are the twelve leading districts in 
the country at large in percentage of debits 
maintaining the debit requirements in the in- 
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dustrial department to and including the week 
of March 31: 


District Superintendent 
1 “ERPlOwG0G, Tl. iveisscceewes W. F. Monahan 
rues Oe iT A | rr eS Joseph Mills 
3 Milwaukee, Wis. ............ Cc. J. Kallmeyer 
i RAP RAPB LAN sia vsscectaneneonee John Haut 
Do MRAWOPARIC CAN. .issiiciaiescwasnicwess F. L. Ray 
GC: SDRETOM INIOD Ss 6i6:0:5-6 iestereaoswass Edwin Bond 
7 GOWMDUS, PDRIO: oo icad sc csccccccec Cc. B. Wiles 
8 Pittsburgh South; Pa......6.0:006 06 L. J. Regan 
OD ROPEWIINO IN OW 655 b00:b ce scwe oe G. A. Scanlan 
a0" (De SOLOS TOM. 66 ooceesccecccece W. H. Jones 
BT Bey View, WS. cccscacccvcece M. J. Le Breck 
12 “Bush wiek. Ni. Y 5 «.0<s5004:s00% John Goldthorpe 


Following are the twelve leading districts in 
the country at large in amount of industrial 
gross increase for the year to and including the 
week of March 31: 


District Superintendent 
1 @Oakdand, Ty o:65. 66casccesccd. C, Wrenmeier 
2. Dnelewood, Wi .6.. 6cscsc sieve W. F. Monahan 
3: We SO00, TORN. oss 54s bs oicacscet W. H. Jones 
a> SAW AO IN WY os cioeaceaxecice F. D. Berkeley 
5 Wilkes-Barre, Pa.......... W. O. Washburn 
6 Morrisania, Ne Y osc cece ecccieed G. A. Weigel 
7? Mnickerbocker, N: Y...<.0..%.0200 L. S. Bruenn 
S Columbus, OhiO 2... .666.066 ccccces C. B. Wiles 
S PORT UOEBS MOE. eos oieis Kd ccsccclscatcatese John Haut 
10 Providence, Ro ie ccak cece ss A. F. C. Fiske 
aL SRCrentOn, BA. os.ccsieciwcdorsecork James James 
12 Milwaukee, Wi8.. ..666c.c. ce C. J. Kallmeyer 


Educating the Public On Insurance 

Frank L. Travis, Superintendent of Insurance 
in Kansas, has announced a plan of issuing 
regular bulletins to the newspapers of the 
State on the insurance business. The news- 
papers will be asked to publish the bulletins as 
a matter of information to their readers. The 
bulletins will discuss different features of the 
insurance business, the rulings of the courts 
and the Departments on various phases of in- 








out Illinois. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


weeks of this year. 


Supt. from the time he starts. 


months, 


and work for the Globe. Apply, 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 





HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 

industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 

Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 

within the ‘‘forty mile limit”? reached by and through suburban transpor- 

tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
“‘Claims Paid on Sight.” 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Thursday 
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surance matters, how to work toward a reduc. 
tion in fire rates and much technical insurance 
material to try to educate the people into the 
intricacies of insurance, 

“Many people regard insurance as a mys- 
terious proposition,” said Mr. Travis. “It isn’t, 
and so We are planning to remove the mystery 
if we can by informing people just what insur- 
ance is, how it operates and what should be 
done by the policyholder and the company, The 
bulletins ought to be of real value to everyone, 
as they should put the insurance business on a 
more stable basis in the minds of everyone,” 


Concerning Arrears 


Arrears there always were, and will always 
be, we fear. We have never done our conflict 
with arrears. We must never tire in our efforts 
to prevent them arising or to get them re- 
duced or cleared off. If you don’t use the hoe 
frequently your plot will soon be smothered in 
weeds, and the better the soil and the more 
you have manured it the faster the weeds will 
grow. Arrears are like that—they need fre- 
quent attention. If you want the nightmare, go 
through your collecting books and see how 
many cases and how much debit is in arrears 
six weeks or more. A Six-to-one chance is q 
risky thing, but that’s the risk of lapsing with 
all debit six weeks or more in arrears. And 
the longer the cases remain in a chronic state 
of arrear the surer they are to lapse ultimately. 
Think it over. Look over your experience of 
lapses and then say if this is not true of your 
district. 

Arrears are your worst enemy. Be constantly 
on your guard and in antagonism against them, 
Reduce the arrears. Encourage policyholders 
to keep clear of arrears. Arrears cause lapses; 
lapses discourage policyholders and lose busi- 
ness and close doors against new business. Get 
the arrears paid—never be satisfied until they 
are paid. You will find that the lower your 
arrears are the better your progress will be.— 
Pioneer Staff Journal. 











THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. LAWRENCE CLARK, President 
J. C. MAGINNIS, Vice-President—Gen. Mgr. 


Incorporated 1882 


JOS. H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 
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Subscribers to THE SPECTATOR Take Note. 
ET A BINDER FoR vouR SPECTATOR. 


No'systematic reader of a technical journal like THE SPECTATOR, 
should waste the full value of the subscription price paid by throwing 
away the paper after reading, but should keep it on file for future ref- 
erence. Prominent company managers and other underwriters who 
keep THE SPECTATOR on file will testify to the benefits derived thereby. 

Send $1.50 to the undersigned and we will forward a handsome 
binder that will carry 26 numbers of the paper or one volume, bound 
substantially in cloth and stamped on the front cover and back with 
gilt inscription of the name of the journal. 


SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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History and Social Value of Life Insurance 


BY HENRY MOIR 


A pamphlet replete with information regarding the development of life insurance 
from its earliest beginnings. : : 
Social Aspects pointed out in a way to give pointers to thoughtful agents. 


Price per copy, 50 cents 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents NEW YORK 
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A TALK TO A NEW MAN 


Agent in the Beginning Unlikely to Real- 
ize Social Usefulness of His Efforts 


FEW WORK FOR MONEY ONLY 


Many Who Are Turned Down for Insurance Live 
Lonzer Solely Owing to Fact that They 
Have Been Rejected 
\ State agent for a certain life insurance 
company never allows a new man to leave his 
vflice to solicit business before giving him a 
talk on the value of the work the life insurance 
agent is doing. He shows how the insurance 
agent is preparing men and women in a very 
practical way to meet the problems connected 
with death. The work he is doing along this 
line may result in more practical good than 
the work that the minister does, because with- 
out the balm of life insurance it would be very 
hard indeed for many families to continue their 
faith in the teachings of their religious ad- 
visers, the preachers, the priests, and the rab- 

bis. 

He shows these new men the frequent ex- 
amination a man receives who is constantly 
increasing the amount of insurance he carries 
results in locating any minor physical weak- 
nesses before they become serious and gives 
the insured an opportunity to cure them before 
they become at all dangerous. In this way the 
insurance agent is improving the health and 
prolonging the lives of those he insures, es- 
pecially if he keeps adding to the insurance 
carried. 


INSURANCE CULTIVATES THRIFT 
He shows these new men how the paying of 
Insurance premiums cultivates habits of thrift. 
This results in saviig more money than would 
In fact, there are many 
men whose. total savings are represented by 


otherwise be the case. 


the insurance policies they carry. Never in 
their lives do they have any sizable sum of 
money in their possession at one time until an 
endowment policy matures. In this way the 
iusurance agent is doing the work of a banker. 

There are few if any men in any line of work 
Who are working solely and entirely for the 
money they get out of it. Hvery man likes to 
have a goodly income, but the income alone is 
het all that he wants. He likes to feel that 
he is really doing humanity some good, that 
the world will have been a better world be- 
cause of the work he will have done. 

There are few if any professions of which a 
man can justly be more proud than that of the 
Insuring of the lives of men and woman. As 
the years go by there are more and more peo- 
ple who share the ideas of the aforementioned 
State agent. There are few people who are as 
enthusiastic about the business as he is, but 
there are many who do share his ideas. 

It is an established fact that extremes in 


wealth and poverty tend to immorality, if not 
even to crime. The very rich become idle and 
the Devil finds work for their hands to do, 
unless the greatest cffort is exerted to direct 
these hands to useful occupations. The very 
poor lose hope and ambition. They live in un- 
clean, unhealthy surroundings, and are improp- 
erly nourished. It is only a step to immor- 
ality and crime. They are, inclined to feel that 
nothing much can be lost anyhow. 


CHILDREN ARE PROTECTED 

Life insurance does not make the rich poorer, 
but it does prevent many a family becoming 
poverty striken when the breadwinner is sud- 
denly taken away. There are no statistics to 
show just how many boys and girls are kept 
in the straight and narrow path, because of 
the insurance policy carried by the father, who 
died while they were in their early childhood. 
That the number is a geodly one the experience 
of any life insurance agent will show him. 
‘Ss no dif- 





Isn’t this practical religion? It mak 
ference whether the insurance agent who wrote 
these policies was a church worker or not, he 
was making the pathway of life easier and 
safer for the little ones. 

Every man who is the father of growing boys 
and girls can well be grateful from the bottom 
of his heart to the insurance agent who per- 
suaded him to take out his first policy. There 
is no way of telling how many snares and 
pitfalls the money from these policies may 
serve to protect these children from, if he 
should die before they grow up. 


GOOD HEALTH IS PROMOTED 

Those men and women who earry life insur- 
ance policies are the best physical specimens 
of womanhood and manhood we have in this 
country. They usunlly remain in good condi- 
tion, and this is partly due, in numerous in- 
stances, to the fact that they continue to take 
out new policies and to undergo thorough phy- 
sical examinations. One of the reasons why 
people lose their health is because they do not 
discover little ailments until they become big 
ssarily about minor 





ones or they worry unnee 
ills. Life insurance means that the insured, 
if he keeps adding to the amount of his finsur- 
ance, undergoes periodic thorough examina- 
tions without the unhealthy state of mind that 
might result if these examinations were the 
result of worrying about his health instead of 
straight business propositions undergone as a 
matter of course. 

Many a man has changed his habits in such 
a way as to very considerably prolong his life 
as the result of suggestions coming from a 
medical examination made in connection with 
an application for life insurance. Every insur- 
ance agent knows of men who are still living 
long years after they were turned down for an 
insurance policy. If the truth were known it 
would be discovered that the reason these men 
are still alive is because they were turned 
down for insurance. It set them to thinking 


and to looking into their course of life. It has 
been the different life these men have been 
living, the greater attention that they have 
been giving to their health, that has resulted 
in prolonging their lives. They can well thank 
the insurance agents who persuaded them to 
sign their names on the dotted lines of the 
policy applications. 

Isn’t this doing conservation work? Isn’t it 
prolonging life? To be sure, this work could 
not be done without the help of the doctors; 
neither could the doctors do it so effectively 
without the help of the insurance agents. The 
work of the insurance agent has added many a 
year to the life of the men and women he has 
interviewed, 


SAVING HABITS INCULCATED 

When it comes to the power of thrift, every- 
one has to take his hat off to the life insurance 
agent. There is no other man who has done 
enywhere near as much to prevent this country 
of ours from becoming a nation of spendthrifts 
«xs the life insurance agent. He has taught 
millions to save regularly. .He has even gone 
from house to house collecting five and ten 
cent pieces weekly from the people. This pro- 
cess has taught them the importance of saving 
small sums. No one can look at the immense 
buildings housing the home offices of our great 
insurance companies without being impressed 
with the power of gathering together thousands 
upon thousands of small sums. The average 
size of the policies of any insurance company 
is not large. Those of the industrial companies 
ore very small, but the totals are large and 
impressive. 

This saving of small sums has worked to the 
ndvantage of the people in two ways. In the 
first place it has taught the individual how to 
save. In the second it has gathered together 
vast sums of money, much of which would have 
remained idle or been wasted, if it had not 
been collected in this way, and set to work to 
earn more money. Many a great undertaking 
has been possible because of the financial 
backing of the insurance companies that would 
not have been so successful if these reservoirs 
of the savings of the people had not existed. 

Are there any men or institutions that are 
doing more practical work for the welfare of 
the nation than are the life insurance agents? 
Is there any other profession a man can enter 
where he can do as much good to his fellow 
men? He is improving the morals, the health 
and the financial conditions of all the people 
he does business with. Is there any calling a 
man could enter where he would be able to 
do more than this? 





Census of the Home on Your Debit 


“T have got industrial in that house. Is there 
room for an ordinary?’’ Do you ask yourself 
that question? 

Another: “I have got a $1000 policy in that 
house. Can’t he afford a $5000 or a $50002?’— 
Virginia Weekly Standard. 
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OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Pointers on Getting Your Man to the 
Doctor's and Getting the First 
Premium 








WHEN YOUR COMPANY NEEDS YOU 


Jump Right In and You Find It Pays—How to 

Deal with the Man Who Wants to Back Out 

When you have taken a man’s application, 
get him before the medical examiner at the 
quickest possible moment. If he lives in the 
country and says he will go into town some 
day soon, do not agree to it. Tell him life in- 
surance is for every day and he has no protec- 
tion until he gets it. If he is busy and cannot 
leave his work, tell him the doctor will be out 
that night and examine him. If the trip is too 
long for the doctor to make for the regular fee, 
pay the doctor the difference, but get them to- 
gether. I have known an agent to take the 
farmer’s place at the plough and work half a 
day and let the farmer drive into town for 
examination. And it was a good idea. In these 
days of knockers and twisters and smart 
Alecks who abound, the necessity of prompt 
medical examination ought to be understood 
without a hint. 


Get THAT SETTLEMENT Now 


The time for the settlement is when the 
names goes on the “ap.” When a man has 
reached a point where he signs for the policy, 
he is at the proper point where he is ready 
to settle for it. Right there is a good place 
for the agent to fall down, and if he does it 
is his own fault. If you are wortli your feed 
you have already learned how the applicant 
wants to settle, and there is but one question 
as to when, and that is now. I have known 
agents to work half a day to get an application 
and then lose out on the settlement, just be- 
cause he figured that if he only got the “ap” 
the rest was easy. Do not be afraid to talk 
business. If he asks you if you will take his 
note for the premium, tell him yes, provided 
his note is good at the bank; that your com- 
pany-does not take notes, but if a little time is 
any accommodation to him and the bank will 
take his paper, you will do business with him 
that way. Tell him that you will have to get 
the note cashed and send the money to the 
company, and that when his policy comes he 
will find it is accompanied by a receipt from the 
home office for the first year’s premium. He 
may put up a talk, that if his note is good at 
the bank it ought to be good with the com- 
pany. Come right back with the explanation 
that if he should die he would not expect the 
company to come around and want to settle 
with his wife with a lot of notes. It must be 
spot cash with her, and therefore there is 
nothing but spot cash that goes with the com- 
pany. He may say that he knows what you 
will do with the bank. You will do the same 
as these stallion sharpers do—get the notes and 
then discount them for half their face at the 
bank. Tell him that if his note is not actually 
worth a hundred cents on the dollar he can- 
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not buy life insurance with it, and if the 
bank asks a discount the deal is off. He may 
say that he does not want his note kicking 
around the bank, but if you will agree to hold 
it yourself he will give it. If you are fool 
enough to agree to that, at least be honest 
enough to stick to your agreement. But you 
better tell him that you would be glad to do 
that but that you have not the money to in- 
vest in even his gilt-edged paper; you wish 
you had, but he will find his note in the bank, 
where he can pay it when due, or arrange with 
his banker to carry it a while—that is what the 
bank is for. If he says you may send the 
policy along and he will pay for it when it 
comes, tell him the cash must go in with the 
application, and you are instructed to give him 
a binding receipt which guarantees the re- 
turn of the payment if he does not get a policy 
after he has been examined by the regular 
examiner. Soften the whole thing up by say- 
ing that life insurance is different from most 
business. That is like starting a bank ac- 
count, and cannot be done with anything but 
cash or its equivalent. Whatever you do, get 
the settlement, or do not whine if you are 
struck for a medical examination and are out 
your time and labor. 


Jump Ricut IN 

It not infrequently occurs in the field of every 
life agent that something comes up which de- 
mands attention and which would necessitate 
considerable expense on the part of the home 
office to attend to, while the agent could do it 
with scarcely any cost or trouble. Always be 
ready to jump right into the breach and 
promptly attend to such matters, and let your 
home office understand that you are glad to be 
of service anywhere and anyhow on demand. 
Do not stop to consider the cost, or figure out 
what there may be in it for you. Remember 
that the company’s interests are your interests. 
Your commissions may constitute your only 
source of income, but they do not by any means 
constitute your only duty to the management. 
Your business is a broad one, and the success- 
ful agent is the one who looks upon it in the 
broadest possible light. 


NAIL THE BACKSLIDER 

One of the most trying things that come our 
way is that of the man who signs up, settles 
for the policy, and then backs out before he 
takes the examination; and it is right there 
that the agent’s patience and ingenuity are put 
to the greatest test. Either he has the work to 
do all over again, and is doubly handicapped 
by the new opposition of the applicant, or he 
may return the premium with a smile, while 
inside he is swearing like a pirate. 

The better way, however, is to treat it as a 
purely business transaction and a closed inci- 
dent. Before going to see the backslider, get 
your ammunition ready. Go to the post office 
and buy a post office order for the full amount 
of the premium and send it to the home office. 
Take the receipt with you and call on the man 
and put into your face all the sympathy you 
can summon, if you have to borrow a supply 
from somebody for the occasion. Tell him 
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that you are mighty sorry, but that you have 
already sent the money to the home office, and 
show him the receipt; that, much as you 
would like to accommodate him, it is too late; 
that the only way under the sun that he can 
get his money back is for him to take the 
examination. If he is not insurable he won't 
get a policy, and to look at the binding re- 
ceipt which you gave him, that provides for a 
return of the money if he is rejected. Put 
your doctor on to him, and, above everything 
else, see to it that the home office has the 
whole thing in detail. If he is foxy enough, 
he will at once decide to fool ’em by so an- 
swering the questions at the examination as 
to assure a rejection. You are right onto 
that scheme, and it is up to you to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with him along the line 
that any false answer to the examiner which 
he may make will certainly be discovered, and 
that the courts would doubtless construe such 
false answer as an attempt to procure money 
under false representation, and that is a penal 
offense punishable by fine or imprisonment, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. This line 
of argument on your part is perfectly legit- 
imate. You did your work honestly—sold him 
a good policy and are entitled to your compen- 
sation, even if you have to scare the stuffing 
out of him to get it. Of course you go over 
again the value of protection and use all the 
arguments at your command to reconvert him, 
but if he is obstinate, determined to be ugly, 
smilingly bid him good-bye, hang onto the 
dough and let him whistle. If he goes to talk- 
ing about having been beaten and is creating 
a bad impression in the neighborhood, tell the 
people just what happened, your helplessness 
in the matter, and they will decide with you 
every time. If you emphasize the fact that 
every man ought to know his own mind and 
that you are in no wise responsible for such 
weakness, every mother’s son of them will 
agree with you. 


Keer Postep 

It is difficult to estimate the value of the 
field man to be derived from the various in- 
surance journals published in the country. 
Every life insurance man should subscribe for 
as many of the insurance periodicais as he can 
find the time to read and the money to pay 
for. You will find something in every issue 
that will help you write an “ap,” and_ the 
money is well invested. 


Let Tuts Soak IN 

Never as long as you are in this business 
come at your prospect with the cost of the 
policy at the start. Once get that thought in 
his mind and it will stick there to the utter 
exclusion of all else. If he asks what it will 
cost, do not hear him. Begin by showing him 
the table of values, the guaranteed reserves, 
the cash he can get from year to year, the 
extended insurance column, the paid-up 


values, the terminal options of cash, paid-up in- 
surance and cash balance. Sandwich into the 
talk the constant protection, be enthusiastic and 
earnest, but skip the cost until you see that 
you have gotten him fully interested in the 
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matter, and then never use the word “cost” 
at all. Call it a bank account and refer to the 
premiums as “deposits,” and all through, from 
the interview, sell him a bank account that will 
come back to him in the end. Then, when you 
are ready for it, show him what he is to de- 
posit yearly. Thus you create the demand 
and stand a good show of supplying it. When 
a man really wants a thing the cost is of 
secondary consideration. Until he does really 
want it, the cost is his chief consideration. 
Let this soak in—it will come handy. 


Cur Ir Wie OPEN 


Sometime you will go against the man who 
says that you may take his application and 
send him a policy, and if it suits him he will 
send you the premium. He is, perhaps, a man 
that is as good as gold and could buy anything 
he wanted and have the bill sent to him, and 
does not stop to think that life insurance dif- 
fers from any other commodity in this re- 
spect. You dislike to refuse him, but you know 
that there is unlimited opportunity for a back- 
out on such a proposition, however well- 
meaning your man may be. In this case there 
is absolutely but one way to proceed, and that 
is to “cut it wide open” and tell nim the facts. 
Tell him that you are willing to go in writing 
that if, when the policy arrives, it is not ex- 
actly as represented and corresponds with the 
figures which you will leave with him, he may 
return it to you without expense, if he will 
also go in writing that if it is as represented 
and the figures do agree he will take it and 
pay for it. ITe will at once ask you what dif- 
ference there is between that proposition and 
his. Then tell him this: 


“Well, my friend, there is just this differ- 
ence. You say that when the policy comes if 
it suits you you will take it. I tell you just 
what it is and you are suited well enough to 
make your proposition. I see what is on your 
mind, but you do not see what is on my mind. 
Suppose T send you the policy and it is exactly 
as represented, and for some reason you have 
changed your mind so that no policy would 
suit you, you could return it and I would have 
to pay for the medical examination and be out 
all my time and effort in selling you the policy, 
which you will admit has been no easy task. 
You are now as well able to say whether it 
will suit you as you will ever be. I guarantee 
that you get exactly what I have shown you, 
and you guarantee that if so you will take it. 
This is, as you will agree, good business. You 
are sure that you get what you buy or you 
do not pay for it. I will write right here on 
the application blank which goes to the home 
office the agreement that if it is as represented 
you will pay for it within thirty days from the 
day it is received, and if not so you will re- 
turn it at once. If that is not fair and you 
cannot meet me half way on it when the 
Suarantee is all in your favor, I see no way 
by which we can come together on the deal.” 
This is a case where the greatest frankness 
1S necessary, and if he still refuses to do that, 
unless you have the money to throw away for 
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the examination, you better fold your tents, 
like the Arab, and quietly steal away. 


Who Lirp? 


Sometimes a letter is received at the home 
office couched in terms somewhat like this: 


“Gentlemen: 

“A few days ago your agent, Mr. (yourself) 
sold me a policy which I herewith return to 
you because it is not as represented. He 
swore that when I had paid twenty years I 
would get all my money back, and he is a 
blankety blanked liar. He guaranteed it would 
be an endowment policy, and it says right on 
the policy that it is a twenty-year limited 
pay policy. T want you to send me at once 
the money I paid or I will have the agent 
arrested for getting money under false repre- 
sentation and sue you for damages. I am 
responsible and mean what I say. I will give 
you just ten days to make good. Then you 
will hear something drop. 

“Yours truly, 
“GIVADAM JONES.” 


Then you will sce the foolishness of talking 
two kinds of a policy to a man. If you have 
started out on an endowment, stick to the en- 
dowment. If you have to change to a cheaper 
policy, be sure to explain it is as it is, and 
leave the figures with him as they will appear 
on the policv which you sold him. When he 
has once gotten the endowment settlement into 
his head he will swear by all the gods that it 
is what he bought. If you have not done this 
the probabilities are that his letter is a mighty 
sight nearer the truth than the basis on which 
you sold the policy. You can bet your last 
penny that your company will stick right by 
you unless they have good reason to believe 
the other fellow, and the proof of the wisdom 
of their confidence in you lies in the figures 
which you left with the applicant. He must 
either produce them and prove his claim or 
pay up. The old excuse that you did talk on 
endowment at first but he decided to take a 
twenty-pay life may go for once or twice, but 
it gets monotonous after a while, and in the 
long run results in your dismissal under a 
cloud. 


“Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute 
What you can do or dream you can, begin it: 
3oldness has genius, power and magic in it. 
Only engage and then the mind grows heated: 
Begin and then the work will be completed.” 

—Goethe. 


(The foregoing is a further instalment of a 
series to continue in the industrial section of 
Tne Spectator. It is taken from a recently 
published work entitled “Objections and An- 
swers,” by Ira C. Edwards, the well-known 
writer on insurance subjects.) 


Business Booming in Birmingham, Ala. 

The American National Insurance Company 
of Texas reports Birmingham, Ala., as one of its 
hest agencies. Its industrial increase in that 
citv, with ten agencies, has been more than 
$200 for the past ten months, with ten agents 
employed. 
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BASIC POINTS FOR AGENTS 





Learn Something Beforehand About the 
Man You Intend to Approach 





HOW HE IS “FIXED” FINANCIALLY 
Canvasser Must Have His Arguments at His 
Fingers’ Ends, with Apt Illu trations Ready 

A general in command of an army usually 
plans his operations rather carefully before 
hazarding a battle. The agent who tackles a 
man for life insurance without having made any 
previous study of his client or given any 
preparatory thought to his mode of procedure 
will never make a success of his business, and 
doesn’t deserve to. If he does win an applica- 
tion once in a while he can thank his lucky 
stars and not his brains. His occasional suc- 
cess is not owing to his methods of canvassing, 
but rather in spite of them. 

It is seldom that the agent has not a chance 
to learn something beforehand regarding the 
man whom he wishes to insure. So much de- 
pends upon the first interview that it is usually 
worth the agent’s while to postpone calling 
upon his man until he can secure sufficient in- 
formation about him to approach him intelli- 
gently, instead of blundering in upon him aim- 
lessly and wasting precious time in getting in- 
formation possible to secure beforehand. 

The following are some particulars that you 
should know in advance before you interview 
your man, You should know his age, at least 
approximately; whether he is married and has 
a family to support; whether he is ‘‘well-fixed’’ 
financially. All these things are important, be- 
cause from them you must decide the plan and 
amount of insurance which you think he should 
carry. Then there is the question of previous 
insurance. Does he carry any old-line insur- 
ance now? If he does, you know that he al- 
ready believes in life insurance, and you will 
not have to make a new convert. Do you know 
or have you insured any of his friends? If so, 
yeu have a grand opportunity. He evidently 
recognizes the benefit of insurance, and you 
will be doing him a good turn if you can induce 
him to place his allegiance with a reliable con- 
cern. And while you are making your pre- 
liminary inquiries, don’t fail to inquire about 
your prospect’s insurability. Does he enjoy good 
health, has he ever been seriously sick, are 
his habits good, any consumption or insanity 
in the family history? A few judicious in- 
quiries along these lines will save the agent 
a good many hours of wasted time and the 
company an examination fee. 

One other point in conclusion. In the last 
paragraph we referred to the necessity of in- 
quiring about age, financial circumstances, ete., 
in order to fix upon plan and amount in ad- 
vance; and don’t change your mind without 
very good reason. Talk one plan. Then you 
won't he chasing all over the rate-book, con- 
fusing your prospect with all manner of differ- 
ent plans. Remember that the ordinary man is 
not an insurance expert like yourself. You have 
given years to the study of such matters, and 
therefore can’t expect him to take them into 
his head in a few minutes. Best keep his at- 
tention confined to one plan; then there will 
not be so much danger of confusing him. 


PREPARE YOUR ARGUMENTS 


The life insurance canvasser cannot prepare 
his arguments too carefully. Let them be well 
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thought out, carefully expressed, well illus- 
trated. Ponder over the best methods of in- 
iroducing them, developing them, and emphasiz- 
ing them. It may even pay you to elaborate 
several ways of expressing the same argument, 
for there are many men whose minds are so 
constituted that the full force of your reasoning 
does not strike them until it has been repeated 
more than once. Classify your arguments. 
Have them marshalled in well-ordered array 
within the recesses of your brain, ready for 
service when the time of action arrives. 

In the last paragraph we used the word ‘‘well 
illustrates.’’ Do you realize the value of illus- 
trations? The preacher, the lawyer, the lec- 
turer, the political spell-binder, all those who 
aim to persuade men—they understand the im- 
portance of illustrations, and consequently use 
them freely. Learn your lesson from these 
masters of the art of persuasion and imitate 
their methods. Reinforce your arguments by 
means of the most telling illustrations at your 
command—illustrations based on actual fact. 
For instance, you are talking with a man who 
has a family to support but carries no insur- 
ance. Remind him of some instance (well 
known to him) of a family left in poverty 
through the failure of the husband to provide 
insurance. Don’t exaggerate, don’t harp on 
the illustrations too long, but be sure that your 
prospect sees and feels the point of your argu- 
ments. 

To make the most of your arguments you 
must have them at your fingers’ ends. Have 
them ready and waiting. It is even a good plan 
to jot down beforehand the points to which 
you intend to refer. We know men who never 
think of undertaking an important interview 
of any kind without previously rehearsing in 
their minds the arguments that they mean to 
employ. 

Know your best arguments and rely upon 
them, This does not mean that you are al- 
ways to employ the same arguments. All men 
are not alike. When you approach a prospect 
you must use the reasoning that you think is 
best adapted to his particular circumstances. 
But in the main you must depend principally 
on the ‘old reliable’? arguments that have 
served you so often before. They are the 
veterans and must bear the brunt of the fight- 
ing. If you mect with a reverse, use one of the 
old brigade to cover your retreat. If there is an 
attack to be pushed home there are no others 
upon which you can so well rely. 

We purpose discussing some of these ‘‘old re- 
liable’ arguments that every agent should he 
master of, although so few can use them with 
An agent may combine a 
ihorough knowledge of his subject with the 
volubility of a gramaphone and yet fail to im- 
press a prospect with his arguments. He is 
not master of his arguments unless he can 
make the prospect feel them. <A _ mere ,ac- 
quiescence is not enough. The reasoning must 
be so emphasized and dwelt upon that the 
prospect will have a vivid realization of its 
truth and applicability to his own circumstances. 
The agent has not mastered the argument un- 
less he can do this. 


real effectiveness. 


IT PREVENTS WORRY 
The doctors tell us that ‘‘worry’’ is one of 
the greatest factors in shortening life. It is 
worry, not work, that kills. Ask any business 
man struggling to accumulate a fortune, or to 
guard the fortune that he has accumulated, and 
he will tell you that it is not the labor and the 
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toil that wear upon him so much as the anxiety 
and the strain. 

Life insurance will prevent the anxiety and 
the strain. It is an investment that lets one 
sleep at night, and no time or pains are re- 
quired to look after it during the day. 
Whether the money markets rise or drop, 
whether the crops fail or prosper, a life policy 
is secure. Whether other plans succeed or not, 
there is no uncertainty about that investment. 
Many a man has felt, as it were, a great weight 
lifted off his shoulders when he received his 
policy and realized that, whatever came, his 
family and his business were protected. Many 
a man passing through financial stress or severe 
sickness has called to mind with unspeakable 
relief and self-congratulation that life policy 
which he took out in former days and kept in 
force. Life insurance replaces uneasiness, 
anxiety and uncertainty by cheerfulness, confi- 
dence and security. It does not pretend to 
avert death, but it does take the worry out of 
a man’s life. Were there no other arguments 
in its favor, it would be well worth while for 
this reason alone. 


NO SHRINKAGE IN THIS ASSET 


It is a matter of common knowledge that 
when a man dies and his executors begin to 
wind up his affairs there must nearly always 
be an allowance made in their calculations for 
the inevitable shrinkage in the assets of his 
A man’s account may show him to be 
worth $10,000 at his decease; but what with 
bad debts, fluetuations in stocks, shrinkage in 


estate. 


real estate, delays and expenses of collection, 
losses through the inexperience or inattention 
of the executors, probate fees, lawyers’ charges, 
ete., the ultimate amount of the estate may 
dwindle to 50 per cent of its book value. 
There is one asset, however, which is always 
collectible and may be turned into cash without 
delay, involves no lawyer’s fees, and is always 
at par. That asset is a life insurance policy. 
Agents might well make use of this argument 
more frequently than they do, especially when 
comparing life insurance with other forms of 
Every man ought to possess at 
least one asset whose value is not subject to 


investment. 
depreciation. 


PROMPT PAYMENT 

You may have read the justly celebrated in- 
cident concerning the promptest death claim on 
The hero of this tale, like many an- 
other hero in all ages of the world’s history, 
was of humble origin. In fact, he was a window 
cleaner employed by the janitor of a New York 
skyscraper. The second floor of the building 
was occupied by the offices of a well-known 
insurance company, in which the window cleaner 


record. 


with commendable loyalty to local institutions 
had insured his life—and wisely so. For it 
happened one day as he was pursuing his chosen 
vocation on the thirteenth floor that he missed 
his footing and fell. As he shot past the second 
story, the head office of his insurance company, 
they handed him out his cheque. 

Such promptitude is no doubt unusual even 
for a company so well organized as the one re- 
ferred to. But it is a fact that almost all com- 
panies make a special point of paying death 
claims as punctually as possible, and that cir- 
cumstance constitutes one more argument in 
favor of life insurance. It surely cannot be 
denied that an investment which can be rapidly 
and conveniently cashed is superior to one 
which requires an expenditure of time and 


Thursday 


trouble before it can be realized. This ig true 
at any time, and especially true after a man’s 
death, when his affairs are involved in the con- 
fusion and uncertainty inevitable at such q 
time. It is sometimes true even of wealthy 
men, for we have known instances where men 
have died leaving considerable fortunes whieh 
have been so completely tied up in various 
forms of investments that the widow experj- 
enced no little trouble in making ends meet 
pending the issue of letters of probate. No 
matter how large a man’s personal fortune. 
life insurance comes not amiss. And in the 
case of the ordinary individual, even a small 
policy paid promptly on death will provide for 
all the immediate necessities of the deceased's 
family and often prevent them from experiene- 
ing serious financial difficulty during the settle. 
ment of the estate. Life insurance, it has been 
said, is C.O.D.—Cash on Death—and agents will 
do well to emphasize this advantage, keeping 
constantly at hand examples and _ statistics 
proving the promptness exhibited by their own 
company in meeting death losses. 

There is nothing sure in this world except 
death and taxes. Rich men lose in a few 
months the accumulations of years. One of our 
great railroad men, who reccived for years 
$50,000 a year, found himself in his old age 
without a cent and had to be provided for by 
the sons of his former employer. 

Cyrus W. Field, at one time worth $20,000,000, 
did not leave his family one dollar outside of 
his life insurance. 
calculated that 95 per cent of those whose earn- 


Political economists have 


ing powers or money-making abilities promise 
to place their families above want die poor. 
These may seem startling statements, but they 
are borne out by the records of the Surrogate 
Courts. 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF LIFE INSURANCE 


One of the chief merits of life insurance is 
that it adapts itself with wonderful ease to the 
varied and varying needs of its patrons. 

For example, suppose that twenty years ago 
a young man was unmarried and drawing a good 
salary. He found it hard to save money, and 
therefore took out a TWENTY-YEAR ENDOW- 
MENT to compel him to economize and mainly 
But since then he has mar- 
ried, and now the policy is about to mature. 
He finds that his family need the _ protection 
of the insurance more than he needs the cash 
value of his policy. He is still in good health 
and can take a paid-up policy for a much larger 


as an investment. 


sum than the original insurance, payable to his 
family at his death. This policy was taken out 
with quite a different idea in mind, but the as- 
sured’s circumstances have changed and the 
policy adapts itself to those altered cireum- 
stances. 

Again, a man may have taken out an Ordinary 
or Twenty-Payment Life Policy for the protec- 
tion of his family. During the twenty years that 
have elapsed his children have hecome self- 
supporting, and he and his wife, at advanced 
ages, are now living alone. This policy was 
taken out for the protection of the family, but 
such protection is no longer necessary. This 
man therefore draws the cash value of his 
policy or uses the cash value to buy an an 
nuity that will support both himself .and his 
wife during the remainder of their lives. 

(The foregoing is a further instalment of @ 
series to continue in the industrial section of 
Ture Sprerator. It is taken from an excellent 


handbook entitled, “Life Insurance and How 
to Write It,” by J. M. Langstaff). 
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PERILS OF THE AGENT 


The Main One is the Discovery That He is 
His Own Master, with Consequent 
Slackening of Effort 


The perils of the agent are somewhat numer- 
ous, and there are some, peculiar to the busi- 
ness, which are of such an insidious yet deadly 
nature, that a man needs to keep well on the 
lookout to avoid them. 

It is not proposed to deal with moral perils, 
though there are many who have made ship- 
wreck of life in that direction. The love of 
the cup, too, has accounted for many men’s 
downfall. There is not a reader who does not 
know some agent or official who is on the down- 
grade because of this habit. But even this, and 
some other perils which could be named, it is 
not wished to discuss now. Let us tackle the 
big thing. 

We have to keep before us the fact that men 
are not apprenticed to the insurance profes- 
sion. In the main, they do not even come to it 
after having attended a preparatory school or 
college. ‘They come into it from the mill, the 
shop, the mine, the warehouse, the farm— 
yea, from almost every conceivable occupation 
or business that can be found. In some cases 
they have been in business on their own ac- 
count, but, generally speaking, they have been 
employees, men under authority, going to their 
respective occupations at a given time and 
leaving off at a fixed time, working whilst there 
on lines laid down for them, conforming to 
rules and regulations, working according to 
plan, making things according to the design that 
someone else had made for them. They have 
been trained under a system which is not cal- 
culated to bring out initiative and individuality. 

When the man comes into the insurance busi- 
ness he finds that things are very different. He 
has the world, as it were, before him. He is 
working for himself. He is managing his own 
affairs and business; he ean go quick or go 
slow; he can go in for the intensive cultivation 
of his plot, or he can be satisfied with much 
more modest results. He can begin early and 
can work late; he can take things easily, or he 
can put his best into it. He can play at doing 
things, or he can put his very best into them. 
He can hang on, or he can go on. With him 
tests the decision as to which of these it shall 
be. 

This is evidently the agent’s or the official’s 
greatest peril. It is at this point that he is 
made or marred. It is here where he is tested 
and tried. To put it in other words, the great- 
est peril of an insurance man’s life is his in- 
ability to manage himself, to regulate his own 
plan of operation, to manage and conduct his 
own business on business lines. 

Localities could be mentioned where quite a 
number of insurance men reside. It is the part 
of the town where many of the middle class 
people reside, a healthy and desirable district. 
Some men are as regular as the clock in start- 
ing out. They begin every day at a fixed time, 
and, come rain or come snow, they can be seen 
leaving home punctually. Others do very dif- 
ferently. They leave one day at 8:40 and the 
next day at 9:40, and some mornings they do 
not leave at all! If they were called upon, they 
would be found without a collar and doing all 
sorts of things that don’t matter, or, maybe, 
doing nothing at all, 

They have thought of going out, but have not 
s0ne. They intended to see to this or that, but 
they as yet have not seen to it. There they 
are, dawdling away their time, throwing away 
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precious opportunities, allowing the days and 
years to slip away without making the most of 
them. 

It is not suggested that they are lazy or in- 
different men. What really is the matter is that 
these men have discovered that they are at a 
loose end, that their time is their own, that 
they can begin and leave off at the time that 
they choose; yet they have not at the same 
time realized that ‘time is money, that every day 
should count. They are failing and becoming 
victims to the greatest peril that besets an in- 
surance man’s path, viz., that of failing to 
realize that he is working for the best, or 
worst, of all masters, viz., himself, failing to 
see that life will largely be what he determines 
it shall be, and what he is prepared to pay in 
the way of effort. 

The same applies to officials. A soft cushion 
on the superintendent’s chair has ruined many 
a bright and promising career. He has de- 
luded himself into believing that he was busy. 
So he was—but busy doing nothing, or doing 
what a girl clerk of seventeen years of age 
could do quite as well. That there are many 
tedious things that an official must personally 
see to may be admitted, but it is outside and 
not inside where the great battles are fought, 
where victories are won, and where reputations 
are made.—The Insurance Mail. 


Child’s Endowment Insurance 

The Western Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Ia., at its recent spring agency meet- 
ing, placed in the hands of its agency force a 
new form of policy, which meets a need that 
is found to be filled most admirably by life 
insurance. 

Child’s endowment insurance opens up a new 
field of endeavor for life insurance salesman- 
ship, and one that promises a bountiful harvest 
if properly cultivated. The main purpose of this 
form of insurance is to provide for each child 
of the family by annual deposits during the 
years of infancy an endowment to be employed 
for its education in some trade or profession, 
or as initial capital to establish it in business. 

The Western Life form of child’s endowment 
embraces several novel and attractive features 
not heretofore offered by this form of insur- 
ance. For example, the insurance is a fixed in- 
creasing amount instead of the return of pre- 
miums with interest, and after attaining age 
sixteen and furnishing evidence of insurability 
the policy may be converted into a _ twenty- 
payment life contract at a very low rate for the 
balance of the term. If so converted the ac- 
cumulated value of the coupons at date of con- 
version may be withdrawn in cash. 

The same form of policy under the title of 
increasing optional endowment is also written 
on adult lives who are either temporarily or 
permanently impaired, and would ordinarily be 
postponed or rejected on account of such im- 
pairment. 


The Daily Schedule 


To save time and labor by wise planning and 
systematic handling of each and every part of 
the debit: to be prompt, to be on time every 
time, to be careful about keeping appointments, 
to be precise and particular in filling out 
blanks, keeping accounts and giving informa- 
tion, to be considerate, courteous and obliging 
in approaching and dealing with policyholders 
and prospects—these are very far from trifles. 

They are, in fact, the prime factors and cardi- 
nal principles, vitally essential to the accom- 
plishment of perfection. Whoever persistently 
applies them to his or her work and duty is 
certain to be a success.—Prudential Weekly 
Record. 
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GROUP INSURANCE EXPANSION 


Equitable Policy Covers 23,000 du Pont 
Employees—/Etna, Prudential and 
Travelers Report Large Writings 


The remarkable expansion of group insurance 
since the turn of the present year is indicated 
by the following items, these being supplemen- 
tary to several of the same nature published 
in THE SPECTATOR in the last few months: 

The Equitable Life has issued a group in- 
surance policy covering 23,000 employees of the 
du Pont Company and a number of its subsi- 
diary companies, but not including the General 
Motors Company. The entire cost of the insur- 
ance is being paid by the du Pont Company. 

The First National Bank of Chicago and its 
affiliated institutions, the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, have insured all their employees on the 
group plan through the Equitable Life. After 
one year of service each employee is insured 
without cost to him for $500 a year for each 
year he has been with the company, with a 
maximum of $5000. 

A recent modification of the Iowa insurance 
law has caused employers in that State to be- 
gin to take advantage of the group insurance 
facilities offered by the leading companies. The 
Utica Clothing Company of Des Moines, a big 
clothing store, started the performance by tak- 
ing out $2000 for each department manager and 
buyer and $1000 for each salesman and sales- 
woman. A $500 policy will be carried for all 
other employees whose annual wage is less than 
$1000. The business was written by The Pru- 
dential. 

Charles E. Shearman of the A®tna Life has 
placed a group policy on the 3500 employees of 
the Emerson-Brantingham Company of Illinois. 
Of this, $1,250,000 applies to employees of the 
Rockford plant and a similar amount to the 
employees at the other plants. The amount of 
insurance is based on term of service, and the 
entire cost is paid by the company. The wel- 
fare department of the company originated a 
plan of insurance for the employees covering 
life, health and accident, the cost to be paid 
by the employees. The company finally decided 
to furnish the life insurance, leaving the health 
and accident insurance to the employees, 
through the welfare department. 

Among large ‘group risks recently closed by 
The Travelers Insurance Company are the Vis- 
cose Company of Philadelphia on approximately 
2400 men for -a total value of $1,700,000; the 
Freihofer Baking Company with plants at Al- 
bany, Troy, Schenectady, Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City and Wilmington on approximately 1200 
men for a total of $1,800,000, and the MeGraw 
Tire and Rubber Company on 850 men for 
$1,000,000. 

Group life insurance was put to a new and 
worthy service recently when the John Wither- 
spoon’s companies of Fort Smith, Ark., estab- 
lished a lasting monument to the memory of a 
former employee, Charles Vest Riley, by pre- 
senting Metropolitan life insurance certificates 
to all their employees. Mr. Riley, known as 
“Pat” among his comrades, lost his life October 
22, 1918, in a fire that destroyed the company’s 
home. Although he had ample time to save his 
own life, he stayed in the burning building 
helping others until it was too late to escape. 

The International Piano Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I., has completed ar- 
rangements whereby all employees of the com- 
pany are insured with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for $250. The insurance 
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went into effect on May 27. The management 
of the firm has further arranged that every em- 
ployee who remains with the company until 
February 1, 1920, will receive an additional $250, 
and for every additional year’s service there 
will be $100 added. The company is to stand 
the entire expense. About 500 employees are 
affected. 


THE BASIC REASONS 
Tackling the Great Salesmanship Problem 


from a Newcomer’s Standpoint 


A few years ago a young man just out of 
college secured a position as insurance “agent’’ 
for a well-known company. This young man 
knew how to make a success of this vocation. 
He said so himself. He would do something 
radical, something new, something practical, 
something which would cause him and his work 
to stand out from the thousands of other good 
men selling insurance. He first assembled cer- 
tain facts; for instance, that the sale of in- 
surance was not a patented process, and that 
what he did or would do had perhaps already 
been done before. He also noted the successes— 
the men who made a fine living at the business, 
Why were they successful? 

You see, this young man was trying to arrive 
at something tangible to build his success upon. 
To make a long story short, he hit upon a plan 
which made him a success in two short years, 
and this is what he did. 

He made a score card, or recorded over two 
thousand separate calls. These he divided and 
subdivided into call, call backs, and classes, 
giving the sales he closed and the reasons for 
so doing under a separate classification. He 
also analyzed his failures and his near-sales; 
in fact, by a careful and truthful computation 
he arrived at what he sought for, namely, the 
basie reasons for failure. 

The analysis of his two thousand calls dis- 
closed to him the fact that there were only 
twelve reasons why a prospect refused to buy 
insurance from him. Thus with something to 
work upon he proceeded to build up a line of 
defense for prospects’ refusal to buy insurance 
and for overcoming objections as fast as they 
were advanced. Soon his entire business under- 
went a change. It was no longer ‘Well, I will 
see” from this prospect and ‘“‘No, not to-day” 
from another. All whom this man came in 
contact with were literally taken off their feet 
by the manner in which answers overcoming 
objections were hurled back in the teeth of 
the man who uttered them. Of course, the man 
did not insure everyone he came in contact 
with, but his record of failures was at a mini- 
mum, and, in fact, only a small percentage of 
his time was taken up with prospects who did 
not insure. 

For the benefit of other and perhaps as pro- 
gressive men the basic reasons are printed 
below: 

1.—300 cases ‘‘Had all insurance they could 

carry.” 

2.—250 “Could not afford.” 


3.—250 ‘“‘No time to talk insurance.” 

4.—200 ‘“‘Refused to grant interview.”’ 

5.—200 ‘‘Had no money for insurance, i. e., not 
a good investment in the eyes of the 
prospect.”’ 

6.—160 ‘‘Objected to my line of reason.” 

7.—150 ‘‘Favored other insurance men.” 

8.—150 “Did not favor insurance in any form.” 

§9.—140 “Just taken more insurance from an- 
other agent.” 

10.—100 “Did not favor my company.” 

11.—70 ‘‘Feared to take medical examination.” 

12.—20 ‘‘Had no kin to leave money to.” 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Growing Business Necessitates Appoint- 
ment of Third Assistant Manager 





FRANK J. KEEFE OBTAINS THE OFFICE 





North Cleveland Force Entertains Staff of Sovth 
Cleveland Office After Contest 


Growing business and increasing demands on 
the official force have made necessary the ap- 
pointment of a third assistant manager in the 
industrial insurance department of the John 
Hancock. Frank J. Keefe, heretofore chief 
clerk of the department, has been appointed to 
fill the new office, with the title of assistant 
manager. He will have the same powers and 
duties, in order of seniority, as the other of- 
ficers bearing the same title. 

Mr. Keefe first took service with the com- 
pany in March, 1908—more than sixteen years 
ago—and during the following years he filled 
creditably responsible positions in the mail, 
correspondence and filing divisions of the home 
office. In October, 1915, he was transferred to 
the special staff of the secretary’s office; on 
March 19, 1917, he became connected with the 
insurance department established in February 
of that year under the direction of Vice-Presi- 
dent Crocker. He became chief clerk of that 
department in August, 1917. His latest pre- 
ferment is a recognition of merit evidenced by 
long, faithful and efficient service to the com- 
pany and an especial adaptability for under- 
writing work. 

The first ten of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium increase producers among the assis- 
tant superintendents for the four months ended 
with April, 1919, are W. K. O’Connor, Boston; 
I. Levey, Brooklyn II; D. Nushzno, Brooklyn 
IV; O. Braun, New York IV; N. Moscovitz, 
Brooklyn I; H, Gray, Brooklyn II; G. F. Under- 
hill, Brooklyn IV; E. Rose, New York V; A. H. 
Brahe, Brooklyn I, and M. J. Conway, Holyoke. 

The first ten of the upper one hundred weekly 
premium increase producers among the agents 
for the four months ended with April, 1919, are: 
L. Bereo, Brooklyn III; E. H. Smith, Waltham: 
G. Guarino, Boston; J. Zylawski, Holyoke; I. 
Morganstern, Brooklyn IT; H. Horney, Brook- 
lyn IV; N. Spiro, Brooklyn II; M. Finkelstein, 
New York IV; E. B. Schalinski, Detroit, and 
M. Noonan, Cambridge. 

Dr. Clarence F, Desmond, examiner for the 
Worcester agency, died suddenly on April 28. 
He had attended to his practice as usual the 
day before, and was stricken with heart disease 
a few hours before the end came. Although 
only forty-seven years old he had been in the 
company’s service for almost twenty years. 

The following promotions from agency ranks 
to assistancies in the districts of their service 
are announced: Frank J. Devine, Albany; 
George Thornton, Cincinnati I; Dennis L. Dono- 
van, Brockton; Dennis F. Sullivan, Bayonne: 
Ladislaus deKolosvary, Syracuse; Charles 
O’Grady, Chicago IV; Ernest J. Dumas, Salem; 
Henry W. Griffen, Malden; Ferdinand W. Rei- 
mann, Hartford; Walter Wunder, Paterson; 
James P. Hennessy, Chester. 

Promoted and transferred: Michael T. O’Con- 
nell, from agent at Hartford to assistant at 
River Point (Westerly Det.); Frank H. Pur- 
land, from agent at New York III to asistant at 
Trenton; Edward B. Feinberg, from agent at 
Brooklyn III to assistant at West New York; 
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Maurice Weinberg, from agent at New York 7 
to assistant at West New York. 

Other changes: Thomas Roberts, from agent 
at Cleveland II to application inspector 4, 
Cleveland I; Daniel I, J. Clifford, from assis. 
tant at Chicago I to application inspector at 
Cambridge; Daniel F, Donovan, from cashier at 
Brockton to assistant eashier at Cambridge. 
John J. Lynch, from assistant cashier to cashier 
at Cambridge; Vincent J. Shea, from cashier at 
Philadelphia II to cashier at Brockton; Joseph 
Amaismeier, from agent to application inspec- 
tor at Pittsburgh I; James Burke, formerly 
assistant at Chicago I, has been reappointed 
to that position; Anna F. McLean, transferred 
from cashier at Cohoes to assistant cashier at 
Troy; Stanley H. Kling, formerly cashier at 
Cohoes, has returned in the same capacity; 
Lyman Y. Gilbert, in our service at German- 
town until December 29, 1915, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant superintendent at Phila- 
deiphia II; Lester Moriarty has returned to his 
former position of cashier at Philadelphia II, 
Harold I. Bahn, formerly assistant cashier at 
Albany, is now back in the same position; Rd- 
ward Treiman has been changed from assistant- 
at-large to assistant at Cincinnati II; Nelson F, 
Lambert, from cashier to application inspector 
at Cambridge, and Edward W. Miller, from 
agent at Brooklyn IV to assistant at Elizabeth. 
Several of these are recently returned from 
military service. 

The men of Cleveland II recently gathered 
for a little ‘‘blowout.” Briefly, this get-to- 
gether affair came about in this manner: About 
the Leginning of the last quarter of 1918 the 
north side of the office, comprising three assis- 
tancy staffs, agreed to eat at the expense of the 
south side (made up of an equal number of 
assistaney staffs), providing that said south 
side did not make more increase and _ issue 
more ordinary by the end of 1918 than said 
north side. Very naturally, also, the south 
side was willing, under reverse conditions, that 
the north side should stand the expense. This 
time the north was the loser, the staffs of 
Assistants Watson, Hajek and Yehle paying the 
bill; but the staffs of Assistants Hudak, Knox 
and Biehl probably got no more enjoyment out 
of the whole thing than did those who “dug 
down.” The guests of the occasion were Doc- 
tors Yoder and Spicer, also Superintendent 
Hoover of Cleveland I. 

At the beginning of May, George H. Lokes, 
superintendent of the Pittshurgh I district, had 
completed thirty-five years’ continuous service 
with the company, and, at its end, thirty-one 
years as superintendent. 


To-Day 
By A. J. HUTCHESON 
Toronto 


To-day is here with prospects fair, 
While yesterday’s work is done; 
To-day’s a day to do and dare, 
Not to dream of days to come. 


The message of to-day is plain 
While the future’s lips are stilled, 

We have this day to work and gain— 
Let us, then, our business build. 


If yesterday we failed to hear 
The urging call of chance, 

Let us now, with right good cheer, 
Make this a day. Advance! 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


Phenomenal Industrial Increases Re- 
ported by Several Agencies 








J. I. ALLEN ATTAINS CLASS C 
A. L. Pinto Makes Best All-Around Re:ord, In- 
cluding Ordinary 

Before his service in the United States Army, 
Assistant Superintendent Henry Goldsworthy 
had charge of the Phoenicia, N. Y., territory of 
the Kingston district. Now he will be found 
in the Newburgh, N, Y., office directing the 
operations of the agents assigned to him. 

Floyd A. Gray so satisfactorily conducted his 
agency in the Walden assistancy of the Middle- 
town, N. Y., district that he was selected for 
promotion, and last month assumed charge of 
the Walden office. 

J. I. Allen of the Peterborough, Ontario, dis- 
trict moved up to Class C last month, having 
completed fifteen years of continuous service. 
Mr. Allen’s service began March 22, 1904. On 
February 12, 1906, he was promoted to an as- 
sistancy, and on April 5, 1909, he was advanced 
to a superintendency. 

When F, G. Popeny answered our country’s 
call and enlisted in the navy he was represent- 
ing The Prudential as an agent in the Oil City, 
Pa., district. Last month he returned to in- 
surance service, but in an advanced position. 
He was given charge of the Titusville assis- 
taney, a detached part of the Oil City superin- 
tendency. 

For the week of May 19, Agent J. J, Bernert 
of the Steubenville, Ohio, detached assistancy 
staff of the Wheeling, district rendered an ac- 
count showing no arrears and advance payments 
aggregating 444 per cent of the debit. 

As to low arrears, the New York 1 district is 
setting the pace for the others in Division A. 
For the week of May 12 two agents in this 
superintendency, which is under the direction 
of Charles R. O'Brien, had absolutely no ar- 
rears, and each debit is well over one hundred 
dollars. 

The C. M. Spearo assistancy of Waterbury, 
Conn., reported the phenomenal industrial in- 
crease of $118 for sixteen weeks of this year, 
and is thus the leading staff in Division N. 
Agents R. J. Travis, G. Crosby, A. Tremalio and 
A. L. Pinto of this ageney are among the first 
one hundred leading agents in the country. 

For the best all-round record, Agent Pinto 
holds the honors, as he has $24 industrial and 
$23,000 ordinary for the year. Assistant Super- 
intendent Spearo has been on the ordinary 
record for “Big Policy Men” for personal writ- 
ings of $5000 cases or over for four months, and 
at the present time heads the list. He has 
adopted the motto, “Waterbury Has Something 
on Everybody.” 


To Study Old-Age Insurance 


The sum of $50,000 is proposed by a bill just 
Introduced in Congress to be appropriated for 
the salaries and expenses of a commission of 
five persons, to be appointed by the President, 
to investigate and consider the various systems 
of old-age insurance proposed or in operation 
Many of the States or elsewhere. Congress- 
man French of Idaho is sponsor of the measure. 
The commission is to make its report not 
ater than January 1 next upon the advisability 
of establishing an old-age insurance system in 
the United States. The report is also to in- 
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clude statistics, showing the probable expense 
to the United States of the various systems 
considered, and of any system which the com- 
mission may recommend for adoption, together 
with any suggestions for legislation relative 
to the subject which may be deemed wise. 

The commissioners are to be paid $15 per 
day, together with actual traveling expenses, 
for such time as they may be actually engaged 
in making the investigation. 

Suicide Law Construed Anew 

The Missouri suicide law providing that pol- 
icies on persons who commit suicide must be 
paid, even though the contract excluded sui- 
cide, has finally been construed by the Supreme 
Court of the State in a manner much more sat- 
isfactory to the insurance companies. Under 
the decision it was possible for a person in 
trouble to take out large amounts of insurance 
and commit suicide, his estate collecting on 
the policies, even though the contracts provided 
that they were void in case of suicide within 
two years. The Supreme Court has now held 
that the suicide statute applies to an accident 
policy, as well as to a life policy, but that it is 
applicable only in case of accidental suicide; 
that is, where the suicide is of unsound mind, 
the court holding that where suicide is delib- 
erate the statute has no application. The de- 
cision further holds that the statute does not 
convert a sane suicide into an accident. The 
decision was rendered by the Supreme Court 
with only one dissenting vote, and sets aside 
several preceding decisions affecting recovery 
under accident policies. 

To Arouse Curiosity is to Win 

Here is one unconventional method of one 
agent worth considering. Each day he gives his 
stenographer a reasonable batch of his busi- 
ness calling cards and has her type this mes- 
sage on the back: 

Twenty years from today will be June 12, 
1939. 

I can make that day interesting for you. 

This is typed on the over side of the card 
only—the face side bears his name and ad- 
dress neatly engraved. The card, he says, 
gains his admittance, which is all he desires. 
It saves him the long wait that a conventional 
card might bring about. The man on whom 
he calls, of course, gets curious upon receipt 
of the ecard, and this gives the agent an 
opportunity to explain to the prospect that 
which would be interesting to the man if he 
had a policy due on that date. The dates are 
changed each day, and the fact that they are 
typewritten, not printed, adds to the novelty. 





Court Ruling on Presumption of Death 

In the case of Sweet vs. The Modern Wood- 
men of America the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
lays down a rule of vital importance in insur- 
ance contracts. The court decided recently 
that recognition will not be given to clauses 
in life insurance contracts which attempt to 
override the legal presumption of the death 
of a person not heard from for seven years. 
The contract of the Modern Woodmen provided 
that such disappearances should not operate 
to give a claim against the company unless the 
natural mortality period of the policyholder, 
according to the American Experience Tables, 
had expired. In the Sweet case the judgment 
against the Woodmen is overturned and a new 
trial granted, but it is on another point, that 
of the discovery of new evidence to the effect 
that the policyholder may be still alive. 
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WITH THE METROPOLITAN 
Dinners at Hotel Commodore, New York, in 


Honor of Successful Superintendents 


A complimentary dinner to Superintendent 
Max Menschel and the Greenpoint staff, winners 
of the Metropolitan Veterans Trophy for 1918, 
was held at the Hotel Commodore on the even- 
ing of May 8. Inasmuch as Superintendent 
Menschel was transferred early in 1919 to the 
Chelsea district, and that district has been mak- 
ing a most excellent record for this year, the 
staff of Chelsea also attended the dinner. This 
brought together a large number of Metro- 
politan men, and the occasion was an unusual 
one. The superintendents of Greater New York 
were there, medical examiners and nurses with 
the district office clerks from both Greenpoint 
and Chelsea, and distinguished guests. From 
the home office there were the president, Second 
Vice-Presidents Gaston and Ayres, Third Vice- 
Presidents Cox and Kavanagh, Superintendent 
of Agencies Miller, Publication Manager Little, 
Supervisor Shepherd, Chief Clerk Quinzer, W. J. 
Harper, Harold C. Coote, A. H. Johnson of the 
group division, and Captain William Beaver. 
The guests also included John McCrate, one of 
the representatives of Brooklyn in Congress, 
Joseph J. Howell, Commissioner of Weights and 
Measures, and William Stanley Miller. 

President Fiske in his address characterized 
Mr. Menschel as the best all-around superin- 
tendent in 1918, and the Greenpoint district that 
with the best all-around record for the year. 
He outlined the points by which the executives 
in the home office determined which district 
should hold the first place. In arriving at the 
decision last year the executive asked the 
superintendents of agencies to select, each 
from his own territory, those superintendents 
and districts which had made exceptional rec- 
ords and would be candidates for the place of 
honor. <A_ superintendent of agencies might 
make more than one nomination, and, in fact, 
last year seventeen were made. The compara- 
tive standing among all the candidates on about 
twenty different points of excellence was then 
determined and the selection made. 

Mr. Fiske then paid a suitable tribute to Mr. 
Menschel and his record. He is -one of the 
youngest superintendents in the service, having 
been connected with the company twelve years— 
four years as agent, four as deputy or assistant, 
and four as superintendent; all of his service 
has been in Brooklyn or New York. On behalf 
of the home office, Mr. Fiske congratulated Mr. 
Menschel and each member of the Greenpoint 
staff for their remarkable record in 1918, and he 
expressed the thanks of the home office to each 
member of the staff. 

In the last analysis, Mr. Fiske said, the record 
of a district depends on the superintendent— 
his ability, his health, his fairness, his industry 
and his integrity. He paid a suitable tribute 
to the Chelsea district, over which Mr. Menschel 
has presided since the latter part of January, 
and said that in the three months this year it 
had placed more ordinary business than it did 
in the twelve months of last year, and the in- 
dustrial record had increased over last year 
by 600 per cent. 

A banquet to Superintendent Louis S. Bruenn 
and the staff of the Metropolitan’s Knicker- 
bocker district, in recognition of his district 
leadership in ordinary for the year 1918, was 
held at the Hotel Commodore last month. It 
brought together many officers, distincuished 
guests, the superintendents of New York city 
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and the entire staff of the Knickerbocker dis- 
trict, including a number of medical examiners. 
The Metropolitan nurses were also represented. 
From the home office there were the president, 
the vice-president, the treasurer, Second Vice- 
Presidents Gaston and Ayres, Third Vice-Presi- 
dents Cox, Frankel and Kavanagh, the comp- 
troller, Medical Director Knight, Publication 
Manager Little, Superintendent of Agencies 
Miller, Supervisor Shepherd and Chief Clerk 
Quinzer. 

In beginning the after-dinner speaking the 
president sketched Mr, Bruenn’s career with the 
company from the time he entered its service, 
saying that before he joined the Metropolitan 
May 1, 1905, he had had considerable ex- 

perience with other companies, having begun 

with the Prudential in 1893 and subsequently 
been with the John Hancock, Equitable and the 

Mutual Reserve. During his service with the 

Metropolitan, Mr. Bruenn’s district had placed 

on the books $23,825,914 of insurance, while the 
,;gain in force now amounts to $16,278,645, from 

which there has come an increase in premium 
income of $659,262. The 1918 record now being 
celebrated showed placed business of $3,301,330, 
with industrial actual increase $1,189. 

Superintendent Bruenn, in acknowledging the 
compliments bestowed upon him, said that the 
one incentive which would induce his district 
to outclass its previous efforts was the challenge 


on 


given by Mr. Fiske at the superintendents’ an- 
nual convention, when he asked: “Is there no 
man in the company can beat Louis Bruenn?” 
Second Vice-President Ayres called attention 
to one deputy who spoke eight languages. Mr. 
Ayres said it was, of course, to be expected that 
he would write eight times as many applications 
other man. The leading district was 
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going at the rate of $120,000 of ordinary per 
man for the year. Mr. Ayres read the records 
of the leading agents, both in ordinary and in- 
dustrial, for the present year, and as he read 
them the various men stood up while the rest 
of the company applauded. 


Prohibition and Life Insurance 

Insurance Commissioner A. C. Savage of 
Iowa has some interesting views relative to 
prohibition and the insurance proposition. He 
opines that the man who cannot get liquor 
when he wants it will be in better health, 
but that he will take greater risks trying to 
get liquor, thereby causing greater hazards in 
the way of accidents. Henry Nollen of the 
Equitable of Iowa believes, however, that pro- 
hibition will make men eligible to secure poli- 
cies. The companies, he says, do not take on 
hard drinkers, and mortality tables show that 
mortality is much higher among men who have 
been hard drinkers .but have stopped after tak- 
ing cures or otherwise. He does not anticipate 
any appreciable lowering of insurance rates. 


**Y oung-Man-A fraid-of-His-Horses”’ 


About the time the great Chief Sitting Bull 
became known to the public, another Indian 
gained almost equal notoriety owing to his 
remarkable name, ‘‘Young-Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Horses.”” The Indians had a way of naming 
men for a specially characteristic trait. Which 
reminds us that there are some individuals in 
our district who may be kin to the illustrious 
Indian of the long name. Instead of “horses’’ 
We may substitute “ordinary”? and ask: ‘‘Does 
‘Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Ordinary’ live’ in 
your district?” The chap, for instance, who is 
almost ready to flee at the suggestion that he 
canvass for a $5000 instead of a $1000. He's 
undoubtedly the ‘Young-Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Ordinary.”’’—Virginia Weekly Standard. 





Thursday 


Life Insurance and Agents 

Geo. T. Dexter, second vice-president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
in addressing the field forces, speaks of the 
great amount of publicity which the subject 
of life insurance is receiving through the insur. 
ance of soldiers and sailors, and the great mor. 
tality, and consequent life insurance payments, 
due to the influenza. 

While this publicity, advertising the advan. 
tages of life insurance, has prepared the Way, 
Mr. Dexter makes the point that “advertising 
does not produce the signature—for that the 
agent is needed.” He further says: 


Society and the companies rely upon the 
agent, and doubtless always will; and _ there- 
fore, and because life insurance is a universal] 
social necessity, the agent should neglect no 
means that can increase his effectiveness as an 
instrument for the widest possible distribution 
of life insurance protection. 


Insurance as a Sporting Proposition 


This is the way the Gary National Life of 
Indiana puts it: 

If you are a man who “takes chances” here ig 
a ‘20 to 1 shot’’ for consideration. 

A concern in whom you can place absolute 
confidence will bet you $1,000 against $50 that 
you will not die this year and will duplicate the 
bet for 19 years thereafter if you continue to 
live. At the end of 20 years, you still being 
alive, the concern will turn over to you all the 
money you lost on the bet with, say, 3 per cent. 
interest as a premium for being a good sport; 
and will further loan you money, at a low rate 
of interest, to keep up your end of the agree- 
ment after the third bet. Here is your chance 
to lose money on a wager and get it back with 
interest. 


—Frederick <A, 
torney, 
State Bar Association. 
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Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 
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industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
I Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
*“‘Claims Paid on Sight.” 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


Chicago, III. 
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UNDERWRITING IN THEORY 





Precept and Practice of the Craft Out- 
lined by R. P. Barbour 


—_—— 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL HAZARD 





Latter Subdivided into Honesty Risks andCareless- 
ness Risks—What an Insurance Man 
Should Know 


“The Theory and Mechanics of Underwriting” 
was the subject of the most widely interesting 
of the series of addresses to women, delivered 
by R. P. Barbour recently at the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. Following is a resumé of 
this talk: 

Fire insurance underwriting is based on the 
“law of average” both in the selection of risks 
and the fixing of lines thereon. To secure sat- 
isfactory results from the application of this 
law some system that is definite in its general 
character must be established and followed, 
and such a system when applied both to classes 
and to retentions beconres what is commonly 
referred to as ‘‘the general underwriting policy 
of the company.” 

A system of this nature can be more definite 
regarding the amounts to be retained on the 
various classes of risks than it can be as to 
the other factors concerned, because in fixing 
lines we deal with definite, known quantities, 
whereas in considering physical and moral 
hazards we are dealing with what is more or 
less unknown. These hazards are not suscept- 
ible of absolute measurement, because a con- 
siderable element of uncertainty must always 
exist as to how serious a hazard may be. For 
this reason it is impossible to demonstrate 
whether any given rate is neither more nor less 
than the proper and adequate one for any 
specific risk. All these factors must be dealt 
with on the basis of average. An underwriter 
will frequently decline a risk on physical 
grounds, and may give many and detailed 
reasons for doing so, but in the last analysis 
what he has in his mind, consciously or other- 
wise, is the thought that the risk is not ac- 
ceptable at the rate offered because such rate 
is relatively below the average for the class. 
Why does a company establish a_ prohibited 
list, i. e., a list of classes to be declined for its 
account? Is it because there is something in- 
herently hazardous in those classes to make 
them unprofitable? As a rule, the answer will 
be found in one of the two following reasons: 

First—That there are not a sufficient number 
of risks in the class so that lines thereon will 
constitute an average, or the company does not 
consider itself in position to obtain a sufficient 
humber of lines to form an average. 

Second—That the average of rates on all the 


risks in such class are too low to cover losses 
and expenses, 


One of the phenomena of the insurance busi- 
ness is that certain classes have always borne 
rates too low to be self-sustaining, with the 
result that a majority of the companies decline 


them, or, if forced for one reason or another to 
write thereon, retain only small lines; yet 
there is no class embracing a sufficient number 
of individual risks that cannot be _ under- 
written profitably at some average rate, 
although perhaps only at one that would be 
prohibitive and therefore not obtainable over 
the class as a whole. 

There are few classes that are constant in 
having either a good record or a bad record, for 
the ratio of loss is a shifting one, varying from 
year to year; while there are many classes that 
may be relied upon to produce a profit over a 
period of years. Almost all of them are subject 
to bad times, which again brings us back to the 
law of average. 

The problem of the underwriter in the selec- 
tion of business is to secure that which is 
profitable on the average, and sufficiently so to 
overcome the losses on such of the business as 
from time to time does not prove profitable, 
thus leaving a _ satisfactory margin on his 
trading as a whole. Having laid down a plan 
regarding what classes to write and what to 
avoid, the next step is to select the individual 
risks within each class with such skill that the 
record thereon shall be as good or better than 
the average record of the class as a whole. 
The majority of properties in a given class will 
be what are termed “fair” risks, having the 
usual construction, the customary occupancy 
hazards and the normal care, and it is a natural 
inference that such average risks will produce 
a fairly even record. The better and poorer 
than average risks are the that need 
attention and call for a definite policy. Hence 
the underwriter is constantly on the lookout 
for variations from the normal and regards 
with suspicion a risk that has anything about 
it that is unusual, scrutinizing it with greater 
care than if it were of the every-day kind. 

What has been said regarding the selection 
of risks is also true with regard to the fixing 
of lines; for these need to be based upon some 
system of average, since an abnormal line may 
bring an abnormal loss and so upset the under- 
writing record. It does not so much matter 
what the size of these lines may be so long as 
they are based upon some definite plan and are 
not inconsistent with the volume of business 
written. This does not mean that the same line 
should be retained on all kinds and classes of 


ones 


risks—far from it. The amount varies accord- 
ing to the class of risk and the character of 
the individual risk within such class. An ab- 
normal line for one risk or class would be a 
normal one for another, but the general under- 
lying plan of line limits deals with definite 
amounts that are calculated to strike an average 
in losses. 

If the underwriter is equipped with a thor- 
ough knowledge of his company’s general under- 
writing policy as to classes and lines he then 
may proceed to consider the merits of each 
individual risk offered and to deal with this 
in the light of such information as may be ob- 
tainable. On the physical side he considers the 
character of the construction, the nature of the 








occupancy, the seriousness of the internal and 
external exposure, the extent and reliability of 
the public and private protection, and finally, 


the adequacy of the rate. To guide him in 
forming this judgment there are extensive and 
carefully prepared maps showing the type of 
construction, the general surroundings and the 
public protection available for all buildings in 
the more important cities and towns. This in- 
formation is supplemented by inspections made 
by bureaus and by private inspectors and field 
men; also by town reports made by the National 
Board or by rating associations. The under- 
writer must be familiar with the burning 
qualities of the different forms and types of 
construction, not merely classified as frame, 
brick, stone, concrete and fireproof, but as well 
the variations within each such general class; 
also the usual hazards connected with heat, 
light and power and with at least the simpler 
manufacturing processes, together with the 
relative value of the various kinds and degrees 
of protective equipment, both public and pri- 
vate. All of these things have a bearing on 
the acceptance of business and the fixing of 
lines thereon. 

Much is said of moral hazard ir fire insurance, 
and perhaps it will profit us to consider this 
somewhat more fully. By moral hazard is meant 
personal character, integrity, solvency and gen- 
eral habits of life, and it may be divided into 
two groups, one expressed by the word 
“honesty” and the other by the word ‘‘careless- 
ness.’’ Honesty is something that cannot be 
proven by line and measure, for none of us 
know how honest we are except by the degree 
of temptation which we have resisted. Under- 
writers must judge of this feature by the record 
of a man, by such of his characteristics as can 
be learned, and by the apparent temptations 
there may be for dishonesty. Information re- 
garding the insured is obtained from a variety 
of sources. First of all, companies depend on 
their local agents not to insure any parties that 
are unknown or who bear a poor reputation in 
business _ life. Considerable dependence is 
placed also on ratings and reports made by 
commercial agencies and by a man’s past record 
as to fires. 

A commercial rating is of value as indicating 
whether one has sufficient means to conduct 
his business or to maintain his property. Men 
who are doing well are not subject to the same 
temptations as those who are in difficulties, 
although not all financially successful men are 
good moral hazards, nor all unsuccessful ones 
bad moral hazards. Yet one who sees his prop- 
erty slipping away from him may be tempted to 
recoup by a dishonest fire, or one dishonest in 
business might use a fire to destroy the evi- 
dence of wrong-doing, and care must be used 
where circumstances point to such conditions. 

Commercial ratings must be considered in re- 
lation to the character and size of the business 
operated. A rating of from $3000 to $5000 with 
fair credit is considered a normal rating for 
the average retail grocer, but such a rating for 
one operating a large wholesale grocery would 









be too low and call for some investigation. 
Then there is the question of a fire record. If 
a man has had a fire the underwriter wishes to 
know whether the adjustment developed any 
circumstances or facts that were not satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of honesty or care- 
lessness. If there is no criticism, the fact that 
he has had a fire does not militate against him. 
If, however, a man has had two or more fires 
it is a more serious matter, and some com- 
panies make it a rule to decline insurance in 
such cases, on the ground that the man may 
be dishonest or be tempted to be, and, anyway, 
he is too unfortunate to be a good insurance 
risk. Of course, it is a different matter where 
the man owns a number of scattered properties 
occupied by tenants, although in such cases, if 
fires are too frequent, they need careful investi- 
gation. 

Perhaps in nothing more than fire insurance 
does the ‘‘appearance of evil’? count for so 
much and departures from the normal are quite 
as likely to be from the moral hazard stand- 
point as the physical. By way of illustrating 
the abnormal risk that is likely to induce moral 
hazard, let me quote the following examples of 
the kinds of risks that underwriters scrutinize 
with great care when offered: 

Saloons, distilleries or breweries in a locality 
that has gone ‘‘no license’; stores with an 
undue quantity of shop-worn, old-fashioned or 
atherwise unsalable goods; factories poorly 
located as to transportation facilities or not 
adapted to the kind of manufacturing done, or 
where labor is difficult to procure, or where 
labor troubles are frequent and bitter; indus- 
tries that depend for profit on patents in liti- 
gation or expiring; old-fashioned buildings that 
find it hard to compete with modern ones; 
houses in changing or deteriorating locations 
likely to become unsuitable; a _ business 
operated by a man in the name of his wife; in- 
dustries of all kinds that are unwelcome, per- 
haps nuisances, in the neighborhood, and in 
general, any business that is ‘‘going to seed.”’ 

In all these cases conditions are abnormal, 
and should be carefully investigated, because 
they vary from the normal. A motive may 
exist for having a fire wherever this would 
profit the ones interested either in disposing of 
something not wanted, or of something un- 
salable at anything like the original cost. 
Overinsurance, that is, insurance in excess of a 
fair value, is considered one of the great causes 
of so-called moral hazard fires, and this, without 
play upon words, is likely to become a burning 
question in the near future. 

The other phase of moral hazard that is 
summed up under the word ‘‘carelessness”’ re- 
fers more especially to housekeeping conditions. 
Care and cleanliness are ‘“‘first aids’’ to fire 
prevention, for carelessness is the cause of 
more fires than poor construction or hazardous 
processes. 

A bad moral hazard, as with a bad physical 
hazard, is a menace not only to the property 
immediately concerned, but also to all others 
exposed thereby, and that is one of the reasons 
why a building with many tenants is usually 
considered less desirable than where there are 
but one or two. A great financier once said 
that he was willing to take long chances in 
lending money to a man of good character, and 
so in our business personal character counts 
very largely, for if we can be sure of the moral 
hazard we can take great chances on the 
physical side. 

From all of this we may see that insurance 
underwriting has many sides and angles. It 
is not wholly a question of moral or physical 
hazard, but of construction or occupancy, or 
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care or location, of exposure or protection, of 
line or rate, but a blend of all these things, of 
which the rate is the greatest factor. Nor 
does the underwriter gain his information en- 
tirely from maps and surveys, commercial 
agencies or fire records. When one stops to 
think that insurance touches every human in- 
dustry one may realize the many avenues from 
which helpful information may come, for what- 
ever is going on in this world of ours affects 
some business or some home, and may likewise 
affect the desirability of insurance thereon, and 
so the mind of a good underwriter must be the 
repository of facts about pretty nearly every- 
thing under the sun, for there is little that 
may not prove useful to him in his work. The 
power of observation and assimilation, the habit 
of thought and study, an analytical and practical 
mind, a retentive memory, thoroughness and 
plenty of common sense—these are the traits of 
a good underwriter, to which experience puts 
the finishing touches, 





STANDARD FIRE POLICIES 


Form Used by New York State and by 
About Twenty. Other States 


The standard fire insurance policy form of 
New York, which form went into use May 1, 
1887, was generally issued by the fire insurance 
companies in the United States, except in 
States which had prescribed some other form, 
and is still being generally issued in some 
twenty of the States. 

In addition, a great many term policies writ- 
ten under this form are still outstanding in the 
relatively few States where a new form has 
lately been prescribed for use. 

An analysis of the form first mentioned was 
prepared by Henry Darrach of the Philadelphia 
Bar, who classified the conditions of the policy 
and annotated them by cross-references. 

The conditions are arranged in eight chap- 
ters, with titles as follows: 


I. General contract and description. 
‘II. When entire policy shall be void. 

III. Entire policy void unless otherwise pro- 
vided by agreement endorsed or added to policy. 

IV. The company not liable. 

V. The company not liable unless specifi- 
cally assumed on policy. 

VI. What to do in case of fire. 

VII. Payment of fire loss. 

VIII. Miscellaneous conditions, 

Part II. deals with the mortgagee clause and 
presents the general clause, shows how the 
mortgagee is protected against certain acts of 
the owner, and tells of the duty of the mort- 
gagee, the rights of the company and subroga- 
tion. 

Chapter X. deals with the coinsurance or 
average clause and explains its object and 
operation. 

Chapter XI. relates to fire losses, and Chap- 
ter XII. includes short rate tables. 

The index to this work, which is entitled 
“The Standard Fire Insurance Policy,’ is very 
complete, occupying ten pages. 

“The Standard Fire Insurance Policy’? em- 
braces fifty-six pages and is substantially bound 
in cloth. It is sold by The Spectator Company, 
New York, 

—J. T. Merry, a Chicago real estate broker, is re- 
ported to have secured control of the United Re- 
ciprocal Underwriters and the Commercial Fire Un- 
derwriters, both of Chicago, which were organized by 
S. R. Paradise. 
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Airplane and Seaplane Hangars 


Standards for the construction of hangars for 
airplanes and seaplanes and recommendations 
in connection therewith have been prepared by 
the Queen Insurance Company of New York, 
Briefly, the method of construction shoulda be 
as follows: 


Walls: Structural steel framing, paneleq 
with metal lath or expanded metal, and cement 
plaster or other type of non-combustible ma- 
terials, and finished with similar non-combust- 
ible sheathing and air space where climatic 
conditions require reliable economical heating. 

Roof: Structural steel trusses with stee] pur- 
lins and paneled with approved asbestos slab 
or other approved  fire-resistive roofing, 
Trusses should not be less than 25 feet mini- 
mum height above floor. 

Windows and skylights should be of metal 
frame and sash and screened with small mesh 
heavy gauge wire, or preferably glazed with 
wire glass. 

Doors: Main doors should be located in that 
side of hangar not facing neighboring buildings 
and should be of ‘‘quarter door’’ overlapping 
sliding type, with extension rails beyond each 
side of hangar so as to permit clear opening 
the full width of the building. Doors should be 
of non-combustible material, such as angle 
iron frame with corrugated steel covering. Such 
doors might well be installed also at rear end 
of hangar, not only to give easy access to re- 
pair shop desirably so located, but also to in- 
crease the facility with which machines may 
be removed in the event of fire. : 

Floor: Concrete on earth. 

General: It will be noted that the foregoing 
standards aim to secure non-combustible con- 
struction. The further object of fire resistive 
construction is, of course, desirable. Either 
type, however, will minimize the seriousness of 
fire hazards within or without, for the protec- 
tion of the machines themselves. At the occa- 
sional sacrifice of some facility in construction, 
non-combustible materials can always be used 
in place of convenient combustible substitutes. 


It is recommended that the hangars should 
be distant at least 75 feet, if of non-combustible 
construction, or 150 feet, if of combustible roof 
or wall construction, from other buildings, but 
these distances may be reduced one-third if 
there is good outside fire protection. If there 
are several hangars in a group it is advisable 
to distribute the machines among the several 
hangars to avoid congested housing of expensive 
planes. Steam heat, water or hot air heating 
are recommended, but the source of heat should 
invariably be installed outside of the hangar 
itself, and without direct communication there- 
with. Electric lights only should be used. Re- 
pair work should be done in separate buildings 
of approved non-combustible construction, and 
the power plant should be located in a separate 
section, cut off by fire walls. 

The use of gasolene in blow torches or 
similar devices should be prohibited in hangar, 
and the use of gasolene in cleaning motors in 
hangar, etc., should be discouraged. Planes 
should be removed to a safe distance from 
hangar and other machines before the engine 
is primed or started, and a machine under 


power should not approach nearer than 150 feet 
to a hangar. Extraordinary care should be 


taken in connection with the gasolene supply 
and the filling of reservoirs. Chemical exX- 
tinguishers, fire pails, fire axes and pike poles 
should be provided liberally, and watchmen oF 
guard service should be constantly maintained. 


—Since 1752, the Philadelphia Contributionship of 
Philadelphia has been engaged in supplying fire insur- 
ance in and about its home city. While it is mutual 
in form, members have no assessment liability. Its 
diary for 1919 contains some interesting data as to 
its plan of operation, etc. 
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OPENS ACCIDENT BRANCH 





Equitable of New York Inaugurates an 
Accident Branch with Up-to-Date 
Contracts 





HEALTH INSURANCE ALSO ISSUED 





Business to Be Written Only Through Society’s 
Agents—Policies to Be Issued With and 
Without Life Insurance 


Last week the agents of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York were supplied 
with all data relating to the new accident and 
health department and to secure 
applications. The business of this branch will 
be conducted only through the medium of the 
society’s agents, as no business will be ac- 
cepted from brokers, nor will there be any 
separate accident established. The 
intent of the society in entering this field is to 
give a broader coverage to its policyholders by 
protecting them in the event of injury or 
disease and to give agents an opportunity to 
increase their commission earnings by the sale 
of accident and health insurance and affording 
them further opportunities to secure new life 
policyholders and increase the amount of life 
insurance carried by existing members. 

In a letter to the agency force announcing 
the new departure, Vice-President John B. 
Lunger said, among other things: 


instructed 


agencies 


This new departure is made solely in a spirit 
of helpfulness—of extending the society’s ser- 
vice to its policyholders, to the public and to 
its agents. This new business is important, 
but you should be careful from the outset not 
to stress its urgency so strongly to your agents 
as to divert them from the writing of life in- 
surance. The agent’s first duty is the writing 
of life insurance, the accident and health busi- 
ness being used, so far as possible, to aid, but 
never to hamper them in performing that pri- 
mary duty. The volume of premiums to he 
written by the society is subordinate to the two 
essentials of broader service to policyholders 
and broader service to agents—with consequent 
greater earning power and stability of employ- 
ment. We wish to secure in the accident and 
health department the same careful selection 
of risks that obtains in the life department. 
We hope, as time goes by, through careful 
selection, to increase the various benefits. 


THE POLICY FORMS 


Seven forms of contract have been put out by 
the society, two of which are issued only in 
connection with new or existing life insurance 
policies. These two are the non-cancellable 
accident and health policy and the non-cancel- 
lable supplementary disability policy. The first 
is issued on male lives only from ages 20 to 55, 
inclusive, subject to a brief medical examina- 
tion, with renewal premiums increasing from 
year to year up to age 65. The benefits pro- 
vided are the principal sum for accident causing 
disablement and death within 200 weeks, in 
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addition to full weekly indemnity for the period 
intervening between the date of accident and 
death. Total disability is compensated for 
during a period of 200 weeks, while partial dis- 
ability is allowed for 26 weeks at fifty per 
cent of the total indemnity compensation. The 
health provision covers 200 weeks’ confinement 
to the house at the full weekly indemnity and 
one-half the amount if disease does not con- 
fine him to the house while preventing him 
from performing any and every duty pertaining 
to his occupation. Stipulated amounts are also 
provided for certain surgical operations neces- 
sitated by injury or disease. The non-cancel- 
lable supplementary disability policy covers 
disability resulting from accident and disease 
both temporary and permanent, and is written 
to a maximum of $150 per week, with no death 
indemnity other than the life insurance carried. 

Policies covering accident indemnity are 
three in number, one covering accidental death 
and dismemberment only with double indemnity 
for accident of travel, or while in a passenger 
elevator or in a burning building. Surgical in- 
demnities are also provided not exceeding $200. 
The standard accident policy provides the usual 
benefits for accidental death or loss of sight 
or limbs, weekly indemnity for total and par- 
tial disability, double indemnity for accidents 
of travel, also surgical fees. The accumu- 
lated accident policy provides indemnity for 
loss of life, limb, sight or time by accidental 
means in more detail than the previously men- 
tioned policy and double indemnity under eight 
different risks of accidental injury. Hospital 
fees are also allowed covering a period of ten 
weeks. 

The standard accident and health and the 
accumulated accident and health policies cover 
the same accident benefits as the two preceding 
and provide, in addition, for total and partial 
disability for sickness, running from one day 
to fifty-two weeks. Permanent’ disability 
through disease carries weekly indemnity for 
one hundred weeks. 

The policy forms are attractive in appearance, 
and are extremely simple in their terms, no 
extraneous language being used. The new 
accident and health department will be under 
the direct supervision of Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry L. Rosenfeld, while Harwood E. 
Ryan is the actuary. 


Guardian Casualty and Guaranty and State 
Commissioner Disagree 

A controversy has developed between Com- 
missioner Rulon S. Wells of Utah, and the di- 
rectors of the Guardian Casualty and Guar- 
anty of that State, now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. Commissioner Wells has given out a 
statement to the effect that when his depart- 
ment found that the capital of the company was 
impaired nearly $200,000 three propositions were 
presented to it for consideration; namely, to 
restore the capital to $300,000 and continue in 
business, to pay into the treasury $150,000 and 
liquidate voluntarily or have a receiver ap- 
pointed. Mr. Wells states that the company 
accepted the second proposition, but restored 
only $125,000. He wrote to the directors that 
it was their ‘‘moral if not their legal obliga- 


tion’ to contribute enough to carry out the 


voluntary liquidation. In reply Ashby D. Boyle, 
attorney for the company, wrote that the direc- 


tors “did not recognize any legal or moral 
obligation to contribute further towards the 
assets,” that they had already contributed 


$125,000 under the representation that the finan- 
cial statement made up by the California and 
Utah departments was correct, and that the 
action of the Insurance Commissioner in caus- 
ing a receiver to be appointed had worked in- 
jury to the stockholders who made this contri- 
bution, and ‘‘subjects the corporation to legal 
liability in favor of these contributing stock- 
holders.’’ 

He said that the best interests of the corpora- 
tion would be served by a continuance of the 
voluntary liquidation. Commissioner Wells then 
wrote the directors calling attention to their 
promise to take care of their creditors and re- 
minding them that the company’s own state- 
ment of assets and liabilities showed an excess 
of $4,881 assets over liabilities, so that if this 
statement had been correct the sums advanced 
would be refunded to the contributors. 


Thrifty Thinking Means Fire Prevention 


In ten months of 1918, with the United States 
at war, the fire loss was greater by a hundred 
million dollars than in the corresponding period 
of 1916, when we could considerably - better 
afford to toss the equivalent of a hundred big 
ships into a bonfire. The losses for October 
were exceptional; but unfortunately exceptional 
losses are rather the rule with us. A great 
part of them were strictly preventable, which 
is also the rule with us. 

A couple of days before this fire-loss report 
came to hand we were reading’a careful cal- 
culation of what Mr. McAdoo had saved by 
operating the railroads as a unit. He saved a 
lot of rent by consolidating the separate ticket 
offices in cities. He saved a lot of overhead by 
abolishing separate freight-soliciting bureaus. 
There were many savings. The total for a year 
came to about as much as the fire loss for a 
month—mostly strictly preventable. Speaking 
in a general and jaundiced way, what’s the 
use? 

Fire loss is only one typical item. War has 
done much to popularize thrift. Never before 
was there such a conscious, sustained effort to 
save. But war has not shaken us out of our 
eareless, wasteful habits. When we toss a 
cigar stub on a heap of shavings or leave an 
electric wire half insulated we are. not think- 
ing of thrift—or of anything else. We are just 
mechanically following a bad habit. We need 
a string around our finger all the time to make 
us remember. Out of ten motions in the course 
of a day we think of thrift only in connection 
with one of them. The task is to cultivate a 
100-per-cent habit of thrifty thinking. Such a 
habit will cut the fire loss in half.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


—The Globe National Fire Insurance Company of 
Sioux City, Ia., has been admitted to Texas. 
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AUTOMOBILE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK COMPANY LOSES 
SUIT IN BRITISH COURT 


Atlantic Mutual’s Claim Under Marine 
Policy Disallowed in King’s Bench _ : 
Division 

In the action brought in the British High 
Court of Justice, King’s Bench division, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company of New 
York against Isaac King, one of the under- 
writing members of Lloyds, to recover a par- 
ticular average loss on certain hides and skins 
while they were in transit by the steamship 
“Tennison” from Bahia to New York, a decision 
has been rendered in favor of the defendant. 
Evidence was tendered to show that the goods 
were damaged by the explosion of an infernal 
machine planted in the hold of the ‘‘Tennison”’ 
by a German on February 18, 1916, while the 
vessel was en route to New York. The Ger- 
man’s name was Nieumarth, and that of his 
accomplice was Fordham, alias Van Damm. 
The explosion killed three men and caused 
much damage to vessel and cargo. The hides 
were insured by the plaintiffs under a floating 
policy; they had been duly declared, and the 
plaintiffs were bound to pay, and did pay, a 
particular average loss. 

Plaintiffs were reinsured under a policy dated 
July 26, 1916, underwritten by the defendant, 
and the action was brought to recover the de- 
fendant’s portion of the loss paid to the plain- 
tiffs. The defendant’s policy contained the 
usual f. ec. and s. clause as an answer to the 
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plaintiff’s claim. The effect of the clause was 
to withdraw from the protection of the policy 
certain of the risks which would otherwise be 
covered by it. The material clause upon which 
the defendant relied was: 

“Warranted free from all consequences of hos- 
tilities or warlike operations, whether before 
or after declaration of war.” 

He contended that the fire which burned the 
hides was due to a hostile act, was a conse- 
quence of hostilities, and was thus withdrawn 
from the policy and within the exceptions. The 


‘court held that the German was acting in the 


interest of his government, when, knowing that 
the settled and concerted policy of that govern- 
ment was to avail itself of the efforts of all its 
subjects, whether naval, military or civilian, to 
destroy enemy life or property as occasion 
offered; he used such opportunity as presented 
itself in furtherance of that policy. It surely 
would have been so in that case had the Ger- 
man enemy given information to a submarine 
as would enable it to torpedo the ‘‘Tennison.” 
It was none the less so in the court’s opinion, 
if, having the means, he pursued the surer and 
simpler course of blowing up the vessel himself. 


Non-Conference Auto Co. in Kansas City 

Long & Stowell, who have been appointed 
local agents for the New York National Fire 
Insurance Co., will write all forms of auto- 
mobile fire, theft and collision insurance, in ad- 
dition to the usual fire policies. In the auto- 
mobile department they are known as the Non- 
Conference company, writing new automobiles 
for fire insurance at 75 cents per hundred, and 
collision insurance at what is known as the old 
conference rates. 


Thursday 


To Check Auto Thefts 

Efforts are being made by county anda city 
officials along the Ohio-Indiana line to estab- 
lish a method of co-operation which wil] Make 
possible the breaking up of bands of automo- 
bile thieves which are operating throughout 
that section. Sheriffs and police officers agree 
that with co-operation by all officials on either 
side of the State line this wholesale Stealing of 
cars can be broken up and that it can only be 
accomplished in that way. 

Officials of Darke county, Ohio, report that 
upwards of seventy-five cars have been Stolen 
within the last six months, and of this number 
fifty-eight are still missing. The sheriff of 
Defiance county reports about half this number, 

Plans are under way for calling of a con- 
ference of sheriffs, chiefs of police and other 
officers in the counties affected. Another ob- 
ject of the conference will be to educate alt 
owners of cars to demand bills of sale with the 
purchase of every automobile carrying the num- 
ber on the motor, as it is an easy matter to 
change the license number. 


His Auto Was Just Taken Away From Him 


A Canadian claim adjuster reports the follow- 
ing as an almost unparalleled instance of nerve 
in a matter of automobile theft: 

The owner of a Ford was driving his car 
along a Toronto street in the evening. He 
noticed a policeman standing on the sidewalk 
ahead, and, as it was getting dusk, he switched 
on his headlights, stopped the car, got out, went 
to the back and lit the rear lamp. He stood to 
wipe his fingers a second, when the car started 
off without him. He was too surprised to do 
more than stare for a few moments till the Ford 
went past the policeman and turned a corner. 
He then tumbled to the fact that it had a driver. 
His chase, with the policeman’s help, was too 
late. The thief got clear away. 
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THE MAN ON THE JOB 


Casualty Salesman Finds Leads Aplenty 
After Narrowly Averted Collision 


SCORES LOOKED DEATH IN FACE 


That Was the Psychological Moment to Get Busy 
—One Man Did and Reaped Great Results 


The casualty insurance salesman was stand- 
ing on the front platform of the car when the 
motorman turned on the power, just as the 
signalman in the tower a square away woke 
up, slammed the gates down and pushed the 
hell button in a decided way. He saw the gates 
bend and then break, falling across the rail- 
road tracks in front of the approaching train. 
He and the several other men in the vestibule 
paralyzed with fear for 
looked like a certain 
car women 


were momentarily 
their own safety. It 
collision. Back in the 
were screaming, and there was a crush in the 


crowded 


aisle, while men were trying to get windows 
up or jumping over seats. Those on the rear 
platform had forced the exit gates or jumped 
over the rear railing. 

It was a cold November morning, with a 
misty rain which became ice as it reached the 
cold tracks. The motorman counted on the 
hard start from the dead stop, and had sanded 
the rails as he almost, but hardly, stopped the 
progress of his car. The roughened rails gave 
the wheels a good hold, and the car jerked for- 
ward as the brakes removed and the 
current eased on. The signalman had neglected 


were 


his warning for a moment, the motorman had 
counted on the gates, as the signalman saw 
The 


locomotive engineer counted on a clear track. 


him and the express both approaching. 


TAKING A CHANCE 

Everybody looked for a sure smash. The 
locomotive engineer tried his best to stop; so 
did the motorman. The street car slid and 
the wheels spun, and then the motorman took 
a long chance; let on the sand and gave the 
motors the top speed feed, hoping that he 
would get by. Two men who were climbing 
the hack rail pitched forward to the pavement, 
and the men who had been hemmed in the 
front saw with relief that if the 
engine struck it would hit about the middle of 
the car. But the locomotive engineer was 
getting results, as was the motorman, and the 


vestibule 


Street car slid under the opposite gates just as 
the signalman hurriedly lifted them, while the 
hig steam locomotive, moving leisurely, grazed 
the extreme tail end of the car. 

What had looked like certain death to several 
score of people had been reduced to a few 


skinned knees and twisted ankles. One man 


who had smashed a window had a_ badly 


gashed wrist. There would surely be some 
damage claims against both the street railway 
While the un- 
nerved motorman and conductor were getting 


company and the steam road. 


names of passengers and witnesses the casu- 
alty insurance salesman was doing some think- 
He could call the names 
of perhaps half the people on the car. Many 
of them were his neighbors, bound for their 


ing On his own hook. 


offices in the early morning rush, just as he 
few of them carried accident insur- 
sold them. All of them 
had had an object lesson in the ad- 


was. A 
ance which he had 
certainly 
visability of carrying insurance. 

While the 


making out thei 


street railway employees were 


lists our casualty insurance 
man was making out a list of his own. As 
unostentatiously as possible he identified and 
wrote down the pnaimes aud addresses of as 
many as possible of these people as had had 
such a narrow escape. Before the car had re- 
sumed its way down-town, and had discharged 
its passengers, he had most of the likely- 


looking ones named in his little notebook. 
Pusiicity CAME LATE 
For once the story did not get to the news- 
papers until too late for them to get much 


felt that he 
prospects 


information, and this salesman 


could count on going after these 
with little competition. 
that he had his selling talk. 
the list he had made up. 


Mr. Jones,” he would say. 


He reasoned 
And he worked 


very 


“Good morning, 
“[ saw vou on that car we came down on the 
We certainly had a close call 
all got scared up, but there 


other morning. 
that time. We 
were four men on that car who didn’t have to 
worry about what they would do if the threat- 
They are each car- 
Of course, 


ened danger did develop. 
rying one of my accident policies. 
those who might have been hurt could have 
collected damages, but they would have had 
a long fight to get what they considered a 
reasonable settlement, while those who carried 
insurance could count on collecting the bene- 
fits right away. like the one we 
almost had happen every day. We can’t help 
them when we are not responsible for them, 


Accidents 


hut we can protect ourselves against financial 
loss on account of them. T can write you a 
policy that would have paid you $20 a week 
while you were loid vp if you had been hurt 
thar morning. 

deat more of this talk. 
But alwavs he 


There was a sot 
It was rot elwavs the same. 
reasoned from the neat ‘dent th had all 


been in to the possibility all have to face— 


actual accidents under similar conditions. He 
made speed, too, with the majority of the two 
or three score of people on this crowded car. 
Some of them, of course. he found were car- 
rying accident insurance written by other com- 
panies than his, but with this concrete set of 
circumstances to cite and use as a basis for his 
selling talk, this casualty insurance salesman 
was able to fatten his record for the month 
and to do it easily. It did more than that for 
him; it gave him a definite idea of selecting 
prospects, and he has worked the idea out to 
this principle : 

“When you find a man who has just had a 
near-accident, you find a man who is a good 
prospect for accident insurance.” 


A Nose ror News 


that he 
The 


wage-earner who has no reserve is always 


I-verybody, he reasoned, knows 


ought to protect himself in this manner. 


conscious of the possibilities that are hanging 
over him. Often the insurance salesman can 
convince him by outlining these possibilities 
and the attendant responsibilities. But when 
you find a man who not only is conscious of 
his need for protection, but who has just had 
a narrow escape from actual injury, you find 
a man who is acutely conscious of the fact 
that he owes it to himself and his family to 
provide against casualties. 

A lucky chance such as favored this one 
salesman when he had his own narrow escape 
will not often be the portion of any one man. 
There are parallel cases, however, and there 
will be. There are two young attorneys in a 
Middle Western city who put themselves on 
Easy street for the rest of their lives when 
the regimental train carrying the militia or- 
ganization of which they chanced to be mem- 
bers was wrecked on the way to an encamp- 
ment. They handled the claims of all the 
“soldier boys” in much the same way as the 
insurance man referred to landed all the busi- 
ness of the near-accident victims. Something 
like this may happen only once in a lifetime, 
but the idea it involves may be made use of 
every day in the year. 

If the insurance salesman will cultivate a 
“nose for news” as the newspaper reporters 
do, he will be able to get on track of prospects 
by hearing of close calls and narrow escapes. 
They will make a repeater out of his muzzle- 
loading shotgun, and he will often be able to 
take two or three shots at the same prospect. 
He can often prompt the man or men to whom 
he is talking to relate details of near-accidents 
they have seen or experienced by relating the 
story of one he has “just seen.” They won't 


know it but it will mean business for him. 





When he has heard of such happenings it will 
not generally be difficult to run them down. 
And when he does proceed from a_near- 
accident to the man who experienced it he has 
got something to take hold of. 


Near-AcCIDENTS COMMON 


He cannot, of course, hold people up and 
ask them if they have had near-accidents in 
the last few hours or days, and reason from 
admissions to insurance policies, but he can 
work the discussion around to such a sub- 
ject. Near-accidents are as common as changes 
in the weather. Everybody has them, and 
is having them continually. Some of them 
are due to people's own carelessness; most of 
them are due to the hardihood and the 
thoughtlessness of others. Near-accidents are 
subject to the same classification as actual 
accidents. And most near-accidents are due 
to combinations of circumstances over which 
the near-victims have no control, just as in the 
case of real accidents. 

And they are of such frequent occurrence 
that the average individual can recall, with a 
shiver of apprehension, some narrow escape he 
or she had had in recent periods. This is some- 
thing for the casualty man to shoot at. Most 
people will readily discuss such phenomena, 
and when the insurance man can cite cases that 
come right home to the individual he has made 
a point that will do a whole lot in lining the 
prospect up for a sale. The salesman will, of 
course, follow up the near-accidents that are 
conspicuous enough to get into the papers, if 
he approve the theory that a near-accident 
makes insurance prospects. There are enough 
of these to help things along on dull days, 
and the chances of them producing business 
are well worth the follow-up. 

It is also reasonable to extend the proposi- 
tion of near-accidents. Those who actually 
have them are generally the unfortunate 
members of groups, and there are almost in- 
variably witnesses. Now, if it cannot be said 
that the witness of an actual accident has him- 
self had a near-accident, the definition of near- 
accident will have to be revised. In other 
words, witnesses of accidents are prospects, 
according to the selling plan which has been 
worked out by the casualty insurance salesman 
cited. And that is another part of the plan 
he proceeds on. 

In every city where the county court house 
is located there is always a mass of litigation, 
a large proportion of which consists of damage 
suits, the plaintiffs seeking awards for in- 
juries suffered. During the larger part of the 
year these suits are always on trial, and the 
witnesses of the accidents which form the 
bases of the suits are on hand to testify. 
Sometimes the names of these witnesses are 
available before the cases come to trial, as, 
for instance, when the clerk of the court has 
made out summons to compel their attendance. 
And on the virtual assurance that each of 
these witnesses, either for the plaintiff or for 
the defendant, is familiar with the possibilities 
and results of accidents, the insurance sales- 
man has a wide and well-paved avenue of ap- 
proach to their attentions. Indeed, one of 
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the happy hunting grounds of the casualty in- 
surance salesmen would seem to be the court 
house in his county. 

This near-accident line of reasoning will 
apply all along the line in casualty insurance. 
It will make the backbone of a selling talk to 
an employer as well as to an employee. Near- 
accidents may not always identify the pro- 
spective insurance buyer, but they will always 
put red ink on the salesman’s prospectus. 


Insurance Delegate for Conference in Paris 

The executive committee of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents has 
appointed William G. Wilson as its delegate to 
a world-wide commercial conference to be held 
in Paris within a few weeks, in which the va- 
rious great commercial interests and indus- 
tries of this nation and other great nations 
are to be represented. Mr. Wilson will repre- 
sent the general insurance interests, but more 
particularly the casualty insurance interests 
in a first-hand investigation of insurance con- 
ditions in European countries, and more par- 
ticularly the true conditions in Germany as to 
the operation of its workmen’s compensation 
system before, during and after the war. 

In the readjustment about to be made in 
connection with the world treaties and the 
League of Nations it is believed by many far- 
sighted men in the insurance business that in- 
surance as a business or profession—ranking 
in importance with banking—should not be 
without representation in these great con- 
ferences, 

Mr. Wilson is well qualified by his -road ex- 
perience and his affiliations with the big busi- 
ness of the country and acquaintance with in- 
surance men of all classes, in company ranks 
as well as among the agency forces, to repre- 
sent worthily the great business of insurance. 


Live Articles on Suretyship 

“Live Articles on Suretyship,” No. 2, has 
been published by the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company, and is a fitting sup- 
plement to the first volume, which was pub- 
lished in 1918. Its contributors are experts in 
the casualty business, and the list of con- 
tributors indicates the value of the work, which 
sells for $1.05 per volume. The authors em- 
brace Joseph R. Adams, E. D. Livingston, Will- 
iam R. Medaris, Collins Graham, H. E. McClel- 
lan, Luther E, Mackall, E. C. Lunt, C. E. Wan- 
del, Collins Graham, Frank J. Menig, Thomas 
S. Dugan, Daniel N. Gage, C. E. Porter, Wilmot 
M. Smith, Marc Hubbert, R. H. Towner, E. E. 
Kolb, John G. Yost, L. C, Reynolds, J. Frank 
Supplee and John H. Davis. 

Lodging House Fire 

There recently occurred in Syracuse, N. Y., a 
lodging house fire in which three men were 
burned to death. As to the-hazards of lodging 
houses, the new book, ‘‘Fire Insurance Inspec- 
tion and Underwriting,” by C. C. Dominge and 
W. O. Lincoln, just published by The Spectator 
Company, New York, contains the following: 

Lodging Houses.—Usually of ordinary con- 
struction, with joist floors, open or poorly en- 
closed floor openings. Individual rooms are 
usually enclosed in frame partitions extending 
part way to ceiling, thereby adding consid- 
erable combustible material to the interior. 
Hazards are pot stoves for heat, furnaces, use 
of benzine for exterminating insects, swinging 
gas jets and smoking. Usually located in the 
poorer sections. The fire record is poor. 





Thursday 


NEW AUTOMOBILE RATEs 





Based on List Price of Car Instead of 
Horse Power of Motor 





THEFT HAZARD CAUSES INCREASE 





Liability Rates Higher in Urban Districts But Are 
Cut About 50% in Rural Distrcits 


A revised system of liability and property 
damage rating for pleasure automobiles has 
been elaborated by the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau, and will be effective on 
March 1 in the New York district, and on 
April 1 for the remainder of the country. The 
essential difference in the new plan is that 
it abandons the horse-power of the motor as 
the basis for determining the rate, substitut- 
ing therefor the original list price of the 
car with slight modifications based upon the 
nature of the uses to which the car is put 
and the conditions under which it is operated. 

It is confidently anticipated by those who 
have formulated the new scale that it will 
bring the system of rating appreciably nearer 
to actual experience. Increases are scheduled 
on the cheaper forms of cars, and are re- 
duced on cars selling about $1,800. The in- 
crease in rates are due chiefly to the theft 
hazard, and in order to bring this home to the 
owners of cars the fire and theft rates are pub- 
lished separately in the districts where the 
higher theft rates apply. Many companies 
will publish the rates on their policies, with 
a notation that the increase is due to the lack 
of proper police and court protection. 

The rate is uniform throughout the North, 
the rate in the South being higher, but with 
a smaller differential than heretofore. The 
Western fire rate is 75 cents per $100 for new 
cars listing at $3,500 and over; 80 cents between 
$3,500 and $2,500; 90 cents between $2,500 and 
$1,800, and $1 for cars costing less than $1,800. 
The fire rate increases annually on the older 
cars. 

The theft rates are applied on the same sys- 
tem throughout the country, North and South. 
The field has been divided into three degrees 
of hazards with a schedule for each. The coun- 
try schedule, which carries the lowest rates, 
is applicable to rural and small town terri- 
tory in the West and South, the committee 
holding that there is no real country terri- 
tory in the East. It is lower than the present 
theft rates except on the higher priced cars. 
The standard schedule will be used in the 
smaller cities and towns throughout the coun- 
try. The penalty schedule applies to all the 
large cities where the theft hazard has been 
unusually severe. In the East the only city af- 
fected is Philadelphia, but in the West it applies 
to Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Paul Min- 
neapolis, Omaha, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Wichita, Joplin and Tulsa. 

The new public liability rate will be found to 
be about 2% per cent higher in New York 
City and suburban districts, where accident 
frequency is high owing to congestion of the 
roadways, but in the rural districts about halt 
the present rates will pevail. For instance, the 
rates in Boston, Providence and Jersey City 
show a decrease of 18 per cent for public lia- 
bility and 15 per cent for property damage. 
Philadelphia rates decrease 7 per cent for lia- 
bility and 5 per cent for property damage. 
Cities in the next class, such as Chicago and 
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St. Louis, show a decrease of 19 per cent in 
liability rates and 13 per cent for property dam- 
age, while Buffalo and Cleveland show a de- 
crease of 12 per cent for liability and 5 per 
cent for property damage. In the rural sec- 
tions the new rates will be 49% per cent lower 
on liability and 48% per cent lower on the 
property damage coverage. 

The new schedule of rates for private pleas- 
ure automobiles, as formulated by the National 
Workmen's Compensation Service Bureau, is as 
follows: 

PRIVATE PLEASURE AUTOMOBILES 
Liability and Property Damage Premiums 

Effective for all policies attaching on or after March 
1 in New York city and suburban territory, and April 1 
for the balance of the country. 

For liability and property damage rating as applied 


to private pleasure automobiles only, list prices have 
been grouped as follows: 


Group— List Price 
eee bude te ba she SD aERROe Re RCM s $ 0—$1,199 
ERAT cred hcarccton re en ee 1,200— 2,499 
Ty GRMN eA ere ree rm errCeCr re 2,500— 3,499 
BR ara eirculel idan mies no ae aor 3,500 & over 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
Rate Group Group Group Group 
Schedules F. Il. TEE. EV. 
pare cea n eine $88.00 $103.00 $119.00 $134. 00 
Penwewaw umes 49.00 57.50 66.50 75.00 
ees cecasnes 40.50 48.00 55.50 62.50 
Rancends eee 35.50 42.00 48.50 54.50 
Di cin waiae was 27.00 31.50 36.50 41.50 
Caccccles 12 27.00 31.50 36.50 41.50 
: eer 18.00 19.00 24.00 28.00 
PROPERTY DAMAGE LIABILITY 
| Serr eouec $22.00 $26.00 $30.00 $33.50 
 ROOCR ICE ee 12.00 14.50 16,60 19.00 
ere re tae 10.50 12.50 14.50 16.50 
We ciaialiiit tase’ 10.00 11.50 13.00 14.50 
Dagre skiers cae 9.00 11.00 12.50 14.00 
| eee 5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 
Note.—See pages ——— of this rate pamphlet for per- 


centage reductions permitted from the above liability 
and property damage rates for restricted forms of 
coverage that may be used in conne ction with any of 
the rate schedules except schedule No. 7. 


-—Motorcycles—, 


——Klectrics——, 
Schedule a PB, . P.D 
Rivceccnsn om $22.50 $5.65 $22. 50 $5.65 
1 Ra Sera ey 17.50 5.00 17.50 5.00 
p Ee ae 17.50 5.00 17.50 5.00 
Mcincwn hes Cs 17.50 5.00 17.50 5.00 
Gistakeeaces 17.50 5.00 15.00 5.00 
| ee eee 17.50 5.00 15.00 5.00 
, Ee Pe 15.00 4.50 10.00 3.00 


Note——No reductions are permitted from any of the 
above motorcycle or electric liability or property dam 
age rates for the restricted forms of coverage. 

Note-—The above property damage rates exclude loss 
of use Add ten per cent to include loss of use. 

The rules formulated to be used in connec- 
tion with the above private pleasure car rates. 
and the forms of endorsements to be used to 
secure the reductions for the restricted cover 
as to use and driving, are as follows: 

“Policies issued for private type automobiles at the 
rates for liability and property damage insurance as set 
forth in this rate pamphlet shall cover the operation of 
the described automobile by the assured, or by any 
other person with the permission of the assured for 
any purpose except commercial delivery and renting 
or livery use and the carrying of passengers for a 
consideration. The purpose of use shall be described 
in the policy as follows: ‘Private Use and Business 
Calls Excluding Commercial Delivery.’ 

The list price to be used for automobile liability 
and Property damage insurance on private pleasure 
automobiles only and for collision insurance on all 
classes of automobiles shall be the manufacturer’s list 
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price for the type and model of the automobile in- 
sured, to which list price must be first added the cost 
of special bodies, winter tops and other additional 
equipment. See ‘List of Automobiles’ for list prices 
shown therein. If the list price is incorrectly listed 
therein, or has been recently amended by announce- 
ment of the automobile manufacturer , the correct or 
amended list price shall be used, 


RESTRICTED FORM OF COVERAGE—PRIVATE 
PURPOSES ONLY 

“Policies may be issued to cover private type auto- 
mobiles at a reduction of 8 per cent from the rates for 
liability and property damage insurance (but not col- 
lision insurance) as set forth in this rate pamphlet, 
provided the use of the described automobile is re- 
stricted to ‘private purposes’ as hereinafter defined: 

***Private purposes’ shall include personal pleasure 
and family use, excluding the regular and frequent use 
for business or professional calls and excluding com- 
mercial delivery. 

“An endorsement shall be attached to the policy, the 
effect of which shall be as follows: 

‘In consideration of the reduced premium at which 
this policy is written, it is stated by the assured 
(which statement is acceptea by the company as true) 
that the automobile described therein is, and will be, 
used only for ‘private purposes.’ ‘Private purposes’ 
shall include personal, pleasure and family use, ex- 
cluding the regular and frequent use for business or 
professional calls and excluding commercial delivery.’ 

‘ote.—It is the intent of this rule to provide cover- 
age for automobiles driven by the owner, members of 
his family, a chauffeur and by any other person with 
the permission of the owner for ‘private purposes,’ as 
above defined. The use of the automobile to and from 
residence or business shall not be considered as busi- 
ness use. 


RESTRICTED FORM OF COVERAGE—PRIVATE 
PURPOSES ONLY—OWNER DRIVEN ONLY 
“Policies may be issued to cover private type auto- 

mobiles at a reduction of 20 per cent from the rates 
for liability and property damage insurance (but not 
for collision insurance) as set forth in this rate 
pamphlet, provided the driving of the described auto- 
mobile is limited only to the assured named in the 
policy and provided the use of the described automo- 
bile is restricted to ‘private purposes’ as hereinafter 
defined: 

‘*Private purposes’ shall include personal pleasure 
and family use, excluding the regular and frequent use 
for ‘business or professional calls and excluding com- 
mercial delivery.’ 

‘An endorsement shall be attached to the policy, the 
effect of which shall be as follows: 

‘In consideration of the reduced premium at which 
this policy is written, it is stated by the assured (which 
statement is accepted by the company as true) that the 
automobile described therein is, and will be, jused only 
for “private purposes.’” “Private purposes” shall in- 
clude personal, pleasure and family use, excluding the 
regular and frequent use for business or professional 
calls and excluding commercial delivery. It is further 
agreed that this policy shall apply only while the said 
automobile is being oper ated by —-———— (who is the 
owner and the named assured).’ 

“Note.—It is the intent of this rule to provide cov- 
erage for private type automobiles driven exclusively 
by the owner, and used only for ‘private purposes’ as 
described above. The use of the automobile to and 
from residence and place of business shall not be con- 
sidered as business use, 


PROPOSED acer y tt ie IN AUTOMOBILE 
APPLICATION -ANKS 

“The new list price basis for writing liability and 
property damage insurance on private pleasure ears 
will require changes in the keeping of statistics. The 
bureau representatives at the last hearing before the 
Soard of Referees were reminded of the lack of auto- 
mobile experience, which the automobile committee has 
had to make rates with. If the companies expect to 
have rates that will adequately measure the hazard of 
each type of risk it is necessary that more experience 
he obtained in the future than has been in the past. 
The companies are requested to obtain the following 
information in their application blanks for each pri- 
vate pleasure car insured, for statistical coding pur- 
poses: 

“1. How many chauffeurs employed to operate the 
private pleasure car or cars insured? 

“2. How many persons other than chz iuffeurs operate 
at any time the private pleasure car or cars? 


What was the average mileage for each private 
wane car insured during the last twelve months? 
(Merely an approximate figure to the nearest thousand 
miles.) 

“Statistics are desired regarding the first two, so 
that the committee may prove whether the chauffeur- 
driven car is more or less hazardous than the car 
driven Pes members of the family and, if so, to what 
extent. 


BIG SPRINKLERED LOSS 


Manufacturers Mutual Issues Statement on 
Royal Mills Fire 


In connection with the recent fire at the 
Royal Mills, Riverpoint, R. I., the Manufac- 
turers Mutual has issued the following state- 
ment: 


This is one of the largest single losses that 
has ever occurred in the Factory Mutual Sys- 
tem. It has not yet been adjusted, but the de- 
struction of all of the main line of factory 
buildings is so complete that apparently the 
loss will be not far from $1,200,000. This 
amounts to about four per cent of the yearly 
premium deposits of the companies interested, 
and will reduce the rate of return of unab- 
sorbed premium deposits only to eighty-eight 
per cent on one-year policies in these six com- 
panies. 

The fire started from an unknown cause 
above the highest sprinkler in the top of an 
observatory and clock tower about 150 feet 
tall. 

The great loss was due to the breakage of 
the main sprinkler supply pipe early in the 
fire by the fall of*a large iron and copper 
ornament (said to weigh more than two tons) 
from the top of the main belfry tower down 
through the mill, which carried firebrands with 
it and set all stories on fire at once 

The pipe system was of an early type, and 
remodeling was requested by us last year, with 
subdivided sprinkler supplies controlled out- 
side, but the work was deferred on the ground 
of difficulty in obtaining material and labor. 

It is of interest to note the great benefit that 
has come from broadening the Factory Mutual 
base so that this large loss becomes so widely 
distributed. The Warren Mill loss of twenty- 
two years ago was only two-thirds as great, 
but cut the ‘dividends’? of these companies 
about five times as much during the following 
year. 


F. N. Branch Quits Providence 


Frederick N. Branch, who recently severed 
his connection as vice-president and secretary 
of the Mercantile Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Narragansett Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Providence, R. I., is nego- 
tiating to enter one of the large insurance 
brokerage firms in New York. His thirty odd 
years of connection with the two above-men- 
tioned Associated Factory Mutual Companies 
has given him a wide and vaiuable acquaintance 
throughout the country. 

—TLieut. Eric A. Falconer, who was one of the first 
of the Firemans Fund boys to enter the Officers’ 
Training Camp, has been reported as wounded in 
action; degree undetermined, 
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MARINE INSURANCE 


MARINE MARKET CONDITIONS 


How Rate-Cutting German Companies Man- 
aged to Make a Profit Shown 


While it cannot be said that the marine 
insurance underwriting market is forging ahead 
by leaps and bounds, it is certain that it is de- 
veloping a healthy, progressive expansion. En- 
larged facilities are observable everywhere in 
the old and reliable houses. Some have en- 
larged their quarters; others have leased new 
offices, while a few are still in a transition 
state. Leases will in many cases expire in 
May, with tenants as yet unable to secure suit- 
able premises. 

The question is often asked how it was pos- 
sible for German marine insurance companies 
in pre-war days to make any profit out of ma- 
rine insurance in this market, having regard 
to the practice more or less adopted by each 
one of them of rate-cutting. The German com- 
panies operating here were, almost without ex- 
ception, important companies, and everyone 
knowing anything of the working of these con- 
cerns realized that they knew as much and as 
well as any American or British underwriter 
that the rates which they were accepting were 
not likely to yield a profit. The real explana- 
tion as to how these companies were able to 
make profits at all lies in the fact that the Ger- 
mans, beginning about the turn of the century. 
made reinsurance a specialty. They relied 
mainly on the commissions received from their 
reinsurers for their profit. Thus, a large Ger- 
man office would retain, say, on a first-class 
liner, $25,000 and would provide reinsurance 
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facilities to the extent of another $100,000 or 
$125,000, and even higher amounts. 

Assuming that the proper rate for a certain 
risk was 1 per cent, the German company 
would accept the business at a lower rate, 
say % per cent, but so far as its net reten- 
tion was concerned its rate plus the commis- 
sion received from the reinsurance would 
probably exceed 1 per cent. In this manner 
the German company would accept $100,000 at 
seven-eighths of 1 per cent, instead of at 1 
per cent, the gross premium for which would be 
$875. It would retain out of the sum only 
$25,000 at % per cent, equal to $218.75. The 
gross reinsurance premium paid to reinsurers 
would then be $656.25, but the German company 
would receive 5 per cent over-riding commis- 
sion on this sum, which is equivalent to about 
$32.81. If this commission is added to the 
$218.75, being the premium on the $25,000, the 
total would be $251.56 for the $25,000, or ap- 
proximately 1 1-16 per cent. Thus the German 
company would in effect obtain, on the basis 
of the foregoing example, approximately 1-16 
per cent more than the proper rate. 

German marine companies will not, in all 
probability, re-enter the American market for 


many years to come, and German competition, 
therefore, is Dot a preseni factor. Values are 
etill keeping bh ali hough in some cases 
they are somewhat red d, mainly as a result 
of the large duction o he war-risk pre- 
mium, and in th ed in of freiehis. So 
long as values main iy nt Ie 1 the 
pro so ‘ofiitable marine underwriting are 
gpevera avorable. 

The main dang however, is the competi- 
tion Which would necessa y result from a 


great increase in the number of companies and 


Thursday 


underwriters in the market. On the one hand 
there are more companies operating in the 
English marine market than in 1914, These 
companies during the war obtained most of 
their income through war-risk underwriting 
and there is well-grounded apprehension ion 
that war-risk underwriting can no longer Make 
up substantial premium incomes, that some of 
the new concerns may be tempted to secure 
business by rate-cutting methods. These com- 
panies are burdened with the same overhead 
expenses as when they were collecting large 
war-risk premiums. Their marine business is 
too small to yield a sufficient volume of pre. 
miums to meet these demands, and in order to 
swell their revenue they have resorted to rate- 
cutting. It is true that they are but a fraction 
below the market rate, but it serves to win the 
average broker. A number of the big under- 
writing concerns have adopted a fixed schedule 
of rates, and propose to adhere to it, even 
though they lose a certain amount of business. 


Eight Persons a Week Burned to Death 
in Ohio 

According to the records of State Fire Mar- 
shal T. Alfred Fleming, fire killed 34 persons 
in Ohio and injured 39 during the month of 
January. Most of the deaths and injuries were 
the result of carelessness. During the first 
week in February fire caused 8 deaths and in- 
jury to § persons. ‘‘The number of deaths from 
fires is appalling,” says Fire Marshal Fleming. 
“It is a fact that most of such accidents and 
most of the fires are the result of carelessness 


” 


on the part of someone. 


The Baltimore Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Paltimore, Md., has been admitted to Ohio. 
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FILM STORAGE RISKS 


Steam Radiators and an Electric Toaster 
Close to Inflammable Reels 





METAL CONTAINERS THERE, BUT UNUSED 





Inspection, Sprinklers, and Reduction to Minimiun 
of Films in Shipping Rooms Needed 


BY CHARLES WOODWARD 


Again the public is appalled by a consider- 
able loss of life in connection with the storage 
of motion picture film. A death toll of ten, 
with a score injured, was the result of the 
most recent fire of that class. Ignorance as to 
the hazard of the material on the part of the 
operators of the film exchanges can hardly be 
credited. Film fires have been altogether too 
numerous for’ it to be possible to plead lack 
of knowledge of the danger existing, or of the 
proper methods of preventing such a disaster. 
The story of the fire is a simple one, and in 
the main is a repetition of other serious fires. 
To be complete, however, the story of the fire 
must start with the form and character of 
the storage, and without the conditions which 
existed in regard to this storage there could 
not have been such a fire. It has been claimed 
that nearly every known preventative feature 
which should be placed around the storage of 
this readily inflammable substance was dis- 
regarded. The conditions that existed were as 
follows: 

On the second, third, fourth and seventh 
floors were film exchanges, in which film was 
received, inspected, repaired and stored. In 
the fire the exchanges on all except the seventh 
floor were wiped out. Sandwiched in between, 
On the sixth floor, was a skirt factory, with 
no escape for the girls except down the stair- 
way, which was soon a mass of flames from 
the film on the lower floors. Four girls never 
left the workroom of this skirt factory, their 
bodies being found huddled in a corner near 
the door, where they had been met by the 
blast of smoke and flame. 

In all the exchanges, lax housekeeping was 
very evident. After the fire a rack of burned 
film, stored in the receiving room and without 
metal containers, was a mute witness of the 
careless disregard for the known inflamma- 
bility of this substance. Other open reels of 
film were apparent in the exchanges, and in- 
Viting the ignition of these were such things as 
unprotected steam radiators, and an electric 
toaster on which employees cooked meals; one 
exchange was even used as sleeping quarters 
for one or more employees. 

In all these exchanges vaults were provided 
for storage, but the conditions were such that 
the vaults might just as well have been omitted. 
None of the vaults was provided with sprink- 
lers, which, in fact, were absent throughout 
this seven-story building. The vaults were 
vented, but in what a manner! Not only were 





none of the vaults large enough, but two opened 
direct to the other rooms of the exchange 
and one vented to a flue which was closed at 
its upper end! To make matters worse, the 
doors of all vaults were wide open at the time 
of the fire, and could not be closed, as the 
locks were thrown. Storage of all the film was 
in open reels, although a large supply of metal 
containers were available. 

With all these recognized unsatisfactory con- 
ditions existing it might well be asked as to 
What action the city was taking to remedy or 
prevent such hazardous features. An ordinance 
was adopted a few years ago which in the main 
properly restricted storage and provided for 
protection and venting. It not only had not been 
intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions apparently did not exist in the fire de- 
partment, 

The lesson of this fire is one which should 
be taken to heart by officials in practically all 
large cities, and particularly by the owners and 
Investigation 
showed that many other film storages in the 
same city had conditions nearly as bad, and it 
is well known that in many other large cities a 
like occurrence may be expected if conditions 
are not improved. 

The principles of safety in film handling and 


enforced, but 


managers of film exchanges. 


storage are well known, and may be briefly 
stated as follows: 


First—Complete and thorough inspection of 
all exchanges, at least every other day, by 
members of the fire department, to assure good 
housekeeping. 

Second—The reduction to a minimum con- 
sistent with operation of the number of films 
in the receiving, shipping and repairing rooms. 
This means the immediate transfer of films re- 
ceived to the vaults. 

Third—Complete automatic sprinkler protec- 
tion of the entire building, with thorough 
sprinkling of the film vault, which should have 
at least one head to each 150 reels or 750 
pounds of film. 

Fourth—The adequate and complete protec- 
tion of all stairs and elevator openings, to pre- 
vent fire extending from floor to floor. 

Fifth—The election of adequate vaults, with 
complete and thorough venting to the outside of 
the building, with a vent averaging 140 square 
inches per thousand pounds of film. 


Norske Managing Director Visits U. S. 


Alf H. Whist of Christiania, Norway, is visit- 
ing the United States. He is managing director 
of the Norske Lloyd and the Norske Alliance, 
and has a large interest in the Jakor of Moscow, 
the Salamandra and the Second Russian. The 
Norske Vigor has been organized at Christiania 
to take over the foreign business of the Second 
Russian. 


New Reinsurance Concern in Chicago 
The Chicago Fire, to do a reinsurance busi- 
ness, is being promoted, with an authorized 
capital of $1,000,000. Samuel Quinn, formerly 
president of the State Life of Indiana, and H. 
C. Niblock, a former life insurance agent, are 
the principal promoters. 


FIRE INDEX, 1919 
The Spectator Chart for 1919 the First 


Issued 

On Monday The Journal of Commerce re- 
ceived a copy of The Fire Insurance Pocket 
Index for 1919, published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, New York, which thus continues its long 
record of early issuance. It presents the sta- 
tistics of all the principal fire insurance com- 
panies for the calendar year 1918. The Fire 
Insurance Pocket Index exhibits ten years’ sta- 
tistics of the respective companies, with totals 
and ratios, in its main tables, together with 
much other interesting information, comprising 
the statistics of American and foreign fire and 
marine insurance companies not included in the 
Main tables, lists of unlicensed companies, 
Lloyds, State insurance officials, underwriters’ 
agencies and retired companies; States having 
resident agent and anti-compact laws; foreign 
companies’ receipts from and remittances to 
home offices; short rate scales, ete., with a 
useful table of contents. The Fire Insurance 
Pocket Index contains eighty pages, and pre- 
sents data up to January 1, 1919, relating to 
about 400 companies transacting fire insurance 
in the United States.—Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, New York, March 18, 1919. 


New Jersey Underwriters Fight Move for 
State Compensation Fund 

The Fire Underwriters Association of Hud- 
son County, New Jersey, at its annual meeting 
last week elected as officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Percy W. Limouse of Gutten- 
berg; vice-president, Joseph O. Appel of Bay- 
onne; treasurer, Frank Stevens of Jersey City; 
secretary, Walter G. Muirheid of Jersey City, 
and members of executive committee, Louis N. 
Creighton, Bayonne, and Arnold Rippe of 
North Hudson. 

Secretary Muirheid reported that the asso- 
ciation was co-operating with the New Jersey 
State Association of Underwriters in support- 
ing the proposed resident agency law, which 
compels agents to have their principal place of 
business in the State and issue and counter- 
sign all policies and contracts therefrom, and 
in opposing the movement indorsed by manu- 
facturers for the adoption of a monopolistic 
compensation State fund. 

Retiring President John H. Ward reviewed 
the activities of the association. 


Ohio Insurance 50 Years Ago 


A newspaper at Dayton, Ohio, has been re- 
calling the early insurance history of that city, 
which at one time was called the Hartford of 
the West. In 1869 it had ten stock fire insur- 
ance companies and one mutual, the law of that 
time permitting the organization of a company 
with only $100,000 capital, of which only $20,000 
had to be cash. Nine of these companies are 
now out of business. 


- 
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NATION’S RECORDS IN DANGER 


Declaration of Independence and Other Doc- 
uments Stored Near Carpenter Shop 
The most important Government papers in 
the country ‘‘and hundreds of tons of similar 
material of lesser value, but still important, 
are stored in a building having five carpenter 
shops in the sub-basement, surrounded by 
scores of rooms filled with highly combustible 
contents,’ declare the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in their report upon the State, 
War and Navy building, which has just been 
transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of 

War. The report says in part: 

The building itself has low combustibility, 
but, owing to its arrangement and inflamma - 
ble contents, the fire hazard is high. If a fire 
were to get beyond initial control the chances 
of excessive loss to both building and contents 
is very great. The loss on contents would be a 
foregone conclusion and easily understood; the 
loss on the building might not be so readily 
comprehended, but would be equally sure. The 
exterior appearance of this building and its 
general construction are very similar to that of 
the old Equitable building in New York city. 
The latter was supposed by its owners to be 
strictly ‘‘fireproof,’’ and yet it was completely 
wrecked by a fire started in the basement 
through the carelessness of throwing a lighted 
match into a waste paper basket. Employees 
tried to extinguish it, but failed to prevent the 
fire getting into an elevator shaft. It was then 
beyond the power of the strongest fire depart- 
ment in the country to subdue. Similar condi- 
tions for a fire in the State, War and Navy 
building exist in many places. ; 

The supreme importance of preserving this 
building from fire cannot be overestimated. 
Every reasonable precaution should be taken. 
Considering the nature of the contents housed 
within its walls, it is, without question, the 
most valuable structure in the United States 
to-day. The destruction of no single building, 
or group of buildings, which could be named 
in this country, with the possible exception of 
a few public libraries, would entail a loss com- 
parable for a moment with that which the 
burning of this building would inflict. The 
value of the contents cannot be measured in 
money; they are priceless. 

The following partial list of historical docu- 
ments stored in the building justifies the pre- 
ceding seemingly extravagant statement: 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, with all 
amendments. These are locked in a single or- 
dinary steel safe, which would probably not 
stand a severe fire for more than twenty 
minutes, and which is surrounded on all sides 
by highly combustible material. 

The original laws drafted by the Continental 
Congress, and all the manuscript records of 
that Congress, in many volumes. 

All the original treaties made between this 
country and other powers or peoples, together 
with original maps relating to same. 

Records of all national boundary disputes 
and settlements, with claims and orginal maps. 

All the original proclamations and executive 
orders of all the Presidents, and many miscel- 
laneous official manuscripts relating thereto. 

All the declarations of war and the conclu- 
sions of peace. 

The original manuscript book covering the 
formation of the United States navy in 1790, and 
all official records of the Navy Department 
from its beginning. 

Navy muster rolls of the Revolutionary War, 
and details of land grants passed on same. 

Log books of all United States naval vessels 
and many of the Confederate navy; also records 
of privateers. 

Details of all naval contracts. 
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Several thousand historical photographs and 
pictures of men, vessels and structures con- 
nected with the navy—the majority of which are 
irreplaceable. 

The State and navy libraries contain 
thousands of volumes, many being very rare. 
Seattered through the different departments 
are numerous original paintings and articles of 
rare historical intrest. Added to the innumer- 
able documents are most of the papers relating 
to current events in the State, War and Navy 
depariments. The report continues: 

The above incomplete enumeration of val- 
uable material seriously exposed to fire in this 
building should sufficiently convince those 
having authority over it of the wisdom of 
taking every reasonable precaution for its pro- 
tection. It is impossible to imagine the con- 
sternation and disorganization of all national 
functions which would result from such a catas- 
trophe. The obvious duty of the Government 
is to remedy this serious condition by providing 
an absolutely invulnerable hall of records where 
all precious public documents not in current 
use could be stored free from any anxiety as to 
their safety. 

The report gave Many recommendations for 
corrective work, most of which have been com- 
plied with. With the exception of fire doors 
on two elevators and at two driveways through 
the basement, it was declared there was not a 
single fire barrier in the building, 


N. Y. Rate Makers Fail to Suggest Changes 
in Law Acceptable to All 

A conference called by Superintendent of In- 
surance Phillips for the purpose of discussing 
proposed amendments to the rate-making sec- 
tions of the insurance law was held last week 
at the Department. There were represented at 
this conference the various insurance interests 
which felt that they might be affected by the 
proposed amendments, including the board 
stock companies, the non-board stock com- 
panies, the mutual fire insurance companies, 
the co-operative fire insurance companies and 
the managers of the four fire rate-making asso- 
ciations operating in this State. These various 
interests found themselves unprepared to sug- 
gest changes in the proposed amendments 
which would be mutually agreeable, and each 
of the interests above referred to agreed to 
appoint a representative for further conference 
with Superintendent Phillips, with a view to 
offering suggestions which. will produce a meas- 
ure which will be acceptable. It is expected 
that the committee will confer with Superin- 
tendent Phillips within the next week or ten 
days. 


Insurance of School Buildings 

The burning of the Lincoln School building at 
Joliet, Ill., woke the taxpayers up to the fact 
that the school board was carrying only $131,000 
of fire insurance on twenty-three school build- 
ings. Originally, $350,000 was carried, but sev- 
eral years ago it was decided to carry no in- 
surance on the modern buildings and to carry 
policies of $5000 to $10,000 on the others. It 
will cost over $100,000 to replace the burned 
Lincoln building, and, as only a small amount 
of insurance was carried, it will be necessary 
to issue bonds to rebuild it. The school board 
has now decided to increase its insurance. 

—The directors of the United States Casualty 
Company at their annual meeting elected Secretary 
I). G. Luckett to the position of general manager of 
the company. He will continue his position as sec- 


retary. 


Thursday 


INSURANCE INTERESTS WIN 


Policyholder Sues in Vain in Extra Fire 
Hazard Case 


An important decision relative to the gen- 
eral practice of farmers keeping their motor 
cars, trucks and engines in their barns hag just 
been announced by the Kansas Supreme Court 
in the suit of Charles L. Morgan against the 
Germania Fire and the Northwestern National 
Insurance companies. The lower court was 
reversed and the insurance companies were 
given the judgment. 

Morgan carried two policies on his barp on 
his ‘farm. Both contained the provision that 
no gasoline could be stored in the barn. He 
kept his motor car in the barn, and the tank 
of the car usually contained from two to ten 
gallons of gasoline. The car was not in the 
barn at the time of the fire which destroyed it. 
Morgan maintained that the gasoline in the 
car was not in storage and that the prohibition 
of the insurance policies was not being violated, 
The insurance companies refused to pay the 
claim for the loss, on the ground that the pro- 
hibition in the policy against the keeping of 
gasoline in the barn had been violated. 

The Supreme Court sustained the latter view. 
The decision is of large importance to the in- 
surance companies and to farmers generally. 
Comparatively few farmers have separate 
garages for their cars and most of them keep 
their cars, trucks, tractors, and even gasoline 
engines, stored in the barns. 

The decision definitely settles the point that 
gasoline in the tank in a motor car is gasoline 
in storage when kept in a building covered by 
a policy prohibiting the storing of gasoline in 
that building. Ii may be necessary for the com- 
panies to prepare a yew rural property policy 
form to make certain that the farmers do not 
violate the requirements of the policies and to 
call their special attention to the fact that they 
cannot use barns for garages and collect the 
insurance in case of a fire without paying the 
higher rates. 


Legislative Investigation of New Jersey Fire 
Insurance Activities 

Investigation of fire insurance companies of 
New Jersey is provided for in a joint resolution 
introduced last week in the Assembly at Tren- 
ton. A similar resolution was presented at the 
1918 session. The resolution provides that the 
President of the Senate shall appoint three 
Senators and the Speaker of the House three 
Assemblymen, who shall investigate during the 
recess of the legislature methods employed by 
fire insurance companies in the fixing of rates. 
The investigation is to cover the fairness or 
unfairness of the rates now being charged and 
generally to inquire into the subject of fire in- 
surance in New Jersey. 





Kansas Fire Budget $10,000,000 a Year 


In issuing a ‘‘clean-up week proclamation” to 
begin on Monday next, Gov. Allan of Kansas 
States that during a normal year fire destroys 
over three million dollars’ worth of Kansas 
property. When the cost of carrying on the in- 
surance business of the State and the expense 
of maintaining fire departments and other fire- 
fighting equipment is added to this sum the 
total cost to the State of Kansas, he says, is 
found to be nearly ten million dollars per year. 
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COMPENSATION IN BRITAIN 


Government Acts to Prevent Discrimi- 
nation Against Disabled Soldiers 





@ WILL ASSUME EXTRA BURDEN, IF ANY 
a 
Companies Will Insure at General Rate and Make 
Claims Later if Experience Justifies Same 
(From Our London Correspondent) 

London, March 1.—That the after-effects of 
the war would be reflected to a considerable 
extent by the business of insurance has for 
long been regarded as a certainty; and already 
more than one problem has presented itself for 
solution. Perhaps the most insistent of these 
at the present moment is the matter of the em- 
ployment of disabled men and the position of 
the insurance companies and of employers of 
labor consequent thereupon. 

The Government was early in the field with a 
proposition framed with a view to meeting the 
case, and, as soon after the signing of the 
armistice as the beginning of December last 
the following announcement was made by the 
Home Office: 

His Majesty’s Government has had under con- 
sideration the question of the application of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act in the case 
of disabled soldiers, sailors, or airmen return- 
ing to civil employment. A fear has been ex- 
pressed that their disability may make such 
men more liable to meet with accident in the 
course of employment, or to make the result 
of an accident more serious than they would be 
normally, and, though experience in the past 
has not shown that on the whole the compen- 
sation charge in respect of men who have met 
with injuries is appreciably higher than the 
normal, His Majesty’s Government desires to 
remove any cause which might place a difficulty 
in the way of such men obtaining employment. 

It has therefore been decided in principle 
that any increased charge incurred for compen- 
sation in respect to disabled men shall be 
borne by the State, and a scheme has been 
adopted which has been worked out by a Home 
Office Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Viscount Peel. The scheme proposes that an 
arrangement should be entered into by the 
Government with the insurance companies by 
which the companies would undertake to in- 
sure disabled men at the general rate for the 
occupation, and not to increase their general 
rate in the future as the result of the employ- 
ment of disabled men, the Government under 
certain conditions to reimburse the loss (if 
any) which the companies may incur. It will 
be open under the scheme to employers who do 
not wish to insure in respect of their general 
liability to insure their disabled men at the 


ordinary rate. The announcement continues as 
follows: 
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All men in receipt of disability pensions 
from the Minister of Pensions will be regarded 
as disabled men for the purposes of the scheme. 
It is also proposed that in the case of large 
firms (paying not less than $100,000 yearly in 
wages), who carry their own risk, the Govern- 
ment should enter into special arrangements, 
if so desired, to reimburse the firms any in- 
crease over the normal charge which they may 
incur in respect to the disabled men whom 
they employ. * * * The details of the scheme 
are now being completed. * * * His Maj- 
esty’s Government hopes that these arrange- 
ments will do much to facilitate the re-employ- 
ment of disabled men in industry. 


From further information now available it 
would appear that, briefly, what is proposed is 
that the insurance companies should not refuse 
to insure an employer on the ground that he 
employs disabled men, or increase on that 
ground the premium paid or payable by an 
employer already insured, or charge on that 
ground to any employer a premium at a ratio 
higher than would have been charged if no 
disabled men were employed; that in fixing any 
rate of premium any experience taken into ac- 
count by the company shall not include that 
relating to claims in respect to disabled men; 
and that any employer who so desires shall be 
allowed to insure in respect of disabled men 
only. 

It is proposed that, in case of insurances 
in respect of disabled men only, the company 
shall be free at any time to give notice to 
the Secretary of State of the commencement, 
on a date stated in the notice, or an account- 
ing period which shall be three years or such 
longer time as Shall be agreed, and, if the 
Secretary of State is satisfied that during such 
period the total claims paid by the company 
under such insurances, together with an agreed 
percentage of the premiums to cover expenses 
of management, exceed the total sum received 
as premiums for such period, the Secretary of 
State shall, on behalf of the Ministry of Pen- 
sions, make good to the company the amount 
of such excess. Where the insurance is not de- 
stricted to disabled men only, an accounting 
period of three years or longer (as may be 
agreed) is proposed, but in this case such ac- 
counting period is not to commence before the 
first of January, 1928. Further, the company is 
to keep separate records of premiums paid 
and claims dealt with in respect of disabled men 
and others, and to furnish periodically to the 
Secretary of State a return showing the wages 
paid and claims paid and estimated to be pay- 
able in respect of disabled men—the first of 
such returns to have reference to the year 
1919. 

It is understood that the scheme—the object 
of which is to ensure that the men disabled 
from the Forces shall not be prejudiced by any 
apprehension among employers that their com- 
pensation liabilities will be increased by em- 


ploying them—will have the support of “‘tariff” 
offices, who have agreed to carry it out for the 
ten years without making any claim on the 
State for reimbursement in respect of insur- 
ances where employers insure all their men 


whether disabled or not; and there is little 
doubt that ‘non-tariff’? companies will follow 
suit, 

Incidentally, the above supplies one more in- 
Stance of the increasingly intricate nature of 
insurance accounting, which, since the passing 
of the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, has 
tended to become steadily more exacting. 


Monopolistic Scheme in Minnesota 

A bill for monopolistic State insurance of 
workmen’s compensation risks passed the lower 
House of the Minnesota Legislature last week, 
but in a form believed by the best lawyers in 
St. Paul to be unconstitutional, and affording 
therefore an excellent opportunity for fighting 
it when it was before the Senate, where strong 
opposition to it is already forming. 

In order to secure the number of votes 
requisite to passage in the House the bill was 
amended so as to permit mutuals and inter-in- 
surance exchanges to operate and then still 
further amended so that the exclusion of stock 
insurance companies from writing workmen’s 
compensation risks in Minnesota does not be- 
come effective until after March 1, 1920. 


State Insurance in Wisconsin Stays 

By a vote of 55 to 28 the Assembly defeated 
the Nolen bill for the repeal of the State life 
insurance fund law. The repeal was recom- 
mended by Governor Philipp in his annual mes- 
sage to the legislature. A statement from 
former Insurance Commissioner Herman L. 
Ekern was read to the House, in which he de- 
clared that the State life law was sound and 
that it had proved its stability by standing up 
under the influenza epidemic losses. Assembly- 
man John C. Chapple contended that the life 
fund law which only spread over 460 members 
was unsafe. Assemblyman George Oakes said 
that the plan had not been given sufficient trial, 
and urged its retention. 


Fire Statistics in Columbus, Ohio. 

The annual report of Fire Chief Daniels of 
the Columbus fire department shows that the 
department answered 960 calls. In the year’s 
fires property valued at $3,502,361 was involved 
and a loss of $508,620 was recorded. The popu- 
lation of Columbus is about 182,000. The prop- 
erty destroyed was insured to the amount of 
$1,981,567 and there was a loss to insurance 
companies of $407,953. 











North British 2»4d Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations. 





E. G. RICHARDS, Manager, UNITED STATES BRANCH, 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems. 








AUTOMOBILE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE 


Proposed Changes in New York Marine and 
Auto Insurance Laws 

A bill introduced by Senator Towner and 
Assemblyman Gardner in their respective 
Houses of the legislature at Albany amends 
section 48 of the insurance law by providing 
that the provision requiring every advertise- 
ment or public announcement of an insurance 
corporation to exhibit the amount of capital, 
assets, liabilities, etc., shall apply to domestic 
or foreign insurance corporations engaged 
solely in business of marine or transportation 
insurance or in such business in connection with 
business of automobile insurance. The com- 
panies are now excepted from provisions of 
section 48. 

Senator Graves has introduced the two Zim- 
merman House bills amending the insurance 
law relative to mutual automobile fire insur- 
ance corporations and to mutual automobile 








casualty insurance corporations. 


How Britain Views Our Merchant Marine 


What Great Britain thinks of our Govern- 
ment insurance and our wooden vessels may be 
gleaned from the following from a London cor- 
respondent: 

British marine insurance rates are exorbi- 
tant. At least that is the cabled statement of 
a United States Senator, who says, moreover, 
that they are being used as a “‘club’’ to smash 
United States foreign trade. He intends, there- 
fore, to ask Congress to legislate for the pro- 
tection of commerce against discrimination 
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against United States bottoms. It is proposed 
to set up a Government corporation to com- 
pete with the British companies, and, failing 
that, to establish a division of the Shipping 
Board, having power to insure United States 
cargoes. British underwriters now know what 
they are up against, and I do hope that they 
will not allow themselves to lose any sleep 
over the affair. 

I wonder, on the other hand, what British 
underwriters think of American-built ships. 
As I write I have before me extracts from let- 
ters from friends of mine which give me infor- 
mation with regard to these ships which is 
very far from complimentary to them. In an- 
other quarter I see it said that many London 
insurers are refusing to cover the wooden ves- 
sels built under the United States Government 
plan at any figure, the view being held that 
these craft are totally unsuitable for service 
at sea. In many cases it has been proved that 
loss is directly attributable to the employment 
of unseasoned wood, and in other cases the 
workmanship is of most inferior description. 
In such circumstances it is not to be expected 
that insurers would be anxious to take the risks 
except at a very high premium. 


Samson Auto Insurance Organizes 

The Samson Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion has been organized at Freeport, IIl., to 
write automobile insurance on the assessment 
plan. It will operate in Illinois, Indiana and 
Nebraska, with Chicago and Cook county, 
Peoria, Rockford and East St. Louis as pro- 
hibited territory in Illinois and Indianapolis 
and Fort Wayne in Indiana. C. T, Kiplinger 
is president and M. R. Burt, secretary and 
treasurer, both having been connected with the 
W. T. Rawleigh Company. 


—A Portuguese general agency wants to represent 
marine companies in Spain and Portugal. See adver- 


tisement elsewhere in this issue. 


Thursday 


Interstate Auto Law Recommended 

As a curb on the activities of auto thieves jt Y 
has been suggested that interstate legislation 
should be asked for in order to combat more 
successfully this alarmingly growing Menace, 
It is contended that the number of arrests 
would be more numerous, as many of the auto 
thieves make it a point to get into another 
State as soon as possible. A case was cited in 
Baltimore last week where an arrest was made 
of a man who said he bought the car from 
stranger who said he had taken it from the 
owner in another State for the purpose of de- 
frauding the insurance company. The insur- 
ance company failed to prosecute the man, and 
he was discharged. If there had been an inter- 
state automobile law in force the allegeg 
offense could have been tried in the United 
States Court. The automobile larceny game 
is becoming very popular with men of shady 
character. Burglars have the advantage of wd 
ing able to escape in the machine, thus getting 
away very rapidly. They can easily remodel 
the machine so that the owners can never 
identify them. Engine numbers are erased, 
license tags are destroyed and all other means 
of locating the cars are easily foiled. 


Assicurazioni Generali 

The above-named company, with actual head- 
quarters in Italy, formerly transacted some 
surplus-line business in the United States, and 
probably still has some outstanding risks in 
this country. Since the United States entered 
the war, however, the Assicurazioni Generali 
has been dormant so far as writing new busi- 
ness in this country is concerned, though we 
learn that it is doing business not only in Italy, 
but in France and Great Britain. 
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It Won’t Be Very Long 
Before An Agency For A Good Casualty 
Company Will Be Worth A Premium 


In the last ten years eighty=nine casualty com- 
panies have come and gone. They promised too 


To-day there are only from twelve to fifteen 
good ones. The Preferred is one of that list. Even 
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our competitors admit that. 
Have you a direct agency for a good company? 


We write accident and health on ‘‘preferred” 
risks only; also automobile and burglary insur- 
ance. 

We are open for a connection in your city if 
not already actively represented there. Through 
the production of a reasonable amount of good 
business you can secure and retain an agency. Ten 
years from now, when you have built up a substantial 
renewal account and need it, we will be here to pay 
it to you. 

If Interested, Write Us 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 
80 Maiden Lane NEW YORK CITY 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 
Wisconsin Committee Presents Report 
Against State-Aided Compulsory 
Health Insurance 


OPPOSES SOCIALISTIC PROPAGANDA 
Estimates Total Cost of Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance at $20,000,000 a Year, with $4,000,000 by 
State Taxation, $8,000,000 by Employers 
and $8,000,000 by Employees 
BY FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 

The State of Wisconsin has every reason to 
feel proud of the work of its Committee on 
Social Insurance. The report is a concise, well- 
reasoned argument, deserving a nation-wide 
appreciation. With admirable clearness the re- 
port presents in broad outline the essential 
questions involved in the controversy as to 
whether social insurance is desirable as a mat- 
ter of State policy, or otherwise. Following a 
re-statement of the resolution authorizing the 
committee, and a reproduction of the Act 
authorizing the investigation—in connection 
with which it may be pointed out that only 
five thousand dollars was appropriated for ex- 
penses—the committee re-states briefly the 
principles of proposed legislation and the posi- 
tion of both the affirmative and the negative, 
followed by a summary statement of the work 
of the committee, in connection with which it 
is said that, “This committee, early in its de- 
liberations, concluded that it must confine its 
labors to certain phases of social insurance 
only, if it was to arrive at any tangible re- 
sults.” The committee, therefore, concen- 
trated upon health insurance and matters 
pertinent thereto, the members stating that 
“Their only aim was to properly inform them- 
selves as to the measure and to give careful 
consideration to every opinion expressed, and 
to weigh with equal judgment all evidence 
presented by the various groups interested.’’ 
The conclusion advanced is that ‘‘But few, even 
of the more interested groups, have given the 
subject any serious attention and are, there- 
fore, uninformed, or at least meagerly in- 
formed, on the more important considera- 
tions involved.” 

This statement is absolutely correct and to 
the point. Regardless of an enormous amount 
of mere hearsay evidence and belief as regards 
certain anticipated benefits or results, it can- 
not be said that those who are most strongly 
in favor of compulsory health insurance have 
advanced their cause by a single contribution 
worthy of serious thought. It is to the credit 
of the Wisconsin committee that, at least with- 
in the limits of its legal appropriation, it made 
an effort to ascertain real facts and real in- 
formation concerning the health and _ well- 
being, and most of all the health insurance 
needs, of the people of Wisconsin. The com- 
mittee report states that “In order to de- 


termine whether the wage-earners of the 
State need compulsory health insurance, the 
committee has set forth its findings under vari- 
ous titles, showing as far as possible the 
present financial condition of the workers, the 
ditferent agencies now being operated to pre- 
vent illness and the extent to which sickness 
insurance is now in force in this State.’ 
THE GROUND SURVEYED 

By way of introduction, a brief survey is pre- 
sented of the wage-earners of Wisconsin, their 
earnings, occupational distribution, ete. The 
report observes that “it is perhaps reasonable 
to hold that the people of no other State are 
more industrious and thrifty than those of 
Wisconsin,’ and that ‘In dealing with the sub- 
ject of compulsory health insurance we are, 
of course, exclusively concerned with the wage- 
earners of the cities and villages of the State. 
If their habits of thrift and independence are 
in part indicated by the character of the 
homes they have built for themselves, they 
are also measured in the figures presented by 
the building and loan associations, savings 
banks deposits and postal savings.’’ By thus 
directing attention to what the wage-earners 
of Wisconsin have done and how successfully 
have been their efforts on a basis of voluntary 
thrift and through voluntary associated agen- 
cies, the committee squarely opposes’. the 
methods of socialistic propagandists by direct- 
ing attention only to the failures and to what 
has not been done, but which may be, after all, 
but a matter of minor consideration. 

Briefly reviewing the different methods of 
voluntary thrift, as emphasized through build- 
ing and loan associations, savings banks, 
home ownership, establishment insurance, the 
committee refers to group insurance, intimat- 
ing that, according to the best information 
available, approximately ten per cent of the 
factory wage-earners in Wisconsin are pro- 
tected by policies of this kind. The report 
states that four insurance companies out of 
six writing group insurance in Wisconsin report 
the aggregate of such insurance in force on 
December 1, 1918, as follows: 

Number of group policies, 57; 

Number of persons insured, 17,262; 

Amount of insurance, $12,131,249. 

This form of social progress, it must be eon- 
sidered, being of very recent origin, is not, 
of course, as yet developed to anything like the 
extent to be anticipated in the near future. 
It, however, is gratifying to note that $12,- 
000,000 of such insurance should have been 
placed voluntarily upon the lives of wage-earn- 
ers in the State of Wisconsin by far-sighted 
employers, in response to an altruistic sen- 
timent, dictated by unselfish considerations. 

EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS SUFFICE 

Labor unions and fraternal insurance so- 
cieties transact a considerable amount of sick- 
ness insurance, but the investigations into 
these activities were not complete, since re- 





turns are not required to be made to the In- 
surance Commissioner or to any other State 
official. This much, however, is made clear, 
that the actual needs of the people for such 
insurance are adequately met by organizations 
of this kind. The committee estimates that the 
total amount paid annually by trade unions and 
fraternal organizations is probably more than 
$100,000. And it is estimated, further, that some 
thirty-six organizations transact sickness in- 
surance, forty transact accident insurance and 
thirty-nine transact death and funeral insur- 


ance. 

‘hose who make light of these compara- 
tively unimportant economic results of vol- 
untary effort overlook the fact that the real 


necessity for such needs is invariably met by 
some form or other of voluntary organization, 
In other words, to the extent that health in- 
surance is really required, ii may safely be 
issumed that adequate facilities have been de- 
veloped, whether on a trade union basis, or in 
the form of private or commercial enterprise. 
In this country, where sickness is compara- 
tively rare, and of rather short duration, its 
economic importance is decidedly less than in 
European countries. In Europe even the loss 
of a single day’s wages may spell ruin to an 
unfortunate workman, living on the narrow 
edge of poverty and pauperism. In this country 
the economic losses in consequence of sickness 
are among the mass of our wage-earners much 
more easily made good out of surplus earnings 
or through the use of the credit function. leav- 
ing, therefore, a much lesser necessity for 
either voluntary health insurance or health 
insurenee on a compulsory plan 

Following a reasonably thorough considera- 
tion of the question of insurance in its vol- 
untary aspect, the committee takes up in some 
detail such problems as climate and health, 
housing and sanitation, dependency and poor 
relief. ete. On the tasis of such information 
as we could secure, the committee estimates 
the probable cost of compulsory health insur- 
ance in the State of Wisconsin to be $20,- 
000,000 per annum, of which, respectively, $8,- 
000,000 would be paid by employers, $8,000,000 
by the wage-earners and $4,000,000 by the tax- 
payers of the State. 


ENDORSEMENT BY LABOR 


With rather unusual courage the committee 
takes up the question of organized labor and 
its endorsement of the principles of health 
insurance. ‘It seems to the committee,”’ says 
the report, ‘“‘that labor in the State of Wis- 
consin is not at this time sufficiently informed 
to either favor or oppose health insurance.” 
The same may be said to be true of practically 
all the other interests which so emphatically 
advocate health insurance, chiefly on the basis 
of arguments provided by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. 

Reviewing also the employers’ position and 
that of the Christian Scientists, the com- 
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mittee at length takes up the question of State 
and local health boards and emphasizes the 
means by which their utility may be increased. 
The report discusses at length the question of 
State sanatoria, health work and_ schools, 
mortality among young children, amplified by 
observations on welfare work, occupational dis- 
eases and the broader questions of health insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation. No phase of 
the question, perhaps, has been more delib- 
erately misrepresented than the true relation 
of workmen’s compensation to social insurance. 
Following the statement made by Surgeon 
General Blue some years ago, that ‘Health in- 
surance is the next great step in social insur- 
ance,” it has been argued that because of the 
success of workmen’s compensation and the 
earlier opposition thereto, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that health insurance would prove 
equally satisfactory and become practically 
universal throughout the country, once the ex- 
periment had been tried in a single State. The 
difference between workmen’s compensation 
and compulsory health insurance is emphasized 
as follows: 


The doctrine of workmen's compensation 
naturally arises out of the pre-existing doc- 
trine of employers’ liability. It is not a new 
doctrine, but merely a modified method of pro- 
viding a more satisfactory form of compen- 
satory damages for injuries sustained in the 
course of the employment. The general ac- 
ceptance of the principle as a matter of social 
justice rests upon the clear recognition that 
cause and effect in industrial accidents are so 
readily determinable that, broadly speaking, 
no controversy can arise in a large majority 
of cases. It, of course, was necessary to abro- 
gate certain common law defenses heretofore 
considered permissible under the old doctrine 
of employers’ liability, but no one ever de- 
fended the old system on the principles of 
social justice but merely on the ground of legal 
justice and validity, of course, until modified 
by statutory enactments. 

In the case of sickness insurance the situa- 
tion is, broadly speaking, completely reversed. 
With the exception of occupational diseases, 
no court or code has ever held an employer re- 
sponsible for the general health of his em- 
ployees. The causes of ill-health are not only 
extremely numerous, but cause and effect in 
other than infectious diseases are generally re- 
mote. Even typhoid fever, for illustration, may 
be contracted in one place but the disease may 
not manifest itself in a serious form until the 
person concerned has gone to some _ other 
place. As to how most diseases are contracted, 
or when they are contracted, it is often im- 
possible to determine. Most pathologic or de- 
generative processes extend over long periods 
of time. Even in the case of lung fibrosis sev- 
eral years may pass after the. initial damage 
has been done to the lungs before the symp- 
toms are sufficiently determinable to permit 
of accurate diagnosis. 


Upon the ba of such well-reasoned facts 





and considerations, the committee concludes 
that it ‘has not been convinced from the evi- 
dence presented that there is any necessity for 
such an Act (Compulsory Health Insurance),” 





for, it says, ‘tthe wage-earners of the State 
are on the whole thrifty and independent, and 
they have not sought paternalistic direction or 
aid in their private affairs and home life. We 
believe that the Liberty loans and ThriftStamps 
campaigns have proved a remarkable develop- 
ment in the savings habit, especially among the 
wage-earners, which will further aid this group 
to tide over periods of sickness.” 


TO RAISE HEALTH STANDARDS 
As an alternative, it is proposed to recom- 
mend a series of well-considered health meas- 
ures, observing in this connection that if the 
State of Wisconsin has not as yet through 
proper legislation realized her own responsi- 
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bilities in raising the health standards of her 
population to their highest attainable point, 
then the opportunity to do so is still within her 
grasp.” And furthermore, ‘it would seem wise 
to hold that the expenditure of $1,000,000 for 
preventive measures will serve the cause of 
public health in the State more effectively than 
the expenditure of twenty times that sum in 
an experimental curative.’’ Attention is di- 
rected to the fact that ‘‘the remarkable results 
being obtained in this State by means of pre- 
ventive work inaugurated by the State and 
local health departments are more than grat- 
ifying, considering the limited appropriations 
available for the purpose.’’ They, therefore, 
argue that ‘‘since any compulsory health in- 
surance measure which contemplates a con- 
tribution to the fund on the part of the State 
will first require a Constitutional amendment, 
the committee in the meantime offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


1. We urge upon the Legislature the neces- 
sity for more liberal appropriations for the 
support of the State Board of Health and the 
encouragement of correspondingly liberal ap- 
propriations on the part of the local boards 
of health, including the appointment of a paid 
county health officer in every county of the 
State. We also deem it advisable to direct 
special attention to the State Health Labora- 
tories with the hope that they may be made 
in the course of time centers of preventive 
medicine and become useful in the possible 
future development of so-called group med- 
icine. 

2. We urgently recommend the universal in- 
troduction of physical and medical examina- 
tions into all the public schools and other 
State educational institutions in Wisconsin. 
We have arrived at the opinion that a re- 
organized State health service must rest pri- 
marily upon adequate methods of child and 
school hygiene, including the periodical phys- 
ical and medical examination of all children 
during the period of school life. 

3. AS a means of securing more adequate 
care, especially during prolonged illness, we 
are of the opinion that the Legislature should 
give encouragement to the establishment of 
district nursing centers of various types best 
adapted to local requirements. 

1. The reduction of infant mortality should 
be made a part of the public health pro- 
gramme, and we recommend that a bureau 
of child welfare be established in connection 
with the present State health organization. 

5. The Legislature also should give liberal 
encouragement to the development of financial 
community support of hospitals and sanatoria, 
as most urgently called for by local condi- 
tions, subject, of course, to wise variation 
throughout the State. We, however, feel that 
every county should have not less than one 
thoroughly equipped modern hospital for gen- 
eral purposes. 

6. While our investigations have not dis- 
closed very serious deficiencies in the housin 
of our wage-earners, we are of the opinion. 
nevertheless, that the Legislature should pro- 
vide for the adoption of a comprehensive hous- 
ing Dlan adapted to the future needs of our 
growing industrial population. The relation of 
ill-health to unsanitary methods of housing 
is so clearly established that it requires no 
arguments to re-emphasize the urgency of this 
recommendation by an appeal to the facts, 
which aré understood by all who have given the 
matter serious consideration. 

7. We are of the opinion that occupational 
diseases should be included in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and recommend that proper 
legislation to this end be enacted. 

8. Finally, we would recommend that the 
State Insurance Department concern itself 
more actively with the supervision and control 
of voluntary insurance undertakings having 
for their object the pecuniary relief or medical 
attendance, or both, of wage-earners during 
more or less prolonged periods of illness. It 
seems to us that a standardized plan of organ- 
ization and procedure might be worked out 
under the direction of the Insurance Com- 
misisoner and recommended to the wage-earn- 
ers of the State, as well as to the employers 
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of labor, for individual or collective adoption, 

These recommendations will commend them- 
selves to any impartial critical observer as con- 
vincingly sound and to the point. They are in 
conformity with our American theories of gov- 
ernment and are both practical and construc- 
tive. If carried out, even in part, the benefits 
to the people of Wisconsin should be far-reach- 
ing and profound. The world of insurance is 
under a lasting obligation to the committee 
for its sane and wise conclusion on the func- 
tion of voluntary thrift in the domestic econ. 
omy of the American wage-earners and for its 
uncompromising hostility to ill-considereq 
schemes and plans of socialistic change, in a 
field in which even the best informed may wel] 
proceed with extreme caution. The report 
should be read with unusual care by all who 
are interested not only in insurance, but also 
in the larger problems of National health and 
wellbeing. 

The recommendations made by the committee 
deserve the most thoughtful consideration on 
the part of each and every State, since they 
are applicable, not only to Wisconsin, but to 
the Nation at large. It should be said, in con- 
clusion, that the report is signed by W. W. 
Albers, chairman; Theo. Benfey, W. L. Smith, 
and John P. Donnelly, secretary; members of 
the Special Committee on Sociai Insurance, 
Move to Appoint State Life Insurance Agents 

in Wisconsin 

Another effort is to be made to put life into 
the Wisconsin State Insurance Fund. The lower 
house of the Wisconsin Legislature has favor- 
ably advanced the Masikowski bill providing 
for the hiring of State life insurance agents 
on a commission basis. Under the terms of the 
bill the Commissioner of Insurance will appoint 
One agent in each county and three in Mil- 
waukee to solicit policies for the State life 
funds. These agents will receive a fee of 50 
cents for $100 of insurance written and 10 per 
cent of the first annual premium. 

“It is generally admitted that the State life 
fund in its present condition is not as safe as 
declared 
John Buckley, of Waukosha county. ‘I do not 
think we should mislead the people by passing 
a bill of this kind. I think future legislators 
will see the folly of the State life insurance 
plan.”’ 


the old line insurance companies., 


“[ have been opposed to State life insurance,” 
said Assemblyman M. F. Graass, of Sturgeon 
Bay, “‘This house has refused to pass a Dill 
repealing the State life fund law. I think the 
Masikowski bill will give life to the State life 
insurance fund if anything will.” 

The bill was favorably acted upon by a vote 
of 60 to 13, 





= ; ; 
The American’s Creed 

The Home Insurance Company of New York 
is circulating “‘The American’s Creed,” by Wm. 
Tyler Page, which won the $1000 prize contest 
in 1916-1917. It reads as follows: 

THE AMERICAN’S CREED 

I believe in the United States of America as 4 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in 4 
republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
States; a perfect Union, one and inseparable, 
established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for Which Amer!- 
can patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 
I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey 
its laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies. 
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PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Large Increase in Volume of Premiums 
Shown in 1918 


TOTAL PREMIUMS IN U. 5. $7,144,122 





Loss Ratio for Last Year at Less than 47.8% is 
Virtually the Same as for 1917 

Some interesting statistics concerning plate 
glass underwriting, compiled by W. F. Moore, 
of 92 William street, New York, bear witness 
to the gradual stabilization of that class of 
business throughout the country. These figures 
are based on the reports of those companies 
subscribing to the rates and service supplied 
by Mr. Moore, representing something over 99 
per cent of the total plate glass insurance busi- 
ness of the country. 

It is significant that the total’ premium for 
the year of 1917 having been $5,690,717, the total 
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for 1918 shows. a total of $7,144,122, an increase 
of approximately $1,500,000, or slightly less than 
30 per cent. On the other hand, notwithstand- 
ing this accretion, the losses for 1917 totaled 
$2,720,678, and those for 1918 show a figure of 
$3,417,704, making the loss ratio for the two 
years practically identical at 47.84 per cent. 
The above is an indication that the average ad- 
justment of rates in 1918 was only sufficient to 
cover the increase in the cost of the production 
of glass, as but little new construction is 
recognized. 

It may be remarkable that while the largest 
volume is shown in New York State, the in- 
crease in this State is below the average. This, 
Mr. Moore, explains, is due to the fact that the 
adjustment of rates on the basis of the plate 
glass market was not taken up until nearly the 
end of the year, only a slight increase having 
been put into effect during the early part of 
1918. 

Below is appended a comparative table for 
1917 and 1918 of the plate glass business done 
in the various States: 
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Insurance Commissioner for Twenty Years 

It was in 1899 that the North Carolina Insur- 
ance Department was established and James R. 
Young was chosen Insurance Commissioner and 
ex-Officio Fire Marshal. And in the succeeding 
years his achievements in Fire Marshal work 
for conservation and supervision of incendiar- 
ism have been especially notable, particularly 
in investigating suspicious fires and prosecuting 
those accused of burning. There have been an 
average of fifteen convictions for each year for 
the past twenty years. During the past two 
years there have been investigations of 246 fires 
by representatives of the Department, with 63 
prosecutions, ten of which are now pending in 
court. There have been 35 convictions. These 
investigations of fires are in addition to the 
general fire prevention and safety-first educa- 
tional activities of the Fire Marshal division, 
in all of which Commissioner Young takes the 
keenest interest. 

Tennessee Department Extolled 

The survey committee, which made an ex- 
amination of all the State departments of Ten- 
nessee, in its report gave considerable atten- 
tion to the Insurance Department. It elabo- 
rated upon its importance, both as a revenue 
producer and as a safeguard for the public, and 
stated that, ‘‘after a thorough and searching 
investigation we feel justified in saying that we 





can not be too emphatic in our praise of the 
excellent record of efficiency, ability, useful- 
ness and economy which this department has to 
its credit under the most capable and efficient 
management of the present Commissioner, L. 
K. Arrington. He has administered the affairs 
of the Department in a way so as to command 
the respect and co-operation of the insurance 
companies, as well as the gratitude of the 
policyholders, whose interests have been cau- 
tiously safeguarded.’”’ 
Pro Rating of Death Claim Disallowed 
The Continental Life of Chicago and the 
Pacific Mutual have been ordered to pay the 
claim of the family of Virgil Randolph of Em- 
poria, Kan., in full at once. Randolph was a 
railroad trainman at Emporia and was killed in 





a wreck. He carried a policy of $1000 in the 
Continental and $1500 in the Pacific Mutual, 
both for accidental death or injury. When the 
claim was presented to the companies for pay- 
ment both announced that the claim would be 
pro-rated under the clause in the contract pro- 
viding that when a policyholder carried addi- 
tional insurance there should be a pro-rating 
of the claim. 

The ruling of the Department is that, though 
legitimate in injury cases, pro-rating cannot be 
applied to a death claim under any circum- 
stances. 
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BRITISH MARINE INSURANCE 
AND AMERICAN COMPETITION 


What a Liverpool Newspaper Has to Say on 
a Subject Interesting at the Present Time 


Advancing as a reason that American marine 
underwriters were operating under the influence 
of British insurance companies, Chairman Ed- 
ward N. Hurley of the United States Shipping 
board and United States Senator Fletcher of 
Florida threatened to establish a non-profit ma- 
rine insurance department at Washington for 
the purpose of furnishing cover for the American 
merchant marine. In fact, the bill was drawn 
and was about to be tacked on to another meas- 
ure and railroaded through before the last 
Congress adjourned, but local marine houses 
sent a delegation to Washington and had a talk 
with Mr. Hurley and Senator Fletcher, with the 
result that nothing more was heard of the pro- 
posed Government marine insurance depart- 
ment. Mr. Hurley has professed a_ radical 
change of heart on the subject, as the public 
well knows, but Senator Fletcher, at last ac- 
counts, still clings to his original view. What 
the marine underwriters said to change Chair- 
man Hurley’s ideas has never been revealed, 
but if their argument against the proposal to 
establish a Government marine insurance de- 
partment because Great Britain is wielding an 
influence over this market needs reinforcement 
the following editorial from The Liverpool Jour- 
nal of Commerce should go far. Under the cap- 
tion ‘‘Marine Insurance and American Competi- 
tion,’’ the British paper says: 

A charge has been made against British un- 


derwriters that they quote prohibitive rates to 
cover insurances on American steamers. Let 
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us examine: for a moment the charges. It is 
true that British underwriters do not look 
upon American steamers as a whole as first- 
class steamers. Since the war broke out a 
good many American lake steamers have been 
coming across the ocean, and other steamers 
built for coasting purposes have been carrying 
cargoes to European countries. A large num- 
ber of them have got into difficulties, and 
British underwriters have naturally been loath 
in accepting these risks at an adequate rate. 
American underwriters have, on the other 
hand, been quoting, as a rule, lower rates than 
British underwriters on American steamers; 
but have the rates charged by American under- 
writers been based on experience? We should 
venture to say that if statistics were made in 
regard to a certain class of American vessel 
it would be found that even at the so-called 
high rates which British underwriters quote 
the business would show a very small profit, 
if indeed it has shown a profit at all. 

It amounts to this: British underwriters do 
not make a discrimination against American 
vessels. They quote on risks a rate which, ac- 
cording to their information, is likely to show 
a small profit, and experience has taught them 
that even at the so-called high rates the busi- 
ness hardly gives them a profit. As a matter 
of fact, British underwriters are wondering 
how it is possible for American companies to 
make any profit at all on the basis of rates 
which they quote for such steamers. In The 
Journal of Commerce of February 26 we drew 
attention to some losses arising out of the 
insurance of wooden steamers. It was then 
pointed out that in one week quite five vessels 
built in Canada had met with casualties which, 
in our judgment, fully justifies the doubt in the 
minds of underwriters as to the adequacy of 
the rates which they charge on such business. 

The curious feature about the whole matter 
is this, whereas American underwriters are 
accusing British underwriters of charging high 
rates for certain classes of American steamers, 
British underwriters, in their turn, think that 
their American friends are charging much too 
low rates in respect of the same vessels. If 
any American underwriter would care to com- 
pare by statistics his experience on this class 
of shipping with any British underwriter, he 
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will find that at the rates which he has quoted 
he has nqt made any profit, and, what is more 
likely, he has actually made a loss on his un- 
derwriting on such vessels. 

There will always be people who will en. 
deavor to create a sort of friction between up. 
derwriters of different countries by alleging 
that one class of underwriters are diserjmj- 
nating against vessels owned by another coun. 
try, but in so far as insurance is concerned jt 
is believed on this side that the future wi] 
prove conclusively that there is no real eyj- 
dence for such an accusation, that in fact 
American underwriters will find by their own 
statistics that the rates which they have been 
quoting on some of the American shipping haye 
been so low that instead of making a profit 
they have made a substantial loss on such por- 
tion of their underwriting. With the exception 
of one or two companies, such as the St. Paul 
F. and M. and the Federal of New York, to mep- 
tion two of the important companies, there are 
no American insurance companies actively 
operating on the English market. On the other 
hand, there are a very large number of marine 
insurance companies operating on the American 
market, but the Americans, like the French, 
have realized during the war that they did not 
possess a sufficient market to cover substan- 
tially their requirements, and consequently 
they have created a large number of addi- 
tional new marine insurance companies. One 
of these is the American Merchant Marine 
Insurance Company, Ltd., which was estab- 
lished about four years ago. This company is 
operating at present in Paris, and may no 
doubt decide later to operate on the London 
market. Whereas, before the war a very large 
amount of insurance business was transferred 
over to this side to be placed on the English 
markets, at the present time the business 
coming over is considerably restricted, and as 
values decrease it is anticipated that very 
little American business will be placed on this 
side, and it is anticipated in certain quarters 
that American marine insurance companies will 
open agencies and branches in this country, so 
that it is fully anticipated that British under- 
writers will have to contend with American 
competition, with not only the English market, 
but also the European market. 
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THE NEW SECOND EDITION 


THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 
This new edition retains all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter 
added. Each article on diseases contains an additional 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four entirely 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 
In addition to these new articles, this new second edi- 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 
be found in the book without trouble. ¢ 
The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 
prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
indispensable in any office settling accident and health 
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CASUALTY EXPERIENCE 


Means to Reduce Cost of Disabi‘ity 
Analyzed and Appraised 


FIRST IS PREVENTION OF ACCIDENT 
Second Comes Through Medic.l Attention, with 
Subsequent Rehabilitation of Injured Worker’s 
Capacity for Self-Support 
By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE * 


In the past, our method of dealing with men 
permanently disabled in the course of employ- 
ment has been to pay the worker a pension in 
the form of compensation, and forget him and 
his injury. But the cost of disability to the 
insurance business has not been alone in pre- 
miums paid for casualty insurance. There has 
been the cost involved in training experience, 
and adaptation of a skilled worker who does not 
return to his job, and the fitting of a newcomer 
to take his place, 

There are three means of reducing and 
approaching the complete elimination of the 
cost of disability: first, accident prevention; 
second, thorough medical attention to minimize 
the disability resulting from the injury, and 
third, salvage of the remaining abilities of the 
worker through rehabilitation for self-support. 
The first of these has already received wide 
attention from employers and has wisely been 
encouraged in a financial way by casualty 
insurance companies and state funds. The 
values of the two latter have, however, not as 
yet been appreciated. Their energetic applica- 
tion would effect a tremendous saving to 
industry. 

Many injuries from which men would com- 
pletely recover in a short time under adequate 
and high-grade medical attention are treated 
for an insufficient time, or by incompetent phy- 
sicians and, instead of a prompt return to work, 
the case at best drags along over an extended 
period and at worst becomes chronic or 
develops into permanent disability. Some states 
require the insurance carrier to provide but 
two weeks of compulsory free medical attention 
to the injured man. For the insurance com- 
pany to take advantage of this limitation is the 
most short-sighted policy possible because for 
every dollar saved in physicians’ or hospital 
fees the insurance carrier pays out later ten 
dollars in compensation. And what the insur- 
ance company pays is actually paid by the insur- 
ing employers in their regular premiums. 

Unlimited medical attention of the highest 
grade should be an axiom of casualty practice. 
It should be insisted upon by employer and 
workman alike. The best outcome of any injury 
is to have the employee return to his job as a 
well man in the shortest possible time. It is 
well to develop a science of dealing with crip- 


“Mr. MeMurtrie is Director of the Red Cross Insti- 


tute for Crippled and Disabled Men, New York City. 





ples, but the ideal is to have fewer and fewer 
cripples with whom to deal. 

The third method of attack on the cost of 
disability is rehabilitation for self-support—the 
re-education of an injured man for an occupa- 
tion which he can follow, or a process which 
he can perform, in spite of his handicap. The 
science of rehabilitation is new, and the experi- 
ence in it has practically all been gained in the 
effort to make sound and just provision for the 
disabled soldier or sailor. Every country among 
the recent belligerents is to-day operating a 
comprehensive system of re-education for dis- 
abled soldiers, and is placing upon that system 
more dependence than upon the pension system. 

Paying a man a small monthly or weekly sti- 
pend on which he is expected to live in idleness 
is not a very constructive method. With the 
breakdown of confidence in the pension system, 
it was realized that the only real compensation 
for disablement was restoration of capacity for 
self-support. It was further realized that very 
few jobs require all the physical faculties and 
that in the present-day variety of industrial 
processes it is possible to find a job in which 
a man with a given type of disability can func- 
tion 100 per cent. efficient. Some jobs are 
standing, some seated, others require walking 
about, some jobs at a bench working on small 
articles require but little strength, others 
involve great physical exertion. Still others do 
not require the sense of hearing, in others the 
sense of sight is not essential. Finding the 
future work of the disabled man, therefore, 
requires expert and painstaking choice, but a 
successful selection is possible even for the 
seriously handicapped, The first aim is to place 
the man back in a different job in his own trade 
or in a trade closely related, In such a job 
his past experience will stand him in good stead. 
Failing this, he can be re-trained for a differ- 
ent line. 

The process of re-training the disabled is 
known as re-education, and can best be provided 
in a special school for crippled men. The first 
school of this kind in the United States is the 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, established in New York City through the 
generosity of Jeremiah Milbank. At this school, 
open to disabled civilians and soldiers alike, six 
trades are already being taught; artificial limb 
making, motion picture operating, oxy-acetylene 
welding, printing, jewelry work, and mechanical 
drafting. More will be added as the demand 
develops. Graduates are already giving satis- 
faction in the jobs to which they have been 
eraduated, so the enterprise has passed the 
experimental stage. And in the results attained 
with disabled soldiers abroad there is over- 
whelming evidence of the logic and practicality 
of rehabilitation. 

The cost of soldier rehabilitation is being met 
by the United States government and by the 
governments of some of our allies. It will be 
admitted without argument as desirable that 
the advantages of re-education be made avail- 


able to disabled civilians as well, but will not 
the cost be prohibitive? The fact is that reha- 
bilitation effects a reduction rather than an 
increase in the cost of disability to industry er 
to the community as a whole. 

A typical case will illustrate how the saving 
is effected. A worker in Massachusetts was 
injured by a fall while working inside a sub- 
marine and his hand became permanently crip- 
pled. In due course his compensation rate was 
determined and he was referred to the insurance 
carrier to be paid ten dollars a week for a long 
period, with a maximum total payment of four 
thousand dollars. Since the disability was mani- 
festly permanent the insurance company wrote 
the case off their books as a four thousand dol- 
lar loss and transferred that amount to reserve 
to cover the weekly payments. After the com- 
pensation had been paid for nearly a year, a new 
official of the insurance company began looking 
over the list of men to whom the company was 
paying compensation. His attention was directed 
to the man in question and the latter was 
requested to call at the office of the company. 
The case was, like many thousands of others, 
susceptible of rehabilitation for self-support, so 
the insurance company official put a proposition 
to the man in very frank terms. “I believe that 
you can be trained to earn a good living. I 
want you to understand very clearly, however, 
that this proposal is to the financial advantage 
of the company, but I also believe it is to your 
advantage as well, A total income of ten dollars 
a week is not very attractive to you, and you 
would probably rather return to work at a good 
wage than remain idle. If you will consent, the 
company will send you to a school of re-educa- 
tion and see if we cannot get you back on your 
feet in good shape.” 

The injured man consented to the proposal 
and the company sent him to the Red Cross 
Institute in New York. They began to pay him, 
not ten dollars a week, as required by law, but 
forty dollars a week, twenty to him in New 
York and twenty to his wife at home. The com- 
pany also paid liberally his traveling expenses 
in both directions. In the period of eight weeks 
he was re-educated in oxy-acteylene cutting 
and welding and returned home. He is now 
making not only a satisfactory wage but twice 
as much as he had ever earned before the acci- 
dent took place. 

In the whole transaction every party at inter- 
est was benefited. The man was advantaged in 
that general living standard was distinctly 
raised, and the necessity of working for his liv- 
ing could not be considered as a hardship. The 
company paid less than five hundred dollars for 
his rehabilitation, and this expense, in conjunc- 
tion with the five hundred dollars already paid 
in weekly compensation during the first year of 
idleness, made a total for the case of one thou- 
sand dollars. They were thus enabled to enter 
three thousand dollars of profit to the account 
of profit and loss. The community was infinitely 
the gainer in that the man, formerly an unpro- 
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ductive consumer, became a _ useful producer 
instead. The community further gained in the 
elimination of the disabled man from the cate- 
gory of a prospective dependent, because while 
compensation might have taken care of him in 
a very insuilicient way during the period of idle- 
ness, there would have come a time when com- 
pensation ceased and then he would have been 
in a desperate economic status indeed—con- 
firmed in habits of idleness, untrained for 
skilled work, and without any source of support. 

A more intelligent handling of disability by 
surance carriers will, therefore, reduce their 
expense, and will thus cut the cost of casualty 
protection to the employer, There is needed 
also, however! some revision of compensation 
laws so that fhere may be definite encourage- 
ment to insurance carriers to offer opportunity 
of rehabilitation and definite encouragement to 
the disabled men to take advantage of it. 
Practically every compensation case that has 
ever come to the Red Cross Institute has come 
on the day his compensation expired. For one 
year, for two years, or for four years the man 
has existed in idleness, drawing compensation, 
and cultivating habits of indolence. When his 
support was cut off, he then became interested 
in rehabilitation. Present compensation legis- 
lation tends to encourage the man to remain 
idle because his payments are reduced by any 
improvement in earning capacity. <A revision 
of this practice will make for more constructive 
provision. 

In short, the first effort should be to prevent 
injury, the second to minimize its permanent 
effects, the third—when disability has ensued- 
to offset its economic consequences. The execu- 
tion of tl 


sound hum 


iis complete programme is not only 


nitarian practice—it is good busi- 
ness as well 


i} ah a ay as 
Cellar Fires and Frame Rows 

A fire in the Bronx, New York, recently de- 
stroyed a row of three-story frame business 
buildings. It originated in the cellar of one of 
them, and several firemen were partly over- 
come by smoke. Concerning cellar fires, the 
book entitled ‘“‘Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting,”’ by C. C. Dominge and W. O. 
Lincoln, recently published by The Spectator 
Company, says: 

Cellar fires are usually hard to fight on ac- 
count of the dense smoke. Generally when the 
fire department arrives they immediately start 
to ventilate the place by cutting holes in the 
floor or sidewalk lights. A special nozzle is 
used on the hose when access to the cellar can- 
not be gained. See Areaways. 

As to the hazards of frame rows, the same 
book gives the following information: 


Frame Rows.—Many of these rows have open 
spaces called cock-lofts, roof spaces or small 
attics, which are open from one building to 
another. This space is between the top floor 
ceiling and the roof. It may be from 6 inches 
to 5 or 6 feet in height. Besides containing 
considerable dust, shavings left at the time the 
building was built, they are sometimes used 
for storing old mattresses and junk of all kinds. 
Fires once started, entering these concealed 
spaces, are hard to locate and put out. The 
tendency of a fire to go through spaces is 
greatly increased by the pressure of the air 
and hot gases produced by combustion. Hot 
gases always rise, therefore the danger is 
greater directly under the roof. Partitions of 
incombustible material to under part of roof- 
boards should be placed On each side of the 
studs between buildings at roof spaces. See 
Attics; also Roof Spaces, Cock-Loft, and Brick- 
filling. 





—Mississippi reports the fire loss ratio in that State 
for 1918 as 48.0 per cent. 
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FROM A CASUALTY ADJUSTER 


False Claimant Nearly Had to Submit to 
Having His Leg Broken 


In the smoking room of a Western train one 
evening, an adjuster for a casualty insurance 
company was asked as to interesting experi- 
ences in the course of his work. One of.the 
tales he told was substantially as follows: 

Following a notice received by his company 
that a policyholder had fallen from a trolley 
car and broken his leg, the adjuster called 
upon the insured and found him in bed with his 
right leg in splints and bandages. He was a 
young man, and his wife had written a very 
nice letter to the company in notifying it of 
the accident. As a part of the usual system, 
ihe adjuster called upon the doctor who had 
attended the case and also upon the one who 
had been called upon to administer the anaes- 
thetic. The doctor in charge stated that the 
break occurred just above the ankle as the in- 
sured was getting off the trolley car, which 
started too suddenly and threw him. Both 
bones were broken, the doctor said, so that the 
foot hung when the leg was lifted. This was 
corroborated by the second doctor. 

For some reason the adjuster had a “hunch” 
that there was something wrong with the case. 
The insured had voluntarily gone to the in- 
surance company to secure the policy and had 

aid only a few dollars on account of the first 
premium. The trolley people were suspicious 
of the doctor, who had figured in several claim: 
igainst their company. The adjuster, therefore 
while calling at intervals upon the insured, ar- 
ranged with a couple of neighbors’ children to 
inform him as to any happenings they might 
notice in the household of the insured. (The 
adjuster had advised the insured and the doctor 
that he 


the wounded leg on the following Sunday morn- 


intended to take an X-ray picture of 


ing.) From this source he learned that the in- 
sured seemed to be able to move about, and 
that the doctor had called one day and had had 
a spirited discussion with the assured, the 
question at issue being which of the two should 
break the insured’s leg the following Sunday 
morning. The doctor preferred that the in- 
sured should do it himself, but the latter 
seemed to be somewhat lacking in the necessary 
nerve and demanded that the doctor should do 
it. Of course, a claim was made for a large sum 
from the trolley company, as well as for the 
much smaller sum which would have been pay- 
able under the insurance policy. 

On the Saturday night before the day that 
the leg was to be broken, the adjuster again 
investigated the insured, this time accompanied 
by two or three friends and a representative 
of the trolley company, who had formerly been 
a police official. On their arrival, the trolley 
representative promptly accused the insured of 
making a false claim, using very blunt and ex- 
pressive language. The insured reached out for 
a revolver lying on a table nearby, but the 
ex-police officer pulled his own gun before the 
cripple could secure his. He thereupon con- 
fessed the conspiracy, and in order to clinch 
the matter he was made to take the bandages 
from his leg, and those present examined it 
and found that there was no break. As a fur- 
ther proof he was made to carry one of the men 
around the room, and then they took him to a 
hospital and had the leg X-rayed, there being 
no sign of a break. The adjuster, before leav- 
ing the house, was careful to demand and re- 
ceive the policy and a withdrawal of the claim. 

Notwithstanding the confession of the claim- 


T hursday 


ant and all the corroborative evidence, when 
the case came into court a clever lawyer rep- 
resenting the doctor, raised an inconsequential] 
point, namely, that it was not shown exactly 
what proportion of the money to be recovered 
from the trolley company was to go to each of 
the conspirators, and the case was dismisseq. 


Surcharge Ruling in Kansas 

A notice has been sent by Frank L. Travis, 
Superintendent of Insurance in Kansas, to all 
fire companies that they cannot add the sur- 
charge to any new rates filed in that State 
since October 28, 1918, and that they must 
refund to the policyholders all surcharge eo]- 
lections on premiums where policy was issued 
under filing since that date. It is estimateg 
that the use of the word ‘now’ in filing the 
ten per cent war surcharge will cost the fire 
insurance companies in Kansas a good many 
thousands of dollars. The war surcharge 
specifically provided that the surcharge should 
“apply to rates now in effect.’’ This phrase was 
used several times, and under a ruling of the 
Attorney-General this is taken to apply only 
to the filings up to October 28, and not to any 
filings since that period. Following is the 
order of the Kansas Department: 


To All Fire Insurance Companies: 

You are hereby notified that there is no 
filing in this office which authorizes you to 
idd the surcharge of ten per cent as set forth 
in your filing of October 28, 1918, to any filing 
or supplemental filings that you have made in 
this office since that date. You will therefore 
forthwith discontinue the adding to any rates 
or supplemental rates filed in this office since 
November 9%, 1918, the surcharge of ten per 
cent. In all cases, where a surcharge has been 
collected contrary to the above order, you will 
it once refund to the insured the full amounts 
so unlawfully collected, 

You will immediately advise your Kansas 
local agents of this order. <All of which you 
are hereby directed to do under penalty of the 
law. 





Ten Per Cent Surcharge in Iowa 


Now that the smoke of the recent Iowa Legis- 
lature has cleared away, a curious situation 
exists anent the ten per cent surcharge which 
fire insurance companies have been adding to 
their premiums. The situation, in brief, is 
this: The House almost unanimously in- 
structed the Attorney-General to investigate 
the so-called ‘‘robbery’’ of Iowans of over 
$700,000 by this surcharge, and then by an over- 
whelming vote defeated the bill to re-establish 
a State rating bureau which would have given 
the Commissioner the right to order the re- 
moval of the surcharge. In other words, the 
House of Representatives deliberately de- 
feated itself. 

“As nearly as I can tell from a general view 
of the situation, the only States which were 
free from this ten per cent surcharge were 
those having rating bureaus,’ said Insurance 
Commissioner Savage. He adds: 

In States in which the Commissioner has 
supervision of fire insurance rates the request 
of the companies to add a ten per cent sur- 
charge was refused. In Iowa this right of the 
Commissioner was taken away two years ago, 
and the recent Assembly refused to give it 
back. As the situation now stands in Iowa, 4 
combination in contravention of the anti-com- 
pact law must be proved. This the Attorney- 
teneral must try to do under the terms of the 
resolution, which asked for an investigation of 
the fire companies doing business in the State. 
Should such a combination be shown it is pos 
sible some action might be taken. 
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INSURANCE FOR DENTISTS 


Provision Against Accusations of Malprac- 


tice, Error or Mistake in Method 


Frank J. Duffy, formerly president of the 
Rhode Island Dental Society, read a paper at 
the annual meeting of that organization last 
month on the question of Dental Liability In- 
surance, Which is a protection against loss 
from liability imposed by law for damages on 
account of bodily injuries or death suffered by 
any person in consequence of malpractice, error 
or mistake in the practice of that profession. 
Membership of the organization, he said, 
might be divided into four classes as_ to 
liability insurance: 

First—Those who consider it absolutely 
necessary and who are already protected. 

Second—Those who believe it necessary, but 
who have carelessly neglected to provide proper 
protection. 7 f 

Third—Those who have never given it any 
serious consideration or who have been indif- 
ferent toward it. , ; 

Fourth—Those who do not consider it neces- 
sary and who are willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility themselves. 

Dr. Duffy said: “I believe that every man 
practicing dentistry to-day should have ade- 
quate protection, and I will endeavor to prove 
the absolute necessity of some form of pro- 
tective insurance as a business proposition and 
to make suggestions and recommendations 
based upon careful study and investigations.”’ 
He continued: 

The large insurance companies keep an ac- 
count of disease conditions confronting their 
policyholders, and in a recent statement the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company says that 
there were 52 deaths among their risks that 
were caused by infections of the gums and 
teeth and complications arising from _ these 
diseases, such as septicemia, inflammation of 
the membranes, of the middle ear, decay of the 
bones of the jaw and head, and inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the heart, as well 
as serious derangements of the digestive ap- 
paratus. Out of these 52 fatalities 17 were 
children under 15 years, 10 between 45 and 65, 
while 4 were over 65. 

In a vast majority of the cases the dentist 
is absolutely innocent of maipractice, but the 
results are there and are apparent. It does 
not need the advice of a malicious physician or 
an unscrupulous lawyer to suggest legal pro- 
ceedings, particularly in a case of septicemia; 
why, the entire neighborhood will be aroused 
and legal proceedings will be suggested a hun- 
dred times in as many minutes. 

After careful investigation of the plans 
adapted and in use in other States, I am con- 
vinced that some form of group or blanket in- 
Surance is the most satisfactory from every 
viewpoint. I have examined the form of poli- 
cies used in some of our nearby States and 
some of the particular advantages to be de- 
rived from group blanket or group association, 
as it is called. The Dental Society of the State 
of New York adopted this form of insurance 
In August, 1916, after the group-policy idea 
was thoroughly investigated by the executive 
committee, which had been studying the in- 
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demnity problem for more than three years 
before accepting or recommending the idea of 
this type of policy. 

The rates in the different companies differ 
but little; practically all quote the annual cost 
for each member of $10 per year, providing 100 
members are enrolled. 

Regarding the form of policy; a trustee is 
appointed and a blanket or group policy is de- 
posited with said trustee. Each member who 
insures secures a certificate showing that he is 
covered under the policy held by a trustee. 
Each insured member agrees if a fellow-mem- 
ber is sued, and the company desires him to do 
so, he is to give expert testimony without 
charge for his time or services. The company, 
however, pays all necessary incidental expenses. 
Thus the member who is unfortunate enough 
to get into trouble has the moral support of 
the whole society behind him in his fight. 

The company does not arbitrarily compromise 
claims. When an individual member is sued 
the question of whether the company shall 
compromise or fight is submitted to a committee 
of five insuring members of the society, and 
their decision is binding upon the individual 
and the company. This privilege cannot be 
obtained under an individual policy. 

The company defends all suits, just or un- 
just, at its own expense, and pays any judg- 
ment awarded up to $5000 on any one suit, or 
$15,000 for suits brought against any individual 
member of any one policy year. 

There is occasionally slight objection by a 
few members of a society to the acceptance of 
a group policy; it is usually for some personal 
reasons, but when they realize the advantages 
to the great majority of members and the 
wonderful power for good in the society they 
are usually very willing to waive those objec- 
tions and make a slight personal sacrifice, be- 
lieving in so doing that they are doing the most 
good for the greater number and incidentally 
helping themselves and are assisting the society 
in its struggle for progress. In other States 
where this has been adopted it has been re- 
sponsible for a very substantial and healthy 
growth in the membership, and it assists in 
keeping the membership intact, active, inter- 
ested in the affairs of the society and prompt 
in the payment of dues, and it creates a closer 
bond of friendship and fraternity. 


Fire Hazards of School Houses 
School house fire losses have been excessive 
for a pumber of years and are steadily increas- 
ing. Because of this fact the experience of the 
insurance companies on the class was collated 
recently, and it showed that for the five years 
ending with 1917 the loss ratio has been 75 per 
cent. This means a heavy net loss on this class 
of property, and, consequently, an increase of 

rates on school property is inevitable. 
Modern educational methods have greatly in- 
creased the school house losses through their 
introduction of new hazards. Manual training 
departments practically bring the factory haz- 
ard into buildings in which large numbers of 
children are housed. Kitchens are provided for 
the domestic science department and for the 
serving of meals to the pupils. Moving picture 
machines are in general use for educational 
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purposes and entertainment, and the chemical 
and physical laboratories all present serious 
fire hazards. In addition, there is the increased 
use of school buildings as social centers for 
parties and dances and public meetings, involv- 
ing the cigar and cigarette hazards. 

These conditions apply chiefly to schools in 
the larger towns and cities, although many of 
these features are being introduced in the 
smaller towns and even in the township schools, 
which are supplementing the old _ district 
schools in rural sections. The record on un- 
protected schools is particularly bad, but even 
in towns with fire protection the class has been 
unprofitable. In fourth class towns the school 
house is often the largest risk, and the fire de- 
partment is inadequate to cope with the fire 
once well started; while in towns below the 
fourth class the protection is negligible for a 
large building. The majority of fires are due to 
the heating apparatus. In the country schools 
fires are frequently started by coals falling 
from the open stove doors after the teachers 
and pupils have gone. In the large cities, 
where regular janitors are employed, the losses 
due to the heating hazard are less, but the 
smaller places, where the work of the janitors 
is incidental, they fire up but once or twice a 
day and the blazes start in their absence. De- 
fective electric wiring and poor housekeeping 
are also prolific sources of school house fires, 
while the increased use of soft coal, because of 
the fuel shortage, and of inferior grades of such 
coal, has led to many defective-flu and sparks- 
on-shingle-roof fires. 

Improved construction, better housekeeping 
and careful inspections are the principal rem- 
edies for these conditions. The tabulation of 
losses showed that the experience had been 
better in Ohio than in any of the other States 
considered. This is attributed to the superior 
building laws of that State relating to school 
houses, which were enacted after the burning 
of the Collingwood school, in which nearly 150 
children lost their lives. Ohio requires that all 
school buildings more than one story high must 
be of fireproof construction, and the fire pre- 
vention regulations are strictly enforced by the 
State fire marshal, who also makes specially 
eareful inspections of school house risks. Other 
States should not wait until they have a similar 
holocaust before safeguarding the lives of their 
children, 


—Franklin W. Fort, secretary of the Eagle Fire of 
Newark, has been appointed United States manager of 
the fire department of the Baltica of Copenhagen. 

—The Standard Fire Insurance Tables for 1919 
have been issued by the Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. They give ten years’ figures of the principal 
fire insurance companies operating in the United 
States, together with considerable miscellaneous in- 
formation. 











North British 2xd Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations. 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems. 
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NO RATE WAR EXPECTED 


Strong Concerns Do Not Fear the Entrance 
of Fly-by-Night Companies 


There have been periods when the marine 
insurance underwriters were better satisfied 
with market conditions than at present. The 
future contains nothing threatening to the suc- 
cessful procedure of assuming marine risks, 
but it is doubtful if the time ever was when 
underwriters were obliged to cut their cloth 
more carefully and lop off ornamental expen- 
ditures. The business is here and the facilities 
for taking care of it are here, but, like every 
other commercial enterprise that presents the 
slightest indication of success, it appeals to in- 
dividuals and companies with limited capital 
who plunge into market and accept business 
on almost any price basis, with the result that 
old and reliable concerns are often deserted by 
clients in the hope of saving a few dollars. 
Frequently this practice has been dearly paid 
for by the shipper encountering difficulty in 
recovering his claim in case of mishap. 

Fortunately, the stronger companies have 
not been materially affected by the advent in 
the market of concerns of questionable stand- 
ing, and the report that rates may take a drop 
lacks tangible confirmation. In fact, such com- 
panies are refusing this class of business every 
day. It is admitted that certain underwriters 
are adhering religiously to rates in the local 
market, but are accepting business from out- 
side cities on a much lower basis. This pro- 
cedure is condemned on the ground that ma- 
rine underwriters in outside cities may come 
into the New York market and do likewise. 


There are indications of steps on the part of 
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the Board of Marine Underwriters to strangle 
any attempt to establsh a marine rate war, 
and even go so far as to revise the existing 
schedule in an upward direction. 

From the standpoint of the shippers it is 
apparent that soon or late they will ask for 
better terms from the underwriters, advancing 
as a reason that a decline in freight rates is 
inevitable shortly as a result of increased ton- 
nage and keener competition on the part of 
private ship operators. Much of the new ton- 
nage introduced, however, being constructed 
under war pressure without regard for stability, 
will not appeal to the stronger underwriting 
companies as a safe risk, even at an advanced 
premium. Especially is this true while the 
shipyards of the country are demanding the 
highest prices for repairs. It is possible to 
mention a number of cases where the repairs 
on One ship have amounted to many times the 
sum received in the form of premiums, and even 
wiped out all the premiums received on other 
risks. Admitting that the marine underwriting 
market is not at present what the fraternity 
would like to have it, it was never on a 
stronger foundation, and the future is full of 
promise. With the augmentation of the mer- 
chant marine more underwriting facilities will 
naturally be required, and we have it on the 
best authority that this has all been arranged 
for. 


Motor Car Indemnity Exchange 


The Motor Car Indemnity Exchange has 
opened offices in Des Moines, with A. M. Phil- 
lips in charge. Frank Rice, for many years 
with the old Des Moines Fire, organized the 
company, and is attorney-in-fact at Chicago. 
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“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


THE NEW SECOND EDITION 


THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 


This new edition retains all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter 
added. Each article on diseases contains an additional 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four entirely 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 

In addition to these new articles, this new second edi= 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 
be found in the book without trouble. ' 

The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 
prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
indispensable in any office settling accident and health 


Price, in Flexible Leather Binding, $2.50 


A liberal discount will be allowed on orders of one hun- 
dred or more copies. 


Published by 
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135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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TAX ABATEMENT BONDS 


Federal Revenue Law Provides Way to 
Defer Payment 





IN CASES WHERE LOSS IS CLAIMED 


Depreciation in Value cf Inventory Constitutes 
Valid Cause for Revision of Income Declaration 


By LUTHER C. MACKALL 
Vice-President National Surety Company, Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Principles of Surety Under- 
writing.’’ 

The Federal Revenue Law provides for a 
new kind of a bond, for which it is probable 
that surety companies will have many applica- 
tions during the year 1919. The giving of tle 
bond, however, is optional, so it may become 
necessary for the agent to point out to pros- 
pective applicants the advantages of giving the 
bond; and it is believed that an analysis of 
the law will aid agents and solicitors in secur- 

ing applications. 

The Revenue Law provides that in computing 
net income for 1918, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of income tax, any merchan- 
dise on hand December 31, 1918, is to be in- 
ventoried at the market value on that Cate; 
but the law, taking into consideration the pos- 
sibility that the apparent profit or net income 
for the year may be reduced by failure to real- 
ize upon actual sale, the values carried in the 
inventory of December 31, 1918, provides that: 

At the time of filing return for the taxable 
year 1918 a taxpayer may file claim in abate- 
ment based on the fact that he has sustained 
a substantial loss (whether or not actually 
realized by sale or other disposition) resulting 
from any material reduction (not due to tem- 
porary fluctation) of the value of the inventory 
for such taxable year. 

If a claim should be filed and, when the mat- 
ter is finally decided, it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the Internal Revenue Ccmmissioner 
that there has been an actual loss, the amount 
of such loss may be deducted from the net in- 
come and a corresponding deduction allowed 
from the income tax. 


THE REVISED REGULATION 

The Internal Revenue Commissioner has re- 
cently revised the regulations by which to 
determine when a “loss” has been sustained 
within the meaning of this law, and inasmuch 
as these regulations seem in some respects to 
have upset all previous understandings, it may 
be well to give the following summary of the 
regulations: 

1. If the goods included in the inventory of 
December 31, 1918, are sold during the «u*ceed- 
Ing taxable year, the loss which may be de- 
ducted from net income for the taxable year 
1918, is the amount by which the net income for 
such year would be reduced if the inventory 
were re-determined and such goods taken at 
their market value (ignoring mere temporary 
fluctuation) at the end of the taxable year 1919. 
(Regulations, Art. 265.) 

2. If the identical goods included in the in- 





ventory at the end of the taxable year 1918 
are sold during the succeeding taxable year, the 
loss which may be deducted from the net in- 
come for the taxable year 1918, is the smount 
by which the inventory value exceeds the actual 
selling price, minus a reasonable allowance for 
selling expenses. (Regulations, Art. 264.) 

3. If the goods are used in ithe manufacture 
of another article, and the article so manu- 
factured has been sold, the loss which may be 
deducted is not the amount by which the inven- 
tory value exceeds the market at the time 
the goods were so used (as had been assuread); 
but is the amount by which the inventory value 
of the raw material exceeds the actual selling 
price of the manufactured article, minus a rea- 
sonable allowance for selling expenses and for 
manufacturing expenses incurred in the tax- 
able year 1919, and attributable to such goods. 
This means that all profits made during 1919 
on goods produced out of materials on hand 
at the close of the taxable year 1918 must 
be applied as a credit against the amount of 
the claim in abatement, calculated as the dif- 
ference between the value of inventories at the 
close of the taxable year 1918 and the market 
value of the same inventory when used in pro- 
duction in 1919, and that, when the claim is 
finally adjusted, the taxpayer will be allowed 
only the net difference between the _ total 
shrinkage in the value of the inventory and 
the profit made on work produced out of those 
materials figured into costs at current market 
prices. 

To illustrate: A manufacturer had on hand a 
lot of 200,000 pounds of steel inventoried at 
3% cents December 31, 1918, and valued accord- 
ingly at $7500, and used the material on March 
1, 1919, in the production of a given job. The 
market price at that time was 3% cents, giv- 
ing a material value of $6500. According to 
common understanding, the depreciation in the 
value of the inventory, and consequently the 
amount of the claim in abatement, would be 
$1000. 

HOW IT WORKS 

Assuming that the cost of the product con- 
sisted of material at 34 cents, labor 1% cents, 
and overhead 1% cents, the total cost would 
be 6% cents a pound, or $12,500 on the order. 
Assuming that the product sold for $13,000, 
there would be a gross profit of $500, and de- 
ducting a selling expense of, say, $250, would 
leave a net profit of $250. This net profit must 
be applied against the amount of the claim 
in abatement, making the total claim $750, in- 
stead of $1000. 

Assuming that there is a loss within the 
meaning of the law as interpreted by the In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner, and the _ tax- 
payer intends to make claim for abatement, he 
is given the option of paying the tax in full and 
making claim for a refund, or of withholding 
the amount of the tax covered by the abate+ 
ment claim, and filing a bond for the payment 
of any part ultimately found to be due, 

Which of these options should the taxpayer 
exercise ? 

If the amount covered by the claim be not 
paid and any portion of the claim should ulti- 
mately be disallowed, interest at the rate of 
one per cent per month, or twelve per cent per 
annum, must be paid on the disallowed portion. 
If, on the other hand, the amount covered by 
the claim be paid, the taxpayer will lose inter- 


est at the market rate of, say, six per cent (and 
much more if he can use the money more ad- 
vantageously in his business) on the whole 
amount that will eventually be returned. 


WHY BOND SHOULD BE FILED 

The question for the taxpayer is whether, 
by withholding the money representing the 
claim for abatement, to take the risk of hav- 
ing to pay twelve per cent per annum on a 
small portion of the claim, or, by paying in 
advance, certainly deprives himself of the use 
of an amount equal to the whole claim for all 
the time that will intervene before the claim 
shall be decided. 

If the claim be based fairly and honestly upon 
an actual loss, calculated as required by the 
regulations, it is unlikely that any substantial 
portion of the claim will be disallowed; and 
inasmuch as there will probably be a large 
number of abatement claims and that it may 
be several years before the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner decides all these cases, the con- 
clusion would seem to be inevitable that it would 
be better to withhold the amount of the claim 
and file the bond, thus retaining the use of the 
money instead of placing it in the Federal 
Treasury, where it is likely to remain several 
years without interest. 

If there should be any real question about 
any part of the claim, it would perhaps be 
advisable to pay the doubtful portion and with- 
hold the balance, filing a bond to cover such 
Not more than one abatement claim 
will be considered, and it is important there- 
fore that the claim be not filed until the full 
depreciation has developed or until the mer- 
chandise has been sold. The Federal Reserve 
Board has recently made public summaries of 
reports from Federal Reserve agents through- 
out the country, showing in general large stocks 
of merchandise on hand by manufacturers and 
dealers and a lessened demand, with prices 
decreasing in many cases. It is possible that 
this depreciation will continue throughout the 
year 1919, though there has been lately a notice- 
able stiffening of prices; and in order to get 
the greatest possible deduction, the taxpayer 
should, if merchandise be not sold, defer the 
filing of his claim as long as possible. 


balance. 


WHEN BONDS SHOULD BE FILED 

The income tax for 1918 is payable in four 
equal instalments during 1919, the first prior 
to March 15 with the income tax returned, the 
second prior to June 15, the third prior to 
September 15, and the fourth prior to Decem- 
ber 15; and the claim for abatement may be 
filed at any time prior to the payment of the 
final instalment. If the taxpayer intends to 
deduct from his income tax the amount of his 
abatement claim, the best time for filing the 
claim will depend upon the probable amount 
of his claim. If the claim does not reduce the 
tax by more than one quarter, the claim need 
not be filed until the last instalment becomes 
due prior to December 15; if the claim reduces 
the tax by more than one-quarter the claim 
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should be filed prior to September 15, when the 
third instalment becomes due; and if the claim 
reduces the tax by more than one-half, the 
claim should be filed prior to June 15, when 
the second instalment becomes due. It seems 
unlikely that the income tax of many concerns 
will be reduced by more than one-quarter or 
at most one-half, so it is probable that the 
bulk of applications for these bonds will come 
in during the latter part of the year. 

While these bonds are financial guarantees in 
the sense that they guarantee, upon a certain 
contingency, the payment of a sum of money, 
yet inasmuch as there is little or no practical 
difficulty in determining, at least approximately, 
the actual loss, it seems likely that most of 
the abatement claims, which are honestly made, 
will be allowed practically in full, and there- 
fore the chance of loss under these bonds does 
not seem to be very great. The bond is re- 
quired to be in double the amount of the claim, 
so that ordinarily the maximum chance of loss, 
assuming the principal, in the meantime be- 
comes insolvent, is probably not more than 
twenty-five per cent of the amount of the bond, 
which is fifty per cent of the amount of the 
abatement claim, and in most cases much less, 
possibly not over ten per cent. It is therefore 
probable that the underwriting policy of the 
companies will be much more liberal than in the 
case of the more hazardous financial guarantees, 
such as appeal bonds. It is the experience up to 
this time that few, if any, bonds have been 
declined and in very few cases has collateral 
been required. This is probably due not only 
to the small actual liability, but also to the 
fact that concerns which owe a large income 
tax are making good profits and are in a sound 
financial condition. Moreover, the Government’s 
claim for taxes is a preferred claim, and it is 
probable that the surety or the bond would, in 
event of payment, be subrogated to the Govern- 
ment’s preference. 


Stamp Taxes on Surety Bonds 

Regulations covering the collection of stamp 
taxes provided for in Title XI of the new rev- 
enue bill were to-day announced by Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue Daniel C. Roper. 
These regulations cover the use of stamps on 
indemnity and surety bonds, etc. 

Guarantee title insurance policies or contracts 
of guarantee title insurance companies, insur- 
ing against loss by reason of defect of title, 
are taxable as policies of guaranty insurance. 
Art. 23 and 24, covering these, are as follows: 


Art. 23 Indemnity and fidelity bonds and pre- 
miums thereon.—All bonds executed for indem- 
nifying any person who shall have become bound 
or engaged as surety, and all bonds executed 
for the due execution of performance of any 
contract, obligation, or requirement, or the 
duties of any office or position, and to account 
for any money received by virtue thereof, and 
all policies of guaranty and fidelity insurance, 
including policies, guaranteeing titles to real 
estate and mortgage guaranty policies, and all 
other bonds of any description not otherwise 
provided for in Schedule A, Title XI, revenue 
act of 1918, except such as may be required in 
legal proceedings, executed on or after April 
1, 1919, and also the premiums charged upon 
such bonds or policies heretofore issued, which 
are paid for the purpose of renewing or con- 
tinuing such bonds or policies in force beyond 
the date of March 31, 1919, are subject to tax. 

Art. 24. Rate and amount of premium charged 
to be shown on face of bond or policy.—Where 
a premium is charged upon any bond or policy 
designated in Schedule A2, executed or issued 
on or after April 1, 1919, a statement must be 
made on the face of the bond or policy showing 
the rate and amount of premium charged, and 
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bonding companies or other persons executing 
such bonds or policies must affix thereto the 
necessary amount of stamps, based upon the 
premium charged, canceling the same. 

Mere agreements to build houses are not tax- 
able, but if bonds are included for the faithful 
performance of the work or contracts, they are 
subject to tax as indemnity or surety bonds. 
Bonds ‘‘required in legal proceedings.’’ Bonds 
given by officials of a State, township, county, 
or village, for the faithful performance of 
duties, If no premium is charged, the tax is 
fifty cents; if a premium is charged, the tax 
is one cent on each dollar or fractional part 
thereof of such premium. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE ETHICS 
Set of Rules Submitted by National Associ- 


ation Committee Accepted 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, at its meeting held in Chicago in June, 
1918, a committee composed of Carl M. Hansen, 
John L, Train and S. B. Black was appointed 
by the president to consider and report to 
the governing board on the feasibility of adop- 
tion by the association of a code of ethics, The 
committee submitted the following report, 
which has been accepted: 


I. The association should formulate and distri- 
bute among its members an expression of the 
principles which should govern the inembers in 
their relation one with another, with carriers 
of other forms of insurance, and with the public. 

II. The association should adopt certain stan- 
dards of financial responsibility and business 
conduct to which applicants for admission and 
members of the association should conform, to 
the end that membership in the association may 
be a mark of distinction, and that nublie con- 
fidence in mutual insurance may pe inereased 
by the influence which such standards wili have 
on mutual insurance companies and on the 
public. 

In connection with the former of these rec- 
ommendations, the committee suggests con- 
sideration of the following principles: 

(a) The failure of any mutual company shakes 
public confidence in mutual insurance and 
thereby weakens all mutual companies; the 
success of any mutual company benefits all 
mutual companies. Therefore, co-operation 
among the companies in the building of pub- 
lic confidence and good-will for mutual insur- 
ance should be the basis of the relation of 
members with each other. 

(b) Competition among members is proper 
and strengthens the members and the cause 
of mutual insurance. 

(c) Members should limit advertising, circu- 
larizing and personal solicitation methods and 
practices by the desire to build publie confi- 
dence in mutual insurance. Destructive criti- 
cism of competing mutual companies may re- 
sult in public doubt concerning all mutual com- 
panies. Selling on the merits of the selling com- 
pany will make friends for mutual insurance. 

(d) Insurance, regardless of the form of car- 
rier, is a social and economical benefit to busi- 
ness. The more generally this is realized by 
the public, the larger is our business field; 
therefore our competition with other forms of 
insurance should be with the forms of insar- 
ance only, and should always seek to popularize 
the insurance business itself. 

(e) Our members should always recognize the 
public interest in our business. Our continna- 
tion in the business depends on our willing- 
ness and ability to fulfill the public need of 
insurance, and so preclude public demand for 
state insurance. 

(f) Each mutual company should be 2bie to 
train its own staff, and mutual companies 
should not employ members of the staffs of 
other companies unless there is a bona fide ap- 
plication for employment by an emplove of 
another company, or unless the proper Official 
of such other company is advised of the intent 
to employ a member of the staff of the other 
company. 

(g) If any mucual company has a complaint 
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to make against another mutual company as 
to its competitive practices, as to its adver. 
tising literature, as to statements made by its 
solicitors, or as to financial figures publisheq 
the company so complaining should make the 
complaint to the company whose practices are 
complained of before making a complaint to 
any supervising official, 

That a committee on arbitration to be com. 
posed of three members be appointed by the 
chair; that such committee be authorized to 
consider all grievances before they are carried 
to the supervising officials; and that such com. 
mittee be instructed to consult counse] before 
giving notice of intention to take up any griey- 
ance with any Insurance Department. 

In connection with the latter recommenda- 
tion, the committee suggests consideration of 
the following principles: 

(a) No company should be admitted to mem- 
bership in the association which does not pos- 
ses the financial strength to fulfill the obliga- 
tions it assumes, 

(b) No company should be admitted to mem. 
bership whose underwriting methods endanger 
its continuation in the business, or endanger 
the public standing of mutual iosurance gen- 
erally. 

(c) Member companies should be sujected to 
the same tests as companies applying for mem- 
bership. 

(d) The board of governors shall judge the 
fitness of companies for membership. 


United States Casualty Company’s Ten- 
nessee Primer 

The United States Casualty Company of New 
York has printed and sent out ‘‘The Tennessee 
Workmens Compensation Law Primer,” con- 
taining not only the law itself, but many ques- 
tions and answers pertaining to it. Accom- 
panying it is a slip containing the following: 

“LEST WE FORGET” 
(For All Claim Men) 

Workmen's Compensation insurance is a mat- 
ter of concern to all the public. 

The workingman is entitled to the same 
courtesy and consideration we show his em- 
ployer. Jn the final analysis he is the real 
“assured.” 

The survival of our business, and the per- 
manence of our livelihood, depend largely upon 
our treatment of compensation claimants. 

While it would be contrary to public policy 
to pay compensation to those clearly not entitled 
to it, every just claim should be paid in full 
accordance with the benevolent intent of the 
law. 

Remember that we are dealing with suf- 
ferers. Let them see that we are fellow human 
beings, that we sympathize with them in their 
misfortunes, and that at all times we recog- 
nize the humane as well as the commercial 
side of our business. Be helpful to them, and 
if in doubt give the benefit to the injured em- 
ployee and his dependents, 


For Ohio State Compensation Audit 

E. H. Downey of Pennsylvania has been em- 
ployed by the Ohio Industrial Commission to 
make an actuarial audit of the Workmen's 
Compensation department. His selection was 
recommended by a committee composed of Mal- 
com Jennings, secretary of the Ohio Manufac- 
turers Association; T, J. Donnelly, secretary of 
the Ohio Federation of Labor, and _ State 
Auditor Donahey. There is more than $18,000, 
000 in the Workmen’s Compensation fund at 
this time, and the audit will be complete from 
the time the law became effective up to the 
present time, 

—A recent article in a Memphis, Tenn., paper, by 
L. S. Akers, related to the fire losses of the country 
and advocates efforts to reduce it. It states that “the 
amount of the annual fire waste would support the 
fatherless children of France and Belgium until they 
become men and women, able to earn a living.” 
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German Social Insurance 

A recent issue of the United States Monthly 
Labor Review publishes excerpts from an 
article in the German newspaper K6lnische 
Zeitung, by Prof P. Moldenhauer, which are 
yery instructive. He says: 

It is doubtful whether in the years to come 
the German social insurance system will be able 
to discharge its obligations. 

The sickness, invalidity, old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance systems have suffered heavily 
from the loss of contributions, on the one hand, 
and from an increase in the morbidity, invalidity 
and mortality rates, etc., on the other hand. 
And they are in danger because high propor- 
tions of their funds have been invested in the 
State’s war loans. 

Even more unfavorable is the situation of the 
accident insurance system, because it has been 
maintained on the unsound “current cost 
method. Consequently the expenditures are in- 
creasing from year to year, the burden of one 
gcneration being lessened at the cost of the 
succeeding generation. This system would be 
unobjectionable if a favorable economic devel- 
opment in the future could be expected with 
certainty, but in case of unfavorable economic 
conditions the system will surely fail, 

The Workmens Compensation Bureau com- 
ments upon this s'tuation as follows: 

Thus the result is: Unfavorable development 
of the actuarial bases of social insurance on the 
one hand, and cessation of favorable economic 
conditions on the other. 

Therefore Germans ought to wake up from 
dreams of extending their social insurance and 
frankly face the fact of probable failure. 

The foregoing reference to the accident (com- 
pensation) insurance is important. Although 
all our State funds claim to be operated with 
full reserves, yet their tendency is to degen- 
erate to the ‘‘current cost’’ method. In many 
of the monopolistic fund acts—e. g., Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and Ohio—the “current cost” 
method is either expressly or implicitly per- 
mitted, and the original proponents of State 
insurance in this country advocated that 
method. Therefore it would be well to cail 
general attention to this article. 


Wants Compulsory Health Insurance 
That workmen’s health insurance laws, in- 
cluding maternity benefits similar to the bill 
recently passed by the New York Senate, must 
be compulsory to be effective, is the declara- 
tion made by the New York State Federation 
of Labor, through its special committee on 
health insurance issued last week as an answer 
to opposition attempts to mislead workers. 
“A compulsory system of health insurance,” 
says the Federation, ‘‘makes it entirely un- 
necessary to rely in any way upon a commer- 
cial insurance corporation with any .army of 
agents and exorbitant acquisition costs.” 


New Official Policy Form 

Thomas T. Nelson, health and accident policy 
examiner for the Wisconsin Insurance Depart- 
ment, has prepared a new form of health and 
accident policy of insurance, which is being 
Sent out to all other State Departments and 
to all health and accident insurance companies 
doing business in Wisconsin for criticism and 
Suggestion. 

Insurance Whitman 
plans to codify all of the replies to see if a 
hew insurance policy for accident and health 
insurance cannot be worked out. 


Commissioner’ Platt 


—The United States Fidelity and Guaranty of 
Baltimore has issued a booklet entitled “The True 
Story of the Last Crime and Capture of the Lewis 
Gang.” It is as interesting and full of action as a 
movie scenario, but relates only facts in connection 
with a long chase. 
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How Insurance Business Created by 
German Air Raids Developed 


GOVERNMENT SCHEME EVOLVED 


Property Damage and Personal Injury Insured 
Against—Profit Realized on Both Lines 

[The following interesting and illuminating 
article is contributed to THE SPECTATOR by 
an Official of a prominent British insurance 
company, which participated in the writing 
the aircraft risks described. ] 

At the outbreak of war in 1914, it was im- 
mediately realized that damage to life and prop- 
erty would be caused by the enemy within the 
limits of the British Isles, and the demand 
for insurance was almost instantaneous, 

But the demand was by no means universal. 
Side by side with it existed a logical demand 
on the part of a not uninfluential section of 
the country that this was not a matter for 
insurance at all, but one for Government com- 
pensation. In fact, after the first bombard- 
ment of Scarborough, which took place on De- 
cember 16, 1914, a committee of indignant prop- 
erty owneres was formed, and was later ex- 
tended to include representatives from many 
other important centers which had in the mean- 
time been affected, or were likely to be affected, 
to press this view on the Government, The com- 
mittee is believed to be still in existence, and 
in true British style has not yet been brought 
to the state of mind of being prepared to ad- 
mit that it is beaten. Presumably when that 
indemnity from the enemy comes along the 
committee will again make its voice heard, 
and in the meantime it is interesting to note 
that the Government at an early stage of the 
war invited, by proclamation, those who had 
suffered losses at the hands of the enemy to 
file particulars with one of its departments. 

As regards the logic of this public demand 
there can be no question. The argument is 
that in the times of peace preceding the war 
the people paid any amount in taxes which the 
Government asked for the purpose of preparing 
in advance for the defense of the country. If, 
then, during the war the property of certain 
individuals is destroyed or damaged, or if they 
suffer personal injury or are killed, it seems 
only fair that the Government should compen- 
sate them for having suffered through a fail- 
ure on its part to give them the protection 
for which they had paid. 

In other words, the taxes paid in times of 
peace (as well as during the war) are pre- 
miums fixed absolutely by the Government (the 
insurance office) and in justice entitle the peo- 
ple (the policyholders) to the benefit of the 
insurance when the event insured against has 
happened, and all the more because they had 
kad only a very indirect voice in fixing the 
amount of the premium, which had in fact been 
compulsorily levied on them without their hav- 
ing any option in the matter. 

And it was only by taking this “‘insurance” 
view that it was possible to recognize and 
remedy the hardship caused by the inequalities 
of the losses sustained. While some people 
suffered heavily, others escaped scot free. And 
yet all had paid in the past for the protection, 
which seemed to fail just when the emergency 


arose. 
But the Government, according to the cus- 
tom of governments, did not pay much atten- 
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tion to this very logical argument. It is true 
that in the case of the Scarborough bombard- 
ment the authorities did pay compensation to 
those property owners who had not effected 
insurances. And for some time after they con- 
tinued the same course with the same limita- 
tion. But this attitude was distinctly unsat- 
isfactory to the claimants, who argued that 
the Government should assume full responsi- 
bility, and should pay compensation in every 
case without any further charge. 

Later (in July, 1915), on the ground that the 
facilities offered by the insurance companies 
were inadequate, the Government themselves 
started an insurance scheme, and at the same 
time announced that they would entertain no 
more claims for compensations from those who 
did not take advantage of their scheme. Still 
later (in September, 1917), presumably as a re- 
sult of further agitation by the committee men- 
tioned above, the Government agreed that when 
the total property owned was not worth more 
than $2500, compensation to the extent of the 
loss suffered would be given without insurance, 
but that, when the aggregate value of all the 
property owned exceeded $2500, a condition pre- 
cedent to receiving this free insurance of 
2500 was that the excess of the total value 
over $2500 must be insured in the Government 
scheme. Further reference to the conditions of 
the Government policies is made below. 

In the result it will be clear that the effect 
was to give free insurance to the individual 
whose total property did not exceed $2500 in 
value, and to give $2500 insurance without 
charge in other cases. The condition as to the 
insurance of the whole of the property in the 
Government scheme was rigidly enforced, so 
that a man who owned property worth $2500 at 
Harwich (on the East Coast) and other prop- 
erty on the Welsh coast, could not get the prop- 
erty in Harwich insured without premium un- 
less he insured the Welsh property as well. 

So much for the Government scheme. Now 
briefly to review the action of the insurance 
companies. Immediately after the outbreak of 
war, a scheme of insurance was launched by 
some half dozen of the insurance companies op- 
erating in the country, and more particularly 
by Lloyd’s underwriters. The great majority 
of the well-established insurance companies 
held aloof from the business. If was difficult 
enough to understand this attitude at the time, 
and it is still more difficult to understand it 
now that the results are known. It was mainly 
the old established fire companies who objected 
to the transaction of war risk business, and 
their stand seems primarily to have been taken 
on the ground that all fire policies issued in 
the country contained a clause excluding war 
risks, and that they were already so heavily 
interested in the risks which were likely to be 
affected that they did not care to increase their 
commitments. 


ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


Other arguments were that it was quite im- 
possible to assess the value of the war risks, 
and that the companies which engaged in the 
business were gambling with their shareholders’ 
money. On the other hand the insurance com- 
panies which transacted the business argued 
that the risk was about as amenable to insur- 
ance principles as any risk possibly could be, 
that it was absolutely free from moral hazard— 
the bugbear of all underwriters—and that it 
was not an addition to the ordinary fire risk, 
but alternative to it. The difficulty of assessing 
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the risk at the outset was met, as it usually 
is, by charging about twice as much as was 
necessary at first, and when sufficient experi- 
ence had been gained the rate was suitably 
reduced. 

That these arguments were sound is proved 
by the results of the Government scheme, which 
have been recently published, and show a 
profit of no less than $50,000,000. In fact, with 
a risk free from all moral hazard and with a 
premium fixed reasonably high at the outset, 
the only other point in which caution was re- 
quired was the limitation of the amount at 
risk in any one block. And if all the com- 
panies had agreed to join in the business the 
reinsurance facilities they could have given 
each other would have sufficed to secure a rea- 
sonable spread of the risks, and would have 
put the profit of $50,000,000 into their pockets 
instead of into the Government’s pocket. 

The foregoing applies solely to property dam- 
age. At first, with only a few companies writing 
the business, the market was practically con- 
trolled by Lloyd’s underwriters. Rates of pre- 
mium varied from one-twentieth of one per- 
cent to as much as two per cent or even more, 
the highest rates being charged for property 
in warehouses in the London Docks and else- 
where, where there was a very large accumu- 
lation of merchandise, and where the effects 
from a direct hit from aircraft would almost 
certainly have been disastrous. Later, when the 
Government came in as a competitor, the rate 
settled down to one-tenth of one per cent for 
private property, rising to one-quarter of one 
per cent for business premises and contents. 
These were the rates for aircraft risks only. 
If bombardment risks were included the rates 
were approximately fifty per cent higher. At 
a later date all these rates were reduced con- 
siderably, that for private properly being re- 
duced by one-half to one-twentieth of one per 
cent. The Government profit of $50,000,000 was 
derived from a period of about nineteen months 
of the higher rates and about twenty-one 
months of the lower rates. 


MOST IMPORTANT BOMBARDMENTS 

A few crucial dates may now be mentioned. 
The only bombardments worth noting are as 
follows:— 

Dec. 16, 1914, Hartlepool, Scarborough & 
Whitby. 

Aug. 16, 1915, Whitehaven (West Coast). 

April 25, 1916, Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

July 11, 1916, Seaham Harbor. 

Jan. 1917, Southwold. 

Feb. 25, 1917, Margate and Broadstairs. 

Mar, 17, 1917, Ramsgate and Broadstairs. 

April 20, 1917, Dover. 

April 26, 1917, Ramsgate, Broadstairs, etc. 

Sept. 4, 1917, Scarborough. 

Jan. 14, 1918, Yarmouth. 

Feb. 15, 1918, Dover. 
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As regards air raids by Zeppelins, the first 
took place on the night of January 19, 1915, 
over Yarmouth, Prior to this there had been 
raids by aeroplanes in daylight on Decem- 
ber 24, 1914, and subsequently but little, if 
any, damage was reported. The first serious 
Zeppelin raid took place on June 6, 1915, the 
main objective being Hull, and the last Zeppelin 
raid was on April 12, 1918, the main objective 
being Lincolnshire. Long before this last date 
night raids by aeroplanes had begun, and as 
aeroplanes preferred moonlight and Zeppelins 
preferred darkness, the prospect of continuous 
raids would have been serious if the Zeppelins 
had not, in the meantime, proved more or less 


of a fiasco. 
From this time it was only aeroplanes that 
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were feared, and they enlivened the proceed- 
ings by coming impartially in daylight and at 
night time. There were two disastrous day- 
light raids over London on June 18, 1917, 
and July 7, 1917, and equally disastrous night 
raids spread over a period from May, 1917, 
to May, 1918. In one week in September, 1917, 
there were no fewer than five night raids, three 
on consecutive nights, then one night off, and 
then on the next two nights. 

The searchlights had been increased in num- 
ber almost indefinitely, and the barrage of guns 
round London was tremendous. The result, 
though it was no doubt influenced also by the 
progress of events on the continent of Europe, 
was that after May 19, 1918, there were no 
more raids over the British Isles at all. 

It may here be noted that on November 
14, 1918, the Government announced that its 
policies were to be continued for one year from 
the date of the next renewal without any fur- 
ther payment of premium, this being presumably 
intended to cover the possibility of any fresh 
outbreak of hostilities. On January 21, 
1919, the further announcement was made that 
no further business would be transacted by 
them. Throughout, the Government had oper- 
ated through the medium of the fire offices, who 
had declined to undertake the risks themselves. 
It paid them a total of fffteen per cent on the 
premiums collected for their trouble, stipulating 
that the agents’ commission should be limited 
to five per cent. For the sake of convenience 
the fire offices concerned agreed among them- 
selves to limit their acceptances as far as pos- 
sible to the cases where they had already is- 
sued fire policies, and one important stipulation 
in the Government policies was that conditions 
of average should apply unless the amount of 
the war risk policy was at least as great as 
that of the corresponding fire policy. 


PERSONAL INJURY INSURANCE 

Referring now to insurances against personal 
injury, though the insurance companies under- 
took this class of risk much more generally 
than that of property damage, the great ma- 
jority limited themselves to inquiries from 
their own policyholders, and many of these 
passed on their cases by friendly arrangement 
to the comparatively small number of offices 
which specialized in the business. It was held 
that the risks were not covered by the ordinary 
personal accident policy, except in -the case of 
a very few policies which were practically un- 
conditional in the matter of war risks. 


PERSONAL INJURY PREMIUMS 

The rates of premium charged at first were 
distinctly favorable, being one-twentieth of 
one per cent for six months, three-fortieths of 
one per cent for twelve months, and one-tenth 
of one per cent for the duration of the war. 
These rates secured the full sum insured in the 
event of death, or loss of two limbs, or two 
eyes, one-half of the sum insured in the event 
of the loss of one limb, or one eye, and a small 
weekly allowance to cover temporary disable- 
ment in other cases, The company which 
charged these rates did the bulk of its busi- 
ness for the duration of the war, and, although 
in the event was found to be charging much 
less than it ought to have done in comparison 
with its yearly premiums, made a handsome 
profit. Most of the other companies charged 
one-tenth of one per cent for the year, but gave 
a larger disablement benefit. 

At first the business went comparatively 
slowly, but each time a fresh raid occurred with 
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fatal results there was a considerable influx 
of business. It was curious to note how, with 
the exception of London, and a few Points on 
the East Coast, the same place was very rarely 
attacked twice. Consequently, as the inhabi- 
tants required a raid to take place before they 
could be made to think of insurance, the trans- 
action almost took the form of insuring after 
the event had happened—with obviously bene- 
ficial results to the insurance companies, This 
remark applies more to personal injury poli- 
cies than property damage, though it has some 
application to the latter, 

As a consequence of the last two daylight 
air raids on London in June and July, 1917, the 
demand for this class of insurance increaseq 
enormously. So long as the raids took place 
at night, when the seven-and-a-half million jn- 
habitants of London were spread over an ares 
of 700 square miles, the risk did not seem to 
be very great. But when the raids came in the 
daytime, and specially attacked the one “square 
mile’? known as the City of London, which is 
said to have a night population of about 20,000 
and a day population of about 500,000, the dan- 
ger due to the concentration of so many people 
in such a limited area seemed to impress the 
population with a much keener sense of the 
risk they were running and the insurance offices 
were flooded with applications. Even those 
offices which had declined to transact the busi- 
ness before could no longer resist the demand, 
and as a result a combination of offices was 
formed, one of the first results of which was a 
doubling of the rates which had hitherto been 
charged. 

This doubling only applied to those whose 
places of residence and/or places of business 
were east of a line drawn from Scarborough to 
Portsmouth. West of that line the old rates 
remained in force. It will be noted that this 
was exactly the reverse process to that which a 
tew months earlier had been effected in the 
case of property damage. In the event it has 
been clearly proved that the increased rates 
were not justified by any increase in the risk. 
There were no more daylight raids on London; 
and though the night raids continued and were 
about as fatal as before, the wider spread of 
the population at night, as explained above, 
minimized the risks from the insurance point 
of view. But the public were demanding in- 
surance in larger quantities than the offices 
were prepared to give. In one case alone the 
principal partner of a large firm wanted in- 
surance for $300,000, his eight partners each 
required insurance for $125,000 and a dozen 
heads of departments wanted $50,000 each. Here 
was a possible concentration of risk in one 
building of $1,900,000. 

The cover could not be arranged, but so long 
as the demand lasted, and the occurrence of 
more daylight raids was possible, the increase 
in rates must be regarded as wise precaution, 
to be modified as soon as the risks could be 
assessed more accurately and better reinsur- 
ance facilities arranged. <A year later the in- 
creased rates of premium were, as a matter of 
fact, reduced to their old level, but the last 
raid had taken place, and the business quickly 
died out. 


GROUP INSURANCE PRINCIPLE 
It may here be noted that as a result of the 
two daylight raids in London in 1917 a consid- 
erable number of staff insurance were effected 
by companies and principals securing either 4 
level sum, such as $1500 to each employe who 
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might be killed or injured, or following the 
lines of the workmen’s compensation act, a cer- 
tain number of times the year’s wages of the 
employee. It had previously been held that the 
risk was not covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, unless the workman’s employ- 
ment placed him in a position of special danger 
to which other members of the public were not 
exposed. This is the nearest approach to group 
accident insurance that has so far been reached 
in Great Britain. 
Throughout, the 
themselves against including death from shock 
Several cases were reported 


insurance companies set 


in their policies. 
where a person suffering from heart disease 
died of shock although the explosion took place 
some hundreds of yards away, and there were 
no external injuries at all. In another case a 
girl was roused from her sleep during a raid, 
proke her neck coming down stairs in the dark, 
but was uninjured by the actual explosion, and 
it was held that her case was not covered by 
the policy. Death or injury caused by anti- 
aircraft gun-fire was of course covered by the 
policies. It is understood that some consid- 
erable proportion of the casualties were caused 
in this way. Following is a list of the most 
fatal raids: 
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were used, the great bulk of the damage was 
due to concussion, and in the case of one com- 
pany which settled some 2500 claims there was 
not one single case of fire damage. 

One curious coincidence may be noted. At 
one spot in a northern suburb of London at 
an interval of almost exactly a year bombs were 
dropped, and partially wrecked the same houses 
on both sides of the street. In many cases of 
poorly constructed property damage was caused, 
although the houses were outside what would 
have been considered the normal effective range 
This led to the necessity of 
surveys and while the Government accepted all 
risks offered to them, such property was of 
course declined thereafter by the offices writ- 
ing the business themselves. But even in sub- 
stantially constructed property ceilings would 
be brought down by the firing of the anti- 
aircraft guns, and such damage was recognized 
as falling within the scope of a policy. 

On the subject of the insurance of property 
damage it is to be noted that it was the insur- 
ance offices who shrank from taking the risk 
themselves, and who have themselves alone to 


of the explosion. 


thank for the interference of the Government. 
It was only after it became evident that the 
few offices transacting the business did not 
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CIILIANS | SAILORS AND SOLDIERS 
via “Da ‘: pi | — Locality Killed Injured | Killed Injured | 
May 31, 1915... areruce East saaie = 7 33 2 
June 6,1915...... Hull, e { 924 38 2 
June 15, 1915...... ne Svarthaealia rland and Durham..... 18 72 
October 13, 1915....... Norfolk, Suffolk, London, etc.. - 54 107 17 21 
January 31, 1916. . West Suffolk and Midland Counties. . 70 112 1 
April 1, 1916... Durham County and North Riding 22 128 2 
September 23, 1916. Lincs, Notts, Norfolk, Kent and L vondon. ... 40 126 i 
September 25, 1916. Lancs, Yorks and Lincs....... ee 3 31 
November 27, 1916 Durham, Yorks, Staffs, C heshire...... 4 37 
October 19, 1917...... Midlands, Eastern Counties onl London....... 31 52 5 | 3 
March 13, 1918...... Durham. 8 39 
Aprik lS, TOUS 6... ck ce s| Linc Ss, La anc cand W. arw ickshire. . 7 20 | 
ae mente 328 795 22 | 35 

Il. AEROPLANE RAIDS 
CivILIANS SALLORS AND SOLDIE RS 

DATE Locality Killed Injured ‘Killed Injured 
March 19, 1916 | Deal, Dover, Margate and Ramsgate ne 10 15 | 4 11 
May 25, 1917. | Kent and Folkestone.... 77 94 «| 18 98 
June 13, 1917 | Margate, Essex and London....... 158 425 4 7 
July 7, 1917. ..... | Margate and London..... 55 190 2 | 3 
August 12, 1917. | Essex and Margate... ; 32 44 2 
September 3, 1917. .| Kent. 1 6 131 90 
September 4, 1917. | Home ‘Counties and London 16 59 3 12 
September 24, 1917. | Kent, Essex and London 11 50 10 20 
September 25, 1917. Kent and London. 8 21 1 2 
September 28, 1917. Home Counties. .... 
September 29, 1917 Kent and London...... 13 82 1 5 
September 30, 1917. Kent, Es sex and London 9 33 5 5 
October 1, 1917...... : Kent, ex and London..... 11 41 
December 6, 1917..... : Kent, Essex and London. . 7 27 1 1 
December 18, 1917......... Kent, “ssex and London. . 14 79 6 
January 28, 1918 Kent, Essex and London....... Bio 160 2 6 
March 7, 1918... Kent, etc 21 39 2 
May 19, 1918. Kent, Essex and London....... 43 150 6 27 

PROMS cater, i 8 bas CP eS ae oe 551 1515 190 295 

TOTAL C ASU AL F IE S AS RECEN1 LY ANNOUNCED BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
| ae 
| CivILIANS SAILORS AND SOLDIERS | Total 
— ————_—__—_—|—— = ——l Casualties 
‘Killed Injured ‘Killed | Injured | 

Airshiy ; 498 1,236 58 | 121 | 1,913 
Aeroplane Raids. . 619 1,650 238 | 400 | 2 907 
sSombardments. .. } 143 604 14 | 30 791 

TOTAL... ; $4 | 1,260 3,490 310 551 | 5,611 


Referring again to property damage, it may 
be noted that although there were several cases 
of very considerable fire damage involving 
heavy losses, especially when incendiary bombs 








and could not afford facilities nearly wide 
enough that the There 
is indeed direct evidence that the Government 
did not care whether it got the business or 


yovernment stepped in. 
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not, for when one of the offices which had writ- 
ten the business independently put it up to 
the Government whether there would be any ob- 
jection to its continuing to act independently, 
or whether in the alternative the Government 
would prefer that they should come into line 
with the other offices and act as agents for 
the Government scheme, the answer was quite 
clear that the Government had no preference 
whatever in the matter, and that its only wish 
was that, whatever arrangement was come to, 
its own work should not be increased. That 
particular office went on writing the business. 

It should be noted, too, that the Government, 
having made up its mind that it was its duty 
to supply the facilities which the majority 
of insurance offices had declined to provide, 
very wisely decided to make full use of the ex- 
isting organizations both for the purpose of 
collecting premiums and settling claims. 

Though the total remuneration mentioned 
above, namely, fifteen per cent, out of which a 
maximum agents’ commission of five per cent 
was payable, does not seem extravagant, it was 
considered satisfactory by the offices, and has 
no doubt been more than enough to cover the 
expenses, and has therefore yielded a small 
profit. 

As regards the settlement of claims, it is 
impossible to speak except very broadly, but 
the impression undoubtedly exists that, in the 
small cases at any rate, the service of the offices 
acting independently was a good deal more 
efficient than that of the offices who were act- 
ing as agents of the Government. That may 
be partly explained by the absence of any di- 
rect interest in the business on the part of the 
companies acting for the Government, and 
partly by the fact that the Government policies 
included a condition that all other insurances 
must be exhausted before anything was pay- 
able under their policies. The independent 
companies never accepted the condition as so 
laid down, and inserted in their policies the 
usual condition that they would share pro rata 
with other policies. 

The fact, too, that the Government insisted 
that the the whole of a man’s property should 
be insured under their scheme no doubt neces- 
sitated additional declarations which would not 
have been necessary in the case if a claim on 
one of the independent offices. 

But whatever the reason it was no uncom- 
mon thing for a property owner who had pre- 
viously insured in the Government scheme to 
transfer his insurance to one of the independent 
companies when the policy became due for re- 
newal, and no doubt promptitude of settlement 
had a great deal to do with it. This indicates 
that, even if the Government had agreed that 
everyone was entitled to compensation out of 
the national funds, there would still have been 
room for the insurance offices to enter the field, 
if only because of the uncertainty of recover- 
ing from the Government until after a long de- 
lay, and perhaps after a public inquiry. In 
such cases the insurance premiums would of 
course have been much smaller. The insur- 
ance companies would have paid the claims 
with their usual promptitude, would have taken 
over by subrogation the rights of the policy- 
holder against the Government, and would have 
thus enabled the necessary.repairs to be effec- 
ted without delay, so that the disturbance of 
business might be reduced to a minimum. The 
possibility of such supplementary policies being 
appreciated is perhaps the strongest possible 
indictment of the principle of state insurance. 
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NAME AND LocATION OF COMPANY. oie Losses Paid. ‘3 3° 8 

ao 

| 
New York. 
Accident. $ % 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 430,201 158,001 36.7 
Globe Indemnity, New York..................4. 55,005 21,120 38.4 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 116,267 67,660 58.1 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. 4,253 1,785 41.9 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York..............+. 49,013 35,286 71.9 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 106,824 799 31.6 
Preferred Accident, New York.......... 239,588 75,784 31.6 
Royal Indemnity, New York............scsseeee| 34,473 27,047 78.5 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 116,866 29,959 25.6 
7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............. 5,055 10.9 
AOR BNE, TIRENOLG onc s os ccn snes bases ersncsveers 438,639 149,107 34.0 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston*...............+- | 45,028 24,198 63.7 
Commercial Casualty, Newark.......ccccccossess | 88,437 21,842 24.6 
Continental Casualty, Hammond................. | 186,403 51,219 27.4 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City.............. | 909 364 9.3 
Employers Liability, London.................08 33,500 12,432 37.1 
European Accident, London.............ssseeeees | 97,497 42,885 43.9 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. | 37,796 14,124 37.3 
General Accident, Perth .............. hisisa sales Sess | 107,087 40,347 oy Ore 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....} 19,928 3,339 16.7 
Lendon Guarantee and Accident, London...... | 20,286 13,597 67.0 
Maryland ‘Casualty, Baltimore........ Dee aa eee | 3,599 7,882 | 219.0 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurancé, Boston7} 179,284 79,818 | 100.0 
National Protective, Boston..............see0000: | 380 9,250 60.1 
North American Accident, Chicago.............. | 185,668 98,822 53.2 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania.............cseeees | 111,335 28,148 25.2 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 67,990 25,003 36.7 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles............... 100,957 30,175 29.9 
Standard Accident, Detroit ..ccccccscccrvccvcssscs | 76,185 96,352 54.7 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................08- | 20,865 7,128 34.1 
MR URUET EC MMMRORE | 50 60565065 sans cesbcwuwsassisions | 811,510 294,309 36.2 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 16,461 ) 28.3 
PAMACH AGRTETAL, CATION iis 55:63500:5'3 5 scsi woivsessess's : |e (ne Ssece 
WANG ones cat ua tecihau memiwinsecwekenbeaanine 3,825,499 1,506,001 39.3 
Health, 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............0. 399,185 265,738 66.7 
Globe Indemnity, New York..............seee0 54,098 39,630 73.2 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 97,947 48,528 49.5 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. 2,25 2,082 92.2 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York................ 21,926 14,685 66.7 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 14,271 15,976 | 111.0 
Preferred Accident, New York..............000: | 72,723 36,498 50.1 
MOVAl UNGPMNHY, NOW VOR. ois00605scicevcncece 13,283 7,564 56.9 
United States Casualty, New York............... 72,877 51,890 71.2 
7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 540 21 3.8 
NE ERED, SEGTEROE sone oncb00's 00's oe bnessewosacm 168,800 85,831 50.8 
Commercial Casualty, Newark... ocosesscscsicceses 67,021 28,936 43.1 
Continental Casualty, Hammond................- 89,684 56,508 63.0 
Employers Liability, London.............ssee00- 14,057 8,203 58.4 
Baropean Accident, London, .0issscesvcvccscces 37,5383 24,730 65.8 
Federal Casualty, Detroit*...... 48,537 22,136 45.6 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. 27,043 17,389 64.2 
CSPRETOT -ADCUIRE BPETER ase.e.oics0:tis 6sccoisin ne sewnves 65,147 33,766 51.8 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 8,980 6,857 76.3 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 9,782 10,043 | 102.0 
Loyal Protective, BOstOR .o5.6666 vcnisscsseseescs 82,268 45,033 64.7 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..............2... 3,413 6,691 196.0 
Masonic Protective Association, Worcester*..... 149,659 86,065 57.6 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston*...............-- 73,938 37,478 50.6 
National astsity, Petre 26... .6ciccccccseeenss 99,650 41,410 41.5 
Norwegian Giobe, Christiania... 05 0..0606%.060.: | 85,870 29,433 34.2 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 29,408 17,880 60.8 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles................ 79,253 6,608 71.4 
Red Mens Fraternal Accident, Westfield*....... | 4,040 1,791 44.3 
Ridgely Protective Association, Worcester*...... 77,382 45,263 58.4 
Standard Accent, Detroit. ...0005<0s0008ssec8 ce 57,814 38,688 66.9 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford... 7,213 2,553 35.4 
EOUOIETE, ERMTRIOULL 55055 cniicunwankaicssdsasswswa we 340,371 202,080 59.3 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 10,440 11,052 | 106.0 
World Life and Accident, Chicago*.............. 9,615 2,935 30.5 
PAM ASOMETAL, CATICD 6 x6. 0c 5000 055.0009 0nieenwee 2 | Gress Sous 
MOUS cos sea bes eal sewoshusewseeecesseseasoos 2,396,061 1,401,921 58.4 
Liability. 

Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............:. 558,578 313,140 56.6 
Globe Indemnity, New York........0.c0000cccesess 636,219 230,431 36.2 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 143,219 46,213 32.2 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 134,687 68,806 51.1 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 314,072 94,324 30.0 
Preferred Accident, New York......... 619,810 150,557 24.2 
Royal Indemnity, New York......... 620,435 204,622 32.9 
United States Casualty, New York 318,805 164,408 61.5 
7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 207,877 114,591 55.1 
Mina Usie, Hartiord.. ...0..00.0000.s0cessecessccwe 1,018,456 577,690 56.7 
American Reinsurance, Huntingdon............. a ree. er 
Commercial Casualty, Newark............cscccce 824,950 340,763 41.2 
Continental Casualty, Hammond..............00. 210,774 55,691 26.4 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City............6. oe a eon ER 
Employers Liability, London.........00s00cceccsses 1,387,260 456,270 32.8 
European Accident, London ..........ceseeeseees 75,997 3,878 5.1 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore...............0++ 120,034 158,064 13.1 
Reeaint PROPIIERE, PIETER 5.5. 6:00:n:0/0 405 -06isine:svis 000.0 | 456,248 369,339 80.9 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... | 306,754 354 28.4 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 09,162 30.1 


* Includes accident. 


7 Includes health, 
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NAME AND LocaTION or COMPANY Premiums Losses Paid Py i 
ea ? inca Received. er ne 
: : : | | 
New Yorx—Count. | | % 
Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City............ | 39,182 | 53.8 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. | 337,992 | 50.5 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston.. 210,586 | 36.5 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.......... 82,119 | 29.4 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania...............0.005 | ee ee ee Ree 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 627 | 277,382 | 58.4 
Standard Accident, Detroit o.s<<ccescsscccsewssccl 346 134,833 | 31.9 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford...................| VG SOOIe j 
Tiavelera Welahord ss suse ies cea oa anccoces | 2,486,667 846,108 | 34.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 747,889 629,556 | 84.1 
Western ‘Capualty, Chicago: secsscccscccasccvesies.s | 1,062 10 Re 
Zurich General, Zurich.........ccccsccccceccecuce {| 509/823 221,690 | 43.4 
pecs + een 
PG tale sclera lesen asta cea oieak ea teem nee | 14,893,055 6,414,138 | 43.0 
. Workmen’s Compensation. | | 
Fidelity and Casualty, New Vork......6 00305660006 | 1,148,886 434,186 | 37.8 
Globe Indemnity, New YoOek. .ci.scscccscsscescces | 514,499 175,989 | 34.2 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York............... 1,189 86 | 7.2 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York..| 7,648 17,058 | 222.0 
National Surety, New York. ....000:000000cececes | 327,156 158,647 | 48.4 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ | 387,500 155,046 | 40.0 
Royal Indemnity, New York ...0....00s.00s0s00 | 590,893 187,564 S17 
United States Casualty, New York.............. | 386,656 124,562 | 32.2 
Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | 105,369 17,920 17.0 
HENNA TOMO. SEAATHOER oscsis sock pase sGe ier eccoscwes| 2,190,667 832,035 | 37.9 
American Reinsurance, Huntingdon............. | 11,434 Bi sens 
Commercial Casualty, Newark..............sse00e 94,394 20.7 
Continental Casualty, Hammond ............... 83,011 O77 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City..............] 5,858 aus 
Employers Wiability, London..........066.s00.00- | 2,578,365 39.0 
European Accident, London ......scscccssccccees| 1,86 see 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..............000: 1,320 | sae 
General Accident, Perth «oo. ccseccaseccsevecs cscs 203,451 | 54.3 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 400,317 | 37.0 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 1,145,688 | 35.6 
Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City............. 1,031,878 | | 26.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............ssecee. | 1,418,304 | | 31.9 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston..| 64,160 | | 91.6 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania.........cecccecssee | 250,076 | 22.4 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London.........| 1,065,812 | | 2.3 
Standard ACciaent, Wettoit .cocccccccccvescasesaal 676,903 $3.1 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................00. H 104,101 | iI 
MPAA IRTE PR TRURIONG” 5)6\5:0 5/0: g.0 0:8 0ici0'e'o'e'ainais. ais leroieia or0 606 | 7,292,489 | 33.5 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 1,411,505 | 52.5 
Western Casualty, ‘Ciicago ....0i 00000800 veveeceee 23,098 | 3,855 16.6 
Zurich General) Zurich. c..scc00..cseeccesestccesss| 504,781 | 215,294 | 42.6 
MEARE: « carsiess sacle 4 sansa sow ene Rae o eos | 24,019,222 | 8,820,918 | 36.7 
| | | 
Fidelity. | | 
American Surety Co. of New York, New York.. 361,310 | 73,595 20.3 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............0+- 183,828 22,483 12.2 
Globe Indemnity, New York... <<0ssiecsseseessse | 51,921 8,801 16.9 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 13,125 3,502 26.6 
National Surety, New VOrk..v.cccscscisceveseennss 842,636 324,408 38.4 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York. 62,356 30,052 48.1 
Preferred Accident, New York............ er 33,497 8,321 24.8 
Royal Indemnity, New York...............0000% 105,987 28,564 26.9 
United States Guarantee, New York............ 125,710 34,082 2.1 
Peotnia \Castiglty; TIAvtlOL? os is.ccic's ae caetcices sieeve 55,723 4,350 7.8 
Employers Liability, Londons. <ooccesccesccesees 14,211 | 1,945 13.6 
European Accident, London. «0. 600cccecessvece 37,885 | 4,965 ge 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore............,.... 152,124 | 35,585 23.3 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal....| 29,281 | 17,553 | 59.9 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... | 80,617 | 12,556 | 15.5 
International Fidelity, Jersey City................ 807 | 2,087 | 258.0 
Maryland Casualty, BaltimoOre........0 502. c0ss000- $3,253 | 2568 | 7.7 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston.. 34,146 | 3,974 | 11.6 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania..........sssceccees 42,580 | 5,613 | 13.1 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 20,782 | 257 | 20.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 211,792 | 45,718 | 21.5 
|-—_—_—_—_—____—.- | -—_$ —_____—__- | ——_-——- 
Totals ...ccccscoccccccesccccscccccsscoscscoosl 2,493,571 | 674,979 27.0 
Surety. el 
American’ Surety, New. Yorks ccciecicsiccecnen ces 597,568 60,208 10.0 
Capital City Surety, Albany................c00e- 79798 | 40,010 | 50.1 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 283,053 | 98,470 | 34.8 
Globe Indemnity, New. Work... o.0:00cs00000%.0s% 151,825 68,717 | 45.2 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 88,710 10,735 | 12.0 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 82,735 20,671 | 24.9 
Preferred Accident, New York........0c0ccsescss | 25,970 2: | sees 
Royal Indembity, NEW VOCK...s060600cscveeesss 5 | 7,689 6.6 
United States Guarantee, New York.............- | 27,095 12.4 
Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford 187,569 | 36.6 
Employers Liability, London........ a) ees f  ss0e 
European Accident, London................eese0- 7,681 | 32.5 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. | 143,085 | 24.6 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... Rees . ee 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 14,147 12.4 
International Fidelity, Jersey City...............| 20,100 787.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................+. vf 70,520 59.8 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston..| 48 43,369 | 47.9 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania .............++00++| 97,862 | 15,642 | 15.9 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 513,206 108,186 | 21.0 
OME stietlin os oiesessars otic Said Guise eSATA ES OES Sea cos 3,700,864 | 943,917 25.5 
| sic 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN sahil IN NEW YORK ciddeadiibanenaiesiia 
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| we a Re 
— omg er Seg 
NAME AND LocaTiON OF COMPANY Saeed. | Losses Paid. $ 3 =5 NAME AND LocaTION OF COMPANY. ieamek Losses Paid. 3 3°76 
“es as & 
| pa ® a ™ 
| | : ' : | | | 
New Yorx—Cont. $ | $ | % ; _ New Yorx—Cont. | | % 
Plate Glass. . | | Employers Liability, London.................06- 61,112 | 23,289 | 38.1 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...........-.00- 111,805 | 42,585 | 38.0 European Accident, London............2..sssee0s | 237,505 | 101,045 | 42.5 
Globe Indemnity, New York......<.<50.0<sccsvescces | 46,013 20,815 45.2 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. | 68,814 | 41,957 | 60.9 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York............00 | 37,617 21,593 57.4 General Accident, Pertit. .....<ccccccessccecccceccs| 22,146 14,749 | 66.5 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York............ssseee. 209,644 | 69,479 | 33.1 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 94,666 47,007 | 49.6 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 27,869 17,496 62.7 London Guarantee and Accident, London.......| 64,828 26,352 | 40.6 
Metropolitan Casualty, New Weil... i. ecsaccues. 229,992 92,776 40.3 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... 75,721 23,853 | 31.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 84,370 31,793 37.6 Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston.| 125,438 36,045 28.7 
New York Plate Glass, New York............ a 374,087 188,537 50.4 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark | 20,834 | 3,753 18.0 
Royal Indemnity, New Sork Render iandadtetuecs 37,650 21,328 56.6 Norwegian Globe, Christiania, <<<... ccccccese<se 141,926 | 30,419 21.4 
United States Casualty, New York..........c00- 25,638 13,292 51.8 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 74,491 | 16,024 | 21.5 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................... 112,924 28,481 | 26.2 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 55,047 23,220 42.1 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 78,676 30,662 | 38.9 
Commercial Casualty, Newark (Spe peer pupae Pap ee err 33,740 14,517 43.0 : | Fo 
Employers Liability, London.............+.00+0+ 32,594 18,523 56.8 ROCHE < cane nanucouanidsavadacnasiadeciwannsés 2,477,799 | 872,923 | 35.2 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ 33,162 17,789 53.6 7 | 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 49,588 25,384 51.2 ; ges Credit. : | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............see- 62,389 24,562 | 39.3 American_ Credit-Indemnity, New Voth. ccc.c<ss 156,594 | 10,446 | 6.6 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston. 55,256 26,176 | 47.3 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 201,313 | 38,248 | 18.9 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 54,307 24,212 | 44.5 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London....... 195,898 | 10,401 | 5.3 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania.................065 (P| Vi) rere J sees a —-| 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 21,628 11,297 | 52.2 BOGIES aca aaseddsadsdgadecdeudavsedeccacacaund | 553,805 | 59,095 10.6 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..............ss00 63,651 31,419 | 49.3 ; | | 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 36,042 18,789 | 52.1 : Sprinkler, 
| 7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | 93,406 | 66,758 71.4 
VROEMIS scic ove ssiienscuveecnhacexenieuseunncecdas 1,689,310 755,582 | 44.7 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................... 78,144 | 71,680 91.7 
Steam Boiler. | EQEAHcdaaavcsduaacudgenacusadeddcaevessisee: 171,550 | 138,488 | 80.7 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 57,872 11,345 | 19.6 : | | | 
Globe Indemnity; New Yorkc. cose cccsesecceccce 10,464 3,569 | 34.1 Automobile Property Damage. | 
Royal Indemnity, New YoOtk. «2.65 ccseccsecccsces 15,266 110 | aa Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 87,991 | 51,805 58.8 
United States Casualty, New York.............. Tae. 860s sawacs errr Globe Indemnity, New York............ccccccess 153,395 65 38.2 
| Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 31,035 | 11,489 37.0 
Employers Liability, London..........0cscssceses 10,338 647 | 6.2 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.} 29,915 | 11,372 38.0 
European Accident, London ..........ccsecseceee RAG fF xcucee | 2 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 53,607 | 23,321 43.5 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................- 241,622 16,598 | 6.8 Preferred Accident, INGWe  VOSMivcc-vanccancnecs 208,830 | 66,005 31.6 
London Guarantee and Accident London....... 7,204 68 | 9 Royal Indemnity, New York......cccccccccccees 142,567 | 32,309 22.6 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................00- 38,064 5,971 | 15.6 United States Casualty, New York............... 43,876 | 16,604 37.8 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania......<cccecessecsee Tae f 2 lkccees | ree | 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 30,977 421 1.3 7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 363,912 | 255,010 70.0 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..............eeees 73,836 11,775 15.9 Employers Indemnity, Kansas Gin dccnncnexos of i eens pa 
| — Employers Liability, London..................... 196,014 | 76,401 38.9 
Walglce 2c rc cccucccuncueescurcetecdcecusoeucnes | 503,116 50,508 10.0 Commercial Casualty, Newark..... 160,483 69,424 43.2 
Continental Casualty, Hammond .. 34,311 15,108 44.0 
Fly-W heel, Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore... | 19,357 20,354 | 105.0 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............+0. 7,313 5,257 71.8 General: Acciient,” POR <a oasis ccccecadaccnenccs 85,294 63,685 74.6 
Globe Indemnity, News Wanienss cioisoseceeic Eiwe | | isases ae Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... } 66,127 20,626 31.1 
Royal Indemnity, INGUE  MOUMccisvennscosdncades tay reer caus London Guarantee and Accident London....... | 103,551 29,674 28.6 
; Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City............ 139 693 | 498.0 
Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 3 a eeeree <éas Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................... 115,925 56,146 48.4 
Employers Liability, Vondon.......ccescceccecass (ia ae eae Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston. | 54,772 | i 21.1 
European Accident, London. «0... .sséccosusscens Tie pS kaceus ieee New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark......... 37,799 | 18,953 50.1 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford.............eee- 15,199 207 1.3 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 84,488 | 30,324 35.8 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............cscceees 6 a rere mee Standard Accident, Detroit. « «occ. cccccccecsess 85,416 34, 40.5 
Norwegian Globe, CRristaita coc cscccccsnseccaes AL a) rere nr “eas Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................... | 443,234 198,708 44.9 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | Cr cans United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 82,481 58,129 70.4 
Travelers Indemnity, Hfartford.........scccsscese S5S F lckaecs esse ase General, Zune <<<. cc cccccuscsctcccenssas | 83,229 , 48.1 
TROGANS au on ccue es acusceeannccsdudensecenudeedes 44,490 | 5,464 12.2 GRAND rcwaaceaauds Gucayiudasatesteiegedaasie. 769,513 1,271,118 45.9 
Burglary eo Theft. Workmen’s Collective. 
American Surety Co. of New York, New York. 12,079 1,487 12.3 United States Casualty, New York............... | 6,484 67 1.0 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............000- 209,324 64,996 31.0 
General Indemnity, Rochester...............e00 (7. 2 ee aces Employers Liability, London.................... | 80 6 nee 
Globe Indemnity, New Wotki.. ce sc<ccccccscsescce 132,135 26,075 19.7 "RYMUGHENS, NEMUEMEOD oi anecccacenexstsescsccnceeseuar | pe ee 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.........ccce 68,753 32,677 47.5 | — 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 10,274 7,865 76.5 ON ic daowiadaddinwsedcunsaudsudatabanoned | 6,767 67 9 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............00- 34,113 6,153 18.0 | 
National Surety, New WOtk isc esccesccsscccsesons 279,005 168,519 60.3 Live Stock. | 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 85,755 30,264 35.2 Hartford Live Stock, Hartford..........csccccces | 18,132 13,415 73.9 
Preferred Accident, New York.........ccccceees 124,655 67,129 53.8 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....! 137,471 101,446 73.8 
Royal Indemnity, New YVotlls. ccs csiscscascccces 127,055 31,001 24.4 | | 
United States Casualty, New York...........06. 50,607 8,744 17.2 WORAIa 2c caackvccensaausdtdvasaeseunaudeudads | 155,603 114,861 73.7 
Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............. 155,529 4,377 2.8 Agasegates (New Yosk isco cicceccccensces 59,700,225 | 23,029,930 38.5 














Complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and 
Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. Price, $8. 








North British 2»d Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations. SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems. 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















VARIATION IN HAIL RATES 


Mutuals in Kansas Sometimes Charge Only 
Fifty Per Cent. of Stock Company 
Premiums 


There is an extremely wide variation in the 
rates charged by the stock hail and the mu- 
tual hail companies in Kansas for hail insur- 
ance on growing crops this season. Frank L. 
Travis, Insurance Superintendent, has just com- 
pleted a tabulation of the rates of the stock 
companies and the larger mutual hail con- 
cerns for the 1919 season. The rates were taken 
from the official filings of all the stock com- 
panies writing hail, the Farmers Crop; Far- 
mers Union; Farmers Hail; Grain Grewers, 
Kansas Home Hail, and the McPherson Hail. 
It is the first comparative table ever compiled 
in this State. 

There is not only a wide variation in the 
rates charged for the same insurance in differ- 
ent counties, but there is also a wide variation 
in the rates of the mutual hail as compared 
with the stock companies. In some instances 
the mutual charge only one-half the rate of 
the stock companies; in others they charge 
two-thirds of the stock rate; while in others 
the mutuals come pretty close, and in a few in- 
stances charge exactly the same as the stock 
companies. 

In western Kansas, where the hail hazard is 
greatest, the stock companies charge ten per 
cent. Most of the mutuals charge seven and 
eight, while the Farmers Hail meets the stock 
company rate and the Farmers Union is only 
one cent below it. The McPherson Hail does 
not write business in the 
the State, writing all of its hail insurance in 
central and eastern Kansas at the low rates. 


western section of 
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Few of its charges are above five per cent. 

Where the stock companies charge four per 
cent, the lowest in that schedule, most of the 
mutuals charge 2% per cent. When the stock 
rate goes to six the mutuals generally charge 
three. Except in the western counties this 
ratio also applies to the eight per cent rate 
of the stock companies. In the western coun- 
ties the mutual rate is only two to three cents 
below the stock rate, while in central Kansas 
the rate is two-thirds to one-half the stock 
rate. 

There is a two per cent differential against 
rye and barley on all stock company rates, and 
a one per cent differential in the mutuals. 
Except for the Farmers Union the mutual all 
charge an extra ten per cent when notes are 
taken instead of cash being paid for the pre- 
miums. 


Insurance on the Great Lakes 

The lake marine insurance season does not 
promise well for profit, the losses on hulls so 
far having consumed nearly half of the entire 
season’s premiums, although navigation has 
been open less than two months. So many 
vessels were taken from the lakes for trans- 
atlantic or coastwise during the 
that the volume of premiums has been mate- 
rially reduced, and this situation has been made 
worse by the number of lines which carry all 
their risk. The 
loss of the steamer D. R. Hannh caused a loss 
of $421,300 on hull $186,300 dis- 
bursements, in addition to about $100,000 on 
freight policies. The D. R. Hanna was sunk by 
the Quincey A. Shaw, which was valued at 
$380,000 on hulls and $143,000 on disbursements. 
If the Shaw has to pay for the cargo of the 


service war 


or part of own recent total 


policies and 
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Hanna the lake marine underwriters Will be 
caught for about $1,000,000 on this one disaster, 
There has since been a total loss on the wooden 
steamer Fred Schlesinger, with insurance of 
$60,000 on hulls and cargo. The steamer John 
B. Cole was also sunk by the steamer A, y, 
Byers, the Cole carrying $396,800 on hull poli- 
cies and $253,200 on disbursements, while the 
Byers carried hull policies of $381,600 and dis- 
bursements of $210,000. 


To Stop Rebating of Premiums 

Rebating of premiums and discrimination jn 
rates upon miscellaneous insurance and bond- 
ing lines in Iowa are being stopped by the in- 
surance Commissioner, A. C. Savage, who hag 
brought the provisions of Section 1782 of the 
Iowa Code prohibiting these practices to the at- 
tention of several offending companies and 
agents. A bond of $100,000, was recently 
ordered cancelled by Commissioner Savage on 
this account. The two-year premium rate 
charged $455.00, while the usual rate 
charged by the company elsewhere in the State 
is $712.50. Investigation developed that not 
only was there discrimination in the rate, but 
the agent had rebated all of his commission. A 
hearing preceded the issuance of the order can- 
celling the bond. 


was 


Reinsurance Expansion in London 

The General Reinsurance Company has been 
organized in London, with an authorized capital 
of £350,000, to write fire and marine insurance. 
This reflects the demand for reinsurance facili- 
ties caused by the retirement of the German 
and Austrian and the inflation of 
values, 


companies 
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17 So. William St. 





Tell this to your prospect 


Insurance of a man’s property is the 
disaster. 


The Importers & Exporters 
Insurance Company 


New York 


much. 


good ones. 


ance. 


it to you. 











It Won’t Be Very Long 
Before An Agency For A Good Casualty 
Company Will Be Worth A Premium 


In the last ten years eighty=nine casualty com= 
panies have come and gone. 


To-day there are only from twelve to fifteen 
The Preferred is one of that list. 
our competitors admit that. 


Have you a direct agency for a good company? 


We write accident and health on ‘‘preferred’”’ 
risks only; also automobile and burglary insur- 


We are open for a connection in your city if 
not already actively represented there. 
the production of a reasonable amount of good 
business you can secure and retain an agency. Ten 
years from now, when you have built up a substantial 
renewal account and need it, we will be here to pay 


If Interested, Write Us 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 
80 Maiden Lane 


They promised too 


Even 


Through 
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